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Doctrinal basis of the General Synod since 1913. 


When the General Synod was founded at Hagerstown, Md. in 1820, its 
constitution contained no confession of any Lutheran symbol. The reason for this is 
given by D. Neve in his "Concise History of the Lutheran Church in America," the 
republication of which prompted this article: "As early as 1792, the Pennsylvania Synod 
had adopted a new constitution in which every mention of the confession of the 
Lutheran Church had been avoided in order to keep the way open for a union with the 
Reformed. In 1819 they decided to found a theological seminary together with the 
Reformed, and in 1822 they gave expression to their desire for a union with the 
Reformed Church. Socinianism prevailed in the New York ministry, and its president, 
D. Quitman, was one of those who pushed the establishment of the General Synod. 
So it is easy to understand why, about 1820, the General Synod could not speak of the 
Augsburg Confession in its constitution." At that time the General Synod consisted 
precisely of the New York Ministry and the Synods of Pennsylvania, of North Carolina, 
and of Maryland and Virginia. In 1829, the General Synod adopted for its district synods 
a constitution by which the pastor to be ordained is to confess that the Scriptures are 
the "infallible guide of faith and life," and "that the fundamental doctrines of the divine 
Word are taught substantially correct (in a manner substantially correct) in the doctrinal 
articles of the Augsburg Confession. Confession." In its own constitution, the General 
Synod did not include until 1835 a paragraph requiring subsequent synods to "adopt 
the fundamental doctrines of the Bible as taught by our church." Opposing the 
Reformed direction within General Synod, which later sought to replace the Augustana 
with the "Definite Platform," in 1864 the York, Pa. assembly succeeded in passing a 
resolution requiring all new synods entering General Synod, 
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that they recognize "the Augsburg Confession as a correct exposition of the 
fundamental doctrines of the divine Word". This resolution was constitutionally 
adopted in 1869 at the meeting in Washington, D. C. 1) Of denominational importance 
was also the so-called "York Resolution" written by Krauth, Jr. in 1856 and adopted 
by the General Synod in 1864, also in York, in which, among other doctrines, 
especially those that are doubtful in historical light, is found the sentence: "We hold 
fast the divine authority of the Sabbath as the day of the Lord (and maintain the divine 
obligations of the Sabbath)". (Proceedings 1911, p. 343.) ) 

No further provisions were added to this doctrinal base in the ensuing thirty 
years. But how "Doctrine and Defense 


1) This resolution of 1864, resp. 1869, reads: "All regularly constituted Lutheran Synods, 
not now in connection with the General Synod, receiving and holding, with the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church of our fathers, the Word of God, as contained in the Canonical Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testaments, as the only infallible rule of faith and practice, and the Augsburg 
Confession, as a correct exhibition of the fundamental doctrines of the divine Word, and of the 
faith of our Church founded upon that Word, may at any time become associated with the 
General Synod by adopting this Constitution and sending delegates to its Convention 
according to the ratio specified in section first of this Article." (Proceedings 1911, p. 340.) 

2) Page 154 of his "History" Neve brings the "York Resolution" in the following 
translation: "This Synod, resting on the word of God as the sole authority in matters of faith, and 
taking this for its infallible surety, rejects the Roman heresy of the outward presence, or 
Transubstantiation, and in connection therewith Consubstantiation, and the Roman Mass, and all 
the ceremonies which the Mass involves; denies that the Sacraments have any opus operatum 
power, or that the blessings of Baptism and the Lord's Supper can be received without faith; it 
rejects auricular confession and priestly absolution, and holds that there is no priesthood on earth 
but that of all believers, and that only God can forgive sins; the divine authority of the Sabbath, as 
the Lord's day, we hold; and now, while we would wholeheartedly repudiate any part of our 
Confession which contained doctrines contrary to this testimony of ours, yet we declare before 
God and the Church that, in our judgment, the Augsburg Confession, rightly interpreted, is in fullest 
conformity with this testimony of ours, and with the doctrines of Holy Scripture concerning the 
errors stated." - "Of the outward presence," Neve translates the words of the original "of the real 
presence" (Proceedings 1909, p. 315). The Lutheran doctrine of the Lord's Supper is not 
expressed in the "York Resolution." Reformed-minded people could sign it without scruples, 
especially since, although wrongly, among English speakers the word "consubstantiation" was 
probably generally used to designate the Lutheran doctrine of the real, substantial presence of the 
body and blood of Christ in the Lord's Supper. 
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reported in detail at the time, since 1895 the conservative direction has succeeded 
in pushing through a number of new resolutions concerning the confessional 
position of the General Synod: in 1895 in Hagerstown, Md, 1901 at Des Moines, 
lowa, and 1909 at Richmond, Ind. The Hagerstown resolution, in addition to God's 
Word as the present doctrinal basis, designates "the Unaltered Augsburg 
Confession as in perfect accord with the same in all points" (Words of God) "-nothing 
more, nothing less."3) The resolution passed in Des Moines rejects "making any 
distinction between fundamental and so-called non-fundamental doctrines of the 
Augsburg Confession. "4) The resolutions passed in Richmond emphasize, as D. 
Neve briefly sums up the content of the same, "that the General Synod stands on 
the unamended Augsburg Confession, and that it does not wish to know of any 
distinction between fundamental and non-fundamental in the Augustana with regard 
to confessional commitment to the same. It is emphasized that in the Augustana 
everything is fundamental, that everything is obligatory. And with reference to the 
other confessional writings, the Richmond Synod declared that it held them in high 
esteem, regarding them as "a most valuable body of Lutheran belief which developed 
the doctrines of the Augsburg Confession". 5) 


3) The resolution of Hagerstown 1895 reads, "Resolved, That, in order to remove all 
fear and misapprehension, this convention of the General Synod hereby expresses its entire 
satisfaction with the present form of doctrinal basis and confessional subscription, which is 
the Word of God, the infallible rule of faith and practice, and the Unaltered Augsburg 
Confession as throughout in perfect consistence with it, - nothing more, nothing less." 
(Proceedings 1909, p. 60.) 

4) The resolution passed in Des Moines in 1901 reads, "Resolved, That, in these days 
of doctrinal unrest in many quarters, we rejoice to find ourselves unshaken in our spiritual 
and historic faith, and therefore reaffirm our unreserved allegiance to the present basis of the 
General Synod; and we hold that, to make any distinction between fundamental and so-called 
non-fundamental doctrines in the Augsburg Confession, is contrary to that basis as set forth 
in our formula of confessional subscription." (Proceedings 1909, p. 60.) 

5) Concerning the term "unaltered", the Richmond Assembly in 1909 gave the following 
explanation: "While the General Synod's formula of confessional subscription mentions only 
the Augsburg Confession, without specifying the terms ‘altered’ or ‘unaltered,’ yet it is a 
historical fact that the General Synod has never subscribed to any edition of the Confession 
save the 'unaltered' form, and does not now subscribe to any other edition. This is known as 
the Editio Princeps of 1530/31, and is precisely the edition from which a translation was 
prepared by a joint committee of the General Synod, the General Council, the United Synod 
in the South, and the Joint Synod of Ohio 'as a Common Standard of the Augsburg 
Confession in English.'" (Proceedings 1909, p, 56 f.) - Den 
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The above provisions, however, were not themselves incorporated into the 
Constitution of the General Synod by acceptance of the same on the part of its 
District Synods. Instead, the assembly decided in Rich- 


Concerning the term "fundamental", the same assembly declared: "When the General Synod 
says, in her formula of confessional subscription, that she accepts 'the Augsburg Confession 
as a correct exhibition of the fundamental doctrines of the divine Word, and of the faith of 
our Church founded upon that Word,' she means precisely what she says, namely, that the 
fundamental doctrines of God's Word are correctly set forth in the Confession. She does not 
mean that some of the doctrines set forth in the Confession are non-fundamental, and, 
therefore, may be accepted or rejected; she means that they are all fundamental, and their 
exhibition in the Confession is to be accepted by those who subscribe to the Confession. 
Relative to this matter, the General Synod, at Des Moines, Iowa, in 1901, declared that 'to 
make any distinction between fundamental and so-called non-fundamental doctrines in the 
Augsburg Confession is contrary to that basis' - the basis of the General Synod - 'as set forth 
in our formula of confessional subscription.’ Likewise, at Hagerstown, Md., in 1895, the 
General Synod declared the Augsburg Confession to be 'throughout in perfect consistence' 
with the Word of God. Those official declarations, together with the well-known York 
Resolution, adopted in 1864, bind the General Synod to the Augsburg Confession in its 
entirety. The General Synod therefore asserts that the chief or foundation doctrines of God's 
Word are set forth in the Confession, and that they are correctly set forth therein." (p. 57.) - 
The resolution passed in Richmond in 1909 reads: "Resolved, That, inasmuch as the Augsburg 
Confession is the original, generic confession of the Lutheran Church, accepted by Luther 
and his coadjutors, and subscribed to by all Lutheran bodies the world over, we therefore 
deem it an adequate and sufficient standard of Lutheran doctrine. In making this statement, 
however, the General Synod in no wise means to imply that she ignores, rejects, repudiates, 
or antagonizes the Secondary Symbols of the Book of Concord, nor forbids any of her 
members from accepting or teaching all of them, in strict accordance with the Lutheran 
regulating principle of justifying faith. On the contrary, she holds those Symbols in high 
esteem, regards them as a most valuable body of Lutheran belief, explaining and unfolding 
the doctrines of the Augsburg Confession, and she hereby recommends that they be 
diligently and faithfully studied by our ministers and laymen." (p. 60.) - Concerning the 
phrase, "the Word of God, as contained in the canonical Scriptures," contained in the 1864 
form, the following resolution was passed at Richmond in 1909: "Whereas the phrase, 'the Word 
of God, as contained in the canonical Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments,’ occurs in 
our formula of confessional subscription; and, whereas, when our fathers framed this 
language the theological distinction between the two statements, 'The Bible is the Word of 
God' and, 'The Bible contains the Word of God,' had not yet been made, or, at least, was not 
yet in vogue, and therefore there could have been no intention on their part of committing 
the General Synod to lax or heretical views of the inspiration of the Sacred Scriptures. 
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The General Synod in Washington, D.C., in 1911, presented two new articles, which 
were referred to the district synods for a vote. Accordingly, two new articles were 
submitted to the Washington, D. C., assembly in 1911, which were referred to the 
district synods for a vote. After two years it was reported to the assembly at 
Atchison, Kans. that the new doctrinal basis had been adopted by all the synods 
and thus formed a part of the constitution of the General Synod from 1913 on. These 
two articles, which GroBe had not yet been able to communicate in his "Doctrines 
of Distinction" of 1911, read, according to Neve, in German translation, as follows: 
"Article Il, Doctrinal Basis. The General Synod with the Evangelical Lutheran Church 
of the Fathers places itself upon the canonical Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments as the Word of God and the infallible rule for faith and life; and it places 
itself upon the Unaltered Augsburg Confession as a correct exposition of the faith 
and doctrine of our Church, as founded upon the Word. Article Ill, The Secondary 
Symbols. While the General Synod holds the Augsburg Confession to be a sufficient 
and thoroughly adequate doctrinal basis for the interaction of Lutheran synods, it 
recognizes the Apology of the Augsburg Confession, the Schmalkaldic Articles, 
Luther's Small Catechism, Luther's Large Catechism, and the Formula of Concord 
as statements of Lutheran doctrine of great historical and explanatory value, and 
especially commends the Small Catechism as a guide for teaching." 6) 


Scriptures, but, on the contrary, a sincere desire to plant her firmly on the true doctrine of Biblical 
inspiration; and whereas the General Synod has ever occupied the same position with reference to 
the true and complete inspiration of the canonical Scriptures; therefore, Resolved, That we 
herewith declare our adherence to the statement, 'The Bible is the Word of God,' and reject the 
error implied in the statement, 'The Bible contains the Word of God.' " (p. 60.) 

6) The English text of these decisions is as follows: "Article I]. Doctrinal Basis. With the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of the Fathers, the General Synod receives and holds the canonical 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments as the Word of God and the only infallible rule of faith 
and practice; and it receives and holds the Unaltered Augsburg Confession as a correct exhibition 
of the faith and doctrine of our Church as founded upon the Word. - Article III: The Secondary 
Symbols. While the General Synod regards the Augsburg Confession as a sufficient and altogether 
adequate doctrinal basis for the cooperation of Lutheran synods, it also recognizes the Apology of 
the Augsburg Confession, the Smalcald Articles, the Small Catechism of Luther, the Large 
Catechism of Luther, and the Formula of Concord as expositions of Lutheran doctrine of great 
historical and interpretative value, and especially commends the Small Catechism of Luther, the 
Large Catechism of Luther, and the Formula of Concord. 
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In his "History of the Lutheran Church in America" D. Neve notes the adoption 
of this new doctrinal basis: "This was a great step forward in the General Synod in 
the direction of confessional correctness. The explicit naming of the 'Unaltered' 
Augsburg Confession meant an explicit confession against Melanchthonism, that is, 
against Definite Platform theology or ‘American Lutheranism.’ And the elimination of 
the old phrase of Fundamental Doctrines meant the clearing up of a phrase that had 
done much damage in the General Synod." Certainly, the progress signified by the 
adoption of the above doctrinal basis can only be rejoiced in by every Lutheran. And 
doubly so of every Missourian. Is it but a dull acknowledgment of the real state of 
affairs, when Neve writes of the influence of Walther and our Synod: "The united 
unity, combined with size (for Missouri soon became by far the largest Synod), 
exerted a tremendous influence outwardly, and strengthened, especially in the 
Eastern Synods, the ‘already awakened denominational consciousness." And yet 
the Missourian Wyneken was in any case one of the first to give a strong and truly 
sound Lutheran testimony before the assembled General Synod against their false 
teachings, and that at a time when such an advocacy of faithful Lutheranism was 
scarcely rated higher than a bad joke! The "Lutheran Shepherd's Voice" of July 1, 
1845, in its report on the proceedings of the 13th General Synod meeting in 
Baltimore, remarks: "Father Wyneken of Baltimore spoke out on various 
painting against the doctrine and customs, books and journals of the Lutheran 
Church" [meaning the General Synod with its doctrines, measures and writings of 
the time; cf. "Lutherans" I, p. 96] "and threatened to testify against the same. The 
Synod listened good-naturedly to this facetious motion, and laid the same on the 
table." How, then, should we Missourians not rejoice in a fruit which has come about 
with through our testimony of truth! But we would be indulging in false notions if we 
were to conclude without further ado from the formal new confessional position of 
the General Synod that the real facts in the General Synod also really coincided with 
its present official declaration, and thus that the General- 


Catechism as a book of instruction." (Proceedings 1913, p. 126.) - At the meeting at Atchison, 
Kans., 1913, the following passage from the report of the Common Service Committee was also 
adopted by the General Synod: "The minutes of the District Synods . . . also show that the 
amendments relating to the doctrinal basis were approved by all of the Synods. 1. Resolved, In 
view of the fact that the requirements of the Constitution in regard to its amendment have been 
met, it is hereby declared that the said amendments have been adopted, and are parts of the 
Constitution of this body." 
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synod should now be graduated from all unionism. We hope, however, that the 
General Synod will make further progress in the future, and to that end we point out 
below several points which must not be disregarded in judging the General Synod. 
F. B. 
(Conclusion follows.) 


Bible and moral teaching in the public schools. 


(Conclusion.) 

Without a certain morality and respectability, the justitia civilis, the 
coexistence of men, that is, the existence of the State, is not possible. This morality 
must therefore be demanded by the State, and for this reason it may of course also 
teach it, and that to the extent that it concerns it, with the means of teaching which 
it has, and by putting into operation the motives which it can generate, awaken, and 
control. 

The scope of civil justice. The State can demand only those virtues that are 
necessary for the orderly, peaceful coexistence of men, and can punish only those 
vices that disturb the peaceful, orderly coexistence of men or make it impossible. 
He is therefore concerned only with the commandments of the second tablet, and 
even these only in so far as they affect the external deed to the detriment of the 
other citizen who has the same rights. HeBhusius: "And it is quite finely said by 
Aristotle: est custos legis, the authority is a patroness of the law. But the authorities 
do not administer the whole law, but only a small part of it, namely, as far as the 
outward discipline and obedience are concerned, which the temporal rulers can 
judge." (Baier, ed. Walther, III, 730.) Luther: "Authority shall not prevent what every 
one wants to teach and believe, be it gospel or lies; it is enough to prevent sedition 
and discord." (Ibid., 732.) 

One must not make too great demands on the State in regard to the morality 
which it is to bring about and enforce. One must be satisfied with little. Because the 
great mass of every nation is unbelieving and godless, it is not possible, and it is 
not at all the task of the secular government, to bring about in the state that 
everything should be done according to the guidance of the divine word, that all 
citizens should walk as they ought to walk before God. This was not possible even 
in Israel. Moses, as a prophet and the mouth of God, commanded and ordered 
under the threat of divine wrath and punishment, but as a political leader he had to 
slacken much for the sake of the hardness of the people's hearts. The Lord Christ 
Himself simply states this fact, without a word of rebuke against Moses, who 
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which he could not enforce, but only against the people who had hard hearts, Matth. 
19, 7 f. In our time, when we urge the need for better moral instruction and a more 
energetic demand for a higher degree of morality, we point to such things as the 
laxity in entering into and breaking up marriages. They point to the many frivolous 
divorces. These are conditions unworthy of a Christian people. But here we must 
first get rid of the fable of the Christian people. The Christians among the people 
have their instructions in God's Word, and act according to them. In the case of 
others, the state must do as well as it can, rejoice when it can prevent the worst, 
and often let lesser evils and sins pass in order to prevent greater and more grievous 
ones. He should not try to make the world pious. The words of Luther on Ps. 45:7 
are delightful: "The sceptre of thy kingdom is a straight sceptre." Among other things, 
he says: "This is the sum of it, that all other kings are to some extent tyrants and do 
not have a straight scepter; their government is not without infirmities and evil deeds 
and tyranny, as we see in the best kings, David and others. But Christ alone has a 
straight sceptre in his kingdom. Why is this? Because our King has the Word of God, 
which is pure even to the smallest tittle (puncto mathematico). But you know that 
Aristotle, in his ethics, compares moral things with the physical point and not with 
the mathematical. A jurist who speaks law does not hit the mathematical point or the 
invisible; it is enough that he has hit the circumference, and the nearer to the centre 
the better; he does not hit the purpose, it is enough that he does not shoot at the 
target at all. For in matters of right and wrong (in materia morali) one must set the 
point two paces large, but the circumference as large as, say, a city. If one does 
this, one will not be entirely lacking in the goal. For nowhere are there such laws as 
are without defect, and nowhere can such a king be found who ruled without 
injustice. But it is enough that the laws and the kings strive to hit the mark, lest they 
overshoot . . . so that the laws and civil justice are in truth, as it were, like a beggar's 
cloak, sewn together of various rags, which afterwards, because of the diversity of 
cases (negotiorum), must be changed and improved, added to and taken away 
from." (V, 392 f.) 

The motives that the state can put behind its ordinances are willing obedience 
from reason and natural conscience, or obedience enforced by force. Not true fear 
and love of God. This no external dressage, no legal instruction, not even God's law, 
can produce. Which creates 
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only the gospel of the grace of God and the forgiveness of sins. And there the church 
does the state the most important service, that it fills people with these motives, who 
are then subject to human order, not only for the sake of punishment, but for the 
sake of the Lord and for the conscience. 

Obedience demands the authorities and must demand them. These are 
always the expressions, "Let every man be subject to the authorities," Rom. 13:1; 
"Be subject to all human order," 1 Pet. 2:13; "Remind them to be subject and 
obedient to princes and authorities," Tit. 3:1; "All Israel was obedient to him 
[Solomon]," 1 Chron. 30, 23. This may be a willing obedience, and with the 
understanding, good citizens it is. These then are the "pious" with their "good works," 
who have nothing to fear from the mighty, but "have praise of the same," Rom. 13, 
3; 1 Pet. 2, 14. They consider the necessity and benefit of civil order, that it is there 
"too good for thee," Rom. 13, 4; "God's servants, who shall manage such protection," 
Rom. 13, 6. That evil may be controlled, vengeance brought upon evildoers, 1 Pet. 
2, 14, serves the good citizens, that they may "lead a quiet and still life," 1 Tim. 2, 2, 
live assured of their life and possessions. Such good citizens must be the majority 
of the people, and they are; otherwise there would be perpetual wheeling and 
dealing, and the existence of a state, the existence of any kind of order, and the 
coexistence of men would be simply impossible. Mostly this must be the case in 
countries where this is the doctrine underlying the whole state building, that the 
government has its legitimate powers from the consent of the governed, where the 
constitutions begin: "We, the people." But there are always wicked ones who must 
be forced into external obedience and punished for their offenses. "But they that 
resist shall receive judgment upon themselves," Rom. 13:2; to them the mighty are 
to be feared, v. 3; they shall know and know it, that the authorities bear the sword, 
and bear it not in vain; they are an avenger to punish them that do evil, v. 4. For 
these people penal clauses are appended to the laws. For them is the sword, the 
penal power. The authorities can do no more than make the necessary laws which 
order and make possible the orderly, peaceful coexistence of men, and that they 
then demand and, if necessary, enforce obedience to these laws. 

But people who work for moral, religious, even Christian instruction and 
education through the State are not content with either. For once they set too high a 
standard for the moral life to be attained, they are not content with sending 
themselves into civil orders, they are not satisfied with the outward justitia civilis, but 
the State is to make the people pious, so that they may, after 
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Walk God's word. He is to enforce "Christian marriage," "the Christian Sabbath," etc. 
And the other; and that is it most of all. There is no lack of knowledge. Every man 
knows all that is necessary to an honest life, as surely as he has reason and a natural 
conscience, and the work of the law is written in his heart, Rom. 2:15. But it is 
because men do not do what they know very well they ought to do; the right driving 
motive, the fear of God, is lacking. That is where religion is to be brought in. Moral, 
religious instruction and education are supposed to help, and this is expected from 
the State. It is quite forgotten how these motives come into man. Not by any laws, 
however good, not by any training, however embarrassing; that can at most bring 
about hypocrites. Fear and love of God, and a truly pious life, not even God's law 
can bring about in fallen, sinful man. "The law only worketh wrath," Rom. 4:15. By 
the law only the sinful lusts are more excited in the flesh, and are strong in the 
members to bring forth fruit unto death, Rom. 7:5. "The law alone showeth God's 
wrath and severity; the law accuseth us, and sheweth us how he will punish sin so 
dreadfully both with temporal and eternal punishments." (Apol., p. 110.) "How then 
can we love God, when we are in such high, great fears and unspeakable struggles, 
when we feel such great, terrible God's earnestness and wrath, which feels stronger 
than any man on earth can say or speak." (p. 172 et seq.) "Where faith is, there the 
love of God follows, as we said above. And this is what is meant by timor filialis, 
namely, such fear and fright for God, when nevertheless faith in Christ again 
comforts us. Servilis timor autem, servile fear, is fear without faith; there becomes 
vain wrath and despair." (P. 172.) "Yea, we cannot love God, for let the heart first be 
sure that sin is forgiven him." (p. 107 &c.) Only the gospel of the grace of God in 
Christ brings about truly pious walk. The sinner who, after the terrors of the law, has 
become glad and certain of the grace of God and the forgiveness of his sins in the 
gospel, in Christ, now loves and fears the God who is gracious to him, wants to live 
in love and thanksgiving to Him, wants to serve God and, for God's sake, also his 
neighbor, wants also to be subject to all human order for the sake of the Lord. Such 
moral instruction - the only instruction that leads to the goal - cannot be supplied by 
the state; it cannot awaken such motives, because it does not have the gospel. Let 
the Church do that, and let the State let the Church do that. It should stay in its own 
field, deal only with such morality as concerns it, and which it can control, and there 
simply expect obedience and, if necessary, enforce it. 
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The state has reason and the natural knowledge of God, its own corpus juris, 
as teaching aids; this it should inculcate. The natural law is sufficient for an 
outwardly respectable life. The law is not peculiar to Christianity. Good moral 
precepts, therefore, are contained in the writings of respectable philosophers. 
Apology: "We also say that it is within our capacity to live outwardly honorably, but 
to become pious and holy for God is not within our capacity. (p. 80.) "Item, that lusts 
and thoughts inwardly are not sin, unless | consent to them altogether. The same 
speech and words in the philosophers' books are to be understood of outward 
respectability to the world, and also outward punishment to the world. For there it is 
true, as the lawyers say, Lex cogitationis, thoughts are free from duty and 
punishment. But God searcheth the heart, and God's judgment and sentence are 
otherwise. . . And the same sayings of the sophists have done much unspeakable 
harm, by which they mix philosophy and doctrine, which outwardly concern life, for 
the world, with the gospel." (P. 85.) "Forasmuch as the natural law, which agrees 
with the law of Moses, or ten commandments, is innate and written in all men's 
hearts, and therefore reason can in some measure comprehend and understand 
the ten commandments," etc. (p. 88.) "If by such works we can become pious and 
Christians for God, | would gladly hear (and try all your best to answer here) what 
difference there should be between the philosophers’ and Christ's doctrine. ... | 
myself have heard a great preacher who did not think of Christ and the gospel, and 
preached Aristotelis Ethicorum. Is not this called childish, foolish preaching among 
Christians? But if the adversary's teaching is true, the Ethicorum is a delicious book 
of sermons and a fine new Bible. For of outwardly honorable living no one will easily 
write better than Aristotle. ... . . As if Christ had come to give good laws and 
commandments by which we should merit forgiveness of sins, and not rather to 
proclaim the grace and peace of God, and to distribute the Holy Spirit by his merit 
and blood. Therefore, if we accept the doctrine of the adversaries, that we may merit 
forgiveness of sins by the power of natural reason and our works, we are already 
Aristotelian and not Christian, and there is no difference between respectable and 
heathen, between Pharisaic and Christian life, between philosophy and the Gospel." 
(p. 88 f. The Gospel the specifically Christian.) "For the Lord God wills that gross 
sins be warded off by an outward discipline; and to maintain the same, he gives 
laws, ordains superiors, gives learned, wise men to serve for the regiment. And thus 
to lead an outwardly honorable life and walk, reason is able to some extent by its 
own powers, although it is often hindered by inherent weakness. 
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and is also prevented from doing so by the devil's lift. Although | gladly give such an 
outward life and good works as much praise as is due them, for in this life and in 
the worldly life nothing is better than honesty and virtue, as Aristotle says that 
neither the morning star nor the evening star is more lovely and beautiful than 
honesty and righteousness, as God also rewards such virtue with bodily gifts, yet 
good works and such a life should not be so exalted as to be a disgrace to Christ. 
(p. 91.) "Of the way and wisdom to keep unity, much also is written everywhere in 
the books of philosophers and worldly wise men." (S. 127.) 

Christians should not think that they are doing something great for God and 
His Word when they bring the Bible into the state schools as a literary or historical 
work, or even as a textbook of external "morality." In so doing they do little honor to 
the Scriptures. Its purpose is a much higher one. And their treatment would depend 
entirely upon the disposition of the particular teacher. The teachings of the public 
schools are not trained to teach the Scriptures. Nor can they be tested for orthodoxy. 
That would certainly be a religious test in an office conferred by the state. That it be 
prescribed: It is only to be read; no remarks are to be made on it, conceals nothing. 
The teacher will not be able to refrain from it; besides, facial expressions and 
gestures, the whole manner of reading and letting read, often speak a clear 
language. The proper treatment of the matter has been stated in the Supreme Court 
of Ohio in 1872. There the school board of Cincinnati had ordered that the schools 
should be opened by the reading of a passage of Scripture, and by suitable singing 
on the part of the children. In the superior court, before which the matter finally 
came, this was pronounced, "If it is true that our law requires the teaching of the 
Christian religion in the schools, surely all the teachers should be Christians. If | 
were one of the teachers, | would tell the children, first, that the Christian religion is 
true, and all others are false, and, secondly, that this law is itself an unchristian one. 
That would be one of my first lessons, to show the pupils that it is unchristian. The 
lesson would be: 'All things whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, do 
ye even so unto them; that is the law and the prophets.' | could not look the most 
wretched unbeliever or heathen in the face and say that such a law was right. | 
would have to tell him that it was a product of perverse Christianity, and not part of 
the 'light' which Christians are to shine on an unbelieving world. | would further have 
to say at the same time that it violates the spirit of our Constitution, and is a state 
religion in embryo; that if we have no right to tax it, to maintain a worship service, 
we have also 
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have no right to tax him for religious instruction; that to tax a man to fight his religion 
is great tyranny; that, however small the tax, this is the first step toward state 
religion; and | would add that the first step in this direction logically includes the last 
step." (Blakely, American State Papers, p. 196.) 

The Bible is, after all, a religious book. And the people who want to bring the 
Bible into the public schools with all their might are usually not honest, who pretend 
that they want to see it introduced in some other capacity. They want it introduced 
precisely as a religious book, they want to mix church and state, to force God's word 
upon the people with the strong arm of the state. Quite rightly Schaff-Herzog says: 
"An effort has been made to conceal the nature of this religious coercion by insisting 
that instruction in the Bible has to do with historical information only. While such an 
argument might be applied to mere church history, it is inapplicable here. It involves a 
misunderstanding of the most important part of the subject." The Reformed spirit 
which dwelt in Zwingli, Calvin, and Knox, and of which our country was sufficiently 
blessed during the colonial period, is asserted in this. That people recoil in horror: 
No, we are for divorce of church and state, proves nothing. Papists can talk like 
that, too. Thus it was said this year in the well-known Catholic magazine "Stimmen 
der Zeit" (Voices of the Times): the right relationship of church and state is 
succinctly stated in Matth. 22, 21. An example. In his dogmatics Hodge first defines 
and separates church and state quite correctly. But on the very next page he says: 
"What are the duties of the officers of the State with regard to the Church? The State 
is a divine institution and the officers thereof are God's ministers, Rom. 13, 1-4. Christ 
the Mediator is, as a revealed fact, 'Ruler among the nations,’ King of kings and Lord 
of lords, Rev. 19, 16; Matt. 28, 18; Phil. 2, 9-11; Eph. 1, 17-23; and the Sacred 
Scriptures are an infallible rule of faith and practise to all men under all conditions. It 
follows, therefore, first, that every nation should explicitly acknowledge the Christ of 
God to be the Supreme Governor, and His revealed will be the supreme fundamental 
law of the land, to the general principles of which all special legislation should be 
conformed; secondly, that all civil officers should make the glory of God their end, 
and His revealed will their guide; thirdly, that, while no distinction should be made 
between the various Christian denominations, and perfect liberty of conscience and 
worship be allowed to all men, nevertheless the Christian magistrate should seek to 
promote piety as well as civil order (Conf. Faith, chap. 23, § 2). This they are to do, 
not by assuming ecclesiastical functions, nor by attempting to patronize or control the 
Church, but by their personal 
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example, by giving impartial protection to church-property and facility to church-work, 
by the enactment and enforcement of laws conceived in the true spirit of the Gospel, 
and especially in maintaining inviolate the Christian Sabbath and Christian marriage, 
and in providing for Christian instruction in the public schools" (Outlines, p. 434.) The 
National Reform Association wants these words inserted in the Preamble of the 
Constitution: "humbly acknowledging Almighty God as the Source of all authority and 
power in civil government, the Lord Jesus Christ as the Ruler among nations, and His 
revealed will as the supreme law of the land, in order to constitute a Christian 
government". From this, as they themselves know and say quite well, would follow 
everything else they desire, e.g., the Sabbath, the oath, public morality, a Christian 
nation, Christian laws and customs, "the religious element in education," etc. Pulling 
at the same Strange are the Women's Christian Temperance Union, the Prohibition 
Party, and American Sabbath Union. The Covenanter Church or Reformed 
Presbyterian Church forbids its members to become citizens and to vote "under a 
Christless constitution.” It said no man could have two supreme laws over him. "You 
might as well undertake to fulfill these conditions in a Christless Church as in a 
Christless State." "Uncle Sam needs conversion, and after conversion will come 
confession of Christ." We scent and fear this spirit even where it is only the 
requirement of Bible reading in the public schools. 

If all the citizens of the country were all Christians, then there would be no 
difficulty. Then the local school would simply be the school of the local Christian 
community. But in the state, which is from the outset a quite different institution from 
the church, with quite different tasks, etc., there are also other people than 
Christians, and even always in the majority; and the church has neither commission, 
power, nor right to force the Bible and Christian religion and Christian life on anyone 
by force; but what is done by the state) is always ultimately done by force. That 
would be Turkish, but not Christian missionary practice. The good end does not 
justify every means. What Christian missionary order and practice is, we see from 
such passages as Matth. 10, 14 ff; Luk. 9, 53 ff; Apost. 13, 46. 51. 

Luther wrote, "The coiner lacked nothing else, but that he did not rightly 
distinguish the word. The word commanded the David to war; the coiner was 
commanded to preach." (IX, 801.) Quite rightly, Roger Williams, when the 
acclamation, "Is not the laborer worth his hire?" was thought to drive him wonders 
as into a corner, said calmly, "Yes, from them that hire him." Rev. Cotton, on the 
other hand, was not afraid to say, "Persecution is not wrong in itself. It is wicked for 
falsehood to persecute truth; 
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but it is the sacred duty of truth to persecute falsehood." That is crude. But it is in the 
same category when Rev. E. B. Graharn says in the Christian Statesman of May 21, 
1885, "We might add in all justice, if the opponents of the Bible do not like our 
Government and its Christian features, let them go to some wild, desolate country, and 
in the name of the devil, and for the sake of the devil, subdue it, and set up a government 
of their own on infidel and atheistic ideas; and then, if they can stand it, stay there till 
they die." 

Nor are the Christians of the land united in the doctrine and confession of 
divine word. Thus they cannot and must not cooperate in instructing the youth in 
wholesome doctrine. This is written wherever the Scriptures forbid unionism. And 
again: to trim the doctrine so that it is right for all, a so-called general, dogma-less 
Christianity, is not possible and is not right. It is not right, because God does not 
want such haggling with his word, and has forbidden all doing or adding to it. It is not 
possible because it would not give satisfaction. Well known are the catchwords, 
which do not require much thought: "the principles of the Christian religion", "the 
fundamental and non-sectarian principles of Christianity". In the Blair Bill, which came 
before the Senate in 1888, it was provided: Every State in this Union shall establish 
and maintain schools in which the children shall also be instructed "in virtue, 
morality, and in the principles of the Christian religion." But instruction shall not be 
given "in the doctrines, tenets, beliefs, ceremonials, or observances peculiar to any sect, 
denomination, organization, or society being, or claiming to be, religious in its 
character." The non plus ultra of phrase is when Lyman Abbott says: "We run up the 
Puritan [!] flag, and emblazon on it the motto of a modern and modified Puritanism; a 
State Christian, but not ecclesiastical; with faith, but no creed; reverence, but no ritual; 
a recognized religion, but no established Church." 

Senator Blair had written in 1890 that he believed it would be quite possible 
to produce a textbook of the "Principles of Morality, Virtue, and the Christian 
Religion" that would be agreeable to Protestants and Catholics. This was then 
attempted in a small way the next year, not with a textbook, but for the time being 
with a religious form to be used at the beginning of school. The Christian Statesman 
of May 28, 1891, reported how in New Haven, Conn., Catholics and Protestants had 
stuck together and elected members to the school board who were in favor of 
reinstating religious commencement ceremonies. This school board had then 
appointed a committee consisting of three Protestant pastors and professors and 
two Catholic priests to devise such a ceremonial. This "undenominational" liturgy 
looked like this: the 
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Our Father and the Apostles' Creed, with this in between: Teacher: "Hail Mary, full 
of grace! The Lord is with thee; blessed art thou among women, and blessed is the 
fruit of thy womb, JESUS." Children answer, "Holy Mary, Mother of God, pray for us 
sinners now and at the hour of our death!, Amen." Very neutral! So "Protestants and 
Catholics united"! According to the Christian’ Statesman of September 1, 1887, at a 
conference of the brethren of the National Reform Association, the question was 
done by one 'to whom some sense dawned, If we use the Protestant Bible where 
the Protestants are in the majority, how much could we say if the Catholics 
introduced the Douay translation where they are in the majority?’ To this he was 
informed: "We would not protest. This is not a question of translations, but of whether 
God's Word should have a place in the public schools. By the way, there are hardly 
half a dozen passages in the Douay translation in which specifically Roman doctrine 
is expressed. - James Madison wrote in 1823 that he had heard of the proposal to 
compose prayers out of nothing but Bible verses. But, he says, even such prayers 
would offend, because there are sects that do not tolerate read prayers. 

This whole procedure makes one wonder: if the state can choose one religion, 
the Christian religion, why can't it also choose a certain sect and simply make it the 
state church? Once the principle of separation is abandoned, then it is pure 
arbitrariness to set a limit anywhere. Madison has already argued that way. And do 
people who belong to a different religion, or no religion at all, have no rights in the 
state? May the majority exercise tyranny of conscience? It seems very reasonable 
what the Wisconsin State Supreme Court ruled on this question in 1890: that reading 
the Bible is a worship service, that Bible reading is "sectarian instruction" in the sense 
of the Constitution, and that the whole thing is unseemly. The test could soon be 
made by reading the Douay translation to Protestants, or even from the Koran or the 
Book of Mormon. But Christianity is the true religion. Yes, but the State cannot 
decide that, any more than it can decide which of the sects among Christians teach 
rightly. The Constitution takes no account of religion; it knows only citizens. The 
objection that no one is compelled to take part in religious exercises, and that 
children who should not take part in them may go out as long as they please, is itself 
proof that reading has a sectarian character. "The reading of the Bible in public 
schools is, by its nature and intention, a worship; and since this is so, it is said to 
compel the people, by taxation, to take part in public religious exercises. 
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To build and maintain schools where such reading is practiced, that is, to compel 
them by law to build and maintain places of worship." (Blakely, American State 
Papers, p. 226 f.) 

That the state teaches religion is pernicious to the state and to religion. Luther 
writes: "If the princes want to mix such things together, as they are doing now, then 
God help us that we do not live long, so that we do not see such misfortune. For 
then everything in the Christian religion must fall to pieces. As has happened under 
the papacy, when the bishops have become princes. And if now the temporal lords 
become popes and bishops, that one should preach to them and say what they like 
to hear, preach at that time the wretched devil! He also will preach." (Baier Ill, 741.) 
To this the whole history of the world and of the Church bears witness. Washington, 
Jefferson and Madison reminded us of this again and again in their time and, among 
other reasons, kept the people at bay who wanted to make the Constitution 
"religious" from the outset. They wanted to make the Constitution "religious" from 
the very beginning. From Madison's Memorial and Remonstrance, which we would 
like to reproduce in full, 
only from a passage which belongs here. He says: "It is supposed that the secular 
government is a competent judge of religious truth, or that it may use religion as a 
means to governmental ends. The first is a miserable presumption, which is belied 
by experience to the contrary in all ages and in all the world; the second is an unholy 
perversion of the means given for our blessedness. The Christian religion does not 
need the assistance of the secular arm. "Experience testifies that state-churchism, 
instead of being conducive to the purity and efficacy of religion, has had the opposite 
effect. For nearly 1500 years nationalization of the Christian Church has been tried. 
What have been the fruits? More or less at all ends haughtiness and laziness among 
the clergy, and ignorance and servility among the laity; superstition, bigotry, and 
persecution among both. What effect has state-churchism had on civil society? In 
many cases it has been seen to raise up a Spiritual tyranny from the ruins of the 
authority of the State; in many cases it has been seen to support the thrones of 
political tyranny; in no case has it been observed to have been the guardian of the 
liberty of the nations. . . . Although in its present appearance it looks as if it were a 
good deal removed from the Inquisition, it is but a difference of degree. Streams of 
blood have been shed in the Old World because the secular arm tried in vain to stifle 
religious strife by punishing all dissent." From Jefferson these sentences, "It signifies 
a departure from the design of the holy Founder of our religion, who, though he 
called Herr 
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is both over body and soul, but did not want to extend the same by coercion either 
one way or the other, as he could well have done according to his omnipotence. ... 
The worldly rulers have at all times established and maintained false religions over 
the greater part of the earth. . . . Our civil rights depend as little on our religious views 
as on our views in physics and geometry. ... .. The State only punishes external acts 
which disturb the peace and good order." 

That Christians want to assign moral and religious instruction and education to 
the state is a disgrace for Christians and a bankruptcy for the church. Side pieces to 
this are: working for Sabbath laws in the sense that the state should see to the 
sanctification of the "Sabbath," the "Lord's day," and drive the people into the 
churches; for temperance laws, etc.; crying out against Sunday mail, Sunday 
newspapers, etc., namely, that the government should shut all this off so that the 
people will come to church. Or such complaints as this: "This railroad [Chicago and 
Kock Island] has been running excursion trains on the Sabbath from Des Moines to 
Colfax Springs, and the pastors complain that their church members go on these 
excursions." "You relegate moral instruction to the church, and then you let people 
go where they will on Sunday, so that we cannot get at them." Or when a mother, 
whose son has taken up the habit of drinking, inquires of a newspaper how the saloon 
keeper, or anybody else, can be dealt with by the law. Everything is to be done by 
the state, done by law, done by force. And the church? God have mercy! 

We do not join in the effort to have the Bible and "Christian morality" taught 
by the state, but work against it. 

Unfortunately, the Lutheran General Council at its last meeting also passed 
the resolution:' "Resolved, That the General Council heartily favors the reading of the 
Bible in all schools, public and private, and deplores any efforts to have the practise 
discontinued; that the General Council recognizes, however, that the mere formal 
reading of passages of Scripture at school exercises is by no means to be regarded as a 
substitute for other religious instruction." 

In order not to be misunderstood, we must always state the motives for which 
we take this position, namely, neither with the unbelievers out of enmity against 
religion, nor with the Romans out of enmity against the reading of the Bible, but 
precisely out of love for God's Word and Kingdom on the one hand, and for the State 
and its institutions and liberties on the other; as Christians who, in accordance with 
the instruction of their Lord, want to give to Caesar what is Caesar's, and to God what 
is God's; and as Americans, the Church 
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and state neatly divorced, because that is best for both. We must say this again and 
again, otherwise it will be reported in one breath at every opportunity: One generally 
wants to have Bible and religious instruction in the state schools, only the Turner, 
the Jews, the Catholics and the Lutherans are against it. 

Thus, in the case before the Wisconsin Supreme Court already referred to, 
Chief Justice Lyon defended himself against the charge: "To exclude the reading of 
the Bible from the district schools is to disparage the Scriptures, is a severe blow to 
their influence on the minds and consciences, and is pernicious to the cause of 
religion." He said, "We firmly reject this view. The priceless truths of the Bible are 
best taught to youth in church, in Sunday and parochial schools, at social religious 
meetings, and especially by parents in the home. There these truths can be 
explained and inculcated, there the spiritual welfare of the child can be cherished, 
and his spiritual life can be guided and encouraged in harmony with the demands 
of the conscience of the parents. To such teaching and education the Constitution 
puts nothing in the way. It only keeps the religious shad out of the district schools. 
It does this, not from hostility to religion, but because the people who adopted it 
believed that the public welfare would thus be promoted, and they have pronounced 
so in the Preamble." (Blakely, p. 228 f.) Bancroft says of the Constitution that it is as 
itis, "not from indifference, but that the infinite spirit of eternal truth might move in its 
freedom and parity and power." And Madison declared, "We are teaching the world 
the great truth , . . that religion flourishes in greater purity without, than with, the aid 
of government." 

Public schools with religiously based moral teaching and with corrupt 
Christian instruction would not be more welcome and useful to us than schools 
without any religion at all, but would be worse. They would not make the 
preservation and maintenance of the Christian parochial school superfluous, but all 
the more necessary. E. P. 


Anglo-Catholics and the Great War.*) 


What are Anglo-Catholics? The name has only recently come into use in 
England. The thing, however, Anglo-Catholicism, has been gradually developing for 
about eighty years. It is the fruit of the attachment to the names of Keble, Newman, 
and Pusey. 


*) In this article Albert Guthke describes the ritualists in England and the hopes they attach 
to the world war. We take the same from the "Reformation" 1915, No. 47. 
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the Oxford Movement. In the beginning this meant mainly a resistance against 
liberalism in state and church, which threatened the privileges and peculiarities of 
the state church. It has its merits in the field of inner mission, social work and pastoral 
care. But from it has also come a direction which became very dangerous to the 
evangelical character of the Anglican Church, because, going beyond the original 
aims, it sought the complete recovery of the "Catholic heritage." Of the extent and 
importance of this Anglo-Catholicism the right idea is seldom formed. It is usually 
thought to be merely the fondness of some Romanizing clergy for Catholic forms of 
worship and customs, such as the vestments, the incense and holy water, the 
images of the saints, fasting, auricular confession, etc. This, to be sure, is the side 
of this tendency which at first strikes the eye, and which has also given it the name 
of ritualism. But the essence of Anglo-Catholicism is by no means exhausted with 
this. Its aim is nothing less than the introduction of the whole Catholic system in 
doctrine, church constitution, and worship, thus, for example, also of the seven 
sacraments, of the Mass with all its appendages, such as the veneration of the host, 
Corpus Christi processions, and the like, of the veneration of saints and relics. And 
today it is no longer a small, insignificant party that pursues this goal; no, Anglo- 
Catholic ideas dominate wide circles of the clergy and also of the laity; even bishops 
represent them, even if usually not in the sharpest form. 

A favourite topic of Anglo-Catholics is the reunification of the churches, that 
is, the Greek, Roman and Anglican. Other churches are not recognized by them at 
all, since they lack the essential characteristic according to the Catholic view: the 
episcopal office. If the Anglican Church could decide to regard its episcopal 
constitution as a mere human-historical institution, a union with the more 
conservative Free Churches, such as the Wesleyans, would not be so hopeless. 
They are tired of fragmentation and would certainly be prepared to make 
concessions if the mother church would open its doors a little wider. But the Anglo- 
Catholics care little for the unification of English evangelical Christianity; at any rate, 
any concession on the point of the episcopal system is quite out of the question for 
them. On the other hand, they turn more and more their eyes to the distance, to 
Constantinople, to Petersburg, and again and again to Rome. Rome has hitherto 
behaved very coolly. When an attempt was made a number of years ago to obtain 
from Pope Leo XIII the recognition of Anglican ordinations, a decided refusal was 
made. The Greek Catholic Church, especially the Russian Church, showed itself 
much more amenable. A conference was held for the purpose of understanding 
between 
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of the Eastern and Anglican Churches, founded in 1906, counts among its more 
than 1500 members, besides 32 English, 8 Greek Catholic bishops. 

It is precisely the present time that fills Anglo-Catholics with new hopes. From 
the world war they expect a weakening of Protestantism and a strengthening of the 
Catholic Church. In England, of course, they still act as if they were convinced of 
the eventual collapse of Germany, although now and then they express slight 
doubts. With German "militarism", however, "Teutonic" Protestantism would also 
fall, which was at least indirectly responsible for the "brutal aggressiveness" and the 
"barbaric" warfare of the Germans. In an editorial of the widely circulated and 
influential Church Times of July 16 B.C. on the future of Protestantism, this is 
elaborated in more detail something like this: "The Prussian state is a product and 
an agent of Protestantism. The idea of the state, which basically goes back to 
Luther, has made the Protestant Church completely subservient to it. The Catholics 
do not mean much; indeed, German Catholicism has in part submitted to the 
Protestant idea of the state. Prussia dominates Germany, which she has united by 
force. If this Protestant-Prussian system should triumph, the conscience of the 
whole world will revolt against it. But if it is defeated, it will mean more than the ruin 
of German Protestantism; it will also have an influence on England, Scotland, and 
America. In these countries German theology and German science in general have 
hitherto been held in the highest esteem. Now, however, in this war German science 
has sold itself to a power [Prussia, of course] which behaves so monstrously that 
even the most ardent admirers of this science are horrified by it. This experience 
will thus permanently disgust them with German science. Without science, however, 
Protestantism is dead; so this too will lose its credit in the world." 

A well-known Anglo-Catholic, Rev. Mackay in London, expresses the same 
train of thought somewhat more coarsely. From his words one sees at the same 
time the Anglo-Catholic opposition to the Protestant doctrine of the Bible. Mackay 
says: "However this war may end, it will deal the death blow to Teutonic 
Protestantism as a religious power. It means the end of a Bible religion separate 
from the Church. When the Bible is separated from the interpretation of the Church, 
it gives a sub-Christian impression. | mean it this way: when man sets out to 
ascertain a religion from the Bible without further help, he instinctively attaches an 
exaggerated and untrue meaning to the pre-Christian parts of the Bible. This fact is 
now revealed. The tutelary god of Prussia is the tribal deity which, through spiritual 
development. 
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Israel had already overcome. It is not the God of Elijah, much less the God of John, 
who is worshipped in Prussia." 

This, then, according to Anglo-Catholics, is the fruit of German patriotism: a 
new paganism! After all, the Bishop of London, who is at least very close to the Anglo- 
Catholics, has portrayed the war as a battle between Christ and Odin! One may admit 
that some talk of the "German God" might give some basis to such accusations. But 
one does not know whether there is more lack of understanding or more ill will when 
German "Hunentum" is derived from German Protestantism. And it is more than 
understandable to show consideration for one's present brethren if one never dares 
to speak a word of concern about Belgian and French snipers and Russian 
Cossacks, while one accepts without proof even the most absurd accusations against 
Germans. Even a decent church newspaper like the Church Times, for example, 
repeats the assertion on August 13 of last year that the Crown Prince laid waste the 
castle of a French countess, and that Prince Joachim had a country house in the 
Suwalki district plundered. If the German army and the German government had 
really done all the things they are said to have done in England, if the German people 
were really in the grip of this Odin cult, this Nietzsche worship, and this heathen 
barbarism, as they try to persuade themselves in England, and if the Protestant Bible 
religion were really responsible for it: then, of course, the sentence that Protestantism 
has been judged by this war would have its justification. But this is the conviction of 
the Anglo-Catholics - one really does not know whether it is honest or only artificially 
constructed for party purposes. 

In this conviction it is seen as a work of Providence that England is in league 
with all the Catholic powers and is engaged in a "holy" war against the supremacy of 
Protestantism. For atheistic France one has the love that hopes all things, and 
records with satisfaction every sign of a change in its anti-clerical position. But for 
"pious" Russia one has hardly words enough of admiration. And great things are 
expected from the East in the future. Mackay says, for instance: "When Russia is first 
densely populated, and the Russian people first better educated, Russian Christianity 
will be a mighty weighty fact. At the same time the old patriarchates will be freed to 
a great extent from Turkish tyranny, and the Southern Slavs will become powerful. 
This Eastern Church, thus considerably strengthened, will then find itself confronted 
with a Latin Christendom purified and ennobled by tribulation. This may give an 
auspicious situation. Up to now a great difficulty lies in the de- 
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legal bitterness of the East against the exaggerated claims of the papacy. In 1894 
Leo XIII addressed the Eastern Church very kindly in his encyclical on unity. At that 
time Anthimos VII was Patriarch of Constantinople. His and his Synod's reply was 
sent to Oxford to be translated from Greek into Latin. When the Oxford scholars went 
to work, they received a great shock. Pope Leo had prefaced his letter with a 
recognition of the dignity of the ancient churches of the East, from which the faith 
would have come into the world. Anthimos, on the other hand, began, 'The devil has 
led the bishops of Rome to feelings of intolerable pride, and therefore they have 
introduced a number of impious innovations contrary to the Gospel." Such 
coarseness, Mackay thinks, the East must first get out of the habit. It is the beautiful 
task of the Anglican Church to mediate. To that end, she must remind us that there 
was once also a better papacy, recognized by the councils and the fathers of the 
undivided Church, and that the papacy can also resume constitutional forms of 
government. Infallibility seems to cut off this hope. "But," Mackay continues, "I 
believe that a solution can be found in the teaching of those Latin theologians who 
seek to mitigate this dogma. After all, it is practical to have a supreme decisive 
authority in the Church. If we now ask a successor of Peter, who again occupies the 
place which Peter had among his fellow apostles, to establish for us the conviction 
of the whole Church in definitive form, we have only done what is necessary for 
reunion. Infallibility thus understood then proves to be the decisive authority 
necessary for practical purposes, which we all need." To this Anglo-Catholic, then, 
even the dogma of infallibility no longer causes any particular scruples, from which 
his fellow-members usually still shrink. At the same time, of course, he wants the 
churches to make some concessions to each other even after unification; the 
Anglicans, for example, could retain communion in both forms, Mass in the national 
language (both: "if it is desired!") and a married clergy, 

So there is no lack of concessions against Rome here. Despite his optimism 
Mackay admittedly does not expect quick successes and exhorts to patience and 
work. Clever and busy as they are, the Anglo-Catholics also try to buy out the time. 
They press for the despatch of "Catholic-minded" priests to the front; they have 
already secured the appointment of a special bishop for the army in France, both to 
teach the French and Belgians the right conception of the English Church; 
kindnesses are exchanged with French priests, while Anglican clergymen are 
denounced as being in league with Free Churchmen. 
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hold services together. Even the smallest opportunity is used to promote the big 
goals. 

Now what is to be made of the attainability of these goals? A victory of the 
Anglo-Catholic movement would, of course, destroy the unity of the Anglican 
Church, as the evangelical-minded elements would leave. It is, of course, very 
doubtful that the Churches of the East should feel any inclination to reconcile with 
Rome in the foreseeable future. After all, the idea that a Catholicized English Church 
might play a mediating role between the ecclesiastical East and West is not 
altogether impossible because of the multiple relationships which the English 
Church has throughout the world. Whether the World War will be particularly 
conducive to this idea, however, is again doubtful, because the unnatural Triple 
Alliance: Russia, France and England, forged together only by common hatred 
against Germany, will hardly last long. In any case, however, the undeniable growth 
of Anglo-Catholicism is significant for us, too, inasmuch as it must make it difficult 
for a not insignificant and influential part of the English to come to an understanding, 
not only for political but also for religious reasons. 


Miscellany. 


Luther found the fountain of youth. In the "Ref." we read: "Ancient legends 
tell of miraculous springs. Whoever drank from them or washed in their waters 
became young again. Unfortunately, no one knew where to find the miraculous 
wells. Luther knew. After a laborious search he found the fountain of youth in which 
his soul and mind were rejuvenated again and again. He did not keep the secret to 
himself. Thousands and thousands, guided by him, have regained the youth of their 
souls, have been renewed, as Paul called it, in the spirit of their minds. Those who 
had become young again then joined together in holy union. The Church of the 
Gospel is the name of this covenant. Since those days the fountain of youth has 
been free and open for the souls of men. Whoever wants to can gain eternal youth, 
can lose all sickness, wrinkles, and stains of the soul. The grace of Jesus Christ is 
called the miraculous orb, the way to it Christian faith. Now you too can come and 
be young again It is so simple, so easy. Trust in your Lord, build on your Saviour, 
let Him cleanse you, water you, refresh you! Then the blissful well-being of youth 
will overflow your heart, make you joyful and eager to create, powerful and 
courageous, make you young. And he who has become young again sees before 
him Luther's task, which was to lead others along the path he had trodden. How 
faithfully Luther fulfilled this task until his last breath 
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Go! We must follow in his footsteps and be tireless guides, restless leaders to the 
grace of JEsu Christ." 

Concerning the importance of Walther, D. Neve judges in his "Brief History 
of the Lutheran Church in America", p. 225: In a letter Prof. L. FUrbringer writes us: 
"All three factors: Saxony, Léhe (incl. the Franks) and Wyneken must be 
emphasized. | am the last to wish to belittle Wyneken's and Lohe's merits. Certainly, 
Wyneken came earlier, but he was isolated. Nor was his strength in the 
organizational field. He was a missionary. The historian must not overlook the 
founding of the 'Lutheran' in its importance and scope. The first number appeared 
while the Loehesian Sendlings were still in the Ohio and Michigan Synods 
(September 7, 1844). Wyneken exclaimed when he got hold of the first number: 
‘Praise God, so there are still right Lutherans in the land." Sihler in his self-biography: 
"It was a great joy to me in 1844 when the first number of the Lutheran appeared in 
St. Louis, and after | had received the following numbers, | did not fail to recommend 
the paper to my congregations and to spread it in them. . . . Wyneken, too, was 
delighted with the appearance of the "Lutheran" in St. Louis, and we both hoped 
especially from the Saxon brethren for the healthy revival and strengthening of our 
church. ... .. For we both saw that there must be more clarity and firmness of doctrine 
. .. among them than among us.' That is why Sihler, Lochner and Ernst went to St. 
Louis to discuss the founding of a synod. That Léhe had rendered the greatest 
service by founding the practical institute, etc., is certain. But one should not overlook 
the importance of Walther. Sihler writes about the meeting with the Saxons: The most 
important impression on us was undeniably made by Father Walther. ... In our 
conferences, he was primarily the animating and formative principle in the draft of 
the outlines for an orthodox, i.e., Lutheran, congregational association or synod,' etc. 
Walther remained of equal importance in the more distant development of the 
Missouri Synod. D. Spath characterizes Walther's work as follows: "Continued 
doctrinal discussions at synods and conferences, even in the congregational 
meetings, regular visitations of the congregations, faithful cultivation of the 
congregational schools worked together to keep the synod not only firmly together in 
one spirit, but also to spread it outwardly in a powerful way. Walther's wise and 
consistent leadership exercised a powerful attraction, whereby resisting elements 
were overcome, won and assimilated/" (Hauck, RE. 14, 198.) Walther knew how, like 
few men in the history of the church, to impress his spirit upon pupils. The cohesive 
unity, combined with the greatness (for Missouri soon became 
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the largest synod by far), exerted a tremendous influence outwardly and 
strengthened especially in the Eastern synods the already awakened confessional 
consciousness. - So far Neve. It is hardly possible to speak of an "already awakened 
confessional consciousness in the Eastern Synods" before Walther's appearance 
without a strong hyperbole. F. B. 

Krauth Jr. and Walther. In his "History of the Lutheran Church in America" 
(p. 114), D. Neve writes: "D. Krauth Jr. is, in the judgment of D. S. Fritschel, the 
greatest all-round educated theologian of the Lutheran Church in America in the 
nineteenth century, though Walther surpasses him in knowledge of Luther and the 
dogmatists." As far as we are concerned, we have no interest in diminishing D. 
Krauth's contributions to the Lutheran Church, nor in determining who is the greatest 
Lutheran theologian in America. But what a vacillating tube D. Krauth still was, when 
Walther had for years already taken up a firm confessional and faithful Lutheran 
position, and represented it with great success, is abundantly evident even from the 
scanty communications of D. Neve himself. On page 114 Neve writes: "During the 
struggles over the 'Platform' [the Reformed work of S. S. Schmucker published in 
1855, which was sought to be substituted for the Augustana in the General Synod - 
F. B.] he [Krauth] was still in the midst of his theological development, which can only 
be regarded as completed in its main features about 1865." Page 119 Neve reports, 
"Under the leadership of D. B. Kurtz, the Melanchthon Synod had come into being in 
Maryland in 1857... . . The special attraction of this body was to be its advanced 
American Lutheranism. The confession of this synod was pretty much modeled on 
that of the Evangelical Alliance. It found the points of the Evangelical Alliance in the 
doctrinal articles of the Augsburg Confession, which it WANTED to adopt, with the 
exception of the following pieces, if they were contained therein: 1. Approval of the 
ceremonies of the Mass; 2. Private confession and absolution; 3. Denial of the 
commandment to keep the Christian Sabbath; 4. Regeneration by baptism; 5. Real 
presence of the body and blood of Christ in the Lord's Supper. At Pittsburgh, 1857, 
the Melanchthon Synod asked to be admitted into the General Synod. A conflict 
threatened to arise over this. A numerically stronger liberal party and a numerically 
weaker conservative party were sharply opposed. Then D. Krauth Jr. interposed 
himself as mediator between the two and applied for the admission of the new synod, 
while at the same time urging them, for the sake of love, to delete those exhibitions 
of the Augsburg Confession from their confession. For the admission of the 
Melanchthon Synod 98 voted, against 26." Further, Neve p. 133 reports, "D. Charles 
Porterfield Krauth, as late as 1864, defended with much vigor the distinction 
commonly made in General Synod between fundamental and non-fundamental 
doctrines in the Augu- 
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stana, and that the obligation referred only to the fundamental. He himself 
specifically excluded Article XI from the obligation. See Lutheran and Missionary, 
March 31 and April 21, 1864; cf. also J. L. Neve, Inauguration Address, 1911: 'The 
Formulation of the General Synod's Confessional Basis’, p. 19. It was not until the 
summer of 1865 that D. Krauth, in an article in the paper he edited, recanted his 
previous view regarding the obligatory in the Augustana. See Lutheran and 
Missionary, July 1?, 1865; cf. also Spath Il, 115." At last page 146: "Only a few 
weeks before the meeting of the General Synod at York (May 5, 1864) D. Krauth 
wrote in the Lutheran and Missionary: 'The Augsburg Confession is the symbol of 
Lutheran catholicity; all other particular parts of the Book of Concord are symbols of 
Lutheran particularity, creeds of Lutheran churches, but not in an undisputable 
sense of the Lutheran Church as such”.' ( Lutheran and Missionary March 24, 1864.) 
He defends even at this time the ‘substantially correct' of the old doctrinal basis of 
the General Synod, which it set aside in a few weeks as obsolete. (Lutheran and 
Missionary, March 31, 1864.) His father, D. C. Phil. Krauth, had protested against 
the old doctrinal obligation as early as 1850: 'We object to the liberty allowed in that 
subscription. ... It is liable to great abuse. ... It is evident that, a creed thus presented is 
no creed, that it is anything or nothing, that its subscription is 'a solemn farce.' (Evang. 
Review, II.) But as late as the Lutheran and Missionary of April 7, 1864, the son 
excuses the father, saying, 'Let the old formula stand, and let it be defined.' So at Fort 
Wayne, the Pennsylvania Synod delegation, if the question had come up at all, 
certainly asked for no more than the Augustana." D. Krauth had also drafted the 
theologically skewed and ambiguous "Resolution" which was adopted at York, Pa. 
in 1864 in 1856. Whatever, therefore, may be the merits of D. Krauth for the 
Lutheran Church (and we do not wish them to be diminished) - in the struggle for 
faithful, confessional Lutheranism in America, Krauth, compared with Walther, can 
only be considered an epigone. Walther had already fought for consistent 
Lutheranism with great success for a full quarter of a century before D. Krauth was 
even able to completely break away from the "substantially correct" of the General 
Synod. F. B. 

The international character of Christianity, has it fallen victim to the war? 
On this question Hans LeuB writes: "Christianity rightly claims to be international. In 
this respect it has fallen a victim to the war just as much as everything else 
international, such as the international of the proletariat, of trade, of international 
law, of learned connections. After the war, the clergy will perhaps hear many an 
objection, on 
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which they are not prepared for. Preacher Dr. KirmB has already pointed out that 
some distressed people ask how war can be united with the love of God. Think about 
it! We, of course, have it easy; for we quite refuse to involve God in the affairs and 
destinies of war, war which, though thoroughly human, is nothing more to us. We 
see a great moral and tasteful advance in the fact that now, as at the beginning of 
the war, the name of God no longer appears in all official war documents.’ For this 
reason alone we regard this as a moral advance, because everyone knows that the 
God of Christendom is also international, although of course the Russian Emperor 
at the beginning of August knew of a special 'God of the Russian country’. It is 
evidently more honest not to bring religious minds into the confusion which is 
inevitable when God is claimed as the controller of battles." So: the God of 
Christendom is international, but His activity (His punitive judgment) is not to extend 
to all nations! What a confusion of thought! (G. d. G.) 

The damage caused by the war in the North German Mission in Togo is 
summarized by the native preacher Andreas Aku as follows: 1. unfortunately our 
missionaries also had to go to war like government officials and merchants. Since 
our people do not know the conditions in Europe and especially in Germany, it was 
something offensive to some that the missionaries also had to go to war; that 2. in 
general European, civilized, Christian nations fight against each other in the land of 
the heathen, hate each other in front of heathens, insult, take prisoners, lead away 
or shoot to death, and that they cause and call upon the heathen to do such deeds 
with them. Now what shall the heathen world think of the Christianity of Europe? 
They think that this thought alone should have deterred a Christian power from such 
a colonial war; that 3. missionary workers, European and native, have been made 
contemptible before the heathen, and in part persecuted; that 4. idolatry and the 
power of the heathen have increased, which becomes especially noticeable in some 
places where there are Christian churches; that 5. Many mission schools and 
churches have become neglected, and that even some Christians have at once 
given themselves up again to idolatry; that 6. In many outstations the children have 
ceased to attend the schools, even children of Christians; that 7. The mission can 
no longer retain and maintain all the native missionary assistants, because many 
churches cannot maintain their teachers alone. (Ref.) 

God's righteousness and the indiscriminate warfare-how can the two be 
reconciled? To this the "Reformation" answers: "Every believing Christian will admit 
that his sin is so great that if he is judged merely according to justice, and 
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...no mercy, he deserved the worst of earthly fates. None of us has done what he 
could have done according to his abilities and talents. Each one has been an 
unfaithful servant. His sin weighs upon him as a heavy debt. But it is not merely his 
own sin that burdens him. No one stands alone and detached from his fellows, his 
ancestors, and his descendants. From the individual personality innumerable 
threads are spun into its surroundings. From his youth, each individual has 
interacted with those with whom he has come into direct or indirect contact. Through 
conscious and unconscious relations each one transmits good and evil to the people 
of his circle. A thoughtless jest arouses in others the hot desire for fornication, an 
example tempts others to passionate pleasure, arrogance arouses envy, 
untruthfulness produces lies. Every man, therefore, is not only responsible for his 
own guilt, but he is also responsible for the guilt of those around him; indeed, every 
individual is more or less responsible for the guilt of his whole people. Who knows 
whether evil influences which have proceeded from you have not in consequence 
corrupted her also. How gladly every one is inclined to rejoice in the great 
achievements of his people, e. g. in the glorious victories of our armies, while 
feeling, more or less bashfully, that his own personal prowess has its modest share 
in them. Is it also so in the case of severe trials imposed on a people, in the case of 
crushing defeats in war? Are there many who say: "Mea culpa, maxima mea culpa 
est"? But if each man is guilty not only of his own personal guilt, but also of that of 
those around him, and even of his people, there will be even less doubt that the 
punishment inflicted on a whole is just. Of course, the guilt of each individual may 
be quite different from the others, one may have contributed much, another little, to 
the total guilt; but surely each one's share in it is so great that the punishment 
inflicted on a majority is also quite just for him. But we must not take the position of 
the Pharisee: 'l thank thee, O God, that | am not as other men, robbers, unjust, 
adulterers, or even as this publican.' The eighteen whom the tower of Siloam slew 
were no more guilty than the others dwelling in Jerusalem. The jurists have the 
concept of joint guilt. According to this, every one of several who have jointly 
undertaken, or who have jointly inflicted damage, is liable for the whole; that is, 
every one must pay the whole debt, or make good the whole damage. Should not 
this principle, because of the intimate connection of the individual with the totality, 
apply also in the field of ethics? Should not, therefore, in the punishment of a single 
section of the people, the just condemnation of the whole also apply here? 
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What is the reason for this? But if the divine punishment, which is seen in devastating 
natural events or in the ravages of war, does not unjustly affect anyone because of 
his own personal guilt and because of his share in the guilt of the whole, such events 
certainly cannot be invoked against the justice of God." Less still can this be done 
against divine grace, because it is a free one and uses precisely suffering for its 
blessed purposes. Only the sentimental faith in the All-Father of the old and new 
rationalists knows what to do with suffering and allows the horrors of war to serve 
as a nuisance. F. B. 

Putting aside religious tones. In the first months of the war the German 
daily press brought too much "blind hurrah". Now it has become more objective and 
more understanding of the harsh reality. "Unfortunately" - writes the "A. E. L. K." - 
"another change has also occurred, a noticeable restraint of the religious tones 
which one found in the first months of the war. And yet it was nothing to be ashamed 
of when, at the beginning, one spoke openly of God's justice, of God's help against 
the overpowering enemies, when one brought in large print the Emperor's 
admonition: 'Go to church, kneel down and pray'; when one repeatedly gave space 
to pious field letters. But now, after God has really helped us through the difficult 
months of the war in a wonderful way and has beaten our enemies right and left, 
now we are silent about God? In many cases we act as if it were only the efficiency 
of the armies and the strength of the German people that had done it; we insist and 
defy God with the German invincibility. Hindenburg, who fought the most difficult 
battles for us, knew differently; besides praising the army, he always speaks 'above 
all' of God's help. And the Emperor, who after all must know things, he too speaks 
again and again of 'God's help’, to whom he thanks the best, and in whom he hopes 
for the future. And when one hears such details from the war as the encirclement of 
a German army by the Russians, and how the German general suddenly received it 
like a divine inspiration how he could fight his way through, or of the last great battles 
in the West, where a fog deceived the French into thinking that they were 
overshooting the mark and that the German reserves could approach unhindered, 
then everyone who is not prejudiced will admit the intervention of a higher power. 
'No God and no devil can withstand the advance of our armies,’ wrote a great, 
otherwise well-meaning daily newspaper months ago, as one Russian fortress after 
another fell. But very soon rectification came then; the advance stood still, and the 
Russians attacked again. God does not even need men to stop an advance. We all 
remember from last autumn the short sentences, recurring monotonously every day, 
from Hin- 
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denburg's field report: "The unfavorable weather makes every operation impossible." 
- But one only gives God the honor rightly if one gives it to Him alone and does not 
divide it between God and the army together with its emperor. Bismarck's words, "We 
Germans fear God and nothing else in the world," do not express how things stand 
in Germany in general, but they do express how they ought to stand. We add that 
even in the present war the Germans should trust in God and in nothing else in the 
world. And in the same sense they should give glory to God alone and to no one else 
in the world besides Him. God and the creature are not to be, coordinated. Men 
always come into consideration only, as instruments, who are not above God, nor 
beside God, but under him. F.B. 

Wartime hardship and the theatre. Regarding the performance of "Mona 
Lisa" in Stuttgart, already mentioned in "L. u. W." (p. 504), we read in "G. d. G.": 
"From an esteemed source, the "Ev. Gmbl. f. Stuttgart" receives the following letter. 
Stuttgart’: One of the most harrowing memories in history is the conquest of 
Constantinople by the Turks. Not because the last echo of ancient Roman imperial 
rule disappeared with it. It is shocking to see how many of those directly affected by 
this event, under which Western Europe trembled, were only touched at the top. 
While the last Byzantine emperor bravely entered upon the defence against the 
enemy's onslaught, which had already become hopeless, people in the city were still 
agitating over the last chariot races. The aesthete people were then, as always, a 
case of their own and placed themselves tower high above the hardships of common 
life. And today? The reporter of the "Schw. Merk." (as well as other newspapers) has 
a feeling for the fact that the coincidence of a premiere, which on September 26th 
brought into the Sunday street scene the procession of the dressed-up premiere 
audience streaming to the theater, with the simultaneous announcement of the grave 
war situation in the West, was something quite bad. Indeed. Outside thousands are 
bleeding to death, at home one is enjoying intensely at the same time. It was an 
awkward coincidence. But the regret of the clumsy meeting will be the end of it. The 
people of the aesthetes are selfish and therefore inconsiderate. After all, "art" is 
something great, something sacred - especially when it entertains pleasantly. One 
can be convinced that they would, today as well as ever, know how to submit to any 
catastrophe with smiling composure, if only the art fuss would go on. All in all, it is to 
be noted that the symptoms of decline which the war had at first set back are now all 
to be found again, and the little seriousness which the war threatened to bring into 
the public consciousness is being hurriedly shoved off again with untiring zeal and 
evident success. For "the people" one builds next to the field of honor 
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of the fallen, the inn becomes a jolly tombstone, and "the better people" amuse 
themselves ostentatiously in premieres, while one hears with trepidation and horror of 
the most dreadful battles. In the wider public, all opposition to this lamentation is stifled 
with determination. And what is being said in the ecclesiastical papers - it is just the 
way it is: at the moment church and religion still have a grace period; afterwards it will 
be said again: "culture-hostile muckrakers". In short, it is as hopeless as ever." - In 
America, too, it has been said and supposedly extolled, "The German people are now 
living the life of Goethe." Of the "aesthetes" who had gathered in Stuttgart at the 
"Mona Lisa" while thousands were bleeding to death all around, that may also be true, 
but not of the soldiers in the trenches and their fathers and mothers at home. Not 
Goethean aesthetes, but people who, like Hindenburg, live their Bible and their 
catechism, form the strong backbone of the German people. "Only with a pious, 
believing army is the great God," said Kaiser Wilhelm on a visit to Lodz. "God has 
been with us!’ so the soldiers speak when they have come through in one piece. How 
often | have heard these words as we gathered after our assault on N. J. on the 30th 
of October." So in the letter of a non-commissioned officer. 

Religious Conditions in France. According to the "Kélner Volkszeitung" a 
Catholic Frenchman answered the question how the "vaunted religious and moral 
rebirth" in France was going: "Sad; there is no trace of religious rebirth, but the 
opposite. What is true of the army at the front | cannot say, but in the country itself 
things continue to go downhill, and they had to. Think of our situation. 25,000 French 
priests have been mobilized and have been under arms for a year. Pastoral care in 
the larger cities is being carried on to some extent by religious who have remained 
behind; but the flat countryside has become a great religious desert throughout: no 
priest, no church service, no ringing of bells. If a devout Catholic dies, a clergyman is 
brought two or three, sometimes five, hours away for the funeral. Otherwise, the 
masses in the area of Versailles, where | lived, felt no religious need at all. Only one 
thing has increased, and is interpreted by resourceful minds as a sign that faith in God 
is still alive in the hearts of the French, and that is the - blasphemies! Never in my life 
have | heard so much blaspheming and cursing as since the outbreak of the war. The 
cranky war reports from Northern France and Russia, as well as the religious-political 
tirades of our nationalists, are daily answered with dreadful blasphemies. Such a 
people cannot endure in adversity. In Paris, | suppose, one sees women and children 
in the churches, the men absent as before." 
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Field services in Switzerland are separated according to denomination. The 
adjutant department of the Swiss army has issued the following order: "There are 
increasing complaints about disregard for the religious feelings and rights of the 
soldiers on the part of individual troop commanders. This must be countered with 
all firmness by the higher troop commands. Those who are not able to sufficiently 
assess the intrinsic value of religious feeling from their own conviction should at 
least have respect for that which is the highest and most sublime for others, which 
they want to miss all the less, the more serious the time is. The higher commanders 
of the troops want to see to it that the following points are strictly observed: 1. 
Sunday, the day of the Lord, is to be honored in the army as well. On Sundays and 
general holidays the troops are to be given the opportunity to attend the religious 
services of their denomination, insofar as local conditions permit. (3) In the case of 
troops of mixed denominations, field services shall be held separately according to 
denomination. (4) In delicate and gentlemanly regard for religious belief and its 
exercise, officers shall, as always and everywhere, set the good example." The 
"Free Church" remarks on this that Switzerland shows more understanding for the 
difference of denominations than Germany, where "castle peace" and common field 
services are often held up as the ideal. F. B. 

American Freemasonry and the World War. In the "Voices of Time" from 
Maria-Laach we read: "The hatred against the Central Powers has become most 
bitter among the French and Italian Freemasons. The Freemasons of the other 
Romance countries (Portugal, Spain, Rumania, Central and South America) and the 
individual Freemasons in other countries compete with them in this hatred to the 
extent that they are taken with and enthusiastic about the cultural ideals of the 
French and Italian Grand Orient. It should be noted that Italian Masons who live in 
other countries (England, North and South America, Egypt, Rumania, etc.) are also 
active in propagating the cultural ideals of their Grand Orient in these countries. The 
Belgian Freemasons are among the most zealous and radical advocates of the 
modern-democratic cultural ideal in the sense of the Grand Orients of France and 
Italy. A good part of the Dutch and the Romance-Swiss Freemasons are also very 
close to the French Freemasons in terms of their cultural views. The English and 
North American Freemasons, too, apart from the well-known political, economic and 
commercial interefsences in which the countries of English tongue find themselves 
with the Central Powers, are averse to the latter already because of their preference 
for the democratic ideal of culture. The editor-in-chief of the New 
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Age, the present head of the Supreme Council in Washington, Br. George F. 
More (33rd degree), the second successor of the famous Br. Albert Pike in that 
office, remarks in this respect: "| have the greatest respect for the German people. 
We have visited the Germans in their own country; we have read many German 
books in their language, and we are convinced that at the present time, if we wish to 
educate ourselves thoroughly with regard to most objects of art, science, and 
literature, we must resort to German books. Freemasonry, however, is opposed to 
militarism, and our American ideals do not favor the God-grace of kings. When we 
emphasized this in an editorial in the September number, we thought we were 
expressing the Masonic point of view. And this we did in reality. Proof of this is that 
among the 60,000 readers of this magazine, only two objected to the article.’ (New 
Age, Washington, Oct. 1914, p. 187.)" The above remark of the New Age explains in 
part the position of our government, our press, our people, and some prominent 
Germans in the present world war, as well as the manner and arguments with which 
they have taken up arms against everything that is German. F. B. 

Fiasco of the Russian liquor ban. The "A. E. L. K." reports: The wave of 
temperance which was supposed to be purifyingly spread over the whole of Russia 
by the prohibition of drinking enacted in a ukase of the Czar, is more and more on 
the wane. Cases of poisoning by dangerous and even poisonous liquor substitutes 
have already become commonplace. In the period vam August 17 to September 13, 
1914, 26 deaths due to delirium tremens were counted in Petersburg; 33 cases from 
September 14 to October 11; 34 cases from October 12 to November 8; 43 cases 
from November 9 to December 6; 53 cases from December 7 to January 3, 1915; 
58 cases from January 4 to January 31, and 66 cases from February 1 to February 
28. "Before the prohibition of alcohol," writes a Russian doctor, "the number of these 
deaths was always fluctuating up and down; but since the prohibition it has been 
steadily increasing. The measures have become more and more severe. At first the 
sale of rageki was still permitted in the noble inns. Then the ban was extended to 
these establishments, but they were still allowed to serve beer and wine, and finally 
the public sale of all alcoholic beverages was prohibited. But as prohibition increased 
in severity, so did the number of deaths from alcoholism. The figures quoted indicate 
that the substitutes were not enjoyed merely by drunkards, but were needed 
precisely in those circles where drinking was formerly moderate. From a report of 
the Obukhov Hospital in Petersburg it is evident that the victims of alcoholism 
hitherto admitted there consisted of people of all ages and professions." 
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Immigration in the Adjusted States has decreased materially since the 
beginning of the war. In the months of July, August, September, and October, 1914, 
which therefore included a month of peace, the number of immigrants amounted to 
157,642 persons as against 534,810 persons in the same months of 1913. Since 
November, however, immigration has decreased still further. From the beginning of 
this month to June it comprised 208,945 persons, so that in the fiscal year 1914/15 
a total of only 366,587 persons immigrated as against 1,231,691 in the fiscal year 
1913/14, ie. 865,104 (= 70.24 per cent) fewer than in the preceding year. In reality, 
however, the percentage of this shortfall is still greatly increased, as there are about 
100,000 immigrants to the peacetime month of July alone. Simultaneously with the 
decrease in immigration, a strong emigration made itself felt after the beginning of 
the war. The total number of returning immigrants is equated with the number of 
immigrants, so that for the first time in a long time the United States had no 
substantial gain in immigration during the past fiscal year. 

Street Education. In Berlin a city missionary visited an unfortunate man in 
prison, who was soon to be brought to trial. "Sir," said the prisoner, as tears rolled 
down his cheek, "| had a good education at home; but it was my street education 
that ruined me! It was my habit to sneak stealthily out of the house and run about 
the streets with the boys. It was in the street that | learned to be lazy; it was in the 
street that | learned to swear; it was in the street that | learned to smoke; it was in 
the street that | learned to steal. O Lord, it is in the street where the devil lies in wait 
to ruin youth." 

F.B. 


Literature. 


Published by Concordia Publishing- House, St. Louis, Mo: 

1. "The Difference." A Popular Guide to Denominational History and Doctrine. 
By J. G. Monson. 74 pages. 50 cts. - Guenther's "Popular Sym. 
bolik" is still the best and most reliable book in the field of sectarian studies. Monson's book can 
best be characterized as a short excerpt from Gunther. It is intended for the people, for Sunday 
schools, etc. 

2. Synodical Report of the Central Illinois District, with an instructive paper by E. Flach on 
the Fourth Article of the Augsburg Confession, "Of Justification." (15 Cts.) 

3. Synodal Report of the Middle District, with an excellent paper by Wm. Moll on "The 
Roman Doctrine of the Church and its Refutation." (16 Cts.) F.B. 


Concise History of the Lutheran Church in America. By D. J. 
L. Neve. Second edition, increased and entirely revised. German Literary 
Board, Burlington, Iowa. $1.75. 


D. Neve belongs to the General Synod and shares its unionist attitude, which of course 
also appears in his book. He has no real 
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Understanding of the destruction that unionism has wrought in the Lutheran Church throughout 
the world, especially in America, where in many cases indifferentism has made the Lutheran 
Church the "cultural fertilizer" of the sects, especially the Episcopalians. Theological and 
ecclesiastical laxism is also to blame for the fact that in the past the General Synod in particular, 
instead of Lutheranizing Americans, has often puritanized Lutherans and infected them with the 
sectarian spirit. And a real Principiis obsta is also not known here by D. Neve does not know 
areal Principiis obsta here either, as, for example, is evident from his judgment on Muhlenberg's 
Unionism. The chapter on "The Doctrinal Struggles of Missouri" was not supplied by Neve 
himself, but was prepared by Prof. Geo. Fritschel, which reminds us vividly of the reports on the 
Germans which the American press orders from Conan Doyle, Wells and other 
Germanophobes. To us Missourians - to consider elsewhere in this number - church history is 
primarily and essentially always dogma history, the history of Christian doctrines, rightly judged 
by Scripture and therefore by the Lutheran symbol. But such a truly Lutheran history of the 
Lutheran Church in America has yet to be written. F. B. 


The World War as a Religious Problem. By K. Schlaich, pastor. Published by J. 
F. Steinkopf, Stuttgart. 

This scripture seeks to answer the question, "Is there need of God's justification in the 
face of this war?" For a characterization of the same we will let follow some passages here: P. 
3: "Many an idol which the progressive-minded world worshipped is now falling from the 
pedestal of its infallibility, because it cannot stand the shock. There were many such idols, e. g. 
the belief in culture, in the self-redeeming spirit of man, in the dogma of evolution, according to 
which the development of man would lead upward by itself, according to the laws of nature, in 
the soon fraternization of nations, in the nearness of the golden kingdom of peace on earth, and 
others. Phrase and truth now part company; for bomb-proof shelters are needed today by a 
world outlook that wants to assert itself, not merely weak little walls." Pg. 4: "Many a man has 
lost the stars of heaven; he has lost faith in justice, reason, and progress in the world in view of 
the horrors that accompany this war; indeed, many a man is in danger of losing what remains 
of his faith in God." P. 6: "Certainly all these sufferings and horrors are accomplished by men; 
they are not a force of nature; in this respect mankind remains responsible for them; but the 
whole thing has nevertheless come upon the world like a force of nature and fate, and still has 
such an effect upon our feelings, and rightly so; for in the last analysis God has his hand in all 
things, and as King and Judge of the world remains responsible for all that happens in the world, 
as the Holy Scriptures themselves say Amos 3, 6 and e. g. Is. 45, 6: lam the LORD, and there 
is none more, who bringeth light, and maketh darkness; who giveth peace, and maketh evil. | 
am the LORD that doeth all these things." Pg. 8: "To the diet of Christian knowledge, which 
Christianity needs today more than ever, | count the following basic truths: a) The world is 
subject to an unbreakable divine order of law, b) The world's indebtedness to it necessitates 
judgments, c) The world is in trouble, that is, Satan has right and great power in it. d) Only in 
the way of struggle and sacrifice does God's grace help mankind forward, e) Every nation, 
together with its culture, that does not bear fruit to God is rejected." Pg. 13: "The world is in 
trouble. Yes, this fact is brought out by this war, for it shows in what a frightful manner the mass 
of the nations are dominated by lies and mammon, beguiled by delusion, filled with racial instinct 
instead of a sense of right and truth, indeed seduced and deceived by the devil. Therefore, it is 
not merely individual ministers and princes who are liable for the outrage of this war, a Grey, a 
Poincaré, a Nikolayevich, etc.; no, their peoples prove it, that they are worthy of such noble 
leaders and of the same spirit as they." P. 15: "We are horrified; wnen we see how mendacious 
and deceived our enemies present themselves, and the lie weighs like a spell from them. But 
did not the German people also present an inglorious spectacle before the war? Were they not 
largely under the yoke of an inciting, one-sided party press, which alienated their hearts from 
the authorities and the Church, indeed, opposed everything that was Christian and 
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national odor, and put delusions of the glory of foreign conditions and the wretchedness of his 
own lot into his head, so that fragmentation and discontent spread everywhere?" P. 16: "We 
are incensed at the vices of our enemies, at British hypocrisy and violence, English-American 
mammonism, Belgian-French immorality, and Russian knouting, where the masses find mere 
hordes to be led and reprimanded. But were we not well on the way to becoming like them? 
Certainly, the German has not much in the way of a pious hypocrite; his cousin on the other 
side of the Channel can do that better; but he was in no danger of pretending to be a Christian, 
if only because he was preparing to bid Christianity farewell. More and more, educated 
Germany took the lead in a scientific disbelief, partly atheistic, partly pantheistic, and flooded 
the book market with literature that spread this poison throughout the world. This scientific 
unbelief, as distinguished from the frivolous unbelief of the French, but no less dangerous than 
the latter, became the new church of the Germans, and the old temples emptied. It was 
gradually considered backward in educated and uneducated society to be a Christian. And 
hand in hand with this a threatening decline in morals and serious principles of life. The 
prostitutes' camps in the large cities, the spread of venereal disease, the unclean spirit which 
was spreading like a plague in literature, theatre and art, and the falling birth rate spoke a clear 
language as to where the journey of the German people was going." Pg. 18: "Therefore we 
accept this war as a deserved judgment and as a school of purification, and we bear in humility 
the terrible sacrifices and wounds which this war causes Germany." P. 29: "To rule over nature 
in heights and depths modern man has been raised by God and endowed with truly royal power 
over her tremendous mysterious forces. But how does this king use his means of power? 
According to God's will, in the service of justice and for the salvation of mankind? No, in peace 
they must serve him for the gratification of his carnal interests, and in war for the spread of 
terror and destruction, and that in such a way that the earth becomes hell, and millions of 
fighters must hide in fear of these infernal means of destruction in the earth. Is not this divine 
irony upon a world that has been intoxicated with its progress in the mastery of nature, and 
must now show that it knows nothing to do with it but to corrupt itself?" - We add: "How have 
the great and celebrated in the world sunk: Grey, Churchill, Kipling, Poincaré, Bergson, 
D'Annuncio! Lord Bryce, also highly celebrated in America, puts his name to an otherwise 
anonymous pamphlet of lies and invective about atrocities committed by the Germans in 
Belgium! What a sentiment in a cultural man of the first rank! And what shall we say when we 
think of our own figures as they come to word in the Outlook and the Jingo press? The world 
war means the fiasco of culture. F. B. 


Biblical pictures. By Rudolf Schafer. Six sheets in portfolio. Published by B. G. 
Teubner, Leipzig. M. 3. 

The sheets of this folder offer pictures in multicolor for the following biblical texts: a. Luk. 
2, 11; b. Matth. 5, 3-10; c. Mark. 10, 14; d. Luk. 10, 37 and Matth. 25, 40; Luk. 5, 19. 20; P. 
Ruth 1, 16. 17. - The art critic Ferd. Avenarius judges in the "Kunstwart": "Adolf Schafer is the 
master who will become for the preserving circles of the German people the draughtsman of 
religious and comfortable inner life whom they want and need." This also accurately 
characterizes the present pictures. F. B. 


AUGUSTANA BOOK CONCERN, ROCK ISLAND, ILL. sent to us: 

1. "My Church," An Illustrated Lutheran Manual Pertaining Principally to the 

History, Work, and Spirit of the Augustana Synod. Vol. I. Edited by Ira 0. Nothstein, 

Pastor Grace Lutheran Church, Rock Island, Ill. (Art cover, 25 cts. net; cloth, 60 cts. 
net.) 
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2. “Our First Decade in China, 1905-1915." The Augustana Mission in the 
Province of Honan. - Both volumes have numerous beautiful illustrations. 

3. "The Association of the English Churches of the Augustana Synod in Its Eighth 
Annual Convention Held in Chicago, Ill, 1915." 


Northwestern PUBLISHING HOUSE, MILWAUKEE, sent to us: 


1. "Summary of the Contents of the Synodical Reports of the Missouri Synod and 
Synodical Conference to 1914." By A. Heerboth. 25 Cts. - Only one keyword is given at a time, 
e. g. "Lord's Supper," "Adam," "Repentance," which is of no particular value to those who do 
not have the reports themselves and can look them up. 

2. "Martin Luther." Excerpted from "Beacon Lights of History." Edited by 
William Dallmann. 5 ets.; 100, $2.00. - The reprinted quotation states that the importance 
of the Reformation was that Luther brought to bear the three ideas: 1. justification by faith, 2. 
the Holy Scriptures the sole authority in the church, 3. the right of one's own interpretation of 
the Scriptures. F.B. 


Ecclesiastical - Contemporary. 


|. America. 

On the tercentenary of the Reformation, 1817, the ministry of 
Pennsylvania, from which the General Synod arose -three years later, passed the 
resolution, "Resolved, That the German Reformed Synod, the Moravians, the English 
Episcopal and the Presbyterian churches shall be invited by our President to celebrate 
the Reformation Festival with us." This was the time when a joint theological 
seminary was planned with the Reformed, and especially when, by favoring 
revivalism, Prof. Reynolds had provoked the caustic word of Charles Porterfield 
Krauth that this American Lutheranism was "a kind of mongrel Methodistic 
Presbyterianism." It may well be said that such a proposal for the celebration of the 
Reformation anniversary would have no prospect now of being raised to a resolution 
in any of the synods belonging to the General Synod. And yet there are still people 
in this body who regret that the Lutheran Church is so hostile to cooperation with 
the Reformed in ecclesiastical matters, especially in revival meetings. When some 
pastors of the General Synod in the city of Washington last year refused to endorse 
an invitation to Billy Sunday, and in opposition to revivalism emphasized the 
Lutheran method of catechetical instruction, D. Butler, following this, wrote the 
following to the Observer: "It is not surprising that frequently the Lutheran Church in 
a community is not reckoned among the religious forces, and the reason is not hard to 
find. Even in the General Synod there is sometimes this separatistic spirit, which is 
diametrically opposed to the spirit of genuine American Lutheranism. The fathers of 
the General Synod were broad and inclusive, and not narrow and exclusive." Where 
one dares to praise the fathers of General Synod as representatives of genuine 
Lutheranism, there are still remnants of that "mongrel Methodistic Presbyterianism" 
which in the old Pennsylvania ministry had the strange- 
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worthy resolution to celebrate the Reformation anniversary in 1817 made possible. 
Episcopalians, Methodists, and Presbyterians have all been involved in the invitation 
to Billy Sunday, which Butler takes the floor. G. 

A call against liberalism in the Presbyterian Church has been issued by 
the conservative group of this communion during the past year. The title of the 
appeal is, "Back to the Fundamentals." It reads in part, "In view of the deep unrest in 
the religious thought of the day, we believe pronounced and persistent emphasis should 
be placed on the integrity and authority of the Bible as the Word of God, the deity of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, His vicarious atonement on the cross, - the only way of salvation, 
- and His resurrection. We believe these doctrines should be preached from our pulpits, 
and that the sessions of our churches should insist that this be done." It goes on to 
demand that churches, when calling a pastor, see to it that the person called 
wholeheartedly embraces and promises to preach the aforementioned Fundamental 
Articles. The appeal has been signed by hundreds of prominent Presbyterians, 
including the General Presbyterian of the Northern Presbyterians, Maitland 
Alexander, by the evangelist J. Wilbur Chapman, by Prof. Erdman of Princeton and 
Robinson of McCormick Seminary, by the editors of the Presbyterian, the Sunday- 
school Times, and the Herald and Presbyter, by distinguished clergymen, such as 
Edwin |. Reinke, John 
F. Carson, M. A. Matthews, John B. Shaw, and a large number of distinguished 
laymen, among whom John Wanamaker, Charles B. Alexander, S. A. Rankin, and 
E. J. Heinz are the best known. G. 


Stonemen's Club. This is the name of a "movement" started in Philadelphia 
by an Episcopal priest, and composed of about equal parts of Jesuit fraud, 
peasantism, proselytism, and syncretism. The originator of the movement is one 
Rev. H. C. Stone, priest at Holy Trinity Church in Philadelphia. After the Billy Sunday 
"campaign" in that city, men's clubs of a church character, but without church 
connection, were organized here and there; they were called "Sawdust Trail Clubs." 
Rev. Stone had started a men's club some time ago, which slowly vegetated until 
the Sunday Campaign was in full swing. Then the membership began to lift. By 
Easter 1915 Stone had won 1100 men. The membership was at first composed of 
Episcopalians; but Stone received many inquiries from members of other 
fellowships, and he now organized a club in which the existing Men's Club formed 
the nucleus, adopting the name Stonemen's Club. The club announced that it bore 
in its organization the characteristics of apostolic Christianity, and intended nothing 
but to restore primitive Christianity. (How could an Episcopal priest, who after all 
recognizes in the Episcopal organization a chief characteristic of the Apostolic 
Church, found such an association without coming into opposition with his own 
communion? This will become clear in the following). The external organization of 
the association bears unmistakably Masonic stamp. Only men can belong to it, and 
only those who have reached the age of eighteen. There are three degrees - 
corresponding to the three degrees of Blue Lodge. In the first degree the acceptance 
is ge- 
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The condition of admission is the application of certain principles. In the second 
degree, the ritual prescribes the recitation of the Apostolic; also, previously 
unbaptized were baptized here. And indeed, in every case the act of baptism is 
performed according to the ritual of the Episcopal Book of Common Prayer. (Here 
one should have smelled a rat.) In the third degree the members are laid on the 
hand by the honorary chaplain Rhinelander, Bishop of Pennsylvania; they are, in 
other words, confirmed, and that - this is an explicit regulation - according to the 
ritual of the Episcopal Church. Then Holy Communion is partaken of, and again the 
Book of Common Prayer underlies the action. So it is in this degree that the 
Stonemen are actually received into Episcopal communion. The deception consists 
in this, that neither in the first nor in the second degree is anything said of this 
character of the third degree. There is talk throughout of an association which is 
intended for once to dispense with all existing ecclesiastical organizations, and to 
unite earnest Christians into a communion as near as possible to that of the first 
believers. The consequence of this announcement was that the Rev. Stone's 
enterprise gained a colossal amount of traction. On a Sunday afternoon at half-past 
two o'clock Stone received into his Trinity church 1000 new members, half-past 
three o'clock a second thousand, half-past four o'clock a third thousand, and half- 
past five a fourth thousand. This was repeated Sunday after Sunday until the third 
degree numbered 70,000 members, Leren not knowing what the second and third 
degrees were about. One can see from this how deeply the idea of the lodge has 
become second nature to the American. As far as the matter itself is concerned, this 
Episcopal priest acts quite consistently. To him the confirmation by a bishop ("laying 
on of hands") is a main characteristic of the early church, and so it is to be explained 
when a writer in the Churchman exclaims quite delightedly: "Think of these men 
banding themselves together in an organization which has three grades, or classes, the 
one proceeding to the other, the initiatory rites of which are, respectively, the 
declaration aforesaid, Baptism, and the laying on of hands, this last admitting to the 
Lord's Supper. Then add that they have asked the Bishop of Pennsylvania to be their 
chief chaplain, by whom alone the imposition of hands may be performed, and under 
whose direction the Lord's Supper shall be administered, and what have you? The 
Catholic Church, neither more nor less"-that is, the primitive church, the modern 
manifestation of which, however, according to Episcopalian doctrine, if one looks at 
the main characteristic, the qualification for the enjoyment of the sacrament 
communicated by the episcopal imposition of hands, is still present in the Roman, 
the Russian, and the Episcopal Church. Now these thousands have discovered this, 
exults the Churchman. "The fine thing about this last is that these men, members of 
all sorts of Christian bodies and members of none, beginning with prayer-meetings and 
the reading of the Scriptures, have gone to the Scriptures and found the things they 
insist upon there: Baptism, the laying on of hands, and the Lord's Supper; there they 
are, and there they have found them." - However, there is no lack of opposition to this 
restoration of primitive Christianity to the ritual of the Book of Common Prayer. One 
Presbyterian, Rev. William H. Roberts, writes: "Though not a part of the church, 
among the Stonemen. 
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course and night meal included in the ritual. For such use of these institutions there 
is no ground in God's Word. And by the fact that only a bishop standing in apostolic 
succession can officiate, this association sides with the Romanizing party in the 
Episcopal Church, and thus becomes a party organization." The Lutheran preachers 
of Philadelphia passed a resolution of protest, referring to "Protestant Jesuitism" of 
the third degree, and concluding with the words, "The clandestine introduction of men 
of other Churches into a fellowship of the Protestant Episcopal Church is certainly a 
perversion of Protestant principles, as the movement is a perversion of New Testament 
teaching." The doings of the Stonemen have also received a sharp rebuke from 
Episcopalians. D. Steele (Philadelphia), in a criticism of this movement, warns 
against the idea that the church can be built by the attraction of a club, with "free 
cigars and lemonade, shirt-sleeve socials and brass-band concerts," and, referring to 
the lodge-like character of the Stonemen, says: "I know that we will all agree that 
surreptitious, dark, clandestine ways, pass-cards, degrees, initiations, etc., have no 
place either in the language or life of the Church, and that these can never take the 
place, in Christian nurture, of honest conversion, open profession of faith, frank 
statement of purpose, and free recognition of the claims of conscience; in short, of 
Church ordinances and the Church's Sacraments." - The Jesuitical game which has 
been played with the words "Catholic Church," "Universal Church," "Apostolic 
Christianity,” in order to draw people from all communities into this splendid appendix 
to the Episcopal Church, becomes quite clear when one looks a little more closely 
at certain expressions in the Rev. Stone's "statement" of the purposes of the 
association and Bishop Rhinelander's exegesis of these expressions. It says: "The 
fellowship merely announced that if all men were willing to add to their existing 
professions a recognition of the fact of Episcopacy, a way to corporate communion is 
opened without discussion of denominational differences." In other words, the essence 
of Christianity is recognition of episcopacy; where this is achieved, nothing stands 
in the way of the community of faith. But this is old familiar Episcopalian talk. "Bishop 
Rhinelander is asked to act as honorary chaplain, not because he is an Episcopalian, but 
because he has been consecrated 'a bishop in the Church of God." This reads liberal, 
but is the height of intolerance. We have here the old position of the Episcopalians: 
there is but one "Church," that is the "Catholic," divided into Russo-Greek, Roman, 
and Anglican; all the rest are well "religious bodies," but never "churches," have no 
"priests" either, but only "ministers." The same view appears in the conversation 
which Rhinelander had with some Protestant ministers of Philadelphia on this very 
subject. He was asked by them if he recognized them as "ministers of the Church of 
God." He said, No; ministers of the Universal Church they would not be until he "laid 
out their hands"!!! Further, he said, preachers of other fellowships could not officiate 
in the Stonemen's Club because they had not received their office "according to 
apostolic custom"; and when it was urged that he specify what that "apostolic 
custom" was, he replied, "By being ordained by a bishop!" Compare 
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one compares these statements with the "statement" of the Stonemen, it becomes 
quite clear what was hidden behind the declaration that this association wished to 
"return to apostolic Christianity," namely this: By recognizing episcopal succession, 
a communion is created which is essentially identical with the universal church as it 
existed in the first period and now exists within the Greek, Roman, and Anglican 
churches. This equation of the Universal Church and the Church of the Episcopate 
has not been communicated to those who have pressed into the lower degrees of 
Stonemen. That such a nas-guidance was possible to thousands who are sick of the 
stale moral Christianity of the sects, and who hunger for true evangelical Christianity, 
is chiefly to be ascribed to the habitus of the average American to allow himself to 
be blindly led from one degree to another when the lure of high mysteries is held out 
to him. G. 


Il. Abroad. 


That the radical efforts in the teaching world of Germany continued during 
the war is shown by the continued propaganda for the "Unified School". This school 
form with the cleverly chosen name - for who would want to protest against vélkisch 
"unity" in the school system! - should no longer have any regard at all for church 
confessions. For example, not only the catechism, but also the German church 
hymns, would thereby be completely banished from the school. How this school 
reform is agitated for in certain circles of the teaching world is shown by an essay in 
the Wiurttemberg teachers' journal "Die Volksschule" (The People's School), from 
which we reproduce here a passage with the glosses of the Strasbourg 
"Theologischen Blatter": "The experiences of the war also lead to the question of 
religious instruction, to the position of the confessions among themselves. . . 
Precisely because nothing remains of ecclesiastical dogmatics, of the theological 
plans of salvation, religious life has such a moving, so inward effect on the life of the 
soul. . . . Denominations no longer have any significance in public life" (these 
teachers "ride fast!" Red.); "they may still be of value to the individual; but that is his 
own affair" (quite naive! Red.), "with which he has no business to trouble others" 
(i.e., a Roman Catholic Christian may no longer say to another: "| am a Roman 
Catholic, and you too are a Roman Catholic?! Red.). "We Germans have our 
German God, and that is the God of truth; truth is our God." (So! so! Red.) "Dogmatic 
religious instruction must not be the subject of teaching in the Unified School, which 
knows no denomination. German religion, German people's church: that must be 
the slogan of the future!" "What a pompous, hollow tone!" remarks the Strasburg 
paper. "The saddest thing is that such teachers should croak after what radical 
professors and pastors have long ago hurled out into the world!" It is evident that the 
words quoted mean not only a rejection of the Christian Church, but of every positive 
religion. Nor is it said that the American or French ideal of a religionless school is 
aimed at here. No, one wants to give religious instruction, but this is to be a religion 
without doctrinal content, a religion which no longer even has a personal God. 
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but has put an abstract idea in its place. Seminary director Seyfert recently said in 
the Chemnitz Pedagogical Association about the organization of religious school 
instruction after the war: "Three demands result from the new religious life. First, 
the Christian religion must not be used to divide our people. The children of all 
denominations would have to go to a national general elementary school, 
irrespective of their affiliation to one or the other denomination. Secondly, our 
Protestant Church would have to add to the freedom of faith and conscience to 
which it is committed the clarity which seems to be lacking in many matters. And 
thirdly, the teaching profession, which has a share in this new religious life, ought 
to be trusted to give its religious instruction according to the principles which its 
conscience enjoins upon it." That is to say, every teacher presents those religious 
views which he considers best; only he must not divide the people by the Christian 
religion! Hence "Unity School." The following sentences can be found in the letter 
sent to the "Volksschule", which refer especially to the extent of the religious 
memorization: "The memorization of religious material is to be limited to a few pithy, 
easily remembered sayings and songs. The war has taught us that a small, quite 
small number of religious memorization pieces have remained in the memory of the 
soldiers. The school must be closed to religious memorization materialism. How 
simple and intimate is intimate and genuine religion! It is not expressed in words, 
but in works that spring from noble sentiments; therefore it is religion of action, not 
religion of confession." This sounds at first as if one could think something of it, but 
it is the purest Gallimathias. Dogmatic teaching, after all, is supposed to be 
forbidden; nevertheless, some pithy etc. Sayings and song verses are to be 
memorized. That these sayings are taken from the Bible, and that the songs also 
have a Christian dogmatic content, thus conveying "religious ideas" of non-German 
origin, and thus the ideal of the unified school, whose religion is identical with 
Germanness, would again be abandoned, does not concern the writer. Nor should 
one forget, in judging such demands, how limited the memorandum material already 
is, the further reduction of which is here requested. An essay in the "Freikirche" 
recently referred to the fact that in Saxony in the sixth school year of the elementary 
school 31 sayings and 21 song verses are prescribed, a number of which are pieces 
already learned earlier. In the second school year 7 sayings and 5 song verses are 
prescribed, i.e. a total of 12 pieces! In the second school year, two religion lessons 
are given each week; this means that during the forty school weeks, there is one 
saying or one verse for every seven lessons. And this is still too much for the 
elementary school teachers of this direction. The "Free Church" correctly remarks 
on the struggle of the tendencies in the German elementary school system that "the 
aim of the struggle of the Christians in this piece must be the complete detachment 
of the Christian, that is, confessional, school from the existing state schools, 
because these can never again become truly confessional schools, that is, such 
schools in which the scriptural Lutheran confession has sole dominion and actually 
permeates the entire teaching." G. 
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Christian Science propaganda in Germany has suffered a terrible blow from 
a verdict of the Berlin District Court III some time ago. Two practicing females of this 
sect have been sentenced to six months' imprisonment each for involuntary 
manslaughter, after sensational hearings which occupied the court for six days. The 
cases involved two curable contagious diseases which ended in the death of the 
patients. In the course of the trial, the prosecutor explained that Scientism could not 
claim to be addressed as a science, but was based on a misunderstanding of 
philosophical thoughts and started from completely false premises; it was also in 
direct opposition to Christianity. The activity of the Scientists had to be called 
downright nonsense. If such people as the accused women, without having any 
knowledge of the individual diseases, were let loose on the sick, this was downright 
outrageous. And the Court of Justice fully agreed with this, stating in its majority that 
the Scientist doctrine "has not the slightest thing in common with German thinking 
and feeling and with the Christian Church, but is rather a mockery of every German 
and Christian faith. Not without satisfaction the ecclesiastical papers noted that after 
the announcement of the verdict the German secular press generally took a stand 
against the denigration of true Christianity by such a hoax as "Christian Science". 
Thus the "Hamburger Nachrichten" wrote: "We can easily spare ourselves here to 
prove in detail that the New Testament and Christianity have not the least to do with 
the whole Scientist doctrine. Scientism is nothing but a fantastic rapture, in which 
one is at best reminded of the Gnostics of the second and third centuries. It is not a 
good testimony for Germany, for the capital of the Reich, that there are still hundreds 
who bite at this bait. But it is to be expected that this bubble, too, will disappear from 
the cauldron of human aberration, of psychic derangement, as quickly as it has 
risen." The "Strasbourg Post" said: "Nothing can be too absurd not to find believers. 
The goings-on of the Scientists are therefore dangerous in the highest degree: first, 
because they bring into weak minds the most sinister confusions, and then, because 
they really lead the sick to ruin." "Der Reichsbote": "One is actually dealing here not 
only with a business swindle, but with something utterly reprehensible. Even during 
the war this American importation of poison continues to do its work of mischief in 
secret, and it is to be welcomed that the public prosecutor is just now taking a closer 
look at the homicidal sect before the public." On the Eddyist principles: "Full 
immersion in God has deliverance from the sufferings of material existence; the will 
is worthless; all evils are error and are rooted in unbelief and bodily weakness," 
judged the "Leipziger Neueste Nachrichten": "This is the distorted image of genuine 
religion, not its highest revelation; this is a philosophy of the spiritually impoverished, 
not the knowledge of proud spirits. It is no accident that this pathetic jumble of 
‘Christian Science’ found its origin in dollar country, where even the holiest things 
are mated with the fervent worship of money." One can see that this criticism is not 
entirely free of anti-American 
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Animus; but no one will deny that these sideswipes at the motherland of Scientism 
are among those of which it is said that it is a pity if one misses. Not only has the 
haggling spirit of our country given birth to Eddyism, that religious and scientific 
freak, but the courts of our country permit the mad goings-on of this sect, while other 
cranks and quacks are oiled the way to the penitentiary quickly enough; and the 
public newspapers are too cowardly to throw light on the criminal fraud. When Mrs. 
Eddy departed in death, the press of our great cities hastened to devote spirited 
obituaries to this "great founder of religion." It is reckoned that the followers of this 
cult are twisted minds, but as a rule have full pockets. Those Germanic sheets have 
said too little rather than too much. G. 

Regarding the protest of the Stuttgart pastors against the performance of 
a play that has perverted fornication as its subject (see L. u. W., Nov. '15, p. 504), 
the "Truth Witness" published in Kassel remarks, among other things: "Yes, the 
theater! We so often pass by, shaking our heads, and without being able to find any 
understanding for it, the multitudes who, even in these serious times, can still take 
a fancy to the theatre. In most cases - the exceptions are made only by the royal 
theatres - our theatres of to-day are nothing but business enterprises. Money, lots 
of money is to be made, so that the shareholders are satisfied? But in order to be 
able to do that, one speculates on the sensual and the common in man, one needs 
drawing pieces; and what draws? A verse of Heinrich Heine comes to mind: 'Seldom 
did you understand me, Seldom did | understand you; Only when we found each 
other in the excrement, Then we understood each other at once’. Yes, the 
excrement! The theatre of today is in the vast majority of cases a boil on our people's 
bodies. Woe betide us if we do not even now find the strength to bring about radical 
change!" That the royal theatres, because they do not depend on the favour of the 
public, make an exception, does not agree with what is reported from other quarters. 
The inspection synod of the city of Brunswick, at its meeting on October 25 of last 
year, passed the following resolutions, published by advertisement in the 
newspapers: "To the members of the Protestant congregations of the city of 
Brunswick. On the gigantic front of the world war countless of our people are in 
hourly danger of their lives. Thousands are suffering grievously in the military 
hospitals; parents, wives, children are bearing inner and outer hardship. Wounds 
burn hot around fallen heroes. The frivolous enjoyment of life, as often manifested 
in the hustle and bustle of the streets and in the hunt for superficial pleasures, is not 
compatible with the most deadly things of this time. The advertisements of the light 
shows still offend every healthy feeling in their thrilling, sensation-seeking manner. 
Above all, however, we object to the fact that even the court theatre offers 
spectacles which portray passionate sensuality and unrestrained devotion to base 
instincts in such a way that truth, purity, marriage and family are thereby degraded. 
We sing the song of German women and German loyalty; such performances are a 
mockery of it. The representation of the Protestant congregations of our city must 
not remain silent about this. We call upon our parishioners to join us in our protest 
by word and deed. 
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Conclude. Let us all take care that the great sacrifices of our time are not made in 
vain, and that we prove ourselves worthy of the God-given hour of destiny of our 
people! 

The passing away of the apologist Dr. Friedrich Bettex is reported from 
Allmannsdorf near Constance. Born 79 years ago in the French part of Switzerland, 
he accompanied his father, who was a traveling evangelist, in Southern France and 
Italy. In Tubingen he studied natural science and obtained a teaching position at a 
boys' institute. In 1875 he joined the Protestant Daughters' Institute in Stuttgart as 
a teacher of French, English and drawing. In this position he worked with the editor 
of the Philadelphiablatt for 27 years. In 1902 he retired because of physical ailments. 
Literarily Bettex was active in the fight against materialism and the whole naturalistic 
science. He possessed a considerable knowledge, and especially his lively style, 
glowing with southern fire, brought him a large audience. Filled with love for the old 
gospel, Bettex nevertheless made concessions to the modern world-view. He 
occupied for the German reader about the place held in this country by G. Frederick 
Wright, at Oberlin, O., editor of the Bibliotheca Sacra, 
who probably surpasses him in special knowledge, but also presents chiliastic errors 
from which Bettex's books have remained free. Bettex's most important writings are 
"Nature Study and Christianity," "Nature and Law," and "Symbolism of Creation." 

G. 

The angels of Mons have been the subject of much talk in England, and the 
discussion is still going on in the papers as to what these apparitions might have 
been about. During the terrible retreat at Mons, in which the English army seemed 
for some time to be abandoned to complete destruction, angelic figures are said to 
have appeared at the moment of greatest danger in order to save the British army. 
A soldier has been found who testified in court and on oath that he had seen the 
angels himself. He could not say exactly what the angels looked like, whether they 
were winged or mounted, but the vision was more like a "flash". There has been 
much discussion in the daily papers for and against the supposition of a real 
appearance of celestial figures, and when the originator of all these rumors 
appeared on the scene and placed the origin of the myth of the angels at Mons in 
its historical light, no credence was given to him by many. We have here the 
interesting situation of being able to observe a legend, a myth, in its making. Soon 
after the defeat of the British at Mons, a feuillettonist, Arthur Machen, had read in 
the Weekly Despatch the account of an eye-witness of the events in Flanders, which 
gripped him mightily. Prompted by this account, Machen now wrote a short novella 
that had the retreat at Mons as its historical background. The sketch was entitled 
The Bowmen, and was purely imaginative. Machen described an artillery attack by 
the Germans on a small force of British who now face certain doom. One soldier 
recalls a saying he had read on the wall in his mess hall, "Adsit Anglis Sanctus 
Georgius." Mechanically he repeats 
the words. Then suddenly he hears the voice of a fighter army in the 
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Air: they are the ancestors of the fighters at Mons, the archers of Old England. Their 
war cries resound audibly to his ear, their arrows fill the air, and to the astonishment 
of the little army, the onrushing German masses of troops now retreat inexorably. 
The English believe that a reserve of machine-guns has come to their aid, but the 
hero of the tale knows that it was St. George and the spirits of the ancients to whom 
he, with his comrades, owes salvation. This sketch appeared in the London Evening 
News towards the end of September 1914. Soon afterward the editor of the Occult 
Review inquired how the story stood, whether it was pure invention. "Pure invention,” 
Machen said. Then he was approached by the management of another spiritualist 
paper, asking him to say if it was all fiction. "Pure fiction," the author asserted. But 
soon the papers were full of the miraculous angelic protection at Mons, at first in 
reports that pretty much followed Machen's novella, even in the individual 
expressions. By degrees, however, new features were introduced, and others 
dropped. St. George disappeared, angels took the stage in place of bowmen, and 
in this and that form the myth spread in astonishing ways. "It kept turning up," writes 
Machen in the London Daily Express, "in all sorts of places; one could not get away 
from it. The clergy reprinted the original in their parish magazines, and both the clergy 
and the non-conformist ministers preached sermons on 'The Angels of Mons,’ and I 
found to my amusement that in some quarters my persistent declaration that The 
Bowmen was an invention was very ill received. A lady of quality wrote to my editor, 
sarcastically inquiring whether I claimed the authorship of the Second Book of Kings. 
She was referring, I suppose, to the spiritual chariots which became visible at the word 
of the prophet. Dr. Horton, the distinguished non-conformist teacher, was one of those 
who preached on the subject. He told me, greatly to my interest, that modern 
Protestantism no longer sets its face against belief in any miracles not recorded in Holy 
Writ." Anglican preachers were sometimes greatly disturbed in their circles by the 
tale of the angelic vision; for they had just taught their congregations the conviction 
that there were no miracles, nor had there ever been - and now this salvation by 
supernatural intervention! Dean Henslh had to sound the warning in Westminster 
Abbey: if this legend were generally accepted, it might - horribile dictu! - could lead 
to a general awakening of the belief in miracles! Other clergymen maintain that 
something supernatural happened to the fighters at Mons, and that Arthur Machen's 
explanation of the "miracle" does not mislead them! - The subject, however, reminds 
one of those "saving visions" of which there has been some talk in the German army 
since the outbreak of the war. Thus, No. 18 of the "Reichsbote," in the supplement 
"Kirche und Schule," reports the following story: "The sober Stuttgart prelate von 
Romer writes in his 'Ev. Kirchenblatt fir Wirttemberg' of April 24, 1915: Several 
times | have been told from the field of incomprehensible cases of visions by which 
individual soldiers or whole groups were warned and saved from certain destruction, 
or where a helpless man was saved by a miracle. 
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| was asked whether such an unthinkable thing was possible or whether it was the 
result of the excited imagination of individuals or of small and large groups. | was 
asked whether such unthinkable things were possible or, after all, the product of the 
excited imagination of individuals or small and large groups. The incomprehensible 
is possibly doubled when an almost helpless, because wounded, dispersed person 
is shown the way by an unknown person, and at the same time an unknown person 
leads a patrol. At the same time a stranger calls upon a patrol to fetch the wounded 
lost man by this path, and both parts know only to say to each other: a mysterious 
stranger, who is no longer there, has directed us to do what we did. Such 
occurrences are such sacred property of those who are convinced that they have 
been experienced that one may not or must not offer one's hand to the public to 
investigate them, and to discuss them in their details and with well-meant attempts 
at explanation before the public. Who was surprised to me to read in a recent paper 
an example quite of the same kind as the cases of which | have heard without my 
having any hand in it. An extract from a field letter, which | read printed, reads: We 
arrived at night at an advanced post. The darkness of the night enveloped us in 
horror. Since there were only a few of us, we felt somewhat frightened; we could not 
count on human help here in the event of an ambush. So we decided to get down 
on our knees together and implore the protection of Almighty God. Then we 
suddenly caught sight of a figure with a flaming sword in his hand, who stopped in 
front of us. When at dawn the figure disappeared, we realized,-that we had stood 
but a few yards from the enemy, and had been so miraculously preserved? In 
Shakespeare's Sankst it says: 'There are more things in heaven and earth than your 
school-wisdom dreams of, Horatio!"" - Concerning this concluding remark of Prelate 
v. Romer, the "Ev.-Luth. Freikirche" says: "Instead of a quotation from Sanket, we 
would rather have seen a Bible verse here, such as: Why are the theologians of the 
national church so afraid of recognizing what the Bible presents to us as realities, 
the appearances of angels and the protection of angels, as realities in the present? 
The hoped-for conversion of many among our people, and especially among our 
much-tried warriors, will only be genuine and lasting if they return to the simple old 
Bible faith. And the theologians should not hinder them in this. " G. 

The resignation of Prof. Odland from the independent Norwegian School of 
Preaching ("Gemeindefakultat") has caused a significant stir. The "Church Faculty" 
was founded a few years ago as a protest of the conservative direction in the 
Norwegian state church against the radicalism that has dominated the theological 
faculty of Christiania University for some time. Odland's resignation is justified by 
the statement that he "could not in conscience cooperate in the training of preachers 
for the Norwegian State Church since the Norwegian clergy have been bound by a 
royal decree of December, 1911, permitting women to speak and teach publicly in 
the Christian congregation." G. 
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The linguistic study of the Greek New Testament. 


Thirty years ago, D. Stéckhardt wrote an instructive, beautiful article in this 
journal, "On the Study of Scripture in Theology,” in which he further explained how 
and why a theologian should study the Scriptures, and said, among other things, 
the following words: "But it must never be forgotten that the divine thoughts are 
contained and hidden in the very Word that lies written before our eyes, just as the 
sword is contained and hidden in the scabbard. Therefore a right study of the 
Scriptures, a right contemplation of the manifold divine wisdom, is not possible 
without paying attention to the individual words, sentences, and syntax. He who is 
always conscious of the fact that the Holy Spirit has also taught, set down and 
ordered the words, will also consider it worth the trouble to occupy himself 
persistently with vocabulary, lexicon and grammar. Those who have not learned to 
read the Bible in the original text have aids enough to explore the exact 
understanding of the words. And one can also draw enough theology from the 
German text itself. But those who have learned the languages should never lose 
sight of what Luther said about the study of languages: 'Now as dear as the gospel 
is to us, let us be hard on the languages. For it was not in vain that God caused his 
Scriptures to be written in two languages alone, the Old Testament in Hebrew, the 
New in Greek; which God has not despised, but has chosen as his word above all 
others. . . . And let it be well said, that we shall not receive the gospel without the 
languages. . . . AS soon as after the apostles' time the tongues ceased, the gospel 
also, and the faith, and all Christendom, diminished more and more, until they are 
utterly submerged under the pope. . . . So again, because now the tongues are 
come forth, they bring such light with them, and do such great things, that all the 
world wondereth, and must be-. 


1) Doctrine and Defense 31, 363. 
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that we may have the gospel as pure and clear, almost, as the apostles had it.’ 2) 
Therefore, whoever has learned the languages should truly continue this study 
beyond the theological triennium, as dear as the gospel is to him." 

These words are certainly true and worthy of heeding, and deserve to be held 
up to us again and again, and acted upon. There is a blessing resting upon the 
diligent, persistent study of the Bible in the basic text, especially the Greek New 
Testament. This is an old, established truth among us, about which we need not 
now expatiate. But it has been spoken by others over and over again. Only recently 
the new, most comprehensive grammar on the Greek New Testament has been 
reviewed in this journal, and the word quoted which the editor of it, the Baptist 
theologian A. T. Robertson, has said in the preface, "I make no complaint of the labor 
of the long years, for I Have had my reward in a more intimate knowledge of the words 
of Jesus apd of His reporters and interpreters. Xa pypata 6 ey AeAddnna duiv avedud 
eotlv Kau Con LIativ, John 6, 63." 3) A disciple 
J. H. Thayers, the translator and editor of the best general dictionary of the Greek 
New Testament, says of this his former teacher at the Divinity School of Harvard 
University: "Not many instructions from any teacher have been of more practical value 
to me than his obiter dictum one day, that a man ought to read at least one chapter of 
the Greek Testament every day that he lives." And the Erlangen church historian Th. 
Kolde, who died a few years ago, once wrote in his diary in days of special urge to 
work: "I would like to say with Rothe: | do not long for rest, but for silence. In these 
days | have not been able to read my Greek Testament because of all the work | 
have been doing. That must not happen again. | feel quite dull and empty about it." 

Above all, Luther is a splendid model in this respect as well. In recent times, 
the question has repeatedly been raised to what extent Luther was philologically 
qualified to translate the German Bible as early as 1521, what was the state of his 
knowledge of Greek and Hebrew when he stayed at the Wartburg and undertook 
the great work that was unparalleled in subsequent times. Not much is known of it, 
but the brief particulars of it have been given by Késtlin in his great biography of 
Luther, by Ficker in the introduction to 


2) St. L. X, 470. 471. 

3) A Grammar of the Greek New Testament in the Light of Historical Research, p. XIlll. 
Cf. L. u. W. 61, 130. Cf. also the review of the new edition by F. BlaB, Grammatik des 
neutestamentlichen Griechisch von A. Debrunner. L. u. W. 60, 226. 

4) H. Jordan, Theodor Kolde, a German Church Historian, p. 160. 
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his edition of Luther's lectures on the Epistle to the Romans and Risch compiled in 
his works on the Luther Bible.5) As a student in Erfurt, Luther had not yet learned 
Greek. 6) But in the monastery at Erfurt, where he became so familiar with the 
contents of his Latin Bible that he knew of the individual sayings on which page of 
his hand copy they stood, he also began, especially probably with the help of his 
learned friend and monastic brother Joh. Lang, to learn the basic languages. Lang 
had also been called to his side in Wittenberg in 1511, and Luther repeatedly refers 
to him as a "Greek" and still in 1518 addressed philological questions to the man 
who had returned to Erfurt.7) In particular, the above-mentioned lecture on the 
Epistle to the Romans in 1515/16 shows how Luther was now also occupied with 
the basic text of the New Testament. Almost the day can be determined on which 
the first complete printed edition of the Greek New Testament by Erasmus (dated 
February 1516) became available to him. He was just in his interpretation of Rom. 
9, and the lectures reveal with what ardor he now threw himself into the study of the 
Greek, and how he now sought to get light on all questions through insight into the 
basic text. Up to the 9th chapter the French exegete and Bible translator Faber 
Stapulensis (born about 1450) had been his guarantor for the ascertainment of the 
sense and wording of the basic text, which he had from the beginning held in high 
esteem. And that he did not understand the most important sayings of the Epistle to 
the Romans for such a long time, namely the meaning of the words Rom. 1, 17 about 
the righteousness of God, about which he himself informs us, 8) was partly due to 
his lack of linguistic knowledge and his attachment to the Latin translation, which 
had obscured the meaning of that passage. 9) 

There can be no doubt that the flourishing humanism of that time, with its 
renewal of language studies, met Luther's study and interest in the basic text of 
Scripture and became significant for it. In the quotation given at the beginning of this 
article, he himself says that "because the languages have now come forth, they bring 
with them such light and do such great things that all the world is astonished". 
Likewise, it was probably also an influence of humanistic training, when Luther, with 
the help of grammar and word- 


5) J. Ficker, Luthers Vorlesung Uber den Rémerbrief 1515/16. I, p. LXIll ff. (Detailed 
notices from this work in L. u. W. 56, 14.) Risch, Welche Ausgabe stellt die Lutherbibel der 
wissenschaftlichen Forschung? Neue Kirchliche Zeitschrist 22, p. 123. 

6) Késtlin, Martin Luther, 4. Aus!., |, 49. 

7) Késtlin, Il, 115. 116. Cf. the interesting letter, St. L. XXl a, 88. 

8) Preface to the first part of his Latin books, XIV, 447. 

9) Késtlin, 1, 115. 
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book sought to grasp the textual understanding. But Luther studied Greek - we will 
disregard his extremely diligent and very noteworthy Hebrew studies here - not out 
of humanistic interest, not out of enthusiasm for humanistic ideals, not out of 
pleasure in languages, but out of love for the Bible. That is why he knew how to 
make humanists like Lang and above all Ph. Melanchthon, with their broad 
knowledge, useful for the study of the Bible. In his zeal for Bible study, he urged the 
Elector of Saxony through Spalatin to hire a teacher of Hebrew and Greek at the 
University of Wittenberg. His letters of that period clearly reveal his growing interest 
in Greek. He liked to weave Greek phrases into his letters. 10) Especially the 
meeting with Melanchthon, who was the first to get Greek lessons going in 
Wittenberg, 11) was significant for this. But always his ultimate intention in this is 
the better understanding of Scripture. A marked progress is perceptible in this. 
While at first he based himself exclusively on the Vulgate, from 1513 onward he 
draws in rapidly increasing measure on the basic text for the correction and 
interpretation of the ecclesiastical wording of the Bible, and soon the basic text 
becomes for him the authentic form of God's Word, on which alone he bases 
himself. When he therefore had to leave Wartburg, he undoubtedly already brought 
with him a solid knowledge of the language, and it was precisely in the seclusion 
there that he pursued intensive language and Bible studies, which then benefited 
his later translation of the Bible, even before he had conceived the plan of a 
coherent translation of the Bible into German. His interesting Wartburg letters bear 
witness to this. On May 14, 1521, he writes to Spalatin: "| sit here all day idle and 
heavy-headed; | read the Greek and Hebrew Bible." 12) And under June 10 he 
writes to the same: "| am here very idle and very busy: | learn Hebrew and Greek, 
and write without ceasing." 13) And so Luther continued all his life. He studied the 
basic text of the divine Word most diligently. This is well enough known and is 
sufficiently attested by his constantly improved Bible translation and by his great 
commentaries. 
The linguistic study of the Greek New Testament is 


10) Cf. the letters of January 1519 to Spalatin, in the original with the Greek phrases in 
Enders, Luthers Briefwechsel, |, nos. 138-141, and De Wette, Luthers Briefe, 1, 212-214; in 
German translation: St. L. XV, 708; XXI a, 141. 142. 

11) Késtlin, |, 115. 

12) St. L. XV, 2511. In the original: Ego otiosus hic et crapulosus sedeo toto die: Bibliam 
Graecam et Hebraeam lego. 

13) XV, 2527. In the original: Ego hic otiosissimus et 
negotiosissimus sum: Hebraica et Graeca disco et sine intermissione scribo. 
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made much easier for us. First of all, it is necessary to counteract the idea that one 
must be a specialist in Greek in order to understand the language of the New 
Testament. One can hardly call Luther a specialist, and yet he gave us the 
incomparable translation of the Bible. God had the New Testament written in such 
plain, simple Greek that many, even some of us who have not had four years of 
Greek language instruction, have already acquired so much knowledge of the 
Greek language that they can read and understand the New Testament in the 
original. This linguistic simplicity of the Bible is also a piece of the wonderful wisdom 
of our God and His gracious condescension to us. What Luther says in another 
connection of ideas is also true of this, "that the Holy Spirit is the most simple writer 
and speaker that there is in heaven and on earth. 14) On the other hand, it is also 
true and certain that the more diligently one studies the Greek, and the deeper one 
penetrates into the language of the New Testament, the richer insights will open up 
for the understanding of the divine Word. Then it must be gratefully acknowledged 
that since the days of Luther good aids for the linguistic study of the Greek New 
Testament have been offered, and especially in more recent times are offered in 
great abundance. This time we will dispense with the complete and individual 
commentaries on the New Testament. We are now more concerned with the lectio 
continua of the Greek text. We will not go into the grammars of the New Testament, 
nor into the concordances, as important as both are, the grammars for the exact 
grammatical meaning of the word combinations and the concordances to determine 
the meaning of a certain word of the New Testament by comparing the passages 
in which it occurs. There is great truth in the saying that the concordance is the best 
commentary. We shall only say a few words today about the most necessary and 
indispensable aid to the Greek New Testament, about the Dictionary, since a new 
treatment of a well-known and significant work has recently appeared and has given 
the next occasion for these lines. 

Some of the readers of this journal are familiar with the Latin Clavis Scripturae 
Sacrae by Flacius, at least by name, a work which is otherwise quite forgotten or at 
least little appreciated today, but which has as its author one of the most astute, 
independent and original theologians of the Reformation century, to our knowledge 
the first biblical-theological dictionary from which one can learn a great deal, and 
which Cremer also rightly includes in his "Biblical-Theological Dictionary" under the 
literature 


14) Reply to the supra-Christian book of Emser, XVIII, 1307. 
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registered. Some of our older pastors also know and use Stock's Clavis Novi 
Testamenti and know from their own experience how to read the New Testament 
well with the help of this work, and that it certainly does not deserve the contempt 
that is often accorded to older works out of ignorance of them. However, especially 
the more recent period has been restlessly active in this field, and has produced 
works which, from the linguistic point of view, represent an efficient work, even if 
one must often reject their theological results. The beginning was made by some 
learned rationalists: Bretschneider, Wahl, Wilke. Wilke's Clavis Novi Testamenti 
Philologica was then revised by Grimm and published in its third edition under the 
title Lexicon graeco-latinum in libros Novi Testamenti in 1888. This work is 
considered - in our opinion with full justification - as the best general dictionary on 
the New Testament, especially in the English edition by |. H. Thayer: A Greek- 
English Lexicon of the New Testament, being Grimm's Wilke's Clavis Novi Testamenti, 
which is not merely a 

translation, but at the same time a revision and expansion. Two scholars of the 
present day, authorities in this field, otherwise theologians of the left, have spoken 
thus. Schmiede! in Zurich, who for years has been working on a new edition of 
Winer's "Grammar of the New Testament Linguistic Idiom," has said: "A lexicon of 
the New Testament is the most necessary book next to a good text, certainly not 
that of Schirlitz . . . but only the unsurpassable one by Grimm." 15) And DeiBmann 
in Berlin, who for years has been doing preliminary work for a new dictionary, and 
who especially considers the New Testament language on the basis of the 
inscriptions and papyrus finds of recent times, speaks of Thayer as "the best, 
because most reliable, of the dictionaries on the New Testament known to me," and 
says in another place that "Thayer has delivered the most mature and best work on 
the solid basis of Wilke-Grimm." 16) Thayer has also not been overtaken by two 
works of recent years, the "Griechisch-deutsche Handwérterbuch zu den Schriften 
des Neuen Testaments" by E. Preuschen, which at the same time draws in the early 
Christian literature, and the "Griechisch-deutsche Wo6rterbuch zum Neuen 
Testamente" by H. Ebeling. Of these two we give preference to the one by Ebeling. 
It is written by a classical philologist who is very interested in theology, and it always 
shows the divergences of New Testament usage from Attic and its correspondence 
with Hellenistic Greek, and in this it is at the height of the times. Schirlitz's "Greek- 
German Dictionary of the New Testament" leaves one with more penetrating study 


15) Hand Commentary on the New Testament Il, 1, p. IV. 
16) New Bible Studies, p. 4. Light from the East, p. 300. 
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unreliable in other respects, so that the two scholars mentioned, Schmiede! and 
DeiBmann, criticize it rather sharply. And Stellhorn's "KurzgefaBtes Worterbuch zum 
griechischen Neuen Testament" is very brief, also says himself that "for the study 
table no lover of New Testament exegesis will want to do without the excellent works 
of Grimm, Cremer, and Trench (Synonyms of the New Testament)." 17) Stellhorn has 
in mind use on trips and conferences or even in cursory reading. The same is true 
of the little Greek-English Lexicon to the New Testament by G. R. Berrh. Although we 
would have much more to say about all of these works, we must leave it at this. 

In addition to these works, however, one modern work in particular has 
become known and famous and has been widely distributed, the "Biblical- 
Theological Dictionary of the New Testament Greek by D. Dr. H. Cremer", which 
has already been mentioned in passing in the foregoing and which was newly 
published last year and therefore suggests a somewhat more detailed 
discussion. 18) 

The Cremer Dictionary was truly a life's work of its author. In the preface to 
the first edition in 1866, Cremer himself states that the work is nine years old, which 
thus leads to the year 1857. 19) The work then mainly led to his appointment at the 
University of Greifswald, and there he worked on it constantly, improving and 
increasing it and publishing nine editions until his death. That is why Prof. Kégel 
begins his preface to the present tenth edition with the words: "When D. Hermann 
Cremer closed his eyes on October 4, 1903, one thing was immediately clear to the 
inner circle of his friends and students" - Kégel belongs to the latter - "that of all his 
works one was to be preserved and continued without fail, which is to be regarded 
as his life's work, as it were, and into which he had put all his thinking and efforts, 
his 'Biblical-Theological Dictionary’." 20) Kégel then took over the editing of the new 
edition, since Cremer's friend and colleague, Prof. Schlatter in Tubingen, had to 
decline the work. The first delivery appeared in 1910, the last a few months ago. 
The work is clearly arranged, clearly and beautifully printed, also otherwise well 
equipped, with detailed, valuable indexes, which fill just 80 pages. 


17) S. IIL 

18) Tenth, completely revised and often changed edition, edited by D. Dr. J. Kégel, 
Professor of Theology at the University of Greifswald. Published and printed by F. A. Perthes 
A. G. Gotha. XX and 1230 pages 6X10. Price: M. 32. 

19) E. Cremer: Hermann Cremer. Ein Lebens- und Charakterbild, p. 39. 20) S.V. 
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and, as acomparison with the earlier editions shows, not only revised and improved 
throughout and continued to the present, but also in a large number of terms new or 
almost completely new work. If the work has always represented a very significant 
achievement, then this praise must also be paid to the current editor. In one respect 
Kégel has gone a little further than Cremer. Cremer maintained in principle that 
biblical Greekness is an independent entity in relation to profane Greekness, and 
he has always been reproached for not having taken sufficient account of recent 
research on the Koine. Although Kégel defends this position of Cremer's well and 
skillfully, he has not closed his mind to the newer research, without, however, falling 
into the extreme position of DeiBmann and others, who put the language of the New 
Testament entirely as the language of the street of the time. 

As far as the use and application of the dictionary is concerned, some points 
must be pointed out. Cremer never wanted to present a complete dictionary of the 
New Testament, but, as the title already says, only to discuss the terms that have 
received a special meaning in the New Testament) He is not only concerned with 
the lexical meaning, but above all with the biblical-theological content. Therefore his 
dictionary can never replace another dictionary, be it a general one of the Greek 
language, be it a special one on the New Testament. GrimmThayer still remains in 
its honors. On the other hand, important Biblical-theological articles are now treated 
by Cremer with a comprehensiveness which is otherwise sought in vain. e. g. 
comprises about 10 pages, dikaidw 15 pages, odpg 13 pages, TrveUya 23 pages, 
trioti¢ 21 pages. Here such a word is closely traced in its linguistic development; 
first the usage of the profane is brought forward, then in the Septuagint, possibly 
also in the Apocrypha and Philo, finally in the New Testament with special reference 
to the individual writings of the same. Especially under the first two headings many 
quotations are given which are nowhere else so conveniently at hand, and which 
constitute a special value of the book. It is obvious that in a dictionary thus laid out 
there is a great deal of exegesis; indeed, it is almost a work on biblical theology, as 
it is treated nowadays as a special theological discipline. In such a work, in this 
transition from 


21) Kégel, in the new edition, has also in this piece gone somewhat beyond Cremer, and 
in an alphabetical dictionary at the end of the work names all the Greek words of the New 
Testament, even those not discussed in the work itself, these latter then with a very brief 
indication of their meaning, e. g.: "aBBU, Aramaic prayer-address, father"; ,,dzoxteiva, kill, slay"; 
» €Caipo, lift up, carry away, remove." 
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The fact that Cremer's work is a modern theologian also means that his dogmatic 
errors are also to be found in this work, which therefore requires readers who are 
capable of examining and judging. Cremer was, after all, also a modern theologian; 
his dogmatic errors are also found in this work, which therefore presupposes readers 
who are capable of examination and judgment. Already thirty years ago, D. 
Stéckhardt pointed out in this journal the rape of the term 

2 Tim. 3, 16, to which Cremer does not want to vindicate the meaning "inspired by 
God's Spirit," but "endowed with divine spirit" or "breathing divine spirit"-against the 
grammar and against the usage of the language; and this execution Kégel has also 
left unchanged (pp. 492. 493), although as good as all notable recent exegetes agree 
with the old Lutheran explanation. 22) In discussing the important term "Son of Man," 
6 v16g Tov avOpaxon, a relation to the Old Testament fundamental passage Dan. 7, 
13 is wrongly rejected (p. 1087). On the other hand, the treatise on dikaww proves 
in an excellent, thorough manner the forensic meaning of this word, and sums up 
the result of the inquiry into the use of the language of profanity in the following 
words: "It denotes a dikaiov produce, and that in a forensic manner by judgment, 
never aliquem justum reddere. but aliquid justum censere, to deem right, to recognize 
right." (p. 317.) Under ytyv@oxew and mpoytyvooxew (pp. 242. 255) find 

we have the proper definition of the term, which our ancients called "nosse cum 
affectu et effectu"; the latter word he renders just as "to know beforehand," as it has 
always been explained among us in the doctrine of election of grace. The much- 
negotiated word in the fourth petition of the Lord's Prayer is most simply and simply 
explained in five pages, rejecting all other views. 


22) Cf. L. u. W. 32, 215: "What does Scripture say of itself?" where Stéckhardt remarks: 
"We confess that we do not comprehend the deduction of that linguistic scholar [Cremer]. The 
adjectiva verbalia on tdc, after all, always have passive meanings in the Greek language. 
QedtrveuoTos, according to the rules of grammar, can only mean ‘breathed, breathed,’ not 
‘breathing, breathing.’ And the compound with @ed¢ does not change this. All composites of a 
similar kind have passive sense: j-edna1ot0c, beddot0¢G, OedKANTOG, Deodmpytoc, NedKtioTOG, 
Neoxivytoc, and so also the Neodidaktoc, .taught by God,' 1 Thess. 4, 9. . . . In short, it is 
linguistically stated, 8e6TTveuoTo¢? means, and can mean, nothing else than, breathed by God." 
Cf. also L. u. W. 38, 321: "What does St. Paul teach 2 Tim. 3, 15-17 of inspiration?" - B. White: 
"These are tepd for the very reason that they are breathed in by God, that is, come into being by 
a divinus afflatus find." (Critical Exegetical Manual on the Epistles of Paul to Timothy and Titus - 
Meyers Kommentar -, p. 321.) - Wohlenberg: "That 8edtTrveuotocg means a Deo inspirata, but not 
Deum inspirans, needs no proof." (The Pastoral Epistles - Zahn's Commentary -, p. 311.) 
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The word ouoia is derived most naturally from oucia in the meaning "existence, 
existence": give us today the necessary bread belonging to existence. (P. 409. 410.) 
And so we could still adduce many words in which sense and meaning are 
established by penetrating linguistic and linguistic-historical investigation, admittedly 
also still some remarks with which we cannot agree. We have known and used the 
work for just thirty years in the fourth edition published at that time. We welcome the 
new edition as a very estimable aid to the linguistic study of the Greek New 
Testament, and recommend it, with the limitations given, for diligent study. 
L. F. 
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(Conclusion.) 

From the beginning, the Reformed party within General Synod, especially in 
the Lutheran Observer, has supported the adoption of the new be 
and although in the last year the Observer has been in conflict with the Lutheran 
Church Work, "the official organ of the Eng. 
lische", the liberal direction, which until now had endeavored to place the Lutheran 
Church in the arms of sectarianism, has by no means died out with it. 7) But as long 
as this party remains in 


23) Inits number of November 8, 1911, the Lutheran World combats "the leader, or at least 
the originator, of the opposition to the proposed new formula of confessional'subscription." Cf. 
Lutheran Observer 1912, January 26, p. 8; February 2, p. 7; February 23, p. 3; 1915, October 
15. According to the Lutheran Observer of June 18, 1915, the price of the new doctrinal basis 
is too high for many in General Synod, especially considering the practical consequences. The 
Observer writes: "The acceptance of this basis, they further maintain, involves certain corollaries, 
such as the rule of ‘Lutheran pulpits for Lutheran ministers only, and Lutheran altars for Lutheran 
communicants only’; the withdrawal of fellowship with other Christian bodies in general religious 
and moral movements, such as the Federation of the Churches, the International Sunday-school 
Lesson Series, and evangelistic campaigns, in which the congregations of a community unite their 
efforts to reach the multitudes of the unchurched and the unsaved. It includes also condemnation 
of secret orders, such as Masonry and Odd-Fellowship." - The long-time leader of the liberal party, 
S. S. Schmucker, who was teacher of dogmatics at Gettysburg Theological Seminary for nearly 
forty years, stood, it seems, considerably more conservatively in his early years than later. It 
was he who, in 1825, instituted the provision requiring every teacher at the seminary to 
subscribe to the Augustana and Luther's Small Catechism. In his letter of February 17, 1820, he 
says of his visit to Father F. C. Schaffer in New York: "We promised each other that, in reliance 
on God, we would do everything pos 
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of the General Synod, there can be no question of true doctrinal unity as demanded 
by the Lutheran Confession. Moreover, the resolutions adopted by the General 
Synod are of a formal nature and not the result of detailed negotiations clarifying 
the right understanding of the doctrines themselves that have been disputed in the 
Synod up to now (e.g., the doctrines of baptism, the Lord's Supper, absolution, and 
the Sabbath). Even if all the pastors and congregations of the General Synod had 
therefore adopted their new, intrinsically correct confessional paragraphs, such a 
merely formal statement, as experience has taught, would still be far from 
guaranteeing real unanimity in the doctrines contained in the confession, especially 
in view of the confusion of doctrines in the General Synod to date. If, therefore, a 
real unity is to be achieved in the General Synod, a unity not only in form but also 
in spirit, in the doctrines themselves, detailed and thorough, written and oral 
negotiations on the doctrines in dispute between their conservative and liberal 
elements must not be avoided. 

From the beginning, in connection with the new confessional resolutions of 
the General Synod, we have missed the open admission that the previous doctrinal 
basis of 1864, respectively 1869, was insufficient and misleading. He who has 
clearly recognized the truth and accepted it for its own sake no longer conceals his 
previous error, nor is he afraid to admit it openly. It is only in this way that the error 
is really thoroughly repudiated, and only in this way that the truth is established in 
its full right. But so far as the matter has been pursued by us, the General Synod 
has not hitherto been able to rise to such an open and direct condemnation of its 
former position on the Augustana. At the Richmond Synod in 1909, L. S. Keyser 
reported how, before the General Council at Buffalo in 1907, he had regarded the 
previous confessional position of the General Synod as a through- 


sible to promote the following objects: . . . that the Augsburg Confession should again be brought 
up out of the dust, and every one must subscribe to the twenty-one articles, and declare before 
God, by his subscription, that it corresponds with the Bible, not quatenus, but quia." From 
Schmucker also comes the formula of 1829 with the "substantially correct," which shows that 
he no longer took his original position. How far he had departed from the Augustana became 
apparent in the "Definite Platform" of 1855, in which he takes a stand against the Augustana 
doctrines of ceremonies at Mass, of private confession and absolution, of the Sabbath, of 
regeneration by baptism, and of the real presence of the body and blood of Christ in Holy 
Communion. Reformation-minded were also Schmucker's successors: Brown (despite his 
protest against the Platform"), Valentine, and Richard. D. Singmaster, at present professor of 
dogmatics at Gettysburg, seems to occupy a mediating position. Personally he professes the 
doctrines of the Formula of Concord. 
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The Assembly of Richmond, too, emphatically declared that the resolutions of 
Hagerstown in 1864 and Des Moines in 1901 were only a declaration and not a change 
of any kind in the previous confession. (Proceedings 1909, p. 54.) And most 
emphatically did the Richmond Assembly also declare that the resolutions of 
Hagerstown in 1895, and of Des Moines in 1901, meant only a declaration, and no 
change whatever, in the previous confessional position of the General Synod. "The 
confessional resolutions referred to are not alterations of the constitution, and 
contemplate no alterations; they are simply explanations of the meaning of the General 
Synod's confessional basis." It was therefore not necessary to submit them to the 
district synods for adoption. (Proceedings 1909, p. 58.) D. Singmaster also affirms 
that the new resolutions do not change the confessional position of the General 
Synod. In The Distinctive Doctrines and Usages (p. 57 f.). 

he writes: "The doctrinal basis, as amended in 1866, remained unchanged for nearly 
fifty years. Various deliverances made at the conventions of the General Synod during 
this period repudiate false charges, and affirm the Lutheran character and confessional 
fidelity of the body." "The doctrinal basis as it now exists means to the members of the 
General Synod exactly what it meant before its verbal amendment. For a generation it 
has been interpreted to mean an unequivocal subscription to the Augsburg Confession." 
Yes, even D. Neve, counted among the most conservative within General Synod, 
writes with reference to the confessional form adopted at York in 1864 and ratified 
at Washington in 1869, "The words of the old doctrinal basis: 'the Augsburg 
Confession a correct exposition of the fundamental doctrines of the Word of God' 
could be understood quite correctly. They could mean: 'In the Augsburg Confession 
the most important truths, the most fundamental truths of the divine Word, have 
come to a right exposition.' Thus for many years the conservatives of the General 
Synod had understood these words. But they could also be understood as a 
limitation of the confession of the Augustana to what is fundamental in it: as a correct 
exposition only in those parts in which it deals with fundamental truths of the divine 
Word. Such was the view of those who were drawn with less or more clearness to 
the principles of the Definite Platform." The opinion that the York form could be 
rightly understood and need only be explained in bonam partem on the part of 
General Synod also underlies the resolutions at Richmond (1909) and at Des 
Moines (1901), in which latter it is said: . . . "and we hold that, to make any distinction 
between fundamental and so-called non-fundamental doctrines in the Augsburg 
Confession, is contrary to that basis as set forth in our formula of confessional 
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Subscription." Strictly speaking, however, and viewed disinterestedly, the York 
formula cannot be helped by explanations, but only by retraction’. Viewed in its 
historical context (and only the historical interpretation is justified), it can hardly be 
understood in any other way than as a limiting formula that does not want everything 
in the Augustana to be counted as fundamental and binding. But even taken out of 
its historical context and considered in absolute terms, one can hardly extract a 
really correct meaning from the York formula. That it is wrong in making a distinction 
in the Augustana between fundamental and non-fundamental doctrines, in order to 
limit the obligation to the former, is now officially admitted by the General Synod 
itself. Historically, however, this very thing appears to us to be the only possible 
sense, and, considered absolutely, if not the necessary, at least the nearest sense 
of this formula. Nor does the York formula become correct if one interprets it with 
Neve in the sense of the decisions of Des Moines and Richmond; for this would 
stamp all the doctrines of the Augustana, even the doctrine of Sunday, now almost 
universally disavowed in the General Synod, as fundamental doctrines. But if one 
does not want this (and yet so it is stated in the General Synod: Even the most 
conservative do not want to make the Sunday doctrine of Augustana a fundamental 
doctrine, and the others, especially the Reformed-minded, virtually reject the 
Lutheran doctrine of Sunday and in many cases count the opposite Reformed 
Sabbath as fundamental), and then, by virtue of the York formula with the 
obligation, one stops at such doctrinal statements as that of Sunday, then the 
restriction is there again, and the decision of 1895 in Hagerstown would have to 
fall, and the way to the old "substantially correct" would be free again. It is right to 
say that in the Augustana all doctrinal statements are scriptural and obligatory; but 
it is wrong to say that they are all fundamental. Let us hope that on this point, which 
has not been cleared out of the way, not even all the otherwise honorable and 
laborious work of revision will turn into a fiasco! 

We have mentioned the doctrine of Sunday. The Augustana, as is well 
known, uses clear language here. It places Sunday on the same level with Easter, 
Pentecost, and similar celebrations, all of which belong to the middle things, have 
no divine commandment, and therefore do not bind the conscience. "Then they that 
esteem it," says the 28th Article, "that the ordinance of Sunday is set up as 
necessary for the Sabbath, greatly err. For the Holy Scriptures have abolished the 
Sabbath." These and similar passages have ever and ever been a thorn in the flesh 
of General Synodists for holding with the Reformed doctrine of the Sabbath. In the 
"York Resolution" of 1864, which is still not without confessional significance in 
General Synod, is found, as already recalled, among others, especially in the 
historic 
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Taken in connection, crooked sentences also the declaration: "The divine authority 
of the Sabbath, as the day of the Lord, we hold fast." Now which is valid in the 
General Synod: the judgment of the Augustana or the "York Resolution"? Surely, 
according to statements made thus far in General Synod, one can only judge: At 
any rate, the majority sides with the "York Resolution" on this point. Again, in the 
number of October 1, 1915, the Lutheran Observer declared: "The observance of the 
day is binding on all by divine requirement." In view of these facts alone, therefore, 
it is not enough when Neve remarks that the "York Resolution" was "not repeated 
when it later (1913) became the form of the doctrinal basis of General Synod in 
force today." In order to make a really clean sweep, the "York Resolution" should 
also have been eliminated from General Synod in no uncertain terms. The report of 
L. S. Keyser and other statements in Richmond in 1909 can only be understood as 
a renewed commitment to the "York Resolution". (Proceedings 1909, x. 57.) And 
that even in 1911 Washington did not think of rejecting the "York Resolution" is clear 
from the following recommendation of the Common Service Committee: "With these 
amendments there remains only the York Resolution of 1864, concerning alleged 
errors, to be disposed of. As this is simply of an explanatory and apologetic character, 
it cannot well be incorporated into the constitution. It seems to your committee that 
this resolution has served its purpose, and needs no further repetition, especially as it 
remains on record for reference. We believe that both the constitution and the 
confession will appear more dignified, and will inspire greater confidence, 
unbuttressed by subsidiary statements." (Proceedings 1911, p. 24.) 

The General Synod, as is generally known, has hitherto maintained unionistic 
fraternal intercourse with various sectarian churches. And the new confessional 
position has not yet changed this. The progress, therefore, in this direction also is 
as yet a formal, not a real one. Neve writes: "In the matter of intercourse with non- 
Lutheran denominations there is as yet a significant difference between the General 
Synod in its majority and the other synods of the Lutheran Church in America. From 
the Reformed and Presbyterians it receives one delegate each at its general 
conventions, and in turn sends one to them. But it does not wish to practice this 
exchange of delegates on principle with such ecclesiastical communions as bear a 
proselytizing character. Until a few years ago, in fact, it was customary at their 
conventions to receive also a delegate from the United Brethren. But at the synod 
at Mansfield, O. (1897), the latter said that his church was also sending missionaries 
to Germany. This caused offence, and the 
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General Synod, as an expression of its disapproval of such practice, resolved to 
discontinue the exchange of delegates with this body." Herewith agree the 
particulars of the report of the meeting of General Synod at Akron, O., in 1915, 
according to which, as something quite natural, General Synod again elected one 
delegate and alternate each to the Reformed Church in the United States and to the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, and three delegates to the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America, which is composed of thirty Protestant 
denominations, some of them strongly liberal-minded, and which General Synod 
also joined. 

Like the shepherd, like the flock. What one does above, one imitates below 
to a greater degree. The pastors and congregations of the General Synod have 
cultivated church, pulpit and communion fellowship with sectarian churches and 
pastors in an extensive manner. And in this, too, the adoption of the new doctrinal 
basis has so far at least changed nothing, and probably should not. Declarations to 
this effect by the General Synod have at least remained unknown to us. Neve writes: 
"Otherwise, as regards the question of pulpit and communion, the General Synod 
has placed this, as well as the treatment of the lodge question, in the hands of the 
district synods, which are to decide it according to their particular circumstances. 
The actual state of affairs is that the English go much further here than the 
Germans. Some intercourse with the more evangelical ecclesiastical communities, 
which take a positive stand on the fundamental truths of Christianity, generally takes 
place among the English. English pastors attend Ministerial Meetings in the place 
of their effectiveness. (Admittedly, so do many pastors of the General Council, and, 
we hear, pastors of the Ohio Synod.) On national days of thanksgiving they interact 
with the rest of the clergy in the city. (This, too, is done by many General Council 
pastors.) At church dedications, cornerstone-layings, etc., they preach in other 
churches, and have pastors of other church fellowships preach in their pulpits. But 
beyond such special occasions, pulpit exchanges with non-Lutherans probably 
rarely occur in the regular worship of the congregation, even among the English of 
the General Synod. But it does occur. This practice of the General Synod is an 
heirloom from its earliest history, practiced, as we have seen, by Muhlenberg. In the 
years of the reign of Methodist revivalism and American Lutheranism* this practice 
became fortified. We have expressed our position on this practice on pages 86 and 
91." 8) 


24) The Lutheran Observer (1915, No. 31) is enthusiastic about the interdenominational 
work in The Federation of Churches, Young Men's Christian 
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Indeed, as things now still lie in the General Synod, we are hardly justified in 
hoping that even its most conservative members will really make serious efforts to 
put an end to this unionist, indifferentist church fellowship with the sects, which, as 
the history of the Lutheran Church in America also testifies, is decomposing 
Lutheranism and making Lutherans the "cultural fertilizer" - sit venia verbo - of the 
sects. A serious Principiis obsta! does not know here either Neve. Of Muhlenberg 
and his assistants he reports: "D. Jacobs aptly says that the pietism they represented 
did not replace their Lutheranism, but colored it. They were faithfully Lutheran in 
doctrine and practice. Their entire work, as described in the "Hallesche Nachrichten", 
testifies to this. In the face of an accusation, Muhlenberg was allowed to say, in 
accordance with the truth: | challenge Satan and all lying spirits to prove to me 
anything that is in contradiction with the teaching of our apostles or our symbolic 
books. | have often said and written that | have found no error, mistake, or defect in 
our evangelical doctrine, which is based on the apostles and prophets, and set forth 
in our symbolical books.' To be sure, we know that they had ecclesiastical 
intercourse with the ministers of other denominations. Muhlenberg occasionally 
preached among the Episcopalians, as he had the Episcopalian Father Peters, the 
evangelist Whitefield, and the Reformed Father Schlatter speak in his pulpit, and in 
Philadelphia he preached the funeral sermon for the Reformed Father Steiner. 
Whitefield was even invited to visit by the assembled ministry in Philadelphia (1763), 
and he took an active part in the service. At the dedication of the Lutheran Zion 
Church in Philadelphia, as Mihlenberg reports, all the non-Lutheran clergy of the 
city were invited. Episcopal clergy gave addresses, and Muehlenberg publicly 
thanked them for their participation. But, says Jacobs, all this was not yet an 
expression of Unionist tendencies in these men. Their hostile relationship to 
Zinzendorf and his followers shows most clearly their principled aversion to 
ecclesiastical indifferentism and union. For they disliked the Zinzendorfians not only 
because of their ambiguous church policy, but also because of their pronounced 
unionist tendencies. In the members of other denominations with whom they 
associated, they appreciated their faithful adherence to their own confession, and 
then they rejoiced in all that they had in common with them in faith. 'But yet they 
never denied their confessional stand. Everywhere and at all times they spoke, 
taught 


Association, World's Union of Sunday-schools, World's Union of Young People's Societies, 
Anti-Saloon League, Women's Christian Temperance Union, World's Student Federation, 
Laymen's Missionary Movements. 
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And preached them as Lutherans. Never for the sake of any friendship could they 
be silent about any Lutheran doctrine or deny the full consequences of their 
confessional teachings.’ A union with the Episcopalians, to be sure, seems to have 
been seriously contemplated. On the part of the German and Swedish Lutherans 
as well as of the Episcopalians such a union was desired. Muhlenberg and Wrangel 
believed that there were no essential differences in doctrine. We cannot explain this 
peculiar perception other than by the ever-so friendly attitude of the Episcopal 
Church toward the Lutherans, and from the circumstance that, because the English 
royal house was Lutheran (§ 3, 7), the Lutherans, with the Episcopalians, were the 
only church communities really recognized by the government. This probably 
clouded the view of Muhlenberg and his fellow ministers concerning the 
confessional differences between Lutherans and Episcopalians. Already the Swede 
Rudmann, whom we got to know from § 1 and 2, who was praised for his great 
confessional loyalty, also served the Episcopalians in Philadelphia. Likewise, the 
Swedish clergymen Bjérk and Sandel were in pulpit fellowship with the 
Episcopalians. How Provost Sandel justifies himself on this is shown us by an 
interesting statement which Grabner, p. 118, informs us: ‘Although there is some 
difference between them and us as to the Holy Supper, yet the Bishop did not wish 
that the slight difference should break the bond of peace. We enter into no discourse 
about it; neither do we touch such things when we preach with them, nor even do 
they seek to persuade ours to their opinion in this piece, but we live together in 
confidence and fraternity, because they also call us brethren. They have the 
government in their hands; we are under them; it is enough that they prove so 
familiar company, so long as they are so affectionate and confiding, nor have they 
in the least sought to draw our people to their church. As our church is also called 
by them the 'sister church of the Church of England,' so also we live together as 
brothers. Long may God preserve that!’ It is further a fact that Lutheran preachers 
at that time frequently went to London to obtain Episcopal ordination (for example, 
Muhlenberg's eldest son, Peter, later a major-general in the army). But this was not 
done in order thereby to profess the Episcopal Church, but because they were 
called to Lutheran congregations in the Southern States, where only episcopally 
ordained persons had recognition before the law (cf. § 5, 2)." This crude and most 
pernicious to Lutheranism unionism of Muhlenberg and his aides, which from the 
beginning bent the backbone of the Lutheran Church in America, Neve calls a 
"harmless figure" of the tendency to minimize the differences between the Episcopal 
Church and the Lutherans. And Neve sees only a "more distressing form" of the 
same tendency in the "bending of the spine" advocated by the 
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New York Ministry in 1797 (and rescinded in 1804) that it would never recognize 
newly formed Lutheran congregations using only the English language in places 
where Episcopal worship could be had, "because of the exact connection between 
the Episcopal and Lutheran churches, and because of the equality of doctrine and 
near affinity of church discipline. 9) If this is the position of the conservatives in 
General Synod, what can we expect from the liberals! In the past, the English 
General Synod, instead of Lutheranizing Americans, has often "Americanized" 
Lutherans, that is, puritanized them; and in the future, too, it will be able to render 
truly faithful service to the Lutheran Church only if it frees itself from its previous 
unionist practice and its flirtation with the sects. Is there any prospect of this in the 
General Synod? 

In the General Synod, as already indicated, communion with Reformed- 
minded people has been cultivated and favoured to a large extent. And although 
this evil, of which Luther was known to have a real horror, seems to have diminished 
somewhat, the acceptance of the new doctrinal basis has by no means put a real 
end to it. Not even a resolution condemning this evil has yet been passed by the 
General Synod. Neve writes: "In the evening 


25) Compare also Neve's statements in his "History" pp. 86 and 91, where he does not 
completely deny the danger of unionism, as Muhlenberg did, but does not arrive at a clear, firm 
position either. - Concerning the practice of the General Synod, D. Singmaster essentially 
agrees with D. Neve in his judgment. Singmaster writes (Dist. Doc.,, p. 64): The General Synod 
"has never legislated upon the subject [lodges], preferring to leave the matter to the conscience of 
the individual and to the jurisdiction of the district synods." The same was true of pulpit and 
communion fellowships. "As a fact, such fellowship is generally recognized as right in principle, 
while in practise it is by no means common." One could abolish this practice altogether, "were it 
not that such a course would be regarded as an evidence of exclusiveness, and would be interpreted 
as a breach of fellowship with the Church Universal." (65.) Singmaster justifies the change of 
delegates "on the principle of evangelical comity". "These practices are not to be construed as 
‘unionistic' in the offensive sense of that term, but as an acknowledgment that the Good Shepherd 
has other sheep which are not of our fold." The same was true, he said, of participation in the 
Sabbath movement, of combating intemperance and other public vices. "In every case there is 
the understanding that the General Synod does not yield its conception of truth. Should it at any 
time appear that its cooperation can justly be construed as a compromise in things essential, it 
would without doubt withdraw from such associations." 
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On the question of meal fellowship this is to be said: formerly the general invitation 
of all present 'in good standing’ prevailed, but in their Ministerial Acts of 1899 this 
was dropped. Under the circumstances of English congregations the handling of 
truly Lutheran practice is very difficult. There are English pastors who issue an 
invitation, for instance, as follows: All who can believe with our church that in the 
Supper of the Lord JEsu's true body and blood are given as a pledge of the 
forgiveness of sins, may come with this congregation to the table of the Lord.* It 
shows that also among the English of the General Synod the conviction has reached 
ever greater strength that even the biblical doctrine of the Lord's Supper cannot be 
separated from the faith necessary for its preparation. The 'improbant secus docentes' 
of the Augustana in its 10th article cannot be ignored by confessors of the 
‘unchanged' Augsburg Confession. The Germans of the General Synod (Wartburg 
and German Nebraskan Synods) have by express resolutions placed themselves 
on the Galesburg Rule." This rule reads, "The rule is: Lutheran pulpits for Lutheran 
pastors; Lutheran altars for Lutheran communicants." As to how the Germans of the 
General Synod understand and handle this rule, Neve gives no further information. 

Finally, we point out the well-known fact that there has been no such thing as 
doctrinal discipline of its professors, pastors and congregations in the General 
Synod and, as far as we are informed, there still is not. And this is true not only with 
respect to the doctrines which have become controversial within the Lutheran 
Church in America, but also of specifically Reformed doctrines, even of modern 
liberal views, such as those presented, for example, by D. Delk.10) Admittedly, the 
General Synod confessed that 


26) At the Synod at Atchison in 1913, resolutions were presented condemning the liberal 
views of Delk published in the Lutheran Quarterly. But these were laid on the table by the 
General Synod, and instead of them a resolution was adopted in which the Synod, while 
emphasizing its commitment to the Scriptures and the Augustana to the liberal views that were 
creeping in everywhere, avoided the specific case before it. The Lutheran Observer of June 
20, 1913 (p. 13) reported that Synod had tabled the resolutions because it had not wanted to 
abridge freedom, "freedom of investigation and utterance in the effort to relate theological truth 
to the present-day modes of thought". She had wanted to uphold the principle "that the way to 
combat error, where error is supposed to exist, is not by denying freedom of thought and utterance, 
but by counteracting and destroying it with proofs of Holy Writ, or with manifest, clear, and 
distinct arguments and principles. Strong men like Dr. Hufford asserted and maintained the 
chartered right of Lutherans to think and speak freely, declaring that the resolutions ought to lie on 
the table and die on the table. Dr. Clutz 
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1909 in Richmond to the statement: . . . "it is only by her official declarations that her 
doctrinal position is to be tested and judged." But she does not get away with this, 
although, as shown, even her official declarations, e.g., the "York Resolution" of 
1864, are not all consistent with Scripture and the Augustana. Lutherans judge the 
real position of a congregation or synod not merely by the official and formal 
declarations of the same on paper, in the Constitution, but above all by the real facts 
in doctrine and practice. For the proper position of a Lutheran congregation or synod 
and for true ecclesiastical unity, the Lutheran Church does not require agreement 
in any ceremonies or other matters, but real unity in all articles of doctrine. 
Therefore, where doctrinal discipline is lacking, as in the General Synod, there can 
be no question of truly faithful Lutheranism. In addition to this, the General Synod 
also officially allows doctrinal freedom in non-fundamental doctrines, when it 
declares in the final sentence of Section 8, Article IV, of its Constitution: "They [the 
General Synod] shall, however, be extremely careful that the consciences of ministers 
of the Gospel be not burdened with human inventions, laws, or devices, and that no 
one be Oppressed by reason of difference of opinion on non-fundamental doctrines". 
(Proceedings 1909, p. 314.) 11) 


proclaimed his unwillingness to be stretched on a procrustean bed, - that he must have room 
to turn around. Even though he might agree with most of their positions, he was removed 
by the diameter of a continent from the spirit of the resolutions". This is very reminiscent of 
the cries of the liberals in Germany, who demand air and light for their views within the church. 
27) The Lutheran Observer of June 4, 1915, also advocates doctrinal freedom. 
(p. 12) when he writes: "Differences of opinion, expressing, as they do, the varying and 
properly varying phases of the religious thought of differing personalities and capacities for 
accepting religious truth, are the marks of healthy church-life." "How, in the face of that 
prayer of Christ" ("That they all may be one," etc.), "can men allow theological differences 
or any other to separate them from each other into hostile camps, or to drive them into heated 
controversies? " - Singmaster also sees in this the merit of the General Synod that it did not 
engage in doctrinal disputes. He writes (Dist. Doc., p. 60): The General Synod has wisely 
refrained from making minute theological distinctions, and has thus obviated much useless 
discussion. Apart from the several actions already alluded to, it has made few special 
doctrinal deliverances." "The General Synod has not found any occasion for special action 
concerning Chiliasm. Neither did it enter upon a discussion of election, believing itself to 
be thoroughly Lutheran and Christian on this matter." (61.) ®r believes nipt, "that there are 
great, fundamental differences of doctrine in the several branches of the American Lutheran 
Church." (61.) "For, as far as we are able to see, there is an essential agreement among all 
Lutheran bodies on 
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In the past, "Doctrine and Discipline" has treated the General Synod as a 
thoroughly unionistic body. And from what has been said it is evident that, in spite 
of the admirable progress made in its official confessional position, the really 
existing facts within the General Synod would unfortunately still not justify our 
deleting the attribute "unionistic" even now. In the meantime, however, it should be 
and remain our prayer and supplication that God may also grant the General Synod 
grace to advance courageously on the path it has trodden, in order to mature the 
longer the more into full, faithful Lutheranism. F. B. 


Miscellany. 


D. Ihmels of Leipzig, we read in the "Theologische Blattern" from Alsace: 
"Superintendent W. P. Angerstein in Lodz (Russian Poland) discusses in August 
1914 in his 'Ev.-Luth. Kirchenblatt' (Lutheran Church Gazette), which he has 
temporarily discontinued because of the war hardships, the work of Prof. D. Lud. 
Ihmels' 'Aus der Kirche, ihrem Lehren und Leben’, where one thing does not agree 
with him, namely Prof. Ihmels' opinion of the communion people, since - as 
Angerstein rightly remarks - the communion people weaken the Lutheran 
consciousness and are people of the Union in the broadest sense of the word, who 
have little or no understanding of the Lutheran doctrine of the sacraments. That 
these people fight against unbelief is all very well, but this is cancelled out by the 
spirit of judgment and self-conceit which fills them. Angerstein writes further: ‘If, for 
example, in Lodz not a layman, but a uniate preacher ordained in Prussia, who has 
no connection at all with our Lutheran Church, settles down and holds 
congregational meetings of Lutheran parishioners on his own initiative, that is not 
yet work for our Church; we cannot possibly approve of it... The theology of Prof. 
D. Ihmels is also questionable in other respects; for example, his doctrine of the 
inspiration of Holy Scripture, which is not at all clear and can neither be called 
Scriptural nor in accordance with the Lutheran confession. We would gladly accept, 
with Father Angerstein, that Prof. D. Inmels' love for the Lutheran Church appears 
again and again in all his lectures. But we must not forget that the man in question... 


the fundamental doctrines of Christianity as taught in the Bible and set forth in the Lutheran 
Confessions. While there are individuals in all the different synods who are erratic in their 
beliefs and practices, a body is not to be judged by the opinion or the actions of one 
individual or of small groups, but by its own authoritative deliverances." 
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The lecturer is animated by a spirit which in some respects is far removed from the 
fidelity of our most ancient dogmatists and fathers of the faith 

The War and the Church. In this year's "Preface" to the "E. L. F." we read: 
"Who can deny that it was evil, evil will on the part of our enemies that started this 
war? But God has permitted it. He wanted to change, as it were, the framework 
behind which he is building his invisible kingdom of grace, his dwelling in the spirit, 
his temple, his church. For the whole visible world, the whole position of the states 
and empires in relation to one another, is just such a scaffolding for the building of 
the Church. With the progress of a building, a change of the scaffolding on a smaller 
or larger scale becomes necessary. God as Master Builder is still at work here, and 
we do not yet know what extent this present change will take, when it will be 

completed in the desired and desired peace. But one thing we do know: 'God will 

also use this war to further His Kingdom 

Luther and Germanism in Poland. The "Deutsche Post, published by the 
Germans of Lodz", published an article by Althaus in October of last year, in which 
he says: "We Germans of the Reich did not for the most part like to go on the Polish 
campaign. We thought of inhospitable wastelands and surly Slavic inhabitants from 
whom not much good could be expected. But now the wonderful happened: with 
deep, astonished, joyful surprise we found a piece of our German homeland in a 
foreign land: the houses and hearts, the language, the songs and church services 
of German colonists in the Vistula region and near Lodz. Those were wonderful 
hours of recognition: in the midst of the wintry, inhospitable enemy country we 
recognized Germans, and the Germans in turn joyfully recognized brothers in us. A 
secret bond encloses us. Which one is it? Not the old German homeland; the 
grandchildren of the emigrants hardly know anything dark about it. Not the blood, 
the common German blood. Blood ties may be close, but they no longer hold when 
the heart no longer beats the same, the mouth no longer makes the same sounds, 
the memory no longer has the same history. It is not the common soil, not the same 
blood alone that binds people to a nation, but only the common history of blood 
brothers. Do we still have a common history that binds us together, you and us? Yes, 
we do. The longer | think about it, the more clearly | feel that the name of the greatest 
German, the name of Martin Luther, shines above our brotherhood, which has been 
joyfully renewed today. Because you still have our Martin Luther here in Poland, his 
Bible and his hymn, his faith, his order of worship and his catechism, that is why 
above all we are brothers. Your children otherwise know of the glorious 
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History of our German Empire not much, they have learned quite different things. 
But you all know Luther and the Reformation. Thus you have inherited as your most 
beautiful heritage the memory of the greatest period of German history. Your sons 
and daughters are often tempted to speak the language of this country more familiar 
than the old dear German sounds. But Martin Luther is always forcing you back to 
German. For would you like to stop singing his songs in German, praying his 
morning and evening blessings in German, letting the incomparable language of 
his Bible speak in German? Because you are loyal to Luther and his church, you 
will always speak German and think and pray in German. Because we have Martin 
Luther, the German prophet, in common, therefore above all we are brothers among 
ourselves." - Luther gave the Germans the language they still soeak now and made 
it bite-sized. And in America, too, no doubt, the cultivation of German is largely due 
to none other than Luther. The same will probably be true with reference to other 
non-German countries. No one will successfully dispute Luther's fame as the 
greatest of all Germans, not even a Bismarck and Goethe. In Poland there are about 
half a million Protestants in 382 congregations, in Warsaw one congregation with 
five pastors, and in Lodz two large congregations with six and four pastors 
respectively. F. B. 

Seven pastors of the Baltic provinces have again fallen victim to the blind 
rage of the Russian government against all Germans and German-minded people. 
In the time of suffering that Baltic Germans have been going through since the 
outbreak of the war, the clergymen have distinguished themselves in particular by 
their fearless behavior toward the Russian government. They manfully opposed the 
incitement of the Estonians and Latvians against the Germans, which emanated 
from the government, kept their Estonian and Latvian congregations with the best 
success from participating in the Franktireur system, and did their Christian duty 
indiscriminately to all, including the German wounded and needy, prisoners of war 
and civilian prisoners. This, of course, was enough to punish them worse than 
robbers and thieves. "By stage" to be shipped off to Siberia in locked railway 
wagons together with the worst criminals, that is their lot, the horror of which cannot 
be imagined in Germany. Among those recently sent away are named: the old 
General Superintendent Lemm, the pastors Hirschhausen, Eberhardt, Ad. Haller, 
P. E. Hesse, Lucher and, what deserves special attention, also two pastors of 
Estonian origin: Liiw and Talagas. 

Riga and the Baltic provinces. The "Theologische Blatter" from Alsace 
write: "There is much talk in this war about the three German-Russian Baltic sister 
provinces: Courland, Livonia and Estonia. The city of Riga has also been mentioned 
many times. 
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At the beginning of the Reformation, this town adhered to the Reformation through 
Andreas Knépken, a friend of Bugenhagen. This Andreas Knépken was first in 
communion with Bugenhagen at the Latin school at Treptow in Pomerania. From 
here he was expelled for the sake of the evangelical doctrine; he went to Riga on 
Melanchthon's advice and worked there in the spirit of the gospel, which soon 
spread throughout the country in spite of the resistance of the Roman clergy. In 
1530, the first Lutheran agendas and church rules were introduced. Riga joined the 
Schmalkaldic League in 1538, and around the time of the Peace of Augsburg the 
Baltic country had become Protestant. For a long time the people were left alone, 
at least relatively. Peter the Great also spared them; he knew what he had in the 
new provinces, granted them self-government and religious freedom, and also kept 
his word. It was not until Nicholas | (1825-1855) that he behaved as a stock Russian 
and did not grant the Lutheran Germans in the Baltic provinces their freedom. 
Therefore, in 1845, he sent secret emissaries to Livonia and told them that they 
should accept the Emperor's faith, which must be good. They were swindled into 
believing that they would receive ‘soul land' (!) in return. As people are, many 
allowed themselves to be led and were deceitfully accepted into the Greek church. 
Admittedly, sometimes they saw, but too late, that they had been led behind the 
light; the Greek-Russian Church would not let them go. If they now wanted the 
promised "soul-land,” they were laughed at that they could have believed such a 
thing. Under Emperor Alexander Il, a different wind blew. It was admitted that the 
Latvians had been deceived, and so on May 20, 1855, a decree was published 
which abolished all compulsion of conscience in the Baltic provinces, released 
mixed marriages, baptism and marriage in the Lutheran Church, and conversion to 
the same. This, however, was not done publicly, but by secret decree, for fear of 
the clamor of the so-called Pan-Slavists. Alexander II meant well; for this he was 
rewarded by being killed by nihilists by bomb throwing on March 13, 1881. In his 
place came his son Alexander III, who was led by the Cane Russian Constantine 
Pobyedonoszeff. The latter became chief procurator of the Holy Synod, and 
abundantly showed the Latvians his hatred and his narrow, obstinate nature. On 
November 1, 1894, Alexander III died, and his son, the present Emperor Nicholas 
ll, is even less than his father, and, as is well known, allowed himself to be led by 
the Grand Prince Nikolai Nikolaevich, who, to be sure, has been humbled by the 
defeat which he suffered." The "Blatter" conclude with the wish that the Baltic 
provinces be freed from the yoke of the Russians by German arms, so that the 
Lutheran Church may develop there unhindered, "constricted by no union." 
F.B. 
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Two New Year's words from the Kaiser. In his New Year's edict to the 
German army, he said: "Today we remember with gratitude, above all, those 
brothers who joyfully gave their blood in order to achieve security for our loved ones 
in the homeland and imperishable glory for the fatherland. What they began, we 
shall complete with God's gracious help. Still the enemies of West and East, of North 
and South, stretch out their hands in impotent fury for everything that makes life 
worth living for us. They have long since had to bury the hope of being able to 
overcome us in honest struggle. Only on the weight of their masses, on the 
starvation of our entire people and on the effects of their equally sacrilegious and 
insidious campaign of slander on the world do they believe they may still rely. Their 
plans will not succeed. They will be miserably defeated by the spirit and the will that 
unshakably unites army and homeland, the spirit of fulfilling one's duty for the 
fatherland to the last breath and the will to win. So then we step into the new year. 
Forward with God for the protection of the homeland and for Germany's greatness!" 
In his thanks to the New Year's greetings of the Bavarian royal couple, the Emperor 
replied, "With all my heart | return your good wishes for you and your whole house. 
More confidently than ever, at this turn of the year, we may hope for the final victory 
of our arms, raised and wielded with a pure conscience, and a happy future for the 
German fatherland. Your faithful Bavarian people have contributed most gloriously 
to this by their immortal deeds of heroic valor and the unshakable will to victory 
demonstrated on every occasion. May God's grace make all our hopes, wishes and 
prayers for the new year come true." - When the Emperor praises "God's gracious 
help" and "God's grace," his enemies brand this as "hypocrisy" and "blasphemy," 
and many of his friends, including ecclesiastical papers, see in it something quite 
extraordinary. And yet, if otherwise the Emperor is a Christian (and as such he has 
always given himself), it is something quite natural that he should give glory to God 
alone, trust in God alone, go to war with God, and expect victory from God alone. 

F.B. 

"The Uplifting Powers of Faith." The Protestant Hungarian Prime Minister 
Tisza said before a church meeting in Budapest: "Only now can we feel what an 
important need of the soul religion is for everyone; only now can we see on what 
shaky ground stands the fool who, insisting on the power of his earthly 
circumstances or his so-called education, pushes the firm ground of faith from under 
his feet. May this perception also strengthen us in the work of the future. May it spur 
us on to direct the uplifting forces of faith into the souls of our fellow human beings, 
to protect the high interests entrusted to us in the work of the Church and in the life 
of the world. 
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and holidays, by day and by night, for good or ill, in peace or in war, and never to 
subordinate this elevating service to any secondary considerations." - This is entirely 
consistent with the pronouncements of Kaiser Wilhelm, Hindenburg, and many 
thousands in the trenches. In the distress, in the great fear of death, which the world 
war is now bringing upon millions, man feels his powerlessness and seeks support 
and consolation and strength in the supernatural. In the face of the gates of death, 
which are wide open everywhere, only true Christianity, the Gospel of free grace in 
Christ Jesus, who overcame sin and death for us, is really able to comfort. This true 
Christianity is the only religion which does not leave man in the lurch before the 
forum of conscience, before the gates of death and before the judgment which 
decides on heaven and hell, on eternal bliss and eternal damnation - finally. 

"The Third Sex" and the Fatherland. D. Kaftan, in an article in the "A. E. L. 
K.," says: "In the days of antiquity the Christians were called the third race-a proof 
how much they stood out from all earthly relations, how much they were regarded 
as a very peculiar people among the peoples among whom they spread. And could 
it be otherwise? Were they not people to whom the world is crucified, and whose 
citizenship is in heaven? Is it not a sign of a certain apostasy when Christians behave 
differently to-day, when they do not confine themselves to .being subject to the 
authorities who have power over them,’ when they enter with their interest and with 
their efficiency into the life of this earth, serving with full devotion earthly interests, 
whether in art and science, or, what interests us here, in patriotic politics?" 
"Christianity is primarily something supramundane. JEsu Christ's kingdom is a 
kingdom not of this world. Whoever does not have a deep understanding of this, yes, 
whoever does not understand the strange word of the third generation, | cannot help 
suspecting that he does not know the real living Christianity. That the kingdom of 
God is a supramundane kingdom is the be-all and end-all of our Christian 
knowledge, and that is a blessed knowledge. Thank God that it is so!" "To us the 
Fatherland is not the last, not the highest. This is God's eternal kingdom, the 
kingdom which is our source of life here, and which alone will endure when all the 
kingdoms of this world pass away, even the German Empire. But as true comrades 
of the eternal kingdom we are to prove ourselves in this world-time in the moral tasks 
which he who made heaven and earth sets us on this earth. Moral tasks are not 
without moral goods. Among the moral goods which are at the same time moral 
tasks, the fatherland is the noblest. It is not half-heartedness, not swaying from one 
to the other, but rather a change in God-determined paths, when we, as members 
of the supramundane kingdom, are to be the first and foremost of our moral duties, 
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All patriotism, which is nothing other than an extended egoism, we reject, and let 
no one in the world surpass us in moral love for the fatherland and in devotion to its 
moral tasks. All coolness towards it is a Christian shortcoming, and all contempt for 
the fatherland as a piece of the world is a trait of the supra-spiritual nature against 
which even a Paul struggles. To be loyally devoted to the fatherland, to care for its 
interests in every way that is morally right, and ultimately to know no other goal for 
all life and work than the eternal kingdom of our Lord Jesus Christ - these do not 
contradict each other, but are deeply inwardly connected; in this the Christian's right 
position toward his fatherland has an effect." 

The "Monistic Century,” the paper of the atheists and materialists in 
Germany, has now also perished in the maelstrom of the World War. Atheism is an 
artificial construct of superculture, a parasite that does not increase the strength of 
a people, but only consumes it, and especially in times of need, as now in the World 
War, it can offer them nothing at all. The last issue of December last year also 
contains the confession that, despite all the initial enthusiasm, it had not been 
possible to "infuse movement and life" into the "Weimar Cartel," in which the free- 
thinking organizations had united a few years ago. After the conclusion of peace, 
however, the monists want to take up the struggle again and work "so that the 
forthcoming reorientation of Germany's internal politics will be carried out according 
to the principles of freedom of thought and freedom of conscience. The previous 
chairman, Privy Councillor Ostwald, resigned the chairmanship of the "Weimar 
Cartel" and has now been appointed honorary president alongside Hackel. 
Ostwald's successor was Dr. Miller. - Like monism, unbelief, as soon as it was to 
undergo a test of life, still and everywhere fizzled out. But what is of no use is also 
of no use. In the trenches, however, where monism has perished and is no longer 
able to hold on even financially, the Bible, catechism and hymnal are now 
celebrating a resurrection, no doubt here and there also for former followers of 
Hackel and Ostwald. 

Social Democracy and the religious movement. Some had hoped that the 
war would bring about a change in Social Democracy in the religious question; 
various signs of the beginning spoke in favor of this. But after fourteen months of 
war Siegmund-Schultze (Christl. Welt, No. 38) has to say: "In general, the religious 
movement is like the moral upward movement: it had its climax in the beginning, it 
lasted until about Christmas time [1914] and then gradually evaporated. Yes, it 
seems that in the last few months it has led to an almost opposite .movement*. 
Leaders of the trade unions, the 
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youth movement, the press, with whom | had occasion to speak, were even of the 
opinion that only now had the true decision of Social Democracy against religion 
taken place. In the press every religious tone is deliberately avoided; while at the 
beginning of the war a few references to the newly awakened religiosity had 
ventured into the Social-Democratic newspapers, since September [1914] the main 
organs of Social-Democracy have not uttered a single word that could remind one 
of religion. Youth work, especially during the war, has on principle renounced all 
religion, indeed the use of any idealistic religious moment. The trade unions have 
rejected even more strongly than before any ethical-religious influence. The picture 
of the leading party circles is thus as sad as can be in religious terms, and even if it 
can be said that the masses do not follow in the same way as the leaders precede, 
yet the system revealed in the turnabout is too clear for us observers to have any 
hope in view of it that much of the former religious excitement of the masses could 
remain. The Church, too, sees from the resumption of the withdrawal movement 
that there is nothing to be gained by the war from the hoped-for assumption of 
necessary ecclesiastical work." (A. E. L. K.) 

The "Congo File" a scrap of paper. In the "G. d. G." we read: The so-called 
"Congo Act" of February 26, 1885, was one of the most solemn treaties ever 
concluded. All the Christian States of Europe and the United States of North 
America stipulated as an "irrevocable" provision of international law that the whole 
river basin of the Congo and all its tributaries, that is to say, also Cameroon and half 
of German East Africa, should never be involved in any war if such should ever 
break out between the contracting States. All those territories were to be regarded 
"as if they belonged to a non-belligerent State," and "the Christian missionaries of 
all denominations were to form the subject of special protection." As an addition to 
this most significant treaty of modern times for the mission, on July 1, 1890, a 
German-English agreement was signed with the following wording: "In all areas of 
Africa which belong to one of the two powers or are under their influence, 
missionaries of both countries shall enjoy full protection. Germany is still steadfastly 
adhering to this today, in that she leaves the English missionary places completely 
unmolested everywhere in her sphere of influence (the largest part of German East 
Africa). The English, on the other hand, have immediately taken the German 
missionaries prisoner without any cause whatsoever and transported some of them 
to India. The English and the French have destroyed our missions in Cameroon and 
in Togo, and the missionaries and their families have been carried like slaves under 
the whips and kicks of blacks by 
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deserts and forests to the most unhealthy prison camps. These are irrefutable facts. 
Whether the report in English and French newspapers is correct that the military 
authorities have placed a bounty on the head of every German, including 
missionaries, who escaped from cruel imprisonment by flight, remains to be seen. 
It is not impossible. It may be expected of those who bring the black heathen 
peoples to Flanders to let them loose like wild beasts against our sons, who ten 
years ago let 26,000 Boer women and children perish cold-heartedly in the 
"concentration camps". (A lady from one of the most distinguished families in South 
Africa, close relative of the most famous Boer army leader, told me: "After months 
of unspeakable agony they were all dead and buried at last. The telegraphic 
message to England that the camp was ‘lifted’ arrived there on a Friday. On the 
following Sunday, according to the Common Prayer Book, the Gospel to be read in 
all English churches throughout the world was that of the - Good Samaritan!|") 
Highly educated men and women in Germany still ask today how it is possible to 
treat our missionaries so basely. You good souls still do not know official English 
Christianity. The noisy, pious meetings and the reports of the "decided Christians" 
written in the "Lippe Kanaans" have deceived you. No doubt there are very many 
there who, in sincere conviction of their faith, love and support the work of the 
mission among the heathen; but one thing is fixed above all else even to them: 
whoever might injure the British domination of the world must be destroyed, whether 
in the political, commercial, or religious field. This basic idea had long since become 
second nature to the rich, haughty, incredibly narrow-minded clergy. The clergy of 
the Anglican State Church are firmly drilled in politics. Their great influence over the 
unprejudiced people is much used by the party whippers and by the mood-making 
newspapers. Now, of course, they are all united against us. Those who know them 
are not at all surprised at the inflammatory sermons of Protestant archbishops, 
bishops, and pastors, who, in sacrilegious violation of the eighth commandment, 
portray us as "wicked slaves of Satan" and our Emperor as the "scum of devilish 
sentiment." And yet, in the shooting contest with "Christian" dum-dum bullets, it was 
not the clergy who gained the "record," but the missionary societies. It is distressing 
beyond measure to read their calmly considered, communal statements. They - the 
missionary societies! - find not a word of disgust, not even of objection to the calling 
in of heathen nations to help strangle us. An English weekly paper strongly 
promoting the mission glosses over the following 
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| have not yet found a word of protest on the part of the English missionary 
fellowships against the imprisonment and nefarious treatment of our missionaries. 
Such are the thoughts and silence of the same Christians with whom we have stood 
and labored shoulder to shoulder in faith and fidelity for several human ages. This 
is more contemptible than Italy's breach of faith. 

Concerning the Armenian atrocities, Sir Robert Casement, who was in the 
British consular service until shortly before the outbreak of the war and is thus privy 
to some of the internals of British politics, writes in the Continental Times: "A 'new 
Armenian massacre' was skillfully instigated by a conspiracy emanating from the 
British Embassy in Constantinople. English arms, money and uniforms were 
supplied to the Armenians on condition of an uprising against the Turkish 
government. England is now appealing to the humanitarian sentiments of the 
American government to provide herself with a fresh sword against Turkey. America 
is stirred against Turkey with tales of terror, with an appeal to American humanity in 
favor of a tormented and insulted people. The plan for this was devised in the 
English Foreign Office, and the agent to carry out the plot against Turkish 
sovereignty in Armenia was Sir Louis Mallet, the former English Ambassador at 
Constantinople." The "A. E. L. K." adds: "If any one wishes to realize what a ghastly, 
bloody lamentation England for decades, up to the year 1915, as often as politics 
made it seem desirable, unleashed anew upon Armenia by means of cunning 
seduction, let him read 'The Armenian Question’ by C. A. Bratter (Berlin SW. 11, 
Konkordia-Deutsche Verlagsanstalt; 40 p., 50 Pf.). Before the facts which speak to 
us from this work, and which, in the thought of England's cold spirit of murder and 
world-disturbing spirit of lies, would make the blood in the veins stand still - before 
the assertions and proofs of this work are clearly and thoroughly refuted, it is difficult 
to speak of an action of aid for Armenia; for, terrible as the need is, it is the work of 
continued English agitation, and wherever one wants to attack it, one encounters 
the consequences of a ghastly policy, the victims of which it is difficult to help." 

F. B. 

The "Lutheran Synod” in Paris has also joined the detractors of Germany. 
According to the Temps of December 14 of last year, the Synod adopted the 
following agenda: "After taking note of the Temps issue of December 10, which, 
according to the Standard of December 4, brings excerpts from speeches which the 
pastors Fritz Philippi (Berlin), Lébel (Leipzig) and Prof. Reinhold Seeberg of the 
Berlin University are said to have held, and in which these preachers 
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The Synod, in its first session, asserts that "Heaven has blessed the Germans and 
called them a chosen people," that "it is the divine task of Germany to crucify 
humanity,” that "the Germans are doing a work of love when they kill their enemies 
in torment, burn their houses and occupy their land," and concludes with the words: 
My pas de quartier to the English, the French, the Russians, and all other peoples 
who are devoted to the devil,’ the Synod 'rises indignantly against these monstrous 
doctrines, which are contrary to the spirit of the Gospel and to all the teachings of 
Christ, and are the negation of Christianity itself.' The Director of Education in Paris 
has decided that these alleged extracts from German sermons will be read in all the 
schools of the Paris school district. The "A. E. L. K.," from which the above is taken, 
shows that all the accusations are untrue. - The moral denial and falsehood which 
the world war has brought about is spreading wider and wider. Without checking, 
even the "Lutheran Synod" in Paris believes the slanders of a professional lying 
press, and hysterically it immediately bases solemn protests on them. Tragic! Sad! 
F.B. 

Pope and Castle Peace. How Benedict XV holds the "truce" is shown by his 
pronouncement of 22 November 1915: "It is actually superfluous to prove that he 
who robs the faith truly deserves the name of a robber. But what are those 
emissaries of Satan doing, who erect temples in the midst of the holy city, in which 
true honor is denied to God; who erect pulpits of pestilence to spread heresies 
among the people; who with full hands spread lies and calumnies against the 
Catholic Church and her ministers? Such diabolical machinations are as many 
assaults upon the faith of the sons of Rome, and these assaults are the more 
dangerous because they are so frequent; and they are the more insidious because 
they are only too often accompanied by the lures of earthly advantages. O you poor 
fathers of families, who are offered the free education of children at the price of 
removal from the church; poor sons, who are promised a subsidy for the sick days 
of aged parents on condition that parents and children profess the evangelical sect! 
It is of no use to describe further the dangers which threaten the faith of the sons of 
Rome; indeed, it is sufficient to walk the streets of that august city, to see in how 
many ways the Catholic faith is stalked, and deceitful attacks are made upon it in its 
very seat. Likewise, it is useless to lose many words to point out all the baseness of 
such assaults, precisely because they are directed at the center of the Catholic 
religion. O, there is no danger of the gates of hell gaining the upper hand! But 
nevertheless, who would not first of all lament the harm which these 
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holy city itself would suffer from it, and then the scandal that would be aroused in 
the Catholic world if Luther and Calvin succeeded in pitching their tents permanently 
in the city of the popes. . . . Now is the time to preserve the faith of our poor fellow- 
citizens; now is the time to prevent that damnable robbery from being their undoing. 
It does not seem to us, beloved sons, that our words can be accused of 
exaggeration when we call all these attacks on the faith of the sons of Rome ‘a true 
robbery.’ ' But the conspiracy of such robbers must be nullified by a strong 
organization of defenders of the faith, and this you possess in the 'Work for the 
Preservation of the Faith in Rome." In Germany these outbursts against the 
Protestants have caused embarrassment, and the Pope now tries to talk his way 
out of it by saying that he meant the proselytizing Methodists in Rome. But he also 
calls Luther by name! By the way, we are not surprised at the Pope's attitude. 
Between the Pope and the Protestants there can be no more ecclesiastical truce 
than between Christ and Belial. F.B. 

Cardinal Hartmann gives the following interpretation to the above outburst 
against the Protestants: "| gladly take the opportunity to present the following to 
the public, based on exact information for the elimination of errors and the exact 
ascertainment of the truth. In his address to the Opera della Preser- vazione della 
Fede in Roma, the Holy Father did not think in the least of offending the German 
Protestants. There was no reason to do so. Against whom was the papal address 
directed? Whoever is familiar with Roman conditions will immediately guess. The 
address is directed against the two sects of the Methodists, namely, the one in Via 
Nazionale, the other in Piazza Cavour, which, in spite of the same name, have a 
different doctrine. These two Methodist congregations [they are Waldensians. Ed.] 
have been working for years to alienate the Roman people from the Church, and by 
the most distressing means. Every one who attends the divine service receives 10 
to 20 centesimi. [Parents, if they send their Catholic children to the Methodist 
schools, are promised free education, and in most cases a pension is offered to the 
parents, etc. Young people's homes are founded. The cult servants of these 
societies are mostly apostate Catholic priests. Who, after the outbreak of war, 
organized processions against the Central Powers, with subsequent address 
against the abusers of the Church? The Methodists. Who held the conferences in 
Rome against the .German barbarians’ on the occasion of the torpedoing of English 
or French ships? They were held in the churches of Rome named. The Methodists, 
supported by the Masons with funds, are trying by the most indecent means to 
influence the Catholic youth of the 
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Church by promising her material advantages. The mention of Luther and Calvin 
has also been misinterpreted. But the pope has only spoken out against the 
teachings of Luther and Calvin coming to dominate in Rome. No one can blame the 
Pope for doing everything in his power, as head of the Catholic Church, to ensure 
that the Catholic faith remains intact in the city of the popes. The German 
Protestants are therefore absolutely not affected by the Pope's speech. Rather, the 
Pope's rally is directed exclusively against the Masonic-Methodist hustle and bustle 
in Rome." Credat Judaeus Apella! F.B. 
Buddhist propaganda in China. The Japanese have each established an 
"Association for the Propagation of Buddhism" in Manchuria and in the Shantung 
Province. The Japanese press believes that through a Buddhist mission the 
relations between the Chinese and Japanese people could be greatly promoted. It 
attributes the influence which the foreign powers have gained in China mainly to the 
preliminary work of their missionaries. It was through the missionaries that the 
foreign governments had been excellently informed about Chinese conditions, and 
it was precisely the correct assessment of the Chinese character that had brought 
the Western powers so many diplomatic successes. She thinks that through 
Buddhism the Chinese and Japanese people are brought together, and thus a 
foundation is created which cannot be undermined by any power. As is well known, 
in Group 5 of its demands Japan has asked to be allowed to carry on Buddhist 
propaganda through its missionaries. The "East Asian Lloyd" judges that the 
mission of the Japanese will not find much approval among the Chinese. 
F.B. 
Upsurge of Mohamme-anism. Father Garabedian, a missionary in Cape 
Town, writes: "| have been active in the Mohammedan mission for ten years in and 
around Delhi. | was born and brought up in Turkey and spent seven years in 
Jerusalem, and when | tell you that Mohammedanism is about to swamp everything 
down here, it is no exaggeration. There are whole Christian alleys which are now 
entirely Mohammedan, and in every one of the alleys you may meet families in 
every other house, one or more of whom have first become Mohammedans. 
Intermarriages are strikingly frequent. In families often one half is Christian, the 
other Mohammedan, not' in consequence of their having been Mohammedans 
before, nay, the reverse!" Another writes: "Here are Arab, Egyptian, Indian, and 
Turkish proselyte-makers to Islam. Many do business in such a way that they take 
a Christian wife, after which, when they have won her completely to Islam, they 
leave her again and marry another, do it again in this way, and then go on to a third. 
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The law in this country does not recognize Mohammedan marriages, but it does 
recognize 'co-wifedom.' The consequence is that they seek to procure as many 
Christian wives as they can. It is not to be described how it grieves to find at every 
turn whites and coloreds who were Christians or Jews as children, and now as adults 
bear Mohammedan names, have adopted Malay hairstyles, and last of all deck 
themselves out in amulets." The best field for mission among the Mohammedans, if 
the statements of the missionaries are now still true, is Egypt, where many have 
come under the influence of Christian hospitals and clinics. Let all missionary 
societies working in Egypt cherish the hope that a time of visitation is at hand. 
F.B. 

Adverse effects of alcohol. The German airship pilot Mathey told the 
American war correspondent Karl von Wiegand: "The Zeppelins have neither a bar 
nor a kitchen nor a dining room. We all completely abstain from all spirituous 
beverages on the Zeppelin ships; for we need clear heads and cool nerves, and 
these are things that alcohol does not favor. On a Zeppelin it is as in a Sunday 
school: there is neither drinking nor smoking." Well, "clear heads and cool nerves" 
can be used in other ways. Dr. med. Hoppe writes: "Very simple wounds, which heal 
without complaint in normal people, often lead to the most serious consequences in 
drinkers and may become fatal. Drinkers are also very sensitive to loss of blood." 
The surgeon Kehr, in an essay on mortality after gallstone operations, emphasizes 
that even vigorous and strong men tolerate anesthesia and abdominal operations 
much worse than women (of the men 40 per cent died, of the women only 8), and 
explains this by the fact that the stronger sex damages its heart strength to a great 
extent through nicotine and alcohol. In the Russo-Japanese war, it was found that 
the proverbially moderate Japanese healed very serious injuries without any 
problems, and that the otherwise so dreaded war epidemics hardly occurred. Similar 
experiences were made in the Greek-Turkish war. And now, too, in the World War, 
experience agrees with this. - From such cases the teetotalers erroneously conclude 
that the consumption of alcohol is always harmful and therefore in itself morally 
reprehensible. But the sciences of experience may at times give us useful lessons; 
articles of faith and morals they do not establish. F. B. 

The benefits of the ban on alcohol in Russia are illuminated by the 
statement of the Minister of Finance at the opening of the Duma: it had been possible 
to cover the large shortfall in revenue caused by the ban on alcohol. The country, 
he said, had sufficient sources of aid, owing entirely to the abstinence of the people. 
One hears that the savings deposits of the Russian peasants, in spite of the war. 
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have risen significantly. Wages have risen by 30 to 50 percent, crime and 
prostitution have declined. When, as a result of the occupation of Warsaw by the 
Germans, attempts were made to have the ban on spirits lifted, the Citizens’ 
Committee declared that the ban on alcohol had the most beneficial effects in 
health, economic and social respects, and spoke out in favour of maintaining the 
ban. The request, then, was granted. (A. E. L. K.) 

Cultivation of the German language. Last year the "Cincinnati-Volksblatt" 
wrote: "The cultivation of the German language is necessary in order to keep alive 
the valuable German culture which has had such a stimulating effect on our country. 
It is also necessary for practical reasons. Those who are not wholly ignorant know 
that the national language is not sufficient for a complete education. A second 
language is necessary partly because it is conducive to intellectual development 
and partly as a bridge to foreign countries. It is in the nature of things that not all the 
languages of the world can be taught in schools. Consequently, there is a 
compulsion to choose some language, and that can only be the one that is culturally 
and practically valuable and also related to the modern spirit. This is indisputably 
the German language. Its great writers are children of the modern age; they speak 
a language that everyone can understand. While the French and Italian classics are 
rooted in a past age which has become incomprehensible to us, the German 
classics are the interpreters of the modern spirit. As far as practical value is 
concerned, we may venture the assertion that no one can do the best in his 
profession to whom the German language is foreign. This puts to rest the old saying 
that if the Germans claim the right to teach their language in the public schools, the 
same is due to the Poles, who also reside in this country in large numbers. Polish is 
not a world language or a literary language. Therefore it is not suitable for teaching. 
The same is more or less true of all languages, except German, which, as we have 
shown, fulfils all the conditions that must be decisive for the selection of a foreign 
language of instruction." To the above thoughts, which, of course, we are not able 
to adopt in their entirety, we add: 1. Compared with the achievements of the 
parochial schools, experience teaches that relatively little is accomplished in state 
schools for the preservation of the German language. (2) We Lutherans, by 
cultivating the German language, do a service to our church, since experience has 
taught us that (which, of course, should not be the case) the parochial school, which 
is of the greatest importance for the flourishing of true, faithful Lutheranism, usually 
falls with the German language. F.B. 
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To repeal the Jesuit law the Centre has now moved in the Reichstag. We 
know that the mass of the Centre voters are well German, but we have never 
believed this of the representatives of the Roman system under their leaders, not 
even when they began for some years to pursue government policy. We have never 
doubted, therefore, that on a good occasion the "party" will offer the Reich the bill 
for its "national" attitude "in cuneiform on six bricks"; for to it the national attitude is 
not a natural expression of life, but business. But that she would be so tasteless as 
to submit her demands even now, and thus give her business policy the appearance 
of a blackmailer's policy, we did not believe; we overestimated her cleverness. For 
that this tastelessness is at the same time a stupidity, the gentlemen will yet feel. 
Such is the judgment of the "Romfreie Katholik," the paper of the Old Catholics in 
Germany. Rome is a worldly empire, and therefore does as some diplomats do, who 
now in the world war exploit the misery of the peoples in order to extort advantages 
for themselves. - Concerning the formation of a "center" in Italy, the said paper 
writes: "The Osservatore Romano publishes a letter from Cardinal Gaspari, 
Secretary of State, to the president of the People's Association of Italian Catholics, 
in which he informs them that the Pope has decreed that the executive committee 
should elect a committee of eleven members from among its members, with the 
president at its head and with the participation of the presidents of the other Catholic 
associations in Italy. The committee should have the task of giving programmatic 
direction to the attitude of Italian Catholics and of establishing unity of thought and 
purpose. The Pope wishes the spread of the People's Association in all dioceses 
and parishes." In connection with this we would like to point out two other debates 
also communicated by the "Rome Free Catholics". On September 24, 1914, the 
Pope wrote to Bishop Creator of Tarbes and Lourdes: "One goes on the right and, 
as it were, assured way to Jesus through Mary (ad Jesum per Mariam)." - Cardinal 
Secretary of State Gasparri, in a letter of January 18, 1915, to the American priest 
T. Th. Réche, calls the Pope "supreme and beneficent head of humanity." "Head of 
mankind"-of its medieval pretensions the Papacy has evidently dropped nothing! 

F.B. 

The spectre of the decline in the birth rate. For every 1000 live births in 
Germany there were 39.28 in 1876-1880, in 1896-1900 only 36.50, in 1906-1910 
only 32.32. Thus the spectre of the decline in births is shaking more and more 
strongly at the door of our people. France's door has already been broken. The 
Franconian nation is slowly wasting away, and the terrible bloodletting of the World 
War, which, according to the estimate of the Englishman Robert Dell, who lives in 
Paris, will have an effect on the population of the New York. 
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On the other hand, Russia's population is increasing at an incredible rate, in spite 
of all the bloodletting that has taken place. According to a sober estimate, which is 
rather too low than too high, Russia will have 220 million people after fifteen years, 
compared with 90 million in Germany - in other words, an overwhelming excess. 
And in this case superior number is synonymous with superior power! This assumes 
that the decline in the birth rate in Germany will come to a halt and not continue. 
But will it depart, the terrible spectre, depart from German soil? It does not look that 
way yet. Unless our people look at this black shadow with an awake conscience 
and begin the great re-learning and re-living, and grasp again the old lesson that 
children are a gift of God, the only gift of God also for the outer future of a nation. 
Will Germany hear and see and learn? There is a terrible tragedy even in the history 
of nations, and it is summed up in the two short words, "Too late! Too late!" It is not 
yet too late, but it may one day be! - On the above statements, taken from the "Ref.", 
is also founded the assertion, pronounced at the very beginning of the war, that in 
the present struggle Germany is fighting for the white race, and thus in the last 
analysis precisely for the French, English, and Italians, whom she has resolved to 
destroy. - The Prussian Diet also took up the question. A representative of the 
Ministry declared that a radical change must soon take place if Germany is not to 
arrive at the position now occupied by France, where deaths outnumber births. At 
the same time the speaker referred to the great infant mortality, and then added 
that another obstacle to population increase was the large number of artificially 
induced premature births, which were not confined to the poorer classes of the 
people. - Fornication in the double form of extramarital intercourse and the 
prevention of fertility, that is the greatest enemy of the German people. Whatever 
may therefore be praised of culture, separated from religion, it plants at the same 
time the germ of death in a people. F. B. 

Hymnal and Agender revision in Bavaria. The inner-church dispute is at 
rest at the moment. The worries of the war occupy the minds. But the Church 
Regiment has nevertheless posed a purely ecclesiastical question, in which, in 
preparation for the General Synod of 1916, it instructed the parish conferences and 
diocesan synods to pronounce on a revision of the hymnal and the agendas. We 
are heartily sorry for this order, because it will probably lead to a revision which we 
consider premature on the one hand, and which we fear will result in a deterioration 
on the other. Our hymnal, which originates from the "HarleB restoration period, a 
time, 
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where a start has been made to make up for the ravages of rationalism with real 
improvements, with good ecclesiastical orders, is an acknowledged very good 
hymnal. Now, since our people have not even fully settled into it in the sixty years 
of its existence, it should not be touched without strong reasons. A change in the 
edification books only serves to promote the people when something much better 
is offered. The most that could be said for the present revision is that there is no 
rest, and that a later revision will touch the content of the faith, so that prudence 
would dictate that it be done first, since the present revision still holds fast to the old 
faith. But the present revision, too, will reduce the content of the faith by the 
abandonment of allegedly ancient or dogmatic elements, and we have no guarantee 
that the present revision, being insufficient, will not soon have to give way to 
another, radical one. Therefore, the straight path without diplomacy will be the best: 
leave the present hymnal as it is, and meet justified wishes with an appendix! That 
is our opinion. The synods will, of course, respond to the revision suggested by the 
church regime; for the secular deputies are led in this direction by their pastors, 
without there being any desire among the people for a new hymnal, except in liberal 
circles, mainly in cities, where the hymnal is used most sparingly. When the people 
come to speak, then only disgust against the frequent change of religious books 
comes to light. - Many things could be improved in the Agende without harming 
church life. But there, too, no improvement will come of it. The desire for a continual 
change of prayers contradicts the needs of the people, who should be able to settle 
into a series of prayers. And otherwise the direction is always toward the diminution 
of the content of the faith. The abrenunciation at baptism, with which it had hitherto 
remained in the first form, while it had strangely been deleted earlier at confirmation, 
is objected to. (The "Agendenkern" from the year 1856, from which our "Agende" 
originated, had only one form for baptism and confirmation, and in this the 
abrenunciation, which is found in almost all old Lutheran church orders, in contrast 
to the Reformed ones). At the marriage ceremony one takes offence at the words, 
"If thou be with child," and wants to strike out the lesson Gen. 3, as if one had 
obtained power over the Word of God. In confirmation, a new form is desired in 
addition to the existing ones, in which as little as possible is demanded of the 
confirmand; as if the demands of God were not fixed, no matter what the church 
thinks good to demand, and as if the church found the more respect and obedience 
the less it demanded! This direction towards the emptying of confirmation is be- 
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This is especially regrettable because the people hold confirmation in particularly 
high esteem, and therefore the people could be helped by it. But we are always 
suffering from the poor conditions of the cities, whose bleakness is gradually 
penetrating into the countryside. Thus we cannot look forward to the future with good 
hopes. For it is not probable, according to past experience, that the war will in the 
long run bring about a substantial uplift in religious life. 

(Th. Z.) 


Literature. 


Published by Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo: 
1. Synodal Report of the Southern Illinois District, with an excellent paper by Pros. W. H. 
T. Dau on the subject, "The Judgment of the Lutheran Fundamental Confession on the Roman 
Sacrifice of the Mass." 18 Cts. 
2. Kansas District Synodal Report with a compelling presentation by Pros. M. Grabner on 
the "Struggle of the Spirit Against the Flesh." 12 Cts. 
3. Synodal Report of the Atlantic District, with a thorough paper by P. P. Résener on "The 
Wonders of the Christian Religion" (conclusion). 15 Cts. 
F. B. 
New wishes for peace. 1. Are the sacrifices of war too heavy? 2. is God love? 3) 
Does this war contradict the love of God? 4. Is praying in war in vain? By 
Prof. D. Wilh. Walther in Rostock. 10 Pf. per issue. 


Months ago it was reported that more than 14,000 war pamphlets had already been printed 
in Germany (against about 300 in France). "This is certainly a contribution to the illumination of 
the 'barbarism' of our people!" remarks Kropatscheck. Certainly, quite apart from the content, 
the approximately three million war songs which, according to European data, have been written 
in Germany up to now, and the countless larger and smaller writings and articles about the war 
and what is connected with it, are a thermometer of German high culture, although not therefore 
also of German morality and religiosity. These "New Peace Wishes" by Walther also testify to 
the fact that in this flood of writings there are also many a noble pearl that puts the facts in a 
truly Christian light and sheds Lutheran light on the questions that this war with its nameless 
horrors and atrocities has triggered. They stand out advantageously from the mass of sermons 
and other theological discussions concerning the war, which are often theologically crooked and 
mostly lacking in thought and rich in phrases, and belong - as has been rightly remarked - "to 
the very best that war literature has to offer". F. B. 


Rudolph Volkenings Publishers, St. Louis, Mo. sent to us: 

1, "The Lord's Supper." Doz., 10 cts.; 100, 50 cts. - This is a card with the picture of the 
first celebration of the Lord's Supper, and the question, "What should admonish and incite a 
Christian to receive the Sacrament frequently?" on the front, and with the words of 


institution from the back. The purpose of the card is to get it into the hands of those who have 
become lax in communion. 


4. "Prayers." Submitted by Martin S. Sommer. Fourth Edition, Revised. With 
three pictures. Cloth binding in red or blue: 25 cts.; doz., $2.40. Bound in black cloth 
and gilt edge: 50 cts.; doz., $4.80. Postage, 3 cts. - This well-known booklet is also suitable 
as a gift for confirmands. 

5. "The First Gospel, and Other Sermons." With Reference to the Principal 
Church Seasons. By the Rev. L. Buchheimer. Vol. I (128 pages) and Vol. II (129 
pages), $1.50. Vol. I or Vol. II in stiff paper cover, each, 
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75 cts. - We reserve the right to discuss the 48 sermons on free texts offered here at the end of 
the church year. 

6. "Liederlust." A collection of four-part songs for mixed choir, and for piano or melodion 
accompaniment. With special regard to the home and smaller singing societies. Eighth, 
increased edition. 75 Cts.; Dozen: $7.20. - In this new edition, 7 English songs are added to the 
123 German ones. F.B. 
Published by the Schriftenverein, Zwickau, Saxony: 

1. "Come and let us honor Christ!" A Christmas Greeting to our Brothers in the Field. - In 
forty pages here are offered good poems, serious reflections, and suitable short stories, which 
may be read at any time with interest and profit. 

2. "On the Anniversary of the Beginning of the War." Sermon on Ps. 65:2-4, preached 
August 1, 1915, by H. G. Amling. 10 Pf>; 25: IA. 2.25; 50: A. 4; 100: M.7. 

3. "Thanksgiving Sermon at the Turn of the War on Ps. 118:21," delivered on August 1, 
1915, by Martin Hempfing. Price as above. 

4. "Sermon of Consolation on Isa. 38, 17", preached on the 19th Sunday after Trinity 1915 
by O. Willkomm. Price as above. 

5. "Be of good cheer! Fear not!" From K. 5 Ps.; 100: L1. 4 - These are sermons in which 
God's Word is applied to the present time of war: for teaching, for chastisement, for admonition, 
and especially for consolation in the great sorrow and woe that has come upon Germany and 
upon our fellow believers there. Here in America, too, the dissemination of these sermons will 
be a blessing and will help to ensure that the merciful love for our sorely afflicted brethren in the 
faith outside does not grow cold. F. B. 

BARALONG ATROCITY. The Abuse of the American Flag by an English 
Warship. By James J. Curran, an Eye-witness. The American Truth Society, 200 Fifth 
Ave, New York. 25 cts. Here an eyewitness, who affirms under oath that he is reporting only 
the truth, describes how the "Baralong" crime took place. If the author really sticks to the truth, 
then of the countless atrocities of the World War the "Baralong" crime is probably the most 
inhuman. War acts much like the law: it brings to light what lies hidden in the heart of the natural 
man, and shows what wickedness a man is capable of when God removes his hand and wild 
passion gains the mastery. F. B. 
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I. America. 


To what extent the distortions which are subverted in the Ohioan and kindred 
representations of our doctrine are deliberate mutatio elenchi, it is difficult to decide. 
The fact is, that these many years they have not only been fighting against certain 
scriptural truths, but have also been setting up straw men with indefatigable 
perseverance down to the latest times, in order to make them the target of polemics. 
Among the things which, since the beginning of the doctrinal controversy, have 
confronted us in the opposing judgment of our standpoint as a standing, let us say, 
misjudgment of our doctrinal position, is the reproach of an absolute doctrine of 
election, which is still constant even now. In spite of the fact that we have given 
innumerable proofs that only by falsifying the terms "absolute election" and 
"Calvinism" can a Calvinizing doctrinal position of Missouri, or even "New Missouri," 
be constructed, 
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they tirelessly tell the world that Missouri teaches absolute predestination. How does 
one prove this? On July 4, 1914, the "Lutherische Kirchenzeitung" defined Calvinism 
as the doctrine that "all our salvation is decided without faith and before faith by God 
Himself in all eternity according to a secret and unsearchable counsel." The 
distortion here lies in the interpolation "and before faith," and in the omission of the 
moment that, according to Calvinistic doctrine, God has predestined in like manner 
as some to eternal life, so others to damnation. Only by imputing to us an election 
"without faith," then excluding the election to perdition from a definition of Calvinism, 
and reckoning the quite scriptural "before faith" as a damnable error to the Calvinistic 
doctrinal position, thus by falsifying the term "Calvinism," can the doctrine of our 
Synod be made out to be an "absolute doctrine of election" and "Calvinism." This is 
precisely the practice of D. Stellhorn in the "Theologische Zeitblatter" (Oct. 1915, pp. 
424. 426), when he speaks twice in succession of a "standpoint of absolute election 
by grace, taking no horher foreseen conduct into consideration." As if this makes the 
election an "absolute" one, when it is taught that God, out of pure grace, without 
regard to the equally evil conduct of men, has "had mercy on those whom he has 
mercy on"! Any choice that is not determined by the good behavior of men is 
considered by our opponents to be an "absolute choice." Should we not be allowed 
to speak of slander when Prof. Gerberding, in his Problems and Possibilities, calls 
for a separation of Missouri as a Calvinistic sect, because the Missouri Synod 
teaches that God "arbitrarily" determines to save some "for whom he does more 
than for those whom he has not decided to save"? (p. 166.) It is easy to understand 
why, after thirty-five years, the controversy has not yet been settled, in such a 
reversal of the opposing point of view, which makes a mockery of all honesty. If it 
were only a question of the real difference and not also of a number of imaginary 
differences, more people would already have been cured of their delusions 
concerning Missouri than this is the case. Where one first distorts the doctrine of the 
opponent and then operates with a false definition of Calvinism, however, such a 
charge can be constructed and asserted before an uncritical audience with some 
success. Thus one wrote in the General Synod Lutheran Church Work and Observer 
(November 4, 1915) the other day 

again something about the attempt to make a beginning in the exposition of Christian 
doctrine with "the divine majesty and decrees" and to want to "regulate" theology 
according to this point of view. This is seen in D. Keyser's book Election and 
Conversion the definition of the Missourian 

Position. Where might he and the writer of the article in the Church Work and 
Observer, who appears to be D. Keyser himself, have gotten this completely out of 
thin air account of Missouri doctrine? By his own admission, he drew it from such 
books as Tressel's Error of Missouri, in which Missourian Calvinism is distilled 
according to the very formula mentioned. Also, the three Ohio theologians who 
published those "Testimonies" in defense against D. Pieper's book, On Unification, 
define Calvinism p. 25 as the doctrine that God "came to the 
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infallible blessedness should have chosen a certain number of people above others 
- no one knows why". This is said to be the "abominable doctrine of the Calvinists," 
by which "an arbitrariness is ascribed" to God! To be sure, we teach that God has 
chosen certain men, and not others: "Many are called, but few are chosen," "Jacob 
have | loved, but Esau have | hated"; to be sure, we teach that these men shall be 
blessed, infallibly blessed, but in the way which God has made for all men, and from 
which no man is excluded according to God's will; and this also is precisely our 
doctrine: "No man" (that is, no man) "knoweth why"-when asked the cause of the 
difference, why this and not that. This, in the judgment of these "Testimonies," is said 
to be specifically Calvinistic error; this is said to be contrary to the doctrine that we 
"owe our blessedness to the gracious good pleasure of God, along with Christ, 
Christ's merit and Spirit!" (Testimonies, p. 25.) Very similarly, in his paper, "Zur 
Einigung der lutherischen Kirche," Prof. Geo. Fritschel arrives at the equation: 
Missourian doctrine = Calvinism. On page 1 of his pamphlet he refers to a "famous" 
article written by his father in 1872 and states this: "He (Fritschel, Sr.) shows that 
according to Lutheran doctrine the decision as to whether a man goes to heaven or 
hell at his end does not come from an absolute decree, but depends on whether the 
man at his end is in Christ or apart from Christ." Brief as this summary of the "famous" 
1872 response to the "Missouri doctrine of predestination" is, it is a veritable rat's nest 
of distortions. As if, according to the "missourian doctrine of predestination," the 
decision that a man goes to hell depends on a decree of God! As if the "Missourian 
doctrine of predestination" spoke at all of "absolute decrees" - except in the antithesis! 
And as if the decree of election (for there is such a decree!) excluded that salvation 
and blessedness depended on how one stood by his God in his last hour! By that 
"but" in Fritschel's sentence a great untruth is written out into the world, as if the 
question between lowa and Missouri were which of these two propositions is to be 
recognized as Lutheran doctrine: that men go to heaven or to hell according to an 
absolute decree (as if one had ever taught so in the Missouri Synod!), or this one: 
that man goes to heaven or to hell according to an absolute decree.), or this: that man 
must be a believing Christian at his end, in order to die blessed (as if this had ever 
been denied in the Missouri Synod!). This mode of fighting is as outrageous as if we 
charged that the lowa Synod taught consubstantiation in the Lord's Supper and 
opposed infant baptism, and maintained these charges in German and English, in 
church papers, pamphlets, tracts, sermons, and synodical addresses, for thirty-five 
years, in spite of the fact that lowa fought tooth and nail against such slander. In a 
better way than by his tract, "Zur Einigung," Prof. Fritschel would have served 
ecclesiastical peace if he had first corrected his definition of Calvinism according to 
the only historically legitimate one (for Calvinism must surely be Wohl, what Calvin 
taught about predestination, and not some arbitrary doctrine of election), and if he 
had then also corrected Grace Election 
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would have defined it in such a way as not to empty this term of its specific content, 
but to do justice to the truth that God not only confirms such as persevere in faith 
as heirs of eternal life (which is the iowash term of election), but makes them 
blessed because he has provided them from eternity in Christ for life eternal out of 
pure. Grace hath provided them unto eternal life. Where, instead of doing this, both 
the term "predestination" is robbed of its Scriptural content, the term "Calvinism," 
"absolute election," is falsified, and the doctrine of our Synod is systematically 
distorted according to a fixed scheme, there can be no understanding. What a 
further perversion of the facts is it, therefore, when the other day again in the Ohio 
Lutheran standard, in a review, it is remarked 

It was said that such fine theological distinctions were involved in this controversy 
that it was impossible to demand that the people understand the maintenance of 
the separation. Not subtle theological distinctions, not a straying into the abysses 
of divine revelation, but a grave falsification of biblical and historical concepts, and, 
in spite of all defenses, a constant, purposeful distortion of our doctrine, must be 
held responsible for the maintenance of the schism-along with the apostasy of some 
leaders from the truth of Scripture. G. 

In order to save themselves from the radicalism which has for decades 
completely dominated the Baptist school of preaching connected with the University 
of Chicago, Baptists of conservative tendency have founded an independent 
theological seminary in Chicago. (See L. u. W. 1915, p. 233.) But even in this 
institution the hopes of those who expected to find in it instruction taught from Bible- 
believing points of view have been dashed. Six students have recently resigned, 
and one member of the faculty has resigned, because the Biblical instruction is 
given in a liberal spirit. The creation story, the flood, Adam, Samson, Job, the 
prophet Jonah are treated as unhistorical. In a statement of defense, the faculty 
declared that they let each student choose whether to take these stories as 
historical or as mystical, that they follow the historical method in teaching the Bible, 
but hold fast to the inspiration of Scripture. The definition of "inspiration" is clear 
from the foregoing. Quite evidently liberalism appears in the new Baptist Seminary 
only somewhat more concealed and timid than in the Divinity School which it was 
intended to replace. G. 

How long will the Reformed communities of our country put up with the 
pontificality of their Federal Council? This body has now appointed a commission to 
regulate all evangelistic (revival) activity in the country. The purpose of the 
commission is "to eliminate, as far as possible, incompetent and discredited and self- 
appointed evangelists, and recommend such as bear the stamp of divine approval. It 
also proposes to limit the compensation of such workers, and prevent the exploitation 
of the churches to enrich a few men at the expense of others." In its application of the 
criterion "which have the stamp of divine approval" the commission will probably 
have to keep to the statistics: so many conversions per sermon, so many saloons 
closed, thus: "stamp of divine approval"! That one will look mainly at the doctrine, in 
order to determine the character of the evan- 
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The position of the Federal Council with regard to ecclesiastical matters is such that 
it is not possible to determine the most appropriate method for the Commission's 
consideration. 

Confession is not to be expected from the outset. G. 

A Unitarian Sunday School recently indicated its aims and course of 
instruction in the following way: "German critics, and after them those of the English 
language, have given us a new Bible. . . . We teach religion in the light of science. . 
. . Darwin and his followers have given us a new science." The course of instruction 
is announced, as follows: "Children of six and seven. First the story of Genesis 1. 
The marvelous and majestic nature of this narrative is impressed with care. Then 
the anthropomorphic story, Genesis 2, with its real garden, its experimenting God, 
its talking serpent and trees. This story is presented for what it is, an example of the 
myth-making of our race. Beside it is placed the Egyptian legend of the god who 
made men of Nile mud and dried them. The wonderful Greek legend of Prometheus 
and Epimetheus. The great Indian bird who fashioned things with his wings. All these 
stories are told in the same way. We do not say: 'This is Bible and true; this is not 
Bible and untrue,' but let the child take up these narratives side by side. - Children 
from twelve to thirteen. Years of burgeoning altruism." (A little late, but not to be 
wondered at after such previous religious instruction!) "Lessons on the great 
reformers, people who sacrificed themselves for a cause. Beer quick, clear looks 
[four clear, quick looks] at JEsum, who fought the religious ignorance of his day. 
Four short, sharp pictures of Paul, who fought for a cause that kept the victory, but 
cost him his life. Then Luther, Lincoln, Emerson, Parker, Darwin. In all, more than 
twenty such. Here we say, -Men who do the same thing from the same way must be 
treated in the same way.'" So Christ one of "over twenty such." This characterizes 
Unitarianism. G. 

The extent to which Unitarian unbelief has penetrated the Reformed 
Church in our country may be inferred from certain statements made some time ago 
in San Francisco by the well-known, formerly Baptist, now Congregationalist Rev. 
Aked. Aked told the Congress of Religious Philosophy that the purpose of such 
meetings was no longer to discuss doctrine but to exchange opinions. It was now 
recognized that there was also good in Mohammedanism and Buddhism. There are 
imperfect religions, but no false ones. The same God is worshipped in all religions, 
and “essentially there is but one faith". McGiffert gets even worse in his latest book: 
The Rise of Modem Religious Ideas. There, in the chapter dealing with the nature of 
God (p. 245), it says: "The God of Calvinist theology", and McGiffert does not 
distinguish it from Lutheran theology, but to him it is Protestant theology in general, 
"the God of Calvinist theology was modelled on the feudal concepts of the Middle 
Ages. When aristocratic and arbitrary concepts of law were dropped in popular life, 
the Deity also took on a different face. One abandoned its absolutism and sole 
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Self-responsibility fell, and in place of that character a relative relation and 
responsibility came to man." "They, too, have rights, and God is bound to respect 
them. Not His own good, or His own character, or His own pleasure, but the good of 
the people, of the commonwealth of humanity, is paramount and must dictate divine 
as well as human activity." That's angrier than Mohammedanism, though; it's pure 
blasphemy. And McGiffert helps train preachers for service in the Presbyterian 
Church. G. 

To have preserved "modified Calvinism" is the boast of the Northern 
Presbyterian Church. It is well known that a negotiation is in progress between the 
Northern (Presbyterian Church U. S. A.) and Southern Presbyterians (Presbyterian 
Church U. S.), with a view to union, but is at present carried on with some tepidity. 
It is said on the northern side that the southern church is averse to unification, 
because it still has "war memories," and also because its "hardness of creed" 
(probably mainly with regard to church singing; see L. u. W. 59, 517) stands in the 
way of unity. On the other hand, the southern community accuses the northern 
community of acting uncharitably by proselytizing in the southern states. The 
Presbyterian, an organ of the Northern Presbyterians, responds to. 

This reproach with the remark that through the union of the Northern with the 
Cumberland Presbyterians the extension of the work to Southern fields had resulted 
of itself. But to the accusation that the Northern Church is in part paying homage to 
a modified Calvinism - meaning, | suppose, the softening on the point of 
predestination to damnation (Declaratory Statement of the Northern Presbyterians of 
1887) - the Presbyterian of December 9, 1915, replies that 

more than 90 percent of the membership in the northern synods could not come to 
terms with "modified Calvinism"; "the Northern Confession has preserved its 
Calvinism unmodified." G. 


ll. Abroad. 


"Gesinnungsgemeinschaft" and "Reichskirche". The efforts to unite in the 
ecclesiastical sphere are at present a standing topic of discussion in the 
ecclesiastical press of Germany. Even from the so-called positive side, attention is 
being drawn to the fact that the Church has failed in this war as a leading and 
stimulating organization in regard to pastoral care in the field, statements on the 
alcohol question and immorality, religious care for the youth, etc. The aim is to 
create a new unity. One wants to create a new unity. The organ of the German 
Protestant People's Federation, "Kreuz und Kraft," makes the proposal that after the 
war a "free, strong Protestant Church of the German Reich with a supreme bishop 
and provincial bishops be founded." This was necessary, he said, in order to be able 
to successfully confront the anti-church powers of the present. One should strive for 
this ideal in 1917 and avoid the petty inner-church frictions - the struggle for the 
Christian confession is obviously meant - in this interest from now on. The "Old 
Faith" resists this proposal, though under too favorable an evaluation of what, 
especially in Germany, the Lutheran Church has been to the people. A Protestant 
imperial church, it says there, could not be welcomed by Lutherans, precisely 
because, in order to avoid all the 
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The Lutheran Church has truly proven its right to exist among our people in the last 
centuries of German church history. "In the last four centuries of German church 
history, the Lutheran Church has truly proved its right to exist among our people, 
and after the present struggle with the English worldview, which in many cases can 
only be understood from Calvinism, it deserves least of all to have its peculiarity 
touched. On the ground of ecclesiastical development, too, external organization is 
certainly important, but it is never decisive, especially when the special confession 
of the church is regarded as less important and the struggle for it as petty. It is not 
good to act against one's conscience,’ faithful members of the Lutheran Church will 
say, even in times of the highest patriotic enthusiasm, when the Lutheran Church is 
to be absorbed into an all-embracing Evangelical Reich Church. And it does not 
serve to further fortify our national unity to demand a Lutheran Reichskirche as a 
matter of course and to dismiss the opposing reasons and obstacles with a wave of 
the hand as small and petty inner-church frictions. Would that one might always 
judge spiritual things spiritually and not do harm to the actually existing common 
feeling and practical cooperation of all evangelical circles by overstressing this unity 
and attempting ecclesiastical leveling!" The "Allgemeine Ev.-Luth. Kirchenzeitung" 
also speaks out about the Reichskirchengedanke. It expresses itself about it, as 
follows: "The Union, however, which came into being more by ecclesiastical than 
historical means, has not accomplished what it promised. Seen externally, it is 
already conspicuous that people from the united church area often do not even know 
what the Union is, that the Lutheran catechism is something quite self-evident to 
them, and that there is not even a mention of any affiliation with Reformed 
Christianity. Even more popular than the Union seems to have become for years in 
Germany the plan to call into being an Imperial Church. An imperial church in place 
of the individual regional churches would, however, be a new construction which, 
both in plan and in execution, would present the builders with extremely difficult 
tasks. ... The other proposal, to use the Gesinnungsgemeinschaft as the base of a 
larger union, is likely to be most applauded. It is easy to believe that one has found 
the same spirit in others; but as soon as a more serious comparison begins, one will 
have to admit that there are great differences in essentials. Sentiment remains an 
uncertain measure; it is like a view without a concept, and such a view, according to 
Kant's well-known saying, suffers from blindness. Community-forming power is 
given to sentiment only when it makes itself known in certain statements. Spirituality, 
especially that which arises in the ecclesiastical sphere, acquires efficiency and 
creative power only when the like-minded have united in a confession which has 
become a matter of the heart to them." The debate in the Strasbourg "Theologische 
Blatter" on these latest ideas of union is even more decisive. Of the idea of founding 
a Reichskirche to take the place of the individual Landeskirchen, this paper judges 
that "this would no longer be a unity, but an artificial institution of coercion, which 
would make of the Church an awkward lump," and adds: 
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"D. Kaftan gave a lecture in Leipzig 'on the church after the war’. He considers the 
so-called Reichskirche to be a pure utopia (deception). Another suggestion is made 
to make the Gesinnungsgemeinschaft the base of a larger union. 'The community of 
thought’! This is again a very elastic term, with which nothing right can be done. The 
like-minded must stand on the firm ground of the confession, otherwise it is all 
vapour and fog with such a 'Gesinnung’. Where clear concepts are lacking in the 
pro-Union world, there, as the poet says, a word presents itself at the right time (or 
untimely!)! Union or Reichskirche or Gesinnungsgemeinschaft! Let us leave the 
artificial unions, and stick to our denomination!" G. 

The supply of the soldiers in the field with written material, as well as the 
distribution of Christian tracts in the concentration points of the German army and in 
the prison camps, continues on a grand scale. By July 1, the German Christian 
Student Association alone had sent into the field: 63,000 "Furche," 21,000 "Kleine 
akademische Feldpost," 52,200 tracts and Viebahn testimonies, 31,700 other books, 
30,000 "Deutsche Weihnacht," about as many (in total circulation 165,000) 
"Deutscher Marz," "Johannesevangelium," "Deutsche Eichen," altogether 300,000 
books and booklets. The unification of Germany also led the way among the 
belligerent states in that it provided reading huts, libraries, books, etc., for the 
Russians, French, English, etc., who were prisoners in Germany. Reading barracks, 
libraries, courses of instruction, and distribution of Bibles were established for the 
Russians, French, English, etc., prisoners in Germany, whereupon something 
similar was done in England to German prisoners, while France was at first hostile. 
So far 100,000 French tracts have been printed. The Protestant communities have 
also taken up the work of distributing the Scriptures, especially among the Russian 
prisoners. Since it is no longer possible to obtain Russian Bible portions through the 
Bible societies, they have decided to have 400,000 to 500,000 printed in Germany. 
These are to be distributed in 15 Russian prison camps. G. 

Of the apostasy of leading Anglican theologians to radical unbelief there 
can be no doubt, according to recent news. In a discussion of the Apostolicon which 
has recently claimed the interest, it has come out clearly that modern Anglicanism, 
including the theological faculties and the deans of the larger colleges, has lapsed 
into extreme liberalism, unless one leans toward Rome. The doctrine of the Anglican 
Church of the deity of Christ, his sonship with God, his virgin birth, his miracles, his 
true resurrection, his ascension, is dropped by the leaders of the English state 
church. On the resurrection of Christ, Professor Sanday recently wrote: "The 
question at issue relates to a detail, the actual resuscitation of the body of our Lord from 
the tomb. The accounts that have come down to us seem to be too conflicting and 
confused to prove this"; and on the ascension, "I do not think that the evidence is 
sufficient to convince us that the physical elevation of the Lord's body really happened 
as an external objective fact." Another Episcopalian (Streeter) adds, "I know of no 
living theologian who would maintain a physical ascension." Nevertheless, one is far 
from being too- 
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It is based on the sophistical excuse that modern man is not bound by the intention 

that the authors of the Apostolicum had in mind! In other words, they make no secret 

of the fact that they have emptied the Christian creed of its content and are now 

presenting the results of a naturalistic science under the terminology of an 

abandoned religion. It is impossible to suppose that these free spirits, in the cloak of 

prophets, are not conscious of the fraud which they perpetrate upon souls. 
G. 

Anglican converts to the Roman Church. Some years ago, when the Caldey 
Community, an Anglican monastic order, drew the final consequence of their 
religious rule and allowed themselves to be received into the Roman Church, one 
member, Brother Anselm, refused. Anselm established a new planting place of the 
Order in a former branch of Caldey, at Pershore. However, few candidates came 
forward for Anglican monasticism, and it is now reported that Brother Anselm also 
came forward for admission to the Roman Church. An Anglican priest, George 
Dibden, has also recently become a Catholic. G. 

The "struggle for existence," known to be a mainstay of Darwinian theory, 
has suffered a nasty blow, if Dr. W. H. Calvert can maintain his recently asserted 
reasons against it. According to the Darwinian conception, the rate of reproduction 
among animals and plants is prevented from swelling to immeasurable proportions 
by the "struggle for existence"; in the struggle for existence, Darwin taught, the 
majority of the offspring perish by the animals annihilating each other en masse in 
the struggle for existence. Calvert now asserts that the rate of reproduction is kept 
in check by the habit of male animals of consuming a portion of their young soon 
after birth. He makes attention to the fact that without this cannibalism of the male 
tigers a jungle area which is inhabited by hundred pairs of tigers would have to be 
populated in thirty years by 2000 tigers. These animals do not attack each other, 
there are also no enemies which hold down their number, sick and starving animals 
of this type one also does not find, and the food in the area is not sufficient 
nevertheless for more than 200 tigers. The killing of most young tigers by the male 
immediately after the birth is supposed to be now the only possible explanation for 
their small number. However, the "fight for existence" is dismissed with it as element 
in the evolution of the organisms. We register this newest contribution to the 
biological "science" as an example how one starts from an unproven set up - 
because Calvert has not observed this cannibalism of the male tigers at all, but only 
inferred it by exclusion -, and how one then generalizes such a set up quickly in 
order to win for it the dignity of a "scientific" hypothesis. More reasonable is what 
Calvert says about heredity. He takes Weismann's point of view that acquired 
characteristics are not hereditary, but that only the characteristics belonging to the 
genus are propagated. This, however, coincides with the whole Darwinian theory of 
evolution, which is based on the fundamental law that acquired differences in the 
animal and plant world are inherited and thus give rise to different species. 

G. 
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"To the connoisseur of the history of dogma it is strange to see the Christian 
religion, in its wonderful peculiarity, asserting itself in the double combat between 
mysticism and moralism, magic and rationalism." To this fully justified judgment Dir. 
Dunkmann in Wittenberg is also subject to the theology of our day. The "scientific" 
theologians of today polemicize not only against the "orthodox," but also against 
each other, and especially in "Christology." For it is not "orthodoxy" that is at present 
raising the question, "How think ye of Christ?" but "modernity," which, as a result of 
the "historicism" of the age, has split into the "theology of the historical Jesus" and 
the "theology of the Christ-myth." This is ostensibly the question of whether the 
figure of the biblical JEsus corresponds to a historical reality, or whether it is merely 
a myth. But the undertone of the fighting on both sides is not the discussion of a 
"historical question", but the "evaluation" of Christianity, "whether the naive church 
faith in Jesus really has to grasp the Christian". Both opponents seek to deny this, 
since they do not want to make "the sacrifice of the intellect" (sacrificium intellectus) 
to the divinely inspired Scripture, but instead presume to reconstruct a new essence 
of Christianity, yes, a gospel of Jesus, which is not even supposed to have been 
proper to the "early church". By the early church they understand the immediate 
contemporaneity of JEsu, the second generation of the first century after Christ's 
birth, namely the Christian part of it, which had given us the Gospels of the 
Synoptics and "their conception of Jesus' life and work". Even in the Synopsis, he 
says, what was originally historical about JEsu does not come before us pure and 
undimmed. "Mark, too, even Wellhausen's Urmarkus, has 'Christian' features; and 
the ‘Christian’ must be stripped from the image of Jesus before one finds him 
himself. But only the 'Christian' in a certain sense . . . . The 'Christian' is to be 
repelled from him only in so far as it is a question of thoughts, of ideas and 
tendencies which only the later 
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Gemeinde could have." (Weinel, Jena, in Noll, "The Struggle for the Historicity of 
Jesus." 1915, S. 19.) 

The task of the theology of the historical Jesus was then "to try to free the 
original from the allegedly or presumably later ingredients, the genuine from the 
inauthentic, the painting from its overpainting with the help of text- and literary-critical 
individual work. So one came to an alleged original source and to a source of speech 
(for the speeches of Jesus), in which one now again tried to but shell and core. Also 
in this respect it was generally agreed - within this party - that these original writings 
must have been written already around the middle of the first century. And one 
hoped gradually to get, or already to have, the foundations of a “truly scientific life 
of Jesus’, that is, of course, of a truly scientific account of the life of Jesus. ... In such 
work stood, or stand, among others, Wellhausen (f in Gdéttingen), Holtzmann 
(Giessen), Harnack (Berlin), Jilicher (Marburg), Joh. WeiB (Heidelberg), Bousset 
(Géttingen), v. Soden (Berljn), Weinel (Jena), Wernle (Basel)". (Noll, op. cit., p. 13 
f.) This group will also have to confess to Frenssen's, that North German village 
pastor, image of Jesus. We pass over the nuances of the positions of the individual 
and look at only one, to what bare historicity one can arrive there. Wrede (Breslau), 
in his "Messiah's Mystery in the Gospels" (p. 130, note), offers this briefly sketched 
life-picture of the Nazarene: "Jesus went forth as a teacher, first and chiefly in 
Galilee. He is surrounded by a circle of disciples, going about with them and giving 
them instruction. Among them are some his special intimates. A larger crowd 
sometimes joins the disciples. Gladly does he speak in parables. Next to his teaching 
is his miracle-working. He causes a sensation, he is overrun. Especially he has to 
deal with the demonic sick. As far as he meets the people, he does not disdain 
fellowship with publicans and sinners. Towards the law he takes a freer stand. He 
meets with the opposition of the Pharisees and the Jewish authorities. They confront 
him and try to bring him down. Finally they succeed after he enters not only the soil 
of Judea, but Jerusalem itself. He suffers and is sentenced to death. The Roman 
authorities cooperate in this." On this point Dir. Dunkmann in "The Historical Jesus 
- the Mythological Christ - and Jesus the Christian" (2nd ed. 1911, p. 19) makes 
these remarks: Note the manicured short sentences, which signify, as it were, only 
the scantiest skeleton of a "life of Jesus" thoroughly freed from everything 
"supranatural," and which, again, just in this manner, vividly recall the style of the 
legend. This is also how children tell their fairy tales. For our purpose, we are 
interested in the drawing of Jesus as the mere "teacher" of generally human 
features, who with the 
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national fanaticism of the Pharisees and the "Jewish authorities" soon comes into 
deadly conflict. Jesus now represents "the image of the human-individual 
personality." "With Jesus everything aims at the personality of the individual." It is 
precisely the difference between Jesus and Paul that the latter was and remained 
a Jew, while the latter "debased the national advantages of Judaism" and 
"moralized" the Jewish religion. And therefore it is impossible to foresee the 
"Jewish-particularistic", "political-revolutionary" Messiah ideal of Judaism in Jesus. 
It destroys the image of Jesus. - One can say that the critical history of Jesus' 
Messiah consciousness is the history of the gradual dissolution or "reduction" of the 
New Testament Jesus beyond mere "teacher" to phantom, myth, and thus 
nothingness. Wrede is about the only theologian who, with the radical rejection of 
the Messiah-consciousness of Jesus, still retains his historical existence. 

But what does the "historical" Jesus thus described have in common with 
Christianity? To this the answer is given: Christianity is essentially a creation of 
Paul. "He"-Paul-"stands much farther apart from Jesus than Jesus himself does 
from the noblest forms of Jewish piety." It is impossible to say that "he really only 
continued Jesus' work and understood Jesus." Already the "early church" stands 
as a bulwark between Paul and Jesus. Already this one clings to the "Messiah" and 
his resurrection as a salvation fact. But even so, Paul's distance from the early 
church is "greater than those involved knew". Paul made Christianity "the religion 
of the world, then the religion of salvation, finally the religion of Christ proper, a 
sacramental-magical ecclesiastical institution of salvation. Paul is the second 
founder of Christianity." "This second founder has, without doubt, even exercised 
the stronger - not the better - influence on the whole in comparison with the first." 
Paul corrupted Christianity on the one hand, but on the other "saved it for history 
by re-creating it." (Dunkmann, p. 22 f.) Paul formed Christianity "essentially by 
transferring the myth of the heavenly being to Jesus." With the visions of the Risen 
One, which are explained by the "overwrought sentimental life" of the disciples, by 
the "enthusiastic ecstasy" of Paul, a new understanding of the nature of the 
Christian religion begins. Jesus himself "never confessed himself to be the Messiah, 
and asked no such confession from anyone"; yet he kept this ideal of Messiah as 
"a silent hope," as "a secret between him and God." Thus, "behind" all the visions 
of the Risen Christ, behind all the metaphysical dogmas and ideas about Jesus, 
there is a positive factor that comes directly from the historical Jesus. This is the 
"impression of his personality." (Ibid., p. 23.) Such impression, however, his 
personality made by the "still? hope" that he was the 
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long believed by the Jews as a mystical Messiah. Here, however, the theology of 
the historical Jesus comes into contact with the opponents of it among the moderns. 
However, this much is clear from what has been said, that this "historical" theology 
is very much reminiscent of rationalism, of a creation of one's own reason. 

The Christ myth, however, which is emphasized to the critical-historical 
theology, has its source in a Jewish eschatologism, namely in the belief in 
resurrection. This is where the "historians of religion" work among the moderns. But 
as the critical "historians" construct a life of JEsu, so the "historians of religion" 
construct religious history. "Thus Kalthoff (pastor in Bremen), who wants to explain 
the whole of Christianity from social conditions, B. W. Smith (mathematician in New 
Orleans, La.), who has discovered a pre-Christian Jesus cult of the Nazarite sect, 
Frazer, who draws connecting lines to Adonis, Attis, Osiris, Jensen (Marburg), who 
explains the greater part of the deeds of Jesus, John the Baptist and Paul from the 
Gilgamesh Epic. For Lublinsky, Jesus is the synthesis of the deepest thoughts and 
moods of the end of antiquity, the symbol of a now admittedly submerged past, the 
cult figure of profound mysteries, while Niemojewski speaks of an astral system of 
Luke and explains John as the product of a lunar myth of the fish-god Oannes. 
Further, Robertson (a Scot), Maurenbrecher (Munich), and Steudel should be 
mentioned. All these currents Drews (a non-theologian at Karlsruhe) has sought to 
collect, and has undertaken to make Christianity intelligible without the assumption 
of a historical Jesus." (Noll, op. cit., p. 25 f.) 

What are now the statements of the historians of religion? Let us first let Noll 
speak: "It is sufficient to point out that now one no longer merely declared the biblical 
image of Jesus in his individual features to be composed of pre-Christian elements, 
but regarded the figure of Jesus in general as the product of myth-making 
imagination or of a believing cult community or of socio-political aspirations. In 
connection with it one explained also the origin of Christianity from a totally different 
side in direct reversal of the historical order, as the historical theology in agreement 
with the church tradition - apart from individual differences - had assumed it. As an 
example of such attempts to explain the origin of the biblical image of Jesus and 
with it at the same time that of Christianity, the one by Steudel may be given, who 
by the way expressly emphasizes the hypothetical character of the construction, the 
hour of birth of the messianic hope was in a certain sense also that of Christianity. 
The dispersion of the Jews, the translation of the Old Testament into the Greek 
language, the Persian eschatology, and the cosmopolitan transformation of all 
things in the centuries before Christ brought at the same time, through the influence 
of the Alexandrian philo- 
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The Jewish faith in the Messiah was deepened by the development of the Greek 
and Oriental mystery societies and the theories of redemption. When the Levitical 
religion of the Law came to an end through the fall of Jerusalem, the certainty came 
alive: now the coming of the Messiah must be near. This gospel, which was not 
written down for the time being, spread in well-organized churches in Rome, 
Ephesus, Alexandria and Antioch. But the Jewish mother religion was not yet 
completely dead. Therefore the new faith had to compete with it as well as with the 
oriental cults. But it won by a new thought, which perhaps an itinerant speaker Paul 
created in his oral lectures and some writings: the Messiah is identical with the 
Suffering Servant Isa. 53. Visionary appearances of this Messiah prepared the 
formation of a redemption drama of the suffering and dying Messiah, into which all 
the experiences of the community (persecution, negotiations about religious-moral 
disputes, social thoughts, etc.) were put. This drama was first presented orally by 
evangelists. An intellectually gifted and literarily educated believer in the Messiah 
transformed it into a work of art, from which first the three synoptic Gospels and 
then later the Gospel of John emerged. The name Jesus was taken over from the 
sect of the Nazirites. Now also began a reworking of the writings of that itinerant 
speaker Paul in Gnostic and anti-Gnostic circles, as well as of the Gospel of John: 
the mythical figures of the second Adam and of the Messiah were identified with 
that Jesus, and finally the rites customary in other cults were added, first the Lord's 
Supper, then baptism. The right to such and similar constructions is justified by the 
fact that we have no fixed chronological documents concerning Jesus before the 
middle of the second century, since the usual dating of the New Testament 
Scriptures is quite arbitrary." (S. 42-44.) 

J. WeiB lets the whole New Testament Christology be finished "with Jews as 
well as with Hellenists" already before Jesus. But he says: "A Jewish doctrine of the 
Messiah, however finely developed, would never have been able to transform the 
longing for a better future into the joyful certainty that the fulfillment of hope was 
now here." What is lacking is the "view," the "thrilling conviction,” "that the divine 
Logos is present in a definite, well-known, heart-warming personality." Jesus 
brought this about. "How tremendous must have been the indirect or direct effect of 
the personality of Jesus upon the souls of its followers, that they were willing to 
believe such things of Him and to die for their faith!" (Dunkmann, p. 39 f.) 

In contrast to critical-historical theology, the theology of the history of religions 
now also characterizes early Christianity. According to Friedlander it is rooted in the 
scattered circles of the heretical synagogue. 
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"These had their cult of Christ before Jesus, and afterward in opposition to Jesus." 
(Synagogue and Church in its Beginnings. 1908, p. 93.) Besides the Ophites and 
Melchizedekians, the Essenes and Nazarene come essentially into consideration. 
They were "Gnostic antinomians," denying the law, the resurrection, etc. But the 
position of JEsu was, as we know, an opposite one? Indeed; JEsus Himself "went 
out" from these circles, but "He was not of them." The early church only was deep in 
it, and understands JEsum and his gospel only through the medium of this Jewish 
"syncretism." So here, too, the same effort to place JEsum out of connection with all 
history, and on the other hand to think of his first circles of disciples as being filled 
with ideas which had grown partly on Jewish, partly on Gentile soil. Original 
Christianity - a creation of the impersonal development of history. 

But now what is JEsus in this impersonal context of mythical or gnostic ideas? 
Dir. Dunkmann outlines here Maurenbrecher thus: The figure of Jesus himself he 
paints with the colors of eschatological enthusiasm and pauperism. "Messiah" Jesus 
did not want to be, but merely "prophet"; but that means, according to 
Maurenbrecher, the religious advocate of the little people. As such, he internalized 
and deepened morality and religion to the highest degree. For he created precisely 
that religion which only the "proletarian instinct" could invent in contrast to the 
bourgeois saturated forms of cultic and legal piety. One must not imagine Jesus as 
a conscious proletarian of the present day or, for instance, in the manner of the 
Neapolitan Lazzaroni. He was "a dispossessor and felt with the dispossessed," and 
here lies the very motive from which sprang his "monstrous internalization of 
religion." Thus we receive a "psychological understanding of the peculiarity of Jesus 
without having to resort to supernatural powers"! Alongside pauperism, however, is 
chiliasm. What in the prophets, especially an Amos, already flares up in bright flame, 
in Jesus it becomes a consuming ember. "In the hot passion of his soul, hope, 
eternally deferred, at last turned into faith in fulfillment!" "He saw the victory already 
realized." "He said: 'The end is here, the time is fulfilled,’ and he had the courage to 
live as if it were really so." His whole life was based on the illusion that seemed real 
to him." "His piety was not an obedience to the laws of real life, but was a skipping 
over all reality and a complete drowning in the sea of mystic illusions." 

Maurenbrecher imagines the course of Jesus' life and ministry in such a way 
that after his first futile advance in Capernaum and Nazareth "a terrible collapse of 
his hopes" occurred. He now flees "in an incessant rush from one place to the next". 
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and the other". Then he made a decisive attack on Jerusalem, convinced that this 
was the hour of the end of the world. But even here he was unsuccessful; there he 
cried out in terrible displeasure "that the temple might be destroyed." "The curse 
upon the temple has been the last word of its public efficacy." In this very word then 
has lain the legal ground of his condemnation. "But in truth Jesus fell because of his 
protest against the Pharisees and against the priests, in the last analysis, therefore, 
because of his proletarian instincts which moved him." However, "he would have 
ended with his life's work and with his life's courage even without this catastrophe." 
"His life would have sunk into the bleakest everyday despair." 

But how does it come from this historical Jesus to Christianity, first to the early 
church? First of all, not at all through the so-called "impression of his person", of 
which liberal theology makes so much essence. Rather, Christianity begins with the 
disciples' belief in the resurrection, and this is in no way to be explained merely from 
Jesus' personal impression. Whence then the vision of the five hundred brethren 
and that of Paul? Whence the third day? "Here the reference to the indelible 
impression of the personality of Jesus fails completely." On the contrary, wholly new 
motives show themselves operative here, which come from the history of religion 
alone. Namely, it was the myth of the dying and rising Saviour of God, which was 
known in certain small circles of Judea and Galilee. "It was from these circles that 
the first Christians must have come." 

But how could the belief in the resurrection come about? The author whispers 
mysterious news about this - it can hardly be described in any other way; he says: 
"Now it was an indelible memory that he [Jesus] had spoken to them about the myth 
of the Son of Man during that flight into the ravines of Lebanon. They had probably 
always known the doctrine, but now it gained new warmth. It became to them a 
symbol and an explanation of their own destiny." To this was added the "breeding of 
instincts" in Israel, which had always nourished new hope after ever new defeats. It 
was then "really natural" that the disciples, after the innocent death of the Master, 
should come to that "vision" which, though it was only an "individual experience," 
had nevertheless significance for all the world. (Dunkmann, pp. 44-47.) 

In this way the life of JCsu is already being treated in America. Bouck White, 
who formerly was a minister of the Gospel, and now is head of the Men's Club of Holy 
Trinity Church, Brooklyn, also occasionally circular speaker against Romanism, 
published a book on JEsum, entitled: The Call of the Carpenter, in which he 
presents to us the Jesus of Nazareth in a genuinely American and practical way as 
the Carpenter. This book, among others, was also reviewed in this way: 
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"While the picture resulting from Mr. White's method is widely at variance with the 
conventional portraits of Jesus, the author claims that it is not a new presentation, but 
merely an attempt to restore an original much overlaid and blurred by the accretions of 
time." Mr. White also pontificates, "The Carpenter of Nazareth has redeemed the toiling 
masses from contempt. It is no mere trope of rhetoric, but literalest fact, that Jesus of 
Galilee was the incarnation of labor's world-tragedy in its long climb up the ages. 
Conceived of an ancestry of immemorial toil, gestated amid the swirl of coming 
despotism, bom in a stable, his cradle an ox-manger, suckled in straits and poverty, he 
knew the sorrows of the disinherited before his feet had felt the ground. From boyhood 
up he earned his livelihood by sweat. A free workingman, compelled to compete with 
slave labor, he ate the bread of affliction, and drank the cup of servitude. He was a day- 
laborer; he wore the mechanics' dress; he belonged to what is now known as the tin 
dinner-pail crowd. It is far-reachingly significant - and the point will get itself 
considered in days that are to come - that the hands which were nailed to Golgotha's 
cross had known the feel of tools, and probably bore even at the moment some 
callouses from his wage-earner days. He lifted up his voice against industrial 
oppression; therefore he was led to the slaughter, though there was no harm found in 
him, And his own self bore the world-old sufferings of the wage class in his own body 
on the tree. - The Carpenter is the proletariat's lord by the divinest right. For he is on 
the one hand the keeper of the flood-gates of enthusiasm, and on the other he directs 
that flood into channels of worldly use, of social transformation. It is this combination 
of the two traits in rarest blend which gives him the easy preeminence, and makes him 
the Christ - humanity's anointed one. - The task of the twentieth century is going to be 
to convert the Church to the Carpenter." 

But about Paul and his meaning, No. White lets himself be heard thus: "Paul was 
undeniably sincere. He believed that in reinterpreting the Christian faith so as to make 
it acceptable to the Romans, he was doing that faith a service. His make-up was 
imperial rather than democratic. Both by birth and training he was unfitted to enter into 
the working-class consciousness of Galileans. He was in culture a Hellenist, in religion 
a Pharisee, in citizenship a Roman. From the first strain, Hellenism, he received a bias 
in the direction of philosophy rather than economics; from the second, his Pharisaism, 
he received a bias toward aloofness, other-worldliness; and from the third, his 
Romanism, he received a bias toward political acquiescence and the preservation of 
the status quo. ... True, Jesus was a factor in this conversion experience. But the Jesus 
to whom Paul went over was not the Carpenter of Galilee, but rather an imperial 
magnate, lord of a renewed and glorified Roman Empire. Chris- 
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tianity did not change Paul as much as Paul changed Christianity. - Paul planned to 
make Christianity the religion of the Roman Empire. It needed a religion badly. The 
catalog of its vices, in the forepart of the Epistle to the Romans, is proof. Paul, the 
Roman citizen, saw nothing but excellence in Rome's world-wide empire. Only it must 
be redeemed from its laxity of morals. Therefore he would bring to it the Christ as its 
cleanser and thereby its perpetuator." These "extracts" were published in the Literary 
Digest 1914. 

Following on from this, a number of radical statements by the non-theologian 
Drews are perhaps interesting, which he made on the basis of the publications of 
the Frenchman Dupuis, the Scot Robertson, the American Smith, the North German 
Jensen and others. Drews' lectures and books were for some time recently the focus 
of general interest in Germany far beyond the circle of theologians. On the one hand, 
he has criticized critical-historical theology with clear intention -- to bring Christians 
to "renounce their superstition in a historical Jesus" -- and with good skill, and has 
known how to put its weak side to the test. However, on the other hand he knows to 
represent to them also only the Christ-myth, yes, he already paints a pre-Christian 
Jesus. The evolution of his religious history of Christianity proceeded approximately 
as follows: First we find the pre-Christian cult of Jesus spread all over Asia and the 
Orient in centuries of past, a confused jumble of speculation, mysticism, manticism, 
myth-poetry and chiliasm. Persian, Babylonian, Indian, Syrian cults flow together 
with Hellenistic Jdean speculations and Judaistic Messiah hopes. In this chaos, the 
first Christian cult communities emerge, especially in Cyprus and Antioch as 
"Judaized Adonis-Attis cult communities." They miraculously emerge simultaneously 
and uniformly in many centers, except Jerusalem The Pharisee Saul observes them 
with growing anger and persecutes them. Then suddenly he changes his mind, and 
now he brings in an entirely new moment, the idea of the incarnate Adonis-Jesus, 
who, living as "man among men," was yet only a symbol, a shadow. A later natural 
step is when the early Christian community "historicizes" this image of Jesus, that 
is, transforms it into a being of flesh and blood, whereby all the elements of Jesus' 
appearance and life up to death and resurrection are already given. Finally, the 
Prozetz is completed in an antignostic, that is, completely historical, Jesus with a 
very definite connection to Judaism and to the Old Testament, as well as to 
Jerusalem. Through this emphasis on humanity, the young Christianity proves its 
superiority over the related cultic communities of its origin. So at the beginning 
identity with the oriental-Jewish-bright- 
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nistic syncretism; at the end harsh denial of the same. And who brought this about? 
Paul by introducing the "man" Jesus. (Dunkmann, p. 67 f.) In a later, second part of 
his book, Drews significantly supplemented his views and sought to give the first 
mythological part of the "Christ myth" a merely hypothetical character. 

"Thus it came to the formation of a drama of redemption of the suffering and 
dying Messiah analogous to the heathen dramas of redemption, but materially drawn 
not from these, but naturally [!] from Old Testament prophecy." Thus, "A spiritually 
gifted and literate believer created a poetic work of art," the Gospel, first in the 
lapidary style, from which the three Gospels later emerged. Accordingly, the Jesus 
of the Synopsis is a "historicalization of an originally religious myth." The innermost 
content of the Christian religion is the ideal Christ, that is, the idea of man, of 
suffering, succumbing and resurrecting man, as the Son of God. The rational content 
of true religion is expressed in this; it is not the individual human personality that has 
value and significance in religion, but the idea, precisely the idea of God's self- 
redeeming humanity. "It is, after all, precisely the purpose of religion to redeem man 
from dependence on the world and thus also from the dependence and conditionality 
of temporal existence. - In religion, therefore, the individual resists history precisely; 
he shakes it off - according to a quoted word of Bousset - in order to live himself." 
All history has in religion only the value of symbol. At bottom, the Christ-myth is 
nothing but an "eminently philosophical question. In it is reflected the struggle of two 
opposing philosophical world views." 

The "scientific" theologians of today work in this way, and it must be admitted 
that such constructions require a great deal of knowledge from the professional field 
and a good deal of literary creativity of their own. This art is at present so famous 
that even theologians who still call themselves, if not orthodox, at least positive, think 
that they must at least let the little ship of their theology sail in the wake of the history 
of religion. For us, however, this latest struggle in the field of theology is and remains 
a "quarrel of the falsely famous art". Whoever wants to inform himself even more 
about this, should at most buy the two booklets by Dir. Dunkmann and by Pastor 
Noll. For the rest, we will agree with D. Schlatter's criticism of Prof. Seeberg, who, 
although one of the most distinguished among the positive theologians of Berlin, 
believed that he must also be a historian of religion. (Cf. L. u. W. 1914, p. 310.) It 
reads: "From Seeberg's standpoint arises the strange 
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We, on the other hand, think that they were written to establish faith in the Christ. 
We others think that they were written to establish faith in the Christ, and that they 
express with complete clarity why Jesus bound the faith of his companions to 
himself, and why they, as his messengers, called mankind to faith in him. They do 
this, of course, not by describing the 'nature' of Jesus as the later Greeks did, but by 
telling us what he did for the world and makes of us. The consequence of this is that 
Seeberg's account stands above the New Testament." 

However, it is the New Testament Synopsis that most originally describes the 
Christian faith, that which lived and worked as Christian faith in the early church. 
This was what Peter preached already fifty days after Christ's resurrection at the 
very first Christian Pentecost, namely, the life story of Jesus, and that God made this 
Jesus, crucified and risen, a Lord and a Christian, so that through faith we might 
have forgiveness of sins and life in His name. (Cf. Apost. 2.) Even today he is an 
esteemed evangelical preacher who knows how to preach salvation in Christ by 
means of the evangelical stories and from them. 

Of course, we have not only the Gospels in the Holy Scriptures, but also the 
epistles of the apostles. While the Synoptics give the facts of salvation, Paul and the 
other New Testament epistle writers present the doctrine resulting from these facts 
in an excellent form of doctrinal exposition. Wiesinger, for example, characterizes 
the main content of the First Epistle to Peter with the words: "The great facts of 
salvation, namely, the passion and resurrection of Christ, are here, however, 
emphasized in their full significance of salvation." Only in this way and not otherwise 
can we state the difference between the Gospels and the Epistles, since there can 
be no question of the Apostles adding to them. For out of what could they have 
added? Not from themselves, surely, nor from the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, since 
His ministry is limited to this: "He that glorifieth me [Christ] shall glorify me; for of 
mine own shall he take, and declare it unto you," John 16:14. So then the Gospel 
story is first of all the Gospel, for in Christ the saving grace and kindness and 
brightness of God appeared. 

That the early church was of the same opinion was indicated by the fact that 
they called the descriptions of the life of Jesus "the gospel" according to Matthew, 
etc., and rightly so; for the biblical books of these men contain, on the one hand, in 
a historical, appealing form, and then also quite concretely, the good news of the 
incarnation of the Son of God and the accomplishment of the work of redemption 
through Him. "According to Matthew", "according to Mark", etc., 
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of these books of the sacred canon in the opinion that the one Gospel of the coming 
and work of Christ was distinguished by Matthew, Mark, etc., as the Holy Spirit 
inspired each of these men. The greatest similarity, however, between the Synoptic 
Gospels is usually explained in this natural way: "It was and is the custom among 
the Oriental peoples for disciples to memorize the lectures of their teacher verbatim, 
and this was certainly done by the disciples of Jesus. But afterwards, when they told 
the wonderful story of his life over and over again, both to the Christian churches 
and to those who were yet to be brought, it was quite natural that their reports should 
receive not only a fixed, but also a very similar form, to which, under the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit, they then also attached their written reports." In Mark's Gospel, in 
particular, we can see from the introductions he made to the larger sections and the 
divisions in general how these served memory, and that his writing therefore 
appears as a message told according to memory. But the fact that God had the 
story of his Son's life recorded three or even four times is surely intended to make 
it not only clearer and more certain to us, but also more important, so that we may 
come to regard and appreciate this story as the gospel of the New Testament. And 
if we go back to one of the main differences between the law and the gospel, the 
law shows us our sin and God's wrath, but the gospel shows us, presents us, our 
Saviour and God's grace. The gospel, then, is first of all the message of the person 
of the promised Savior and of the work, the deeds, of this Savior for our salvation. 
This is how the ancient church understood the gospel. 

Luther, for example, in his preface to the First Letter to Peter, uses the word 
gospel somewhat more abstractly as the message of the forgiveness of sins through 
faith in Christ alone. He writes: "It is not right to count four evangelists and four 
gospels, for all that the apostles wrote is one gospel. But the gospel is nothing else 
than a preaching and cry of the grace and mercy of God, merited and purchased by 
the Lord Christ through his death. . . . So one apostle has written the same things 
that are written in the other; but those who do this most and most highly, how faith 
in Christ alone justifies, these are the best evangelists. Therefore St. Paul's Epistles 
are more of a gospel than Matthew, Mark, and Luke. For these do not describe 
much more than the history of the works and miraculous signs; but the grace which 
we have through Christ, none so bravely expounds as St. Paul, especially in the 
Epistle to the 
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Romans. . . . So this epistle of St. Peter is also of the noblest books one in the New 
Testament and the right, fair gospel." In accordance with his time, Luther also had 
to lay more stress on the meaning of the facts of salvation than on the stories of the 
life of Jesus, since these were well known to the people, but were like a book closed 
with seven seals. The newer ones, however, have gone far beyond the measure in 
abstracting the gospel. They emphasize almost too strongly that Jesus revealed 
the forgiveness of sins and God as the dear Father. With them a gospel of the love 
of God, of the pleasing overlooking of the transgressions of his children, is 
unceremoniously detached from the spirit of the age of a weak child-rearing. Their 
presentations neatly drip with the love and condescension of God. But nothing is 
heard of Christ's having taught that God had imparted the forgiveness of sins only 
through Him, Jesus of Nazareth, through His obedience, through His life, suffering, 
and death, through His work of atonement. Yes, Jesus himself knew nothing of a 
mediatorial office and of an atonement for sin; that was only a later addition of the 
apostles. Now the grace of God is not something abstractly apart, not a 
philosopheme, but it is the good of salvation, which is still present only in Christ, 7 
avtov xopic Sia dnodvtpa@aeac tc ev Xpiote 'Inoov, Rom. 3, 24. 

For in Christ we have redemption through His blood, namely the forgiveness of sins, 
Col. 1, 14. Therefore we want to prove to the present day despair of evangelical 
Christianity, and only from the synoptic speeches of JEsu, that apart from the fact 
that JEsus was a phantom, a myth, he, the incarnate JEsus of Nazareth, considered 
and revealed Himself as the redeemer of sinners, as mediator and atoner between 
God and man. For of these synoptic discourses of JEsu we still hear modern 
theologians speak approvingly. After Wundt, for example, in his "Peoples' 
Psychology" has thought of the countless myths and legends with which JEsu's 
image is interwoven, he lets himself be heard to say: "But what is not touched by 
these legends and is nowhere to be found in their mythological models, those are 
the sayings and speeches of Jesus as they have been handed down in the Synoptic 
Gospels." (Cf. Dunkmann, p. 20 f.) To us, however, the Synoptic Gospels are from 
the very beginning - we do not shrink from this sacrifice of the intellect - fixed as the 
inspired Word of God, as in individual passages, so also as a whole. With the help 
of the literary activity of those Synoptics as inspired writers, they are nevertheless 
the heavenly Father's own multiple report of the life, soeech and work of His Son, 
whom He placed in the form of sinful flesh in the midst of the world as a sign that is 
contradicted, so that the thoughts of many hearts may be revealed, Luk 2, 34 f. W. 
Georgi. 

(To be continued.) 
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The external, political aims of the war must not be discussed in public for the 
time being. And the heavier this prohibition weighs on some who believe 
themselves to be in possession of special political wisdom, the more justified and 
beneficial it is. For, in the first place, in spite of all the tremendous successes which 
our brave armies have achieved under their brilliant leaders, we still lack all the 
conditions under which a really fruitful discussion of the war aims alone would be 
possible, and, in the second place, this discussion, precisely because for the time 
being it is only a question of possibilities, would not unite our people in common 
deeds, but would only fissure them disastrously. The discussion would soon 
degenerate into passionate bickering, because each one would claim that the 
special aims striven for by himself and his party were the most necessary, to be 
won at any price. For the time being, however, we have more important things to 
do than to waste our strength in campaigns of words and pens. 

There is no prohibition against discussing the war aims that lie in the area of 
the inner life of our people. And so, in spite of the so-called truce, we see them 
discussed in lectures, in magazines, in the daily press. What shall not the war bring 
us for the recovery of the entire inner life of our people! One sees a new world age 
dawning. In the ecclesiastical sphere, too, new things are expected everywhere. 
One expects what one desires. In a series of articles in the "Allgemeine Ev.-Luth. 
Kirchenzeitung", outstanding positive theologians have laid down their hopes and 
wishes for the time after the mighty world war. These are in many cases ours. The 
only difference is that we think much more modestly of the lasting religious gain 
really achieved for our people by the war and would like to see the God-given 
conditio sine qua non for a religious renewal of our people worthy of the name 
emphasized quite differently. But liberalism in all its shades is much busier than our 
positives in formulating its wishes, mostly already more in the form of demands to 
be fulfilled immediately, and in presenting them to the public. That these demands 
mostly amount to an overthrow of the present legal relations is something about 
which the, 


*) To the following article, which D. Amelung published in the "Theologischen Zeitblatt", 
the organ of the Lutheran Federation, we add only the thought that a mere formal recognition 
of the Lutheran confession of the church must not suffice if no corresponding doctrinal discipline 
is practiced in it, without which an otherwise correct confessional position, like the notorious 
Belgian neutrality, sinks to a relatively worthless scrap of paper. 

F.B. 
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which they pose, will be perfectly clear. Less so the thousands and thousands who 
hear and read of them as self-evident consequences of the tremendous national 
upheaval of our people as a result of the war. Slogans always find their audience 
and an audience that is all the larger and more enthusiastic the more unclear and 
blurred they are. That in our time, when our German people have risen up in heart- 
rending unity, without any distinction of parties, to protect the oppressed fatherland 
and have accomplished mighty deeds, demands such as those for equal rights of 
directions, for a unified school, for a unified Protestant or imperial church, should 
find an echo, an enthusiastic echo, in the widest circles, should not surprise us. 
What these demands really mean, what values their fulfillment would destroy, what 
consequences they would entail, about this countless people are completely 
unclear. All the more clear, of course, must all those become about this who would 
like to see the Church of God's pure Word and of the unabridged confession 
preserved as a blessing to our people even after the mighty world war, and who 
want to stand up resolutely for its preservation. 

Equal rights for all directions - only a few words about this topic, which has 
already been dealt with many times in the "Theologische Zeitblatt"! We already 
know this demand of our liberalism from the time before the war. In recent years it 
has been not one, but the demand. Liberalism fought passionately for it in the 
correct realization that after this goal had been attained the field would belong to it, 
that for every professing church the concession of this equality of rights would mean 
an act of self-redemption. The peace of the castle, which was entered into for the 
duration of the war and which, on the part of the liberals, was not always observed 
too conscientiously, was of enormous service to the pioneers of equality of 
tendencies. One says - and thus makes an impression on wide circles -: "If it was 
possible during the war for the different directions within the church to live peacefully 
side by side, to recognize each other and to work together, it must also be possible 
in peace. Then the fruitless bickering and quarreling will be over for all time. A new 
flowering can come for the church." All this sounds so innocent, so self-evident, so 
genuinely contemporary, that all those who see in religion only a matter of "mood" 
believe they must stand up for this war aim with all their might, and do not somehow 
doubt its attainment. The only new thing is that even men who only a few years ago 
seemed to have more or less sympathy for the Confessional Church, now 
enthusiastically advocate the equality of the directions as the remedy for 
ecclesiastical damage. The chief pastor of Hamburg, Professor D. Hunzinger, who 
only a few years ago knew how to speak very powerfully [?] of the importance of 
the Confession for the church, wants to 
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from now on to put aside everything "dogmatically dividing", because at the moment 
of the outbreak of war even with the "steadfast fighting cocks" the ecclesiastical 
disputes had receded, and in the practical religious action, in sermons and pastoral 
care simple Christian principles and basic experiences had emerged as common 
property and acquisition of the so far quarrelling brothers. The "simplicity of this 
undogmatic martial piety", this "wonderful synthesis in the field of religious life", is 
enthusiastically praised and attributed to God's living intervention. The newly 
bestowed piety, the essence of which is to consist in overcoming intellectualism, the 
predominance of intellectual knowledge in the religious sphere, and in giving 
religious feeling ("mood") its due, is not to be an "episode" but an "epoch" in the 
development of our spiritual life. Thus speaks a man in whom, only a few years ago, 
some even believed to see the future leader of the decided Lutherans of Germany! 
D. Seeberg in Berlin is seeking, so far in vain, for a formula unifying all parties. And 
a practical attempt has been made at a conference of the most diverse associations 
called by the Central Committee for Inner Mission in Berlin, which strove as its goal 
the foundation of a German-Evangelical working community on the basis, though 
not directly expressed, of the equality of the directions. The attempt seems to have 
encountered insurmountable difficulties so far. But it will come again! 

So much for the first goal of the war, the equality of the directions. What we 
Lutherans think of this, | do not need to discuss in the "Theologische Zeitblatt". We, 
too, do not want to know anything about carnal strife and quarrels, and we would be 
glad if the war had put an end for ever to all vituperation, blasphemy, and slander in 
the intellectual battles. Of course, we are not of a rapturous enough disposition to 
dream such a dream. Man remains man as long as there is sin in the world. But 
because we know the One who testifies of Himself: "| am the way, the truth, and the 
life" (not one way, one truth, one life among others), because for us the Church is 
the congregation of the faithful, not the congregation of the "religiously minded," we 
continue to reject in principle such equality of directions as incompatible with the 
nature of the Church. We can support the weak, but we emphatically reject any 
attempt to give heresy and unbelief a home in our Lutheran Church. A church that 
gives itself over to the principle of such equal rights for the various denominations 
ceases to be a church in the sense of our confession, especially Article VII of the 
Confessio Augustana. 

We can be even briefer if we consider the second "War- 
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The national unified school. Under the sign of this demand all the great teachers' 
assemblies met before the war, the entire liberal elementary school teachers 
passionately professed their support for it, and the liberal parties in the German 
Empire included it in their program. The Social Democracy, too, resolutely 
advocates it, even if only for the unified school with the "national" omitted. Through 
the war one believes oneself to be close to the attainment of the longed-for goal. 
High and low, rich and poor are fighting together in the trenches, shoulder to 
shoulder, for the fatherland. This commonality of national will and achievement 
imperatively demands a common and equal education of the youth of our people. 
This alone can preserve the unity that has been achieved through the war and 
guarantee that advancement in life will not be based on birth and possessions, but 
only on performance and ability. Thus we hear and read. 

It is, of course, more a principle for which one fights than a clearly recognized 
in its essence, so to speak, tangible quantity. How differently the celebrated unified 
school presents itself in the different minds! This is not the place to point out the 
idealistic enthusiasm, turned away from the reality of life, which has given birth to 
the idea of a unified school. For us, the only thing that matters is that the longed-for 
unified school of the future must, quite naturally, be devoid of religion in principle, 
or at least interdenominational; that religious instruction according to Scripture and 
confession will in no case find a place in it, but at most a general moral instruction 
more or less tinted with Christianity, and "objective religious history". These 
consequences of the national unified school, which used to be spoken of very 
openly, are spoken of less at the present time than before the war, for very obvious 
reasons. After all, it is "castle peace." But whoever reads our teachers' press 
attentively is not for a moment in doubt as to what the desired unified school would 
mean for Christian religious instruction. Nothing other than its death, and thus for 
our Christian children the most serious damage that can ever be inflicted on them. 

Who would be surprised that, in addition to the unified school, the unified 
German Church, the "Reichskirche", should appear as a war aim? The term "Reich 
Church" is, as the situation actually stands, an absurdity and at the same time an 
insult to the millions of Catholics who live in our midst as full members of the 
German Reich. Only the Church which embraces all Christians living in the Reich 
could be called the German Reich Church. But the fact that our Catholic fellow 
citizens belong to a 
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Even the boldest Reich Church enthusiast would not dare to hope for such an 
ecclesiastical union with us Protestants for the time being, least of all after this war, 
from which, if all signs were not mistaken, the Catholic Church would emerge with a 
greatly increased sense of strength and express this in very tangible demands. But 
to speak of a German Imperial Church when a third of the German people do not 
belong to it at all is nonsense and, moreover, a grave insult to that third which would 
belong to the Empire but not to the Imperial Church. 

That leaves only the unified Protestant Church of Germany, falsely called the 
"Reichskirche". Its demand is also not new. No sooner had the German Empire 
come into being in 1871 than it was raised with resounding words. The unfortunate 
experiences of the Kulturkampf did not encourage the realization of this demand. 
But in liberal and middle-party circles one gladly continued to dream the "glorious 
dream" of a unified Protestant Church of the German Reich, worked quietly for the 
realization of this dream, and welcomed with hopeful joy everything that seemed to 
support it, especially the founding of the Protestant Church Committee, its relocation 
to Berlin, etc. No wonder that the strong national movement caused by the war, the 
increased consciousness of unity of our people, is also expressed in the now again 
louder and louder sounding demand for a unified Protestant Church of Germany. 
Again they say: "It is only necessary to record and legally establish the condition that 
now exists in the field, where the war has torn down the confessional and regional 
church barriers, and the German Protestant Unity Church is there. What is possible 
for the confessional conscience in war, it must also be able to sacrifice in peace for 
the attainment of a high goal. This proof from the emergency of war for the time of 
peace is wrong in principle, and the strangest consequences could be drawn from 
it; but we must admit: for the great multitude, who do not know what church really is, 
there is something very convincing about this line of argument, and we must not be 
at all surprised if in the near future the call for the Protestant Unity Church will reach 
our ears ever more loudly, indeed, if this "Reichskirche" will be presented almost as 
a national demand. 

It is very significant to us, in part admittedly also very painful, to see who raises 
them. Of course, the decided liberalism. Of him we are least surprised. He has never 
had a clear conception of the nature of the Church, considers the Confession to 
belong only to history. What, then, prevents him from enthusiastically cheering for 
the confessionless united church of the future? 
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Thus the well-known liberal Professor Weinel in Jena, in the 193rd leaflet of the 
Durerbund, almost fanatically advocates the German Reich Church and its 
establishment at any price. According to an excerpt in the "Allgemeine Ev.-Luth. 
Kirchenzeitung" No. 46, the German Reichskirche he is striving for should include 
all, denominational and new religious, orthodox and free spirits. The individual 
churches are not to be dissolved. Just as Bavaria and Saxony have a place in the 
German Empire and yet remain Bavaria and Saxony, so everything should remain 
in its ecclesiastical and religious particularity, but find a unifying bond in the Reich 
Church. Live and let live is their principle: "Unity on the ground of complete freedom, 
that is the solution of centuries of strife." In order to carry out this unity vigorously, 
an Imperial Church Congress must be instituted, representing the entire German 
church people and arising from general, equal, direct secret elections. (!) An already 
proposed Reich Synod is of no use, because the mode of synodal elections leads 
more to a composition in the sense of the church regiment than to a representation 
of the church people. "The Reichskirchentag must not be burdened with these 
antiquities. It must be a great step forward to get for itself the joyfulness of the 
people and not merely the approval of the dignitaries. Therefore an equal, universal, 
direct, and secret suffrage. And proportional representation! Again, something 
frightfully new! But is it not inwardly justifiable that, since in our regional synods, 
denominational churches and sects the historical development and the down-to- 
earth nature of certain regions should be so powerfully expressed, every German 
Protestant Christian should now also be allowed to agree with every German 
Protestant Christian on one candidate, that every tendency should be able to create 
its own representation throughout the fatherland and to have its say in the 
Reichskirchentag, if it is at all relevant? Moreover, in the ecclesiastical council, in 
the church committee, the church bodies that have become historical are 
represented. Thus, in the Diet of the Church, all present tendencies and uniform 
aspirations are also uniformly allowed to have their say. Then there will be life and 
fresh action in the diversity. ..... Why has the imperial church remained a dream to 
this day? Once a king of Wirttemberg initiated the Imperial Church, a regent of 
Gotha, the hereditary prince Ernst von Hohenlohe-Langenburg, took up the idea, 
the emperor declared himself in favour of it in Gotha. Is it still necessary today, as 
Ullmann once did, to implore the sovereigns to take action? And who among them 
is willing to go forward? Or do we want to call upon our church governments to 
finally put aside all misgivings, to forget the dangers that every new creation brings 
with it, and for once to trustfully give the people their cause in their hands, 
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after it has shown what it is willing to achieve? Or, finally, shall we call out the 
people, especially the people of our educated people? To the great deed all belong 
together. He who wants the goal, let him attack and work at his place. While the war 
is still on, the great things must be begun that are to come to life and create the new 
Germany. While outside the cannons thunder, we must not sleep. Our synods, too, 
must not go into hiding, but must meet, vigorously ward off the needs of the people, 
and gather and nurture the new life that is coming into being!" 

That is clearly spoken, we would almost like to say: delightfully clear. For 
once we are shown a very tangible magnitude, not a foggy picture that is dissolving. 
The readers of the "Theologische Zeitblatt" do not need a critique of this. We only 
note that here, during the so-called "Burgfrieden," a reorganization of the entire 
legal relations of our national churches is demanded, which amounts to an 
ecclesiastical revolution from above or below. The ruthlessness that is so well 
known from the history of all unions is already being envisaged in the quite correct 
realization that the desired goal can never be achieved without violent measures. 
Liberalism seems to smell morning air. Hence the open language. It brings us the 
advantage that we now know exactly the nature of this "war aim" of ecclesiastical 
liberalism and can arrange ourselves accordingly. - Toward a German-Evangelical 
united church also seems to be D. Hunzinger seems to be aiming at. At the end of 
a lecture given at Luther's birthday celebration in the Dresden local group of the 
Evangelical Federation, he said - according to Dresden daily newspapers: "We pray 
that the spirit of party addiction will also disappear in the church, that it will come 
into its own and find the inner connection to the new German national community 
and the new youth soul, that it will again become one with our German culture, that 
our church will rise as a new German church community," etc. These words of 
Hunzinger should give us some idea of the spirit which will govern the German 
Protestant Church of the future. We know this spirit from many rallies of the 
Protestant Association. And we really do not doubt for a moment that this spirit 
alone can and will govern the aspired Protestant Church of the Future. 

It has been all the more incomprehensible and painful to us that from another 
quarter voices have also been raised in favor of the German Evangelical Unity 
Church, indeed very emphatically and enthusiastically, from which we would never 
have expected it. "Kreuz und Kraft," the organ of the German Protestant People's 
Federation, which wants to form a rallying point for all those who resolutely hold to 
Biblical Christianity and want to make it fruitful for the German people's life, brought 
out in its September issue the following 
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In the first issue of the German newspaper "Religion und Kirche" ("Religion and 
Church") an article by its permanent reporter ("Der treue Eckart"), which, starting 
from the question: Has the Church failed?, culminated in the following sentence: "A 
free and strong Protestant Church of the German Reich with a supreme bishop and 
provincial bishops, that seems to me to be an urgent necessity after the war. The 
"faithful Eckart" certainly wanted to serve the best of the Church with this demand. 
He wants to make her strong so that she can fulfill her task for our people after the 
war. He also does not want an imperial church bound by the state, but a free 
Protestant church of the German Reich. His good will, then, is honorable! But did 
he not realize that with his chief bishop - we certainly have no objection to the 
episcopal constitution - he is at least threatening the Lutherans of Germany with the 
entry into a constitutional union, and that he, even if with the best will in the world, 
is creating forms which, as the situation in Germany now stands, must naturally be 
filled with a middle-party or even Weinelian spirit? A strong, positive, free Protestant 
Church of Germany is a delusion which must always remain such. Certainly, 
Weinel's trains of thought are incomparably more unsympathetic to us than those 
of the "faithful Eckart." But they contain no contradictions; they are capable of 
realization. May God in mercy save us from this! The proposals of "faithful Eckart," 
on the other hand, may seem feasible only to those for whom enthusiasm for the 
war has completely clouded their view of our ecclesiastical situation, and who have 
forgotten that clarity of confession is the very first and most important condition for 
a church's health and development of strength. 

The demand made by the "faithful Eckart", which some were inclined to think 
was only a temporary aberration, was then expressly acknowledged by the director 
of the Volksbund, Father Stuhrmann, in an article on the Reformation feast (in the 
October number of "Kreuz und Kraft"), at the end of which we read the words: "And 
the church of the Reformation? Have the words of October 31 nothing new to say 
to her - only old things? Will she still think only of the great past of her birth, but fail 
to grasp the mighty tasks of a great age? It is not too much to say: this great time 
often finds an ecclesiastical generation that is only too small, a generation that only 
anxiously wants to preserve the state of ecclesiastical disunity that has become 
historical in Protestant Germany as 'God-willed', because it has become 'God- 
begotten’, a generation that is not willing to sacrifice something of its justified 
idiosyncrasy - often enough, however, ‘unjustified’ - to the great whole. For centuries 
the thought of a new united Germany was only a dream, and many who dreamed it 
- nay, who realized it 
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had to be mocked. And yet the dream came true! The new Germany was born! Well 
then, the idea of a new Protestant church Germany may be a dream - we have the 
courage to dream it, nay, to work at its realization and to struggle for its fulfillment. 
A new future of the church, a new church of the future! Inner reformation and outer 
reform of head and limbs! Small remedies are not enough. When will the herald 
arise for the Protestant Church of Germany, who - a new Christophorus - will carry 
it up to new strength?" 

We know this line of argument from church history. It has something 
captivating for wide circles. For us Lutherans, of course, not at all. Our justified 
peculiarity is that we want to preserve the clear confessional position of our 
Lutheran churches and not let it be clouded by organic connections between them 
and churches of other confessions. A clear confessional position is far more 
valuable to us than the most powerful and promising organization! We are by no 
means enthusiastic about the ecclesiastical disunity in our German fatherland. 
Were all the German Lutheran regional churches to place themselves on the 
ground of the unabridged Lutheran Confession, we would be the first to warmly 
welcome a united Lutheran Church of Germany. We regret that the foreign body of 
Calvinism once found its way into Germany through the arbitrary will of princes, and 
that the Union was later added as a consequence. We regret the disunion of the 
Protestant Church of Germany which alone [?] has resulted from this. The territorial 
fragmentation would be easy to overcome if it were not for the added fragmentation 
of the confessional state. But since this is the case, we are unable to change the 
historical confessional condition of Germany by humanly arbitrary means. If we are 
therefore called backward or a "small ecclesiastical generation," we do not want to 
be grieved. We find ourselves in good company. In Marburg Luther opposed the 
Zwinglian dreams of a strong unified Protestant church with his apparently harsh 
"You have received another spirit" and thus saved for the church named after him 
the pure confession of the reverend sacrament of the altar. The old gnarled 
Lutherans after Luther's death opposed the dreams of Philippism with a faith-filled 
"No," and thus saved Luther's heritage for the ages to come. And our fathers - they 
would rather be driven out of house and home than give their consent to the Union's 
shattering of the Lutheran confession. And it is primarily due to them, next to God's 
grace, that the Lutheran Church still has a home today, even in united areas. 

P. Stuhrmann wants to fulfill his favorite dream of a powerful 
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full, unified evangelical church. But may we dream in the area of the Kingdom of 
God, the Church of Jesus Christ? May we place human thoughts and human 
desires above the clear will of our Lord, who commands us to faithfully preserve 
what is familiar to us? In Stuhrmann's enthusiastic remarks, communicated above, 
| had to think of Augustine's words, written under a picture of Blessed Vilmar: "In 
ecclesia non valet: Hoc ego dico, hoc tu dicis, hoc ille dicit, sed: Haec dicit Dominus" 
("In the Church it is not: This | say, this you say, this he says, but: The Lord says 
so"). On the basis of the Word of God we confess with the Confessio Augustana, 
Art. VII, "that the church is the assembly of all believers, in which the gospel is 
preached purely, and the holy sacraments are administered according to the 
gospel". This excludes for us any union, also any constitutional union with a non- 
Lutheran church, but with it at the same time the church reform plans of the leaders 
of the German Protestant People's Federation. Cf. Kliefoth's paper at the General 
Lutheran Conference in Hanover (1868), "What Does Article 7 of the Augsburg 
Confession Demand Regarding the Church Regiment of the Lutheran Church?" 
What drives us to reject the "imperial church" as well as the "free, strong, unified 
Lutheran church of Germany" in Stuhrmann's sense is not selfishness, not petty 
particularism, but loyalty to, the confession of our church and love for our Lutheran 
Christian people, which would like to preserve for them the treasures entrusted to 
the Lutheran church unabridged and undevaluated. 

We have had to firmly reject three demands made by wide circles of our 
people with more or less enthusiasm, because we do not expect them to promote 
but rather to seriously harm our people and our Church. If we ourselves are to 
profess a "war aim" in the above sense, this can be no other than that our dear 
German people listen to their God's voice, which calls and entices them so 
insistently through judgment and grace in this serious time of war, that they turn to 
Him with all their hearts and put away their old sins, that they are ready to surrender 
to the LORD their God, who stood by him so wonderfully in his adversity, to willing, 
grateful service, that he allows his eyes to be opened to the gifts of grace bestowed 
on him by God and recognises where the strong roots of his strength lie in truth, but 
that he does not cross God's plans by his own, self-chosen ways, does not hinder 
God's work by human work, however well-intentioned, and instead of building it up, 
tears it down. The prayer of all earnest Christians must be even more fervent than 
usual in this decisive time for the future of our people and our Church: "Lord, show 
us your ways, teach us your paths!" 
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Horning writes in his "Theologische Blatter" about D. Karl Hackenschmidt, 
the pastor of St. Peter's Church in Strasbourg, who died last year: "As is well known, 
he wanted to take up a mediating position between ordinary liberalism and the old 
"orthodoxy". One has been able to read various things of his in the public papers, 
but his theological works have no longer been discussed and seem to be already 
forgotten, such as his book "Der christliche Glaube" ("The Christian Faith"), 
presented in eight books, published by the Calwer Verlagsverein. From this work, 
too, it is evident that the deceased rebelled against the two natures in Christ. He 
contradicted the Athanasian Symbolum: "This then is the right faith, if we believe 
and confess that our Lord Jesus Christ is the Son of God, God and man. God is he, 
born of the Father's nature, before the world; man is he, born of the mother's nature, 
in the world." Hackenschmicdt, in his "Christian Faith," says: "He is the God-man, not 
as the inconceivable conglomerate of two natures, but as the man in whom the 
fullness of the Godhead has taken form, and who in communion with God rules the 
world." (P. 279.) He also weakens the doctrine of reconciliation after the proceedings 
of Hofmann, his teacher at Erlangen, where he studied in his younger days. He 
wants to know nothing of the fact that "Jesus felt himself to God as a sinner by proxy 
and as the object of divine wrath." But yet the apostle Paul writes that God "made 
him sin" for us, who knew of no sin, treated him as a curse-laden sinner deserving 
the wrath of God. And yet Hackenschmidt also wants to have taught of JEsu that "in 
dying he not only vouchsafed pardon, but acquired it; that he not only redeemed us 
from the sense of guilt, but from guilt itself, and not only made known to us the love 
of God, but turned it to us." But if this is the case, why do we resist the vicarious 
suffering of Christ as presented by our Fathers of the Faith on the basis of the Holy 
Scriptures? Again, we must emphasize that the position of our "positives" is a 
thoroughly ambiguous one, a vacillation back and forth that cannot lead to any 
firmness in the faith. - In the following, Horning points out Hackenschmidt's uncertain 
confessional position, for example, when he claims: . . . "No church can boast of 
possessing a knowledge of salvation that is perfect in all respects; each is under the 
law of development." In another passage of his "Blatter" Horning says of 
Hackenschmidt's catechism, published in 1910: "Where in it is there a word that 
Jesus Christ is truly God, born of the Father in eternity, and also truly man, born of 
the Virgin Mary? 
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is born? Where is the doctrine of the Trinity of God, which is intimately connected 
with the doctrine of the divinity of Christ? Where is it clearly stated that Christ 
reconciled us to God not only by his obedience unto death, but also by his 
substitutionary suffering and death? In the Catechism we read of Christ as Teacher 
and Master, Lord and King. But where has the high priestly office of JEsu remained? 
Where is the emphasis laid on his sacrifice on the cross? We could mention many 
other things, such as the completely wrong position on the Holy Scriptures, the 
neglect of the doctrine of original sin, Calvinism in the doctrine of the sacraments, 
especially of the Holy Communion. It should suffice to call D. Hackenschmidt as a 
modern theologian, close to the Ritschlian school, as Prof. Cremer has also judged 
him." Nevertheless, Hackenschmidt has been celebrated even by Lutherans as a 
man who did not give away "the best, the faith in the Saviour of the second article." 
"In Lutheran society" - Horning remarks on this - "one can have the most diverse 
views in the doctrine of the Holy Scriptures, of Christ, and of the Atonement, if one 
will only go along. But whither such a saltless nature leads, time will already teach." 

The "what" and "how" of religious education. The Protestant Higher 
Consistory in Munich, in a decision on "Religious Instruction in Higher Educational 
Institutions," says: "Among the many enthusiastic voices that are being raised in 
these excited times, there has recently been a demand that the church seek new 
foundations and standards for its influence on the youth after the war; above all, it 
must not bring Christianity to the youth as if it were a ready-made quantity, but must 
absolutely orient itself to the youth themselves in what it offers them. Now the how 
of the presentation may be determined in the broadest sense by the consideration 
of the youthful soul life, but the what, in so far as it does not ask for the extent but 
for the subject matter of what is to be presented, never does. The fundamentals we 
are dealing with here are not to be sought, least of all to be inquired about by the 
youth themselves, but are given to us by God. Once and for all, for every time and 
situation, they consist in the divinely revealed gospel of Jesus Christ. They have 
proved themselves in this war and will prove themselves in the future, if only they 
are built upon with diligence and faithfulness. That the word of the cross will continue 
to offend a part of the youth, we will not be able or allowed to change in the future. 
God protect our youth, as from other evils, so also from the addiction to 
experimentation of unenlightened spirits, and give them as educators such men 
learned in the kingdom of heaven, who bring forth the new and the old from the 
treasure which he himself puts into their hands!" - about the "how" of the 
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Luther spoke out in favor of religious education in his preface to the Small 
Catechism. And even today a healthy pedagogy is far from being ready to throw this 
instruction into the scrap heap. And as for the liberal teachers of Germany, it is true 
that they protest against Luther's Catechism in the name of psychology; but they 
beat the sack and mean the ass, that is to say, their hostility is ultimately directed 
less against the "how" than against the "what" of Luther's Catechism. F. B. 

Faith and knowledge. According to the judgment of even some theologians, 
Christian faith is said to be in irreconcilable contradiction to knowledge. Science, 
says Herrmann, teaches the opposite of faith. Thus, for example, theology teaches: 
"God hears prayers," but science answers: "Everything happens by law." It is true, 
however, that faith is in conflict with many of the hypotheses of science; but with the 
facts of experience, and with every knowledge correctly derived from them, faith 
comes into no real conflict whatever. 'The "Rsichsbote" writes: Among the greatest 
naturalists is the Swabian Robert Mayer (1814-78), who established the theorem of 
the "conservation of force." In his native town Heilbronn an arch statue was erected 
to him in 1892. On his voyage of exploration to the East Indies in 1840-41, he 
reported on the reception of his books on the ship: "Triumphantly | held aloft the 
Bible and the hymnal for which | most longed. They give me sweet hours every day. 
The heart removed from the bustle of the world, tunes itself mightily to devotion; 
living in the great outdoors, one knows nothing more beautiful than to rise to the 
Creator." At the end of the year 1851 he wrote to a friend of his youth: "My earlier 
suspicion that the truths of natural science relate to the Christian religion like streams 
and rivers to the world's oceans, has now come to my vivid consciousness.” At the 
Natural Scientists' Day at Innsbruck in 1869 he concluded his lecture on heat and 
mechanics with the words: "With a full heart | proclaim: A correct philosophy must 
and can be nothing but a preparation for the Christian religion." They provoked 
vehement opposition and newspaper vituperation on the one hand, and lively 
approval on the other. In 1870, in a lecture on earthquakes, he said, "Every pains 
are taken from certain quarters to describe the relation of faith and knowledge as 
virtually an antagonistic one, a view to which | am quite unable to subscribe." In a 
letter of December 1874 he calls the Darwinian system the "modern heresy," which 
works far too much with hypotheses for the exact researcher and has so many 
followers in Germany only "because capital can be made from it for atheism." 

F.B. 

"The Unity of the Moral Consciousness of Mankind." Under this title, V. 

Cathrein has published a three-volume ethnographic sub- 
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with reference to which he himself writes in "St. d. Z.": "In matters of taste and 
decency there is the greatest diversity among people. Z.": "In matters of taste, 
politeness and decency, as is well known, there is the greatest diversity among 
people. To greet each other we Europeans shake hands, close relatives embrace 
and kiss each other. This custom seems ridiculous, even indecent, to some primitive 
peoples. Many Negro peoples greet each other by clapping their hands, the Boboko 
in Cameroon by putting their palms together. Widespread is the custom of holding 
out grass or twigs to each other as a sign of peaceful accommodation. Some 
peoples greet each other by stroking each other's cheeks, chests, and arms with 
the flat of the hand or by patting each other on the stomach. Some Oceanians greet 
each other by rubbing the tips of their noses together. The Dinka used to spit at 
each other in greeting, a custom we Europeans would resolutely forbid. Thus the 
manners of intercourse change from country to country, from people to people. 
What is considered polite and decent by one people is regarded as impolite or 
indecent by another. Is it the same in the moral sphere? Or is there a uniform and 
homogeneous moral consciousness among all mankind? In other words, is there a 
basic stock of moral concepts and principles which we always and everywhere find 
in all men, and which must therefore be called a general, inalienable possession of 
all mankind? It is true that in the moral sphere, too, we meet with some differences 
in detail, as we shall presently show; nevertheless, no one can deny that, at least in 
the main, the present-day civilized peoples pay homage to the same fundamental 
moral conceptions. All distinguish alike between good and evil, between right and 
wrong, between virtue and vice; all speak of duty and conscience, of guilt and 
innocence, of crime and punishment; all hold that only the guilty may be punished. 
All censure and abhor the murderer, the thief, the adulterer, the libertine, the 
drunkard, the liar, the hypocrite, the swindler; but they praise and respect the dutiful, 
conscientious, honest, truthful, grateful, kind, and helpful man. In short, they all 
recognize a moral order which is essentially the same, with obligatory norms which 
are independent of the will of the individual, and according to which they judge and 
praise or blame their own and others' actions and deeds. Is this uniform moral 
consciousness only a modern achievement of modern mankind? Or do the primitive 
peoples in the forests and steppes of Australia, America, and Africa, or in the 
tundras of Siberia, also share in it? And what about the cultural and primitive 
peoples of the past, as far as we have knowledge of them? Did they also from time 
immemorial pay homage to the same fundamental moral views?" For thirty years 
the author has occupied himself with the above question, 
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and the result of his research he thus states: "The conviction that the unity of moral 
consciousness is also ethnographically established beyond all doubt, if one only 
understands this unity correctly, granted me haste joy in the laborious work. This 
agrees with Rom. 2, 14-16 and the teaching of the church. But the modern doctrine 
of evolution, which denies this unity of moral consciousness and maintains that all 
the spiritual goods of mankind, such as language, religion, law, morals, etc., have 
been formed "only in an uninterrupted organized process of adaptation and the 
associated selection of certain social groups favored by natural disposition," and 
that we are thus not authorized to speak of a "general moral law which is valid 
everywhere," is thereby directed. Evolutionist ethnology is refuted by the facts of 
ethnography. F.B. 
“Encounters with God in the Great War." Neuberg and Stange have 
published writings on this subject, in which several thousand field letters, diaries 
and other reports of a religious nature are examined for their religious content. 
Stange comes to the conclusion that the assertion of many liberals: the piety 
reawakened by the war is everything rather than ecclesiasticism, must be 
contrasted for the homeland as well as for the field with the thesis: "The piety of our 
soldiers in the field bears a distinctly ecclesiastical" (Unionist) "stamp." But it is 
conspicuous that in the reports the person of JEsu recedes. That this is also the 
case in the religious statements of Kaiser Wilhelm, Hindenburg, and other leaders, 
we have already called attention to in earlier issues of "L. u. W.". Gustav Adolf's 
battle prayer, for example, is different: "Amen, that help, HErr JEsu Christ; since 
thou art our patron, help us by thy name!" Stange now suspects that now in war the 
name of JEsu is so seldom remembered, because the heroic, heroic and manly in 
the character image of JEsu has hitherto come too short in preaching! It is even 
more painful that the need to take comfort in the reconciliation and death of Jesus 
so seldom appears in the reports. Of course, one must not conclude from this that 
the trust in Christ's atoning death is only present where it is expressly confessed. 
Inmels is right when he remarks, "that just the most inward tones venture forth 
comparatively most seldom." But these tones are not entirely absent. Just now, for 
example, we read in a field post from a carter to his wife the beautiful words: "Did 
not God send his dear Son Christ to die for us in order to save us? So let us be 
confident, and not hirelings, running away from the flock when the wolf comes. So 
despair not, and hold fast to faith and prayer!" More than justified, however, is 
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Ihmels adds: "Should not the receding of a consciousness of guilt and of the need 
of a reconciliation through Christ, after all, also be connected with the fact that. . . 
our preaching of the Gospel has not been emphatically enough at the same time 
preaching of the holy, unbreakable law of God?" The German theologians have 
hitherto, almost throughout the bank, broken off the top of the law, and the gospel 
of free, full, and unconditional grace in Christo they have cloistered. Neither the law 
nor the gospel has come into its own. As for the substitution and reconciliation 
through Christ's blood, since the days of Hofmann the witnesses to it in the Church 
of Germany have become more and more rare and dull from year to year. Thus it 
could also happen that field preachers boast of the soldier's death as such that it 
guarantees heaven, or as the field pastor D. Gdns expressed it: "Every young 
warrior who succumbs to his wounds afterward on his bed of pain is illuminated in 
death by the word of the apostle: 'He dies - but he dies to the Lord. He who protects 
his fatherland is a good man in God's sight." We are not surprised, therefore, that 
the so-called "war piety" is often a Christianity without Christianity, that Unionist 
Catholic field preachers speak to denominationally mixed units, yes, that even a 
Jewish rabbi holds a service syncretistically with Protestants and Catholics, 
because just then no other field preacher is to be had, and that the Christian 
colleague afterwards testifies to the rabbi of his speech that he would have said the 
same thing. Truly, all have ample cause to repent, each in his own part; but the 
German theologians, who almost throughout the bank deny the theology which 
builds on the infallible word of Scripture and is therefore the only correct one, should 
precede the pastors and the people in repentance. F.B. 
Concerning the Christless martial piety, the "A. E. 

L. K.": "Nothing would be more disastrous than to descend to poverty because of 
the poverty of a certain war piety and to make the often meager fare of the same 
the general order of the table. We have rejoiced when our warriors trusted in God 
in battle and faithfully fulfilled their duty. But they are not prophets and apostles to 
us. They only showed us how great the glory of the gospel must be, that even a few 
pieces of it gave strength to souls. We may pick up where they left off and go on, 
but never stop there. God knows better than we what man needs for his salvation; 
to this end he has given his great revelations, and their brightness shines down 
through the ages, brighter than the sun's brilliance. Who is he that would call them 
‘the burden of the Lord,' and scornfully cast them aside as 'dogmas,' when in them 
rests the life of mankind? Therefore, we are not willing to accept the piety of war... 
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as the measure and guideline of future Christianity. Certainly, we will learn from it 
and are ready to be corrected by it in many respects. But we are almost shocked at 
how little room there is in war piety for the thought of Christ, of eternity and 
judgment, and how little for the word of the cross. A clergyman who examined 2000 
field letters for their religious content found faith in Christ only rarely represented. It 
may be that even the disciple of Jesus does not always speak the name of the Lord. 
We think, for example, of Paul Gerhardt's 'Befiehl du deine Wege'. The name JEsu 
does not even appear in the whole song. But we do not have the courage to place 
the lack of those field letters in the same row with Father Gerhardt, for the simple 
reason that in wide circles of our people faith actually stops at the end of the first 
article. So these field letters are nevertheless a painful memento for the Church and 
her theology; for theology is the fountainhead for the teachers of the Church. How 
tremendously much must have been missed in preaching and teaching before the 
war, that the piety of the German people, awakened from sleep, knows almost 
nothing of JEsus. Where have we gone astray: a Church without Christ, a Church 
without the cross, without reconciliation, without a glimpse of the Kingdom of 
Heaven! It is high time that the Church should again press with all her might into 
the midst of the Gospel, take her stand under the cross on Golgotha, and proclaim 
aloud: Behold, this is the Lamb of God, which bareth the sin of the world; that she 
should sit down again at the feet of her Lord, and lay hold of his word in her heart: 
"Teach them to observe all things whatsoever | have commanded you. Without 
Jesus we are lost in time and eternity, we and our people. There is salvation in no 
other. " F. B. 
England, J. Mott and the World Mission. How ruthlessly England acts 
against the German missionaries in Africa and especially in India has already been 
repeatedly reported in "L. u. W.". Even the missionaries of the Brethren Church, 
who are working in faraway Tibet, have now been taken from their stations. England 
has flooded the whole world with lies and slanders; the result of this is evidently a 
great fear of reaction if the truth should leak out. Hence the rigorous measures 
especially against missionaries. In the "Freikirche" we read: "England is proceeding 
systematically in the destruction of the German mission, to which, after all, she has 
much to thank. In this the government is further incited by English missionaries. An 
inflammatory article by an English missionary concludes with the sentence: 'The 
majority of our missionary people are wholeheartedly of the opinion that for 
Germans of every rank, creed and profession India must in future be a closed 
country’. On the other hand, however, there is no lack of voices in English 
missionary circles which do not approve of the godless attitude of their government. 
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approve. But this seems to have been unsuccessful." "In view of the crying injustices 
of the English against the Mission, one asks in Germany quite in astonishment what 
the American J. Mott has to say about it. The latter is the chairman of the Edinburgh 
World Missionary Conference and its Continuation Committee, thus standing, as it 
were, at the head of ‘world mission.' So one might have heard an expression of 
opinion from this man. But he has kept silent! Nor has he said a word against the 
American arms racket. The Germans have rightly resented him for that, too. The 
missionary D. Richter, however, seeks to defend him as a 'servant of JEsu Christ,’ 
but with little luck. A servant of Christ must, with Christ, be hostile to all 
unrighteousness and bear witness against it in word and deed. Above all, he must 
turn against those who destroy the kingdom of his Lord. It would be a blessing, 
however, if some in Germany would come to the realization that the planned "world 
mission" according to the Scriptures is nothing, and that one must turn away from all 
enthusiasts, such as J. Mott is. But the Lord Jesus will not keep silent, but will speak 
in his own time to all those who hinder the coming of his kingdom. The English will 
also learn this. But basically no one can hinder the coming of this kingdom. What he 
has planned and what he wants to have must finally come to its end and goal. "Take 
counsel, and let nothing come of it. Confer, and it pass not; for here is Immanuel!’ 
(Isa. 8:10.)" The real purpose of the "world mission" sensationally set in motion by 
J. Mott-was it really the reign of Christ and His Word, or the world domination of the 
British? F. B. 

The Bible for the Catholic People. The "A. E. L. K." writes: "What a change 
of times! The publishing house of the 'Deutsches Volksblatt' in Stuttgart publishes a 
complete 'New Testament for the Catholic People’, and Bishop Keppler of 
Rottenburg writes a 'Bishop's Recommendation’ as a preface to it. It reads: "The 
book of books in the simplest form, at a low price, so that it can really become 
common property for all - that is the only purpose of this new small edition of the 
New Testament. It appears in the midst of war. The Holy Scriptures are, after all, 
part of the war armor of a believing people and army. The small format and the small 
price shall enable the widest distribution. Soon the holy book shall be in every home. 
The more mature students shall have it in their pockets, the soldiers in their 
knapsacks. In the military hospitals it shall cool the burning wounds with the wine 
and oil of the Good Samaritan, in the prison camps it shall gladden the homesick 
hearts as a messenger of the homeland, earthly and eternal. To the people and the 
army it shall strengthen the soul with bread of war to endure and persevere. It shall 
deliver us all from the hardships and horrors of war. 
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of war into the great tasks of peace. Take and read! Take it and give it to others to 
read! Take it and send it into the field as the best gift of love! No one is so highly 
educated, no one so uneducated, that he could or should do without this book. For 
the educated and the uneducated it is the book of books; only the educated need it 
even more than the uneducated, and he must take even greater pains to read it with 
simplicity, modesty, and reverence. According to St. Ambrose, the Holy Scriptures 
are comparable both to a mighty stream and to a lovely spring; he who fears the 
stream, he says, drink heartily from the little book; he who dares not go out into the 
wide sea, sail confidently along the shore (in Ps. 36). Nottenburg, July 12, 1915. Paul 
Wilhelm, Bishop.*" - When Romanists, who otherwise withhold the Bible from the 
people, now in wartime put the New Testament into the hands of their people - is this 
done for the good of simplicity and sincerity and without secondary thoughts? Is not 
one of the main reasons that they want to prevent the people from becoming 
acquainted with Luther's translation of the Bible, which they so much reviled? 
Besides, it belongs to the nature of the Antichrist that he comes in the name and 
under the appearance of Christianity. Among Protestants, especially those of the "A. 
E. L. K." persuasion, who "cannot understand the Pope" when he goes out against 
Luther, Bishop Keppler has evidently already made a wise and strong move with his 
Bible recommendation. F.B. 

High Church piety in the Anglican Church, like that of the Catholic Church, 
consists essentially in outward formulaic stuff. According to "Th. Litz." 1915, p. 547, 
J. W. Legg, a representative of the high church direction, in his writing English Church 
Life, from the Restoration to the Tractarian Movement, points out chiefly the following 
"signs of lively piety": to partake of the Lord's Supper as frequently as possible and 
under the strictest observation of the eUicharistic ceremonial, to attend daily the high 
church service, to observe carefully all church customs, and not to evade private 
confession. Also the furnishings of the church buildings from the material of which the 
altar is made to the lights, crosses, pictures, blankets, and priestly vestments, the 
ecclesiastical customs of standing, kneeling, turning to the east, bowing, the solemn 
arrangement of the service by music and song, the invocation of saints and angels, 
the ecclesiastical mood in the prayer books, the emphasis on the High Church dogma 
of apostolic succession and on the doctrine of the church - all these are, according to 
Legg, unmistakable characteristics of the right spiritual life in the Anglican High 
Church. This formalism is at the same time connected with sovereign contempt of the 
Dissenters, the Puritans, Presbyterians, Methodists etc., with contempt just also for 
their 
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Work in missions and Bible propagation. Ritualism is nothing more than papism 
without the pope. F.B. 


On the attitude of Protestants in Spain during the World War, Theodor 
Fliedner writes: "Spanish Protestantism is not a uniform entity. In 1855 a Spanish 
evangelistic society was formed in Scotland; in Seville Spaniards joined the 
Episcopal Church of England; in other places Irish Presbyterians, English 
Methodists, American Congregationalists, a Dutch and a Swiss committee were 
active. Fritz Fliedner was sent there in 1870 by a Berlin committee, joined by a 
Stuttgart and Barmen committee. Fliedner's work led to the formation of the largest 
Protestant body, the Iglesia Evangelica Espanola, which only the Methodists, 
Darbists and Episcopalians did not join. Especially through its schools, high 
schools, and orphanages, the German evangelical work became the most important 
of all. At the beginning of the war the evangelical Spaniards were misled by the 
lying press. But the German work proved to be a great blessing, although the fact 
that the clerics in Spain sided with Germany out of hatred against atheistic France 
and Bible-spreading England. Finally, however, the evangelical Spaniards passed 
over the German-friendliness of the clerics with a quiet smile, saying to themselves: 
"If Germany is victorious, Luther's country will also make way for the Gospel in 
Spain. Thus the evangelical mission in Spain has three fronts: the German-friendly 
clericals, the French-friendly liberals, and some English-friendly Protestants. "The 
number of Germany's friends, however," writes Fritz Fliedner, "is increasing, and 
enviously those look upon us who expected our work to collapse at the very 
beginning of the war." F. B. 


"German Society 1914." This is the name of the youngest of the 
innumerable societies in Germany. The chairman, Colonial Secretary of State Dr. 
Solf, declared: "The society wants to keep alive in the German people the spirit of 
unity and love of the fatherland which was so gloriously and heartbreakingly 
manifested in the August days of 1914." On this occasion Colonel-General von 
Moltke mentioned a word of Lagarde: "To be one people is to feel a common need," 
and added: "In 1871 we became one empire; now it is essential that we become 
one people." - If this society remains unconjured to the pernicious aspirations for a 
uniform German school, national church, popular religion, etc., as advocated by 
Rade, Hunzinger, Seeberg, and other liberals and, unfortunately, positives, and if 
its aims as an association are really limited to the purely civic and political, there 
would be nothing to object to it from the theological standpoint. F. B. 
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Modern Pseudo-Germanism. Dr. F. Kolbenheyer writes in a local 
newspaper: "Monstrously strong individual natures go their own ways, whether we 
consider them right from an ethical or so-called conscience standpoint or not. 
Sometimes such natures are defeated, sometimes they win. So too with larger 
entities, such as whole nations present such. History provides us with such 
examples." "Great men and great nations cannot be judged by strictly ethical 
principles. Such natures have in them a moral law of their own nature. However 
much we ordinary men may contest against it, yet such contestation will not change 
the world as it is." "The average nature is so strongly ethical and moral mainly 
because it does not have it in itself to be otherwise. Mental and physical force passes 
through and cares little for what the average thinks of it. Such has been the 
Englishman of the last few centuries, and he who really looks deeper into the 
business of humanity will not blame him for it." - With such nonsense, which means 
music only in the ears of vice-servants, German representatives in America only 
make the German people look contemptible. Such exponents of "German 
intellectual life" do more harm to Germanism than good. They only weaken the 
Kaiser's honest word: "I did not want the war." We do not allow ourselves to be 
puritanized in America; but neither would we, even if we lived in Germany, allow 
ourselves to be "Germanized" in the sense of Kolbenheyer and the new ethicists. 
Thank God, the Christianity of the German people is far from being identical with the 
changeling that many of its professors make it out to be, and the real Germanness 
of the German people has little or nothing in common with the ravings of many who 
pretend to be professional interpreters of the German essence. He who wants to get 
to know the German soul and feel the true German pulse should not read 
Nietzsche's "Zarathustra," but should read first and foremost the writings of Luther, 
by far the greatest of all Germans. F. B. 

War Penalties for Adultery. The Paris correspondent of the Roman Tribuna 
reports that the number of murder dramas taking place between adulteresses and 
their husbands returning unexpectedly from the field has assumed a frightening 
scale in France. In the Paris courts adultery trials were virtually snowing. Against the 
wives who cheat on their husbands who are under arms, individual judges are now 
showing themselves of great [?] severity. A president of the court of Paris punished 
adulterers against whom non-military charges were brought with a fine of 25 francs. 
If, however, he learns that the complainant is a soldier, he increases the war tariff: 
the adulteress is punished with a few days' imprisonment, and her accomplice is 
fined 100 francs. 
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The ballet is the measure of culture. Concerning the performance of 
Diaghileff's shameless Russian ballet at the "Odeon" in St. Louis, the "W. P." writes: 
"Dance was the first art in which the human race, raised from its primitive state to a 
certain degree of civilization, tried its hand, the art that has been regarded at all 
times and among all peoples as a measure of culture. It was and is a divine service 
among the savages who have not yet been tainted by the subtleties of civilization; 
it was regarded as a part of the worship of God and at the same time as the highest 
and purest expression of pleasure and the joy of life among the Greeks and 
Romans, and even today, when it is executed artistically and tastefully, it must be 
regarded as the highest and noblest spiritual enjoyment -- in its perfection it is even 
today a divine service, a revelation from the purest regions. And a revelation was 
offered again yesterday by Diaghileff's ballet in its two performances. .... . 
tumultuous colors, the wildest yet most graceful movement, and unbridled 
temperament mingled in this ballet, so that a certain ecstasy on the part of the 
artists, among whom Mr. Bolm took the first place, very soon communicated itself 
to the audience, which, when the curtain fell, burst into a veritable frenzy of 
applause." - We have already repeatedly pointed out that culture without religion, 
and now even a culture of which the ballet is the yardstick, inoculates a people with 
the germ of death, as the history of all previous cultural peoples teaches us. A 
culture whose pillar is a Diaghileffian Russian ballet undermines morality, the family, 
the state. Where the spirit of the ballet reigns, there hedonism stifles the sense of 
sacrifice, there children disappear from marriage, there the fate of a people is 
sealed. Without the salt of Christianity, culture everywhere means the grave of a 
people. F. B. 


Slander and Parliamentary System. Senator Humbert writes in the Journal, 
"France is dying from fear of personal responsibility because slander is a national 
vice. Every talent is stifled because it is immediately accused of acting either from 
personal ambition or from bribery. All men in leadership positions seek to shift 
responsibility to others. What is lacking are leaders who understand command and 
do not fear calumny; without these leaders France cannot triumph." The 
"Reformation" remarks: "This is the inauspiciousness of any parliamentary and 
republican system. Thank God that we have an Emperor who has the courage to 
bear the responsibility for his people before God and history." Here there is evidently 
a confusion of causes, otherwise, after all, the Tsardom would be the most ideal of 
all systems of government. That in Germany there is not so much lying and 
slandering in the daily papers as in French, British, and American ones - is this not 
chiefly due to 
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Luther, the Reformation, and the peculiarity of the German people to be attributed? 
F.B. 

Dutch, Germans and British. In the "A. E. L. K." we read: "One writes us 
from Holland: "That we in Holland follow the course of the war with eager attention, 
| need not say. If one were to judge only from above, one might think that Holland 
was more on the side of Germany's enemies. But this is not the case. One has not 
yet forgotten the Boer War! On the whole, the pros and cons should pretty much 
balance each other out. Admittedly, the German-haters are the most vociferous in 
words and pictures, and since Frenchmen and Belgians, who have found shelter 
here, also interfere, it easily gives the impression that Holland is being dragged into 
the war against Germany; but these agitations are also condemned by those who 
are not exactly German-friendly. It is significant that a weekly "De Toekomft" (The 
Future), published and edited by eminent men of science and public life, which has 
been appearing in the Hague for three months, has begun a work of enlightenment 
and is endeavouring with success to maintain friendly relations between Germany 
and Holland.'" The "Limburg Kourier" gives testimony to the Germans that they 
never made any attempts to bribe the press. Of the English, however, it reports that 
at the end of May, in the "Lusitania" affair, they offered money to the Dutch press if 
it would print an article from the New York Tribune in Dutch translation. In this article 
the Germans are portrayed as wild beasts, as creatures "who combine the cruelty 
of an animal with the lust of a degenerate human being." At the head of the 
letterhead which made the mean offer is emblazoned the English coat of arms, with 
the caption, "By appointment to His Majesty the King." On this British attempt at 
bribery, however, the Dutch paper remarks: "If it is thought in England that the same 
thing can be done with the Dutch press as with some English and many American 
papers, then they generally know our patriotic journalism very badly." F. B. 

Attack on Tappert in Berlin, Canada. On March 8, the nited Press brought 
the following dispatch from Berlin: Last Saturday evening at 10:30, about 50 
soldiers of the 118th Canadian Battalion, led by Sergeant Blood, appeared before 
the apartment of the Rev. C. R. Tappert, of St. Matthew's Lutheran Church, this 
city, and demanded entrance, which was refused them. Thereupon they smashed 
the windows and the doors. The house soon filled with soldiers, who ordered Mr. 
Tappert to come out, which order he did not obey. Thereupon they seized him by 
force and beat him down. He received severe beatings, 
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one that cut the scalp at the back of his head, one that turned his eye blue, and 
another that knocked out a tooth. His wife and children were also treated harshly. 
The soldiers grabbed him by the hands and feet and dragged him out into the street 
without his hat or skirt. It was bitterly cold that night. While dragging him out they 
gave him kicks and finally put him back on his feet. He was led through King and 
Queen streets, the two main streets of the city, and finally taken to the barracks in 
a bleeding condition. In the police court, the sergeant in command of the soldiers 
and their leader, in giving his testimony, stated that he had auditioned at the Tappert 
residence on Saturday night and asked Mr. Tappert why he had not left on March 
1, to which the latter replied, "| am an American citizen and will leave when | am 
ready." The sergeant admitted that he had struck Mr. Tappert. Rev. Tappert is an 
American who has served his community here for several years. In a newspaper 
controversy about a year ago he did not defend Germany and her entry into the 
war, but did defend her people. He also refused to contribute to the so-called 
patriotic fund raised by people of this city, claiming he would make a hypocrite of 
himself by such an act; that he was willing to contribute to any other charitable work, 
but to give money for war purposes against his own blood was against his 
conscience. Since that time Rev. Tappert had quietly gone about his business and 
had taken no part in events that might be criticized. At the Sunday service, at which 
Rev. Tappert appeared with a swollen and bandaged face, he confirmed a class 
and then announced his resignation, which is to take effect immediately. The Rev. 
will leave Canada of his own free will and file a complaint with the United States 
Government concerning his treatment. The soldiers were discharged with 
suspended sentence in the police court and departed triumphantly. - Comment is 
unnecessary. F. B. 


Literature. 


Published by Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo: 

1. Synodical Report of the California and Nevada District with a paper by Rev. E. Rudnick 
on "Home Worship". 15 Cts. 

2. Nebraska District Synodal Report with a paper by 15 W. Mahler on the "right use of 
the law and the gospel." 18 Cts. 

3. At Eventide There Shall Be Light," or, The Holy Gospel's Halloween. Jubilee 
Cantata for the Celebration of the Four-hundredth Birthday of the Blessed 
Reformation, October 31, 1517. Libretto by F. W. Herz- 
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berger. 8 pages. 25 cts. Also to be obtained from Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, 
Mo. Composers are invited to set the text to music. 

4. Easter catalogue of the Concordia Publishing House and list of confirmation 
certificates - According to the publisher, the assortment is smaller this time because the trade 
with Europe is now almost paralyzed. Ordered items could not be received; furthermore, 
production in Germany was down. Also, a number of splendid bindings of the hymnals 
previously carried are no longer being delivered, because it is impossible to obtain the 
necessary leather. All publishing articles, with the exception of magazines, had to be increased 
by 10 percent because of the increased prices for raw materials. F.- B. 


The Scriptural Doctrine of Eternal Life. A paper by the Rev. Albert Heinrich 
Brauer, who was speedily admitted to eternal life on August 29, 1915. 
Given in new print by his brother Frederick, pastor at Red Bud, III. 96 pp. 
Price: softcover, 30 cts; hardcover, gilt-edged, 60 cts. Also to be obtained 
from Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 


A fine, finnish way this, to honor and keep alive the memory of Father Albert Brauer, who 
on August 29th of last year in Beecher, Ill, was moved by a blow in the pulpit in the midst of his 
sermon and was soon allowed to enter therefrom to his Lord's joy. Attached to the consoling 
lecture is also the beautiful funeral sermon which Father H. H. Succop preached to the 
deceased on September 2, 1915. The proceeds are to go to the widow of the deceased. 

F.B. 


THE REAL TRUTH ABOUT SOCIALISM. A Treatise by E. C. L. Schulze. 
Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. price: 40 Cts. 


The author deals with the above subject in the following chapters: "1. 2. are there Three 
Diverse Kinds of Socialism? 3. the Foundation of Socialism. 4. Socialism Defined. 5. 
Socialistic Hopes. 6. Socialism and Religion. 7. Socialism Has No Room for Faith in 
God. 8. Socialism Rejects the Divine Moral Law, and Sets Up a Morality of Its Own. 
9. Socialism Resists the Ordinance of Civil Government. 10. Socialism Attacks the 
Divine Institution of Matrimony. 11 Socialism Denounces as Wrong the Right to Own 
Private Property. 12. The Socialistic Party of the United States Teaches Atheistic, 
Marxian Socialism. 13. How About Christian Socialism? 14. Socialism Is Utterly 
Unscientific." This thorough work of Father Schulze should go all the less unnoticed, since in 
our country, too, Socialism is raising its head more and more boldly, and is placing no small 
hopes on the great upheavals which the present world war may hold in its bosom. Admittedly, 
the hope of the Allies that at the last moment the Socialists in Germany would refuse obedience 
to the hitherto bitterly opposed government has been dashed. Patriotism triumphed, and 
neutralized the tendencies of the "fatherless fellows," as Bismarck put it, which were dangerous 
to the state. But will it hold out? And how, when after the war Socialism begins to stretch its 
mighty limbs? In New York millionaires are already said to be protecting their palaces against 
bombs. In any case, Christians must not remain in the dark about the spirit of this movement. 

F.B. 
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I. America. 


In the Lutheran Church Work and Observer of January 27, 1916, Edwin Heyl 
Delk speaks of the prospects for the ecclesiastical purge of all Christian 
communities. What we read there would not have surprised us in the old Observer, 
but is disconcerting in the new organ of the General Synod, which is under 
conservative leadership. D. Delk first points out the existing difficulty that every 
ecclesiastical group sticks to the view that its confession is the only true one; as 
long as this is the case, one can of course not expect unity. Now D. Delk need not 
really worry much about this difficulty, for the confessional principle has been largely 
abandoned among the Reformed communions, if not in theory, at least in practice. 
Far from any communion taking pride in its doctrinal position being the correct one, 
some credit is given to the fact that it is not so "narrow-minded" and "limited" as to 
claim a "monopoly of orthodoxy," but that all churches, after all, teach pretty much 
the same thing. And indeed they do. Indifferentism has triumphed all along the line. 
No expressions, therefore, are more odious to the representative of modern 
ecclesiasticism than "creed," "dogma," and "theology." This is certainly not hidden 
from Mr. D. Delk, and his admonition that one should place oneself under the 
influence of the "larger and truer vision" obviously applies to the Lutheran Church, in 
which, however, there are still people who believe that they have in their church 
confession the truth of Scripture fully and completely, without deduction and without 
admixture of error. But this is to be changed. A "larger and truer vision" is to be 
cultivated. And what is the "larger and truer vision"? First, that theology should be 
reshaped according to newer science and modern philosophical views of man and 
creation. Especially in the doctrine of the person of Christ there are many things that 
hinder unity in Christianity. The oldest symbols had clothed the doctrine of Christ's 
person in expressions borrowed from Neo-Platonic philosophy: "person," 
"substance," "hypostasis," etc. This now stood in the way of unity. This, he says, is 
now an obstacle to unity, because the old philosophy has long since outlived itself; 
and yet the way out is so easy; take the modern formulation of the doctrine of the 
person of Christ, and modern man would be satisfied. One should, says Delk, use 
the "later conceptions of man and the creation" to present the doctrine of the divinity 
(divinity; Delk does not use the term deity) of Christ. And Schleiermacher, Seeberg, 
and - Loofs are cited as people who would have spoken here in an exemplary 
manner! The fact that these people deny the deity of Christ, his atoning suffering, 
his miracles, but precisely according to the premises of the modern, evolutionist 
"conception of man and the creation", does not prevent D. Delk from proposing their 
"formulation" of the doctrine of the person of Christ as a way "which makes for 
theological peace and harmonious cooperation". One wonders whether Mr. D. Delk is 
not aware of the difference between 
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of the clothing of the doctrine of Scripture in terms taken from the late Greek 
scholarly language, at the time of the Christological controversies, and the substitute 
which he thinks to find for it in the thoughts of recent philosophy. When the 
expressions vildéaTaolc, ovaia, pvoic, etc., were used to represent the Scriptural 
doctrine of the person of Christ, the intention was not to make the Scriptural word 
intelligible to reason according to the philosophy of the time, but to express it in just 
such a way that the truth might be brought out by a firm terminology in opposition to 
the error of the Arians, Sabellians, etc. It was not an attempt to make the mysteries 
of the person of Christ comprehensible to the philosophical thinking of the time, or 
to accommodate theology to philosophy. But this is precisely what happens when, 
according to the theories of recent scholarship, as Delk urges, the person of Christ 
is now to be redefined. How Delk can apply the phrase "equally sincere and loyal 
Christians" to such people as Loofs and Seeberg in a comparison of these apostates 
with the champions of orthodoxy in the ancient church would be incomprehensible 
to us if the present article did not contain other intimations that D. Delk is precisely 
a kindred spirit of these theologians. In the following, he says that it is not at all 
difficult to achieve ecclesiastical unity under today's conditions for another reason, 
since since the Reformation the views on the origin of the biblical books and on the 
nature of Christianity have become considerably different. One no longer insists on 
the "historicity and finality of those things", since one sees "the method of the 
composition of the Gospels and Epistles and the influence of contemporary religions 
and customs upon the character of the Church" in a different light (that is, since one 
has discovered in the Gospels mythe and philosophical tendency and in the Epistles 
forgery and elements foreign to Christianity, especially in the image of Christ 
"influences of Mithraism" etc.). This is what Delk calls "the larger truths of New 
Testament study and Church polity." Clearly speaking: one has dropped the verbal 
inspiration, so one does not need to insist on any other dogma. Again, very true; 
only it is an insult to the whole American Lutheran Church to want to show it the way 
of betrayal and apostasy from the truth as a means of achieving church unity. In this 
way Luther could have made peace quickly before us, and Athanasius before him; 
the Salzburgers might have remained quietly in their native land; and the people who 
suffered death by fire for the sake of a dogma were poor, deceived fools. To Mr. D. 
Delk, the Lutheran Church is already a religious phenomenon which does not differ 
particularly advantageously from others; for while the Presbyterians gave 
thoroughness and dignity to our theological thinking (he means, | suppose, Union 
Seminary theology?), and while the Episcopalians have preserved "the note of 
authority and order", while the Baptists have "liberty in thought and practice", and the 
Methodists have "fervor and piety" in an outstanding manner, the Lutheran Church 
has laid emphasis on "the truth as expressed in theological interpretation" - i.e. on a 
presentation of truth which has much in common with Neoplatonic philosophy, but 
which must be transformed according to higher criticism before it becomes useful 
for our time! To him 
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the Lutheran Church is one of many "hyphenated forms of Christianity. Clearly, D. 
Delk has not changed his doctrinal position since the appearance of that evolutionist- 
infused article in the Lutheran Quarterly. We are sorry to see that Lutheran Church 
Work and Observer, the new organ of the General Synod, which owes its emergence 
to the 

conservative party in that body, feels obliged to make allowances for the liberal wing 
by including such articles as Delk's "Thoughts on the Conference upon Faith and 
Order." G. 

A number of resolutions passed in conferences of the General Council have 
pledged the support of Lutherans to Prohibitionism. In Bellevue, Pa. last April, the 
following position was taken against the liquor trade: "We are unalterably opposed to 
the manufacture, importation, sale, and distribution of alcoholic liquors as a beverage, 
and condemn the legalization of the traffic as practiced in the licensing of 
manufactories, hotels, saloons, clubrooms, and other places." In Ligonier, Pa. they 
spoke more tamely: "Resolved, That conference declare itself in hearty sympathy with 
every effort to promote the cause of temperance." On the other hand, at Greensburg, 
the conference resolved, "Resolved, That conference request our synod to pass a 
resolution against the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors as a beverage," and 
at the meeting of the Pittsburgh Synod at Ridgway, the following motion was made 
a resolution, "Resolved, That we are opposed to the manufacture and sale of 
intoxicating liquors as a beverage." G. 

The largest Presbyterian congregation in America is the Seattle 
congregation. It numbers 5652 communicant members. Its pastor, V. Mark A. 
Matthews, is one of the champions of Presbyterian orthodoxy against the: liberalism 
sweeping in from Union Seminary, Princeton, and Auburn. G. 

On Zionism, Louis D. Brandeis, whose appointment as a member of the 
Supreme Federal Court was made several weeks ago, and who chairs the Executive 
Committee of the American Zionists - Brandeis, as is well known, is a Jew - makes 
the following statements in a submission to the Outlook. Zionism is not a movement 
to settle all the Jews of the world in Palestine. This would be impossible for the very 
reason that Palestine is only equal in size to the State of Massachusetts and could 
therefore contain only one-fifth of the 14,000,000 Jews in the world. Nor does 
Zionism intend to rob the Turkish Government of Palestine by force. Zionism is 
rather a movement whose purpose is "to give the Jews a home in the land of their 
fathers, in which the Jew may lead his life in a normal manner, and in which he may 
in time constitute the majority of the population, and thus claim the right to a? kind 
of home-rule". The intention is thus to establish a Jewish state under Turkish 
suzerainty. Brandeis claims that it was not the intention of being able to practice their 
religion without hindrance that originally motivated the forerunners of the Zionists, 
some Russian and Romanian Jews, to found a settlement in Palestine. Rather, it 
was national sentiment, combined with a desire for opportunity for normal 
development, and a longing for the land of their 
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fathers had been the driving force behind the enterprise. Brandeis then describes 
the progress of the movement. First came a resurgence of Hebrew as a living 
language. Many Jews of Palestine now use Hebrew as the daily vernacular. Not 
Yiddish, but the Hebrew of the Old Testament is in use among them, and enough 
neologisms have been "developed" from the Old Testament Hebrew that there are 
now designations for all the concepts which underlie modern philosophy, 
economics, politics, and science. There are now in Palestine forty colonies with their 
own government, numbering from a few to several thousand families. They are 
chiefly engaged in agriculture, and have developed a respectable trade in oranges, 
grapes, olives, and almonds. The Zionists have a "Jewish National Fund" which is 
used to purchase land. This is leased to colonists who arrive penniless. - However, 
many American Jews condemn Zionism as un-American. Rabbi Schulman in New 
York holds that the nationalism which underlies this movement has no justification 
either in the history of Israel since the destruction of Jerusalem or in the position of 
the Jews in relation to the peoples among whom they now dwell. Judaism, he said, 
was not a nation, but merely a form of religion. Zionism, however, was wholly 
irreligious and paid homage to a national ideal. But this would stop the fusion of 
Jews with the nations in which they reside; the Jews would remain an alien element 
in the life of nations. And that, he said, was un-American. The Jew, he said, should 
not feel himself a Jew except in his religion, but thoroughly American. Zionism, he 
said, aspired to the opposite ideal. - Both Zionists and anti-Zionists prove their 
unbelief in the position here stated. The Zionist does not want to believe that the 
prophecy of the dispersion of the apostate people in the Israel of our day, so often 
repeated since Deut. 28:63, will yet be fulfilled. And in the position of the anti-Zionists 
there is an unmistakable effort to deny the validity of the Saviour's prophecy of the 
existence of this "generation" (not only of this form of religion) until the Last Day. 
The thought that one as a Jew is a sign of the return of the crucified Messiah to the 
Last Judgment is also too sinister. So one prefers to deny a fact that is written on 
the face of every Jew, and say, Judaism is only religion. G. 


ll. Abroad. 


War Agendas. A harsh judgment on the special agendas published for use in 
church services during the war is made in the "Kirchliche Rundschau". The article 
starts from the observation that in church circles one is now striving with "hot striving" 
to be modern at all costs, that one tries "with a real horror to work against the 
suspicion and the reproach, as if one does not understand the pulse of the modern 
time". After referring to several books of sermons in which this striving is evident, 
the author, Rev. Brandt of Linz, then proceeds with an unsparing criticism of the 
tastelessness that is found in the 
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A truly convincing testimony to the existence of this current is given by the numerous 
war agendas that have appeared; indeed, special war agendas have appeared for 
the festive half of the church year. In these the schoolmasterly explicitness is 
increased to a height that can no longer be surpassed. Always the anxious concern 
that the listener, whether standing at the manger in Bethlehem or on the mountain 
of the Ascension, should only ever be reminded that the Protestant Church knew 
about the war. This striving for clarity often has a touching touch; the political 
situation is described in detail in the prayers, and it is clearly explained to God what 
the peace we want must be like. As an example, | will quote the beginning of a 
prayer that | found in a much-recommended war agenda. It begins like this: "O Lord 
of Hosts, Almighty God, there are many among our people who are afraid when 
they see how England, our bitterest enemy by sea and land, threatens us mightily, 
brings one nation after another to fight against us, and remains almost 
unapproachable herself in our attack. This is really clearly spoken; now no one can 
say that the evangelical church is unworldly. But, but - can one pray this? Is that still 
a prayer? | once heard a young pastor at an ecclesiastical conference tell the 
astonished audience, with the noble pride that all true greatness has, that he had 
introduced a completely new liturgy in his congregation and was making the prayers 
himself every Sunday. We are all familiar with this liturgical fabrication, as it has 
united in the numerous printed programs. The principle of distinctness is often 
carried out with an almost uncanny skill; even prayers must serve this purpose. 
Take, for example, one of the war services now in common use. In the opening 
prayer the present political and military situation is set forth (compare, for example, 
the war devotions of Kéhler); the pastor reveals himself before God and before the 
congregation as a man who knows exactly what is happening and what is needed. 
The closing prayer must serve, as is usual at the end of a good lesson, to 
summarize briefly and concisely the main ideas of the sermon or address, so that a 
misunderstanding on the part of God and the congregation is impossible. Certainly, 
this is clear, this is unmistakable; the listener goes home with a clear head. But this 
is not a true evangelical war devotion. ... . . In order to carry out the principle of 
making everything puff, the war agendas naturally contain special prayers for the 
sacraments and the other church acts. | again single out the first baptismal prayer. 
There the war agenda says: "Your gift, faithful God, is this child. With him you have 
highly blessed and richly graced those who are his. We thank you for it from the 
bottom of our hearts. How gladly father and mother would like to compete in his 
care and upbringing. But for the present it cannot be so. The fatherland calls (called 
weeks ago, months ago) the father away from home and family. Mother's love must 
care for and nurture the child alone. Give the mother strength and joy for this and 
guide her worries and thoughts, her prayers and work with your blessing. Preserve 
the father of your child in the storms of this war, give him a happy home. 
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and then let him live with his family and his children in good health and good will. 
May your goodness be upon this house and upon us all. We hope in thee. Amen.' 
Again, that's very appropriate, it can't really be said any clearer than that. But one 
feels that the prayer has gone to the wrong address. The words make quite a nice 
short address to the baptismal party, especially at a home baptism. There is such 
a ponderous homeliness spread over the prayer. Note especially the "But it cannot 
be thus at first," etc. The whole direction of reform, which is represented in most of 
the war agendas and also in various other recently published regional church 
agendas, | do not consider to be exemplary, because it proceeds from an 
exceedingly one-sided liturgical point of view. The danger of this one-sidedness 
consists in the fact that the congregation sinks more and more to an object that is 
preached to, read to, or even sung to by the choir. Always the newest, the most 
striking, that is the best. The natural consequence is that, if possible, every twenty- 
five years a new agendum is compiled, which again brings the latest and takes into 
account the change in spiritual views that has occurred in the meantime. Better still, 
the pastor should become more and more accustomed to riding the liturgical 
Pegasus himself, and to compose appropriate prayers and forms. In this way the 
‘present service’ is surely guaranteed." We should not be surprised, however, that 
in the manner described here the right of the congregation to have an agendum, in 
the writing of which it has something to say, which expresses its position to God 
and to the times, its confession, its faith, is set aside. Partly one has already acted 
many times on the principle that every pastor can change his forms and church 
prayers in free arbitrariness, according to the critical theory which at present has 
the bulk of the specialized theological press on its side; partly, to mention only the 
Baden substitute confession, the left-liberals had already been officially permitted 
to arrange the service according to their own sense and by raping the religious 
convictions of their congregations, and either to deny or to conceal the fundamental 
truths of Christianity in the church forms and prayers. By this a very different harm 
has been done than by the naive tastelessness of some "war agendas." G. 

"The Great Danger.” Not the British blockade, not the American importation 
of arms, but the temptation to fornication to which the soldiers are exposed on the 
marches and in their quarters, is called "the great danger" to the people and the 
army in church papers of Germany. Under this heading, a paper of the 
Transylvanian regional church recently wrote: "A reserve officer from Sibiu asks in 
a city of Russian Poland, before which the allied front stands, for the number of 
inhabitants of this city. Answer: 25,000 in peace, now 35,0001 On further 
questioning as to the reason for this strange difference, he receives the following 
answer: 'The number of bourgeois inhabitants is 25,000. But we now have over 
10,000 prostitutes here.' Let us now consider the many hundreds of similarly 
‘inhabited’ places behind the long fronts in the ghastly infested enemy countries, let 
us consider the dangerous quarterings of the reserves, and let us consider that the 
war has been going on longer than 
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lasts a year, then we understand it, in what terrible danger our soldiers and their 
families stand." The Board of the Hamburg Midnight Mission writes in a pamphlet 
which has reached us, "Is it not distressing that, in the judgment of those in the 
know, immorality, instead of improving, has rather increased in the course of the 
war? Into the fornicating streets are pouring not only adults, but also blood-born 
lads in greater numbers than ever; the shamelessness and impudence of the 
harlots is greater than ever. Yes, as a corrupting tide the sin of unchastity and 
prostitution is rolling through our nation, carrying away thousands of young girls and 
men! Or how does that white slaver who was arrested on November 13, $1915), 
because he wanted to dispel the boredom of our Landsturmleute in bloody Antwerp 
with fresh "merchandise," judge our German family fathers? Does he speculate 
wrongly? What do the 360 soldiers who have returned home from the sacrificial 
battle say, lying alone in one of our country's military hospitals, plagued with 
airsickness? O the poor women, are they blameless? Didn't a lord of a castle 
recently post a notice in his manor house that if the nightly visits to the interned 
Russians were not stopped, he would publish the names of the visitors? Can one 
not see the girls crowding in front of the guesthouse quarters of our newly-exiled at 
dusk? Yes, in one of our country's large cities the number of wives who have broken 
faith with their husbands fighting outside and are under police surveillance is said 
to have exceeded two hundred! In the Dresden Kunstlerhaus, the monist preacher 
Ostwald was able to express the hope, to the great applause of the "ladies," that 
after the war the sanction of the clergy and registrars would at last no longer be 
necessary to give life to children. And other appalling examples abound. The 
"Jugendhilfe" writes: "These are terrible things of darkness; but they must be 
mentioned openly for once, so that everyone knows how things still look in many 
places within our people. In these days one only wants to hear about Germany's 
greatness and invincibility. Whoever speaks otherwise is scolded as "fatherless. 
No, the love for the fatherland of our brave German press calls out to the people: 
Stop! You are depriving yourself of a certain victory by your moral lack of discipline. 
At the front, the fighters spill their blood and suffer greatly. Behind the front you 
want to spare nothing in unbridled lust?" From Dresden, a letter is sent to the Verein 
flr Innere Mission about the successes of the Night Mission during the war: "We 
thought we could discontinue the previous operation at the outbreak of the war. But 
distressing experiences in the first days of mobilization taught us otherwise. We 
were not to limit, but rather to completely redesign and expand this warning service 
against prostitution in view of the multitudes of German warriors who would 
otherwise fall into the hands of prostitution, which at that time was especially brazen 
in the brothel alleys. Thus, with the help of a greatly increased band of helpers, we 
set up a daily warning service. Night after night we were at our post with our verbal 
and printed warning call to "German warriors". And we may confess it: When we 
reminded our soldier brothers of the call of their Kaiser, of the parting of parents 
and brides, of the 
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When we heard the prayers of wife and child, of the hardships and wounds that 
awaited them, of the soldier's death that would be theirs, we almost always found 
understanding. Many of them looked down in shame or thanked us with emotion. 
Masses of them turned back. Our work had quite the opposite effect on prostitution 
and its accomplices. Never before have we heard so many vile invectives and never 
before have we been so pelted with filth as in those weeks. These circles even used 
a press organ to ‘destroy’ us. To the police, however, they knew how to present it as 
if our leaflets endangered morality, since they could get into the hands of children. 
But it was precisely these hostilities that led to a success on our part such as we 
could hardly have expected." The mayor of Forbach felt compelled to make the 
following announcement: "The immorality in this town is increasing to an alarming 
degree in spite of the difficult time of war, hardship and misery. The worst thing about 
it, however, is the serious fact that the health of the soldiers of the Forbach garrison 
is endangered in the most serious way by the bad women. This disastrous mischief 
must now be countered with all our might. | will now have every suspicious woman 
who tries to pursue her dark trade in the vicinity of the barracks arrested and possibly 
punished. If the medical examination that follows each time reveals that the woman 
is sexually ill, | will place her in a hospital here or in Metz. The most regrettable sign 
of the immorality of a certain class of women is the further fact that among them are 
also frivolous married women whose husbands are in the field. These dishonorable 
and shameless strumpets, who undermine their entire family happiness through their 
bad lifestyle, are the ones | have particularly targeted. They are well known to me 
and my police organs, and | will know how to catch them in any future misdemeanor 
and publicly denounce them. | regret very much not being able to apply corporal 
punishment to these wretched creatures." - Thus in this war the phenomenon is 
repeated that even under the leadership of God-fearing men - and that the German 
army leadership in general deserves this epithet cannot be denied - war is a terribly 
immoral power. Yet even in this gloomy picture there are not lacking certain bright 
sides which should be emphasized. In the first place, even according to the 
testimony of the enemies of Germany and Austria, the cases of rape of defenceless 
women in enemy territory by soldiers of the Central Powers have been exceedingly 
rare, if they have occurred at all. In view of the great extent of the enemy territory, 
which has now been occupied for so many months, this is saying a great deal, 
especially when it is taken into consideration how the Russians behaved in East 
Prussia and Galicia during their brief glory. Then just such statements as the above 
are a testimony to the moral conscience of Germany, which recognizes in the 
conditions described "the great danger" to the cause of the Central Powers, and this 
certainly not only with regard to the physical dwindling of the troops, which an 
unchaste change brings with it, but one cherishes the conviction that by tearing down 
the sins of immorality the people will lose the hope of divine help, the promise of 
which civil justice also has. But one remains 
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But, fortunately, the troops are also pointed to the only means of standing firm in 
temptation, namely, the living faith of the heart, as is done, for example, in this 
pamphlet, which reminds the German soldier: "JEsus Christ, fully and completely 
pure, bore all the uncleanness of the human race. So it is for every German youth 
and man: 'On the cross the pure One bore the wages of your sins.' See how this 
One, the Son of God, loves you!" O- 

Archaeology. For decades scholars of all nations have endeavored to 
unravel the mystery that rests over the language of the Hittites. As is well known, 
there was a time when anti-Biblical critics freshly denied that there ever was such a 
people as the Hittites of whom the Old Testament speaks. In Egyptian inscriptions, 
a few years ago, were found the first extra-biblical references to this people. 
Rameses II had battles with them. Then, in Asia Minor and on Crete, building 
remains were found which undoubtedly originated from the Hittite people, among 
them inscriptions in a hitherto unknown language, whose phonetic system caused 
the same difficulties for researchers as the hieroglyphic system and the cuneiform 
script did in former times. Now, in the 56th issue of the "Mitteilungen" of the German 
Oriental Society, there is a notice that the language of the Hittites has been 
discovered by a Hungarian scholar. In the ruins of Boghazkéi near Angara in 
northern Asia Minor, Hugo Winckler some years ago established the capital of the 
Hittite Empire dating from the second millennium B.C., and in his excavations found 
hundreds of clay tablets with Babylonian cuneiform writing, partly in Babylonian, 
partly in an unknown language which proved to be the Hittite. Winckler has spoken 
in an earlier issue of the "Mitteilungen" about the important contents of the 
documents written in Babylonian, but he was snatched away from the work on the 
Hittite texts by death. The publication and editing of the complete clay tablets from 
Boghazkdi was entrusted to younger scholars by the German Oriental Society. One 
of them, Prof. Friedrich Hrozny from Vienna, now convincingly presents his decisive 
discovery that Hittite is an Indo-European language, and substantiates his 
preliminary report with many individual examples from the vocabulary, the inflection 
of words, and with coherent language samples with translation. The sentences also 
give a surprising insight into the content of the Hittite texts. We read passages from 
an Indo-European law code of the second millennium and see how the widow of an 
Egyptian king requests a Hittite prince for the pharaohs’ finished throne around 
1350. In an introductory essay, Prof. Eduard Meyer places the discovery, which 
represents a milestone in the history of the Near East, in the world-historical context 
of the appearance of the Indo-European peoples. - Dr. Cobern writes about the 
results of the research in Palestine in his latest work, 

Recent Explorations in the Holy Land and Kadesh-Barnea: "All those who have 
followed the work of the excavators must have been impressed by the countless places 
where the discoveries have confirmed or illustrated the Bible. In scores and hundreds 
of cases it is found that the statements of Scripture concerning building, repairing, or 
destroying of city-walls are 
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beautifully confirmed by the ruins, and in every case the hundreds of statements 
concerning the facts of history and customs of civilization at each era are borne out by 
the excavations so far as this is possible." "There has never been any discovery that 
threw discredit upon the knowledge or accuracy of the Biblical writers, while there have 
been multitudes of discoveries confirming the Bible narrative even in very minute 
particulars." - Concerning Jews in China, the "Friend of Zion" recently wrote: "One of 
the most irreplaceable losses of the last Chinese revolution and the depredations by 
bands of robbers which followed it was the destruction of the Mohammedan mosque 
at Kaifeng-fu, Hunan province, which enclosed the relics of an ancient Jewish 
synagogue. Burned or stolen was everything that was there, destroying very 
precious remains from two thousand years ago. This ancient Jewish settlement has 
often attracted the attention of scholars of antiquity and ecclesiastical history, for the 
said mosque contained three stone inscriptions of inestimable value. From them it 
was learned that the Jews had been in China as early as 300 BC. A second tablet 
bore in Chinese a most interesting judgment on the Jewish religion, decidedly written 
down by a native philosopher; it said: ‘Concerning the Israelitish religion, we learn 
by research that the first ancestor, Adam, originally came from Asia. During the Chan 
dynasty the holy books were already in existence (1122-250 B.C.). They are very 
difficult to understand and contain 35 sections. The heavenly religion revealed in 
them is very mysterious and enjoys the same worship as heaven. The founder of the 
religion is Abraham, who is also called the first teacher of it. Then came Moses, who 
brought down from heaven the law and the sacred tablets. During our Chan Dynasty 
(260 B.C.) this religion found its way into China. In 1164 a synagogue was built at 
Kaifeng-fl. In 1296 it was renewed into a place where the sacred writings were 
worshipped.' This inscription bears the date 1489. Another tablet of later date states 
that the Jews reached Kaifeng-fu in the year 1000 C.E.. The synagogue had been 
enlarged several times and was last renewed in 1653. The first news of this strange 
settlement reached the Western world when a young Jew visited the Jesuit Fathers 
in Peking in 1613. A hundred years later Jesuit missionaries reached the community 
at Kaifeng-fu, and following their reports, Viennese and London Jewish 
philanthropists contacted them. In 1857, during the Taipeng Uprising, the Jews were 
dispersed with the rest of the city's population. The remnant, 300 Jews or so, were 
too poor to rebuild the holy place, and so the stone tablets, along with other precious 
items, became the property of the mosque. The last of the rabbis died about forty 
years ago. The services have ceased, traditions no longer exist, and those that 
survive have been lost among Chinese and Mohammedans. Much discussion has 
been made as to whether this Jewish settlement was a remnant from one of the Lost 
Tribes of Israel; the fact at any rate is certain that these Jews were resident in China 
for over a thousand years, and during that time kept alive the faith of their fathers." 
G. 
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It is only natural that as the quadricentennial of the Reformation approaches, 
there should be increased expression of the desire that the Lutheran Church in 
America stand united in this celebration. In particular, the desire has been 
expressed that the doctrinal differences between the Synodical Conference on the 
one hand and the Synods of Ohio and lowa on the other hand be resolved. The 
Lutheran of the General Council has 
has repeatedly dealt with this desideratum. But, fortunately, the Lutheran has also 
on a number of occasions issued pronouncements warning against unification 
efforts that do not lead to unity. Thus we find in the number of April 6 the following 
words: "The impetus for almost all unification movements is the desire and the 
endeavor to bury the differences (issues) instead of looking them in the face - to 
leave certain, uncomfortable, existing facts out of consideration and to allow only 
pious desires to speak. A union bought at a price is too dear - and far too easily 
made." 

That is certainly well said. It is certainly an exceedingly deplorable fact if the 
Lutheran Church of America does not stand united in the coming jubilee celebration. 
This is a disgrace to the Church of the Reformation both before the world and before 
Rome and the sects. But it would be even sadder if Lutherans - contrary to the 
fundamentally honest character of their church - wanted to proclaim unity without 
unity in the doctrine of the Lutheran church. The doctrine of the Lutheran Church 
includes above all sola gratia. The honest confession of sola gratia characterizes our 
church to Rome and to the sects. There are differences among American Lutherans 
concerning this basic doctrine of Christianity. It is now necessary not to leave these 
differences out of consideration, but to look them honestly in the face and to remove 
them honestly and sincerely. From occasional expressions we have the impression 
that 
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Lutheran is not entirely hopeless about the situation, provided agreement between 
the Synodical Conference and the Ohio-lowa group is contemplated. Nor are we 
hopeless on condition that we honestly face the doctrinal difference that exists. This 
means that we must avoid all ambiguities, that is, we must see to it that we connect 
one and the same meaning with one and the same word. 

In the following we will briefly discuss the doctrinal difference again from a 
point where the difference sums up, and where we connect exactly the opposite 
sense with one and the same words. We call attention to a thesis found in the Ohio 
"Testimonies on Unification" of 1914. These "Testimonies" were published by a 
Synodical Committee consisting of Drs. Stellhorn, Mees, and Schutte. Thesis XI 
reads: "In the question of how it may come about that under the same effect of grace 
some men are converted and others are not, we are confronted with a mystery 
which is utterly impossible for us men to explain satisfactorily - nor is it necessary." 

This thesis is completely correct according to its wording. Every Lutheran can 
accept it. But if we look at the interpretation which is immediately attached to 
"mystery" in the "Testimonies" (pp. 38-39) and which has been officially given within 
the Ohio Synod for thirty-five years, we find that the members of the Synodical 
Conference and the members of the Ohio Synod, if they accept the official 
interpretation of their Synod, understand the word "mystery" not only in a different 
sense, but in the exact opposite sense. 

The members of the Synodal Conference are mystified by the fact that "under 
the same effect of grace, some men are converted and others are not" because 
they believe, in accordance with the Formula of Concord, that the blessed also 
behave badly and are equally guilty with those who are lost1.) Therefore, because 
of the equal evil conduct and guilt of the blessed, they see in the fact that "some 
men are converted and others are not,” or that "not all are converted,” or "that some 
are converted before others, "2) a mystery inexplicable in this life. To repeat again 
an oft-repeated exposition: The members of the Synodical Conference know exactly 
the reason why a portion of men are converted and saved. It is not their right conduct 
or their lesser guilt, but God's work of grace alone. The members 


1) Formula of Concord, M. 716, 57-60. 
2) These expressions have been used as synonymous in the Lutheran Church. 
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of the synodal conference also know exactly the reason why the other part remains 
unconverted and is lost. It is not a lack of God's grace, but the fault of men alone, 
especially their evil conduct or their resistance to the effect of grace. But the 
members of the Synodal Conference find themselves confronted with a mystery 
inexplicable in this life, when they compare the blessed and the lost with one 
another in regard to their conduct or behavior against the gospel and the divine 
effect of grace, as the Formula of Concord does in the words, "we held against them 
and compared with them" (nos cum illis collati). In this comparison the case does 
not arise in such a way that on the part of the blessed there is better conduct and 
less guilt, but the fact is that the blessed also behave badly and are in equal guilt 
with those who are lost. In view of the general and sincere grace of God, and in 
view of the equal evil conduct and guilt of men, the members of the Synodal 
Conference see in the fact "that some men are converted and others are not", with 
the Formula of Concord 3) "incomprehensible judgments and inscrutable ways" of 
God. 

The members of the Ohio Synod have just the opposite conception of the 
mystery in the doctrine of conversion, if they have made the official Ohio 
interpretation of the mystery their own. They see in the fact "that under the same 
effect of grace one part of men are converted, and the other not," a "psychological" 
mystery, namely, not a mystery "of the incomprehensible judgments and inscrutable 
ways" of God, but a mystery in the soul of that part of men who are not converted. 
Such are the earlier and such the more recent Ohioan explanations. For example, 
"The mystery is there, and we cannot unravel it, but we can and should know where 
it lies and is to be found. It is a psychological mystery, not a theological one; that is, 
it lies not in God and His will and work, but in the soul of man. We cannot understand 
how a man can so wickedly and persistently resist the grace of God, which really 
does all that is necessary for conversion, only not compel it, that it is impossible for 
God to convert him." 4) In the "Testimonies for Unification" of 1914, the 
interpretation of the "mystery" is (p. 39) as follows: "The heart is a defiant’ - 
exceedingly guileful - 'and pusillanimous' - very depraved - 'thing; who can fathom 
it?* . . . Let every one who descends into the depths of the heart follow this word; 
and let him not forget the impotence and deceitfulness of his own heart in need of 
knowledge, 


3) Formula of Concord, M. 717, 64. 4) Zeitblatter 1912, p. 131. 
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and further, that all eyes do not look from the same angle at what is visible to the 
spirit, nor do they allow themselves to be governed by one and the same doctrine 
of the soul and its statutes." According to this, the mystery in Ohioan conception 
presents itself as an astonishment at the incomprehensible folly and wickedness of 
those who are lost, that they do not conduct themselves as "rightly" or "properly" as 
those who are blessed, although they have had the same opportunity to do so. "Had 
he" (man) - it was said in the "Zeitblattern" - "behaved rightly, which he was able to 
do in virtue of grace working upon him, he would infallibly have been converted and 
blessed." 5) Accordingly, the members of the Synodical Conference, who hold the 
publica doctrina of their fellowship, and the members of the Synod of Ohio, who 
embrace the publica doctrina of their synod, have exactly opposite conceptions of 
the "mystery" in the doctrine of conversion. The mystery which the members of the 
Synodical Conference have in mind is founded on the truth and confessional 
proposition, that the blessed, are not better, but also evil, and are not in less, but in 
equal debt with the lost. But the mystery which the members of the Synod of Ohio, 
etc., think of, is based on the supposition of better conduct and less guilt on the part 
of the blessed, which right conduct the lost have in incomprehensible wickedness 
omitted to perform in like manner. The mystery which the members of the Synodal 
Conference mean serves the adherence to the sola gratia, "that we" - says the 
Confession - "may be saved. 

nis - "if we are held against them and compared with them, the more diligently we 
learn to recognize and praise God's pure, unmerited grace in the vessels of mercy", 
and shortly before: "that we may live in the fear of God and recognize and praise 
God's goodness without and against our merit in and with us, to whom he gives and 
leaves his word, whom he does not harden and reject". The official Ohioan mystery 
serves the rejection of sola gratia. To the words, "Had he [man] behaved rightly, 
which he was able to do in virtue of grace working on him, he would infallibly have 
been converted and blessed," the "Zeitblatter" immediately add, "But it follows 
irrefutably from this that in certain respects conversion and blessedness are also 
dependent on man and not on God alone."6) The members of the Synodical 
Conference speak of a mystery, because for them "the different conduct" is a 
nonens, since those who are blessed also behave evil and are in the same debt. To 
the official Ohio, the different conduct is not only an ens, but an ens, which is the 
mystery, "whence it may come that under the same effect of grace a part of men 


5) Zeitblatter 1887, p. 325. 6) Zeitblatter 1887, p. 325. 
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one is converted, the other is not". It is likewise said in the "Zeitblattern": "So the 
different working of converting and saving grace is probably explained by the 
different behavior of men toward it." 7) 

From what has been said it should be sufficiently evident that the members 
of the Synodical Conference and the members of the Ohio-Jowa group associate 
exactly the opposite sense with the word "mystery" in re conversion and 
blessedness. We should now look this difference straight in the face (face the issue, 
as the Lutheran says). 
and try to get rid of them. 

Why is the elimination of this difference so important? It is a matter of the 
heart of Christianity and of everything that Luther fought for against Erasmus and 
Rome: sola gratia, the truth that conversion and beatitude depend solely on God's 
action of grace and in no sense on "right" human conduct. But this truth, the sola 
gratia, can only be maintained if we adhere to the proposition of the Formula of 
Concord that we, the blessed, when compared with the lost (nos cum illis collati), 
confess the same evil conduct and the same guilt (quam simillimi illis deprehensi), 
and accordingly understand the "mystery" in the doctrine of conversion. Only in this 
attitude of heart - sola gratia also in a comparison with those who are lost - is 
Christian faith present at all, because Christian faith "builds on pure grace."8) 
Whoever rejects the doctrine of the Formula of Concord, that those who are blessed 
also behave badly and are in the same guilt, and in its place puts forward a "right" 
behavior and a lesser guilt of those who are blessed, and therefore makes 
conversion and salvation also depend on man, has thereby abandoned the 
Christian doctrine of grace and that for which the Church of the Reformation fought. 
That is why Luther cried out to Erasmus, "Thou art at my throat." This is also why 
all faithful Lutherans of the sixteenth century resolutely renounced Melanchthon, 
inasmuch as the latter answered the question whence it came that Saul was 
rejected, David accepted, with the different conduct of the two (actio dissimilis in his 
duobus). Andrea said at the colloquium at Herzberg in August 1578: "What are the 
four paragraphs" (in Melanchthon's Loci) "which were brought in after Luther's 
death? It is written in them: 'It must necessarily be in us" (the people) "a cause of 
difference, why Saul is rejected, David accepted." To Magister Wolfgang Amling, 
who defended Melanchthon and criticized the Formula of Concord, Chemnitz cried 
out in the debate: "Send your confession of free will to Spain to Andra-. 


7) Zeitblatter 1911, p. 526. 8) Apol., M. 97, 56. 
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dius, to Louvain to Toletanus, yea to Rome send them, and the Pope himself will 
approve them." 9) 

The elimination of the difference between the Synodical Conference and the 
Synods of Ohio, lowa, etc., should be easy. No Christian - not even Doctors 
Stellhorn, Schmidt, Mees, Schitte, Keyser, etc. - holds in his heart and before God 
that the causa discriminis why he stands in the faith and others do not, or that he 
has the gospel before others and believes, lies in himself, but they all hold with the 
Formula of Concord and all Christians that they also have behaved evil and are in 
equal guilt with those who remain unconverted. 10) The saints, Luther reminds us, 
sometimes speak publicly and inter disputandum differently than they actually stand 
before God. With the members of the Ohio Synod, also, it should not be so very 
difficult to come to an understanding, because that Synod, even before the 
controversy about conversion and election of grace, namely, in 1875, rejected the 
psychological mystery, and expressly substituted for it the mystery of the Formula 
of Concord. 11) F. Pieper. 


Speeches of the synoptic JEsus about his work of redemption. 


(Continued.) 


First of all we have to pay attention to the first sayings of Jesus in the 
synopsis. And there the events of the baptism of Jesus come to the fore. When 
John the Baptist was engaged in especially blessed activity, JEsus also separated 
himself from the heaps of the people, and approached the Baptist with the same 
desire as the other Israel. John expected JEsum, without knowing him personally. 
But from what he perceived in JEsu, he immediately suspected in him the Messiah 
and Son of God, long since divinely announced to him. In the most appropriate 
manner (diekwAvev, Matth. 3, 14), therefore, he repelled JEsu's request; that he 
should baptize him. His opposition, meanwhile, JEsus met with the categorical: 
Allow it all the while; for so it is fitting for us to fulfill all righteousness. We cannot 
well conceive "fulfill" here otherwise than the similar phrase in the Sermon on the 
Mount: | am come to fulfill the law or the prophets. The 


9) Protocol or Acta of the Colloquii at Herzberg, etc., Halle, 1594. The negotiations on 
free will are reported in "L. u. W." 1882, p. 360 ff. 

10) The further exposition of this point in "On Unification," chap. VIII: "The Consent of All 
Christians to the Exposition of the Formula of Concord." 

11) L. u. W. 1914, p. 198 f. 
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The word can only be an active term similar to the other one used in the Sermon on 
the Mount: to do the will of my Father in heaven. Jesus therefore declares that he 
wants to accomplish every part of God's will by revealing and executing it, in order 
to be in the right condition, as it is the will of the Father, which he, the revealer of this 
divine will, herewith shows to be valid for both of them and therefore also valid for 
himself. And the Baptist stands in no other relation: the will of the Father is the 
directive also for him. Thus Jesus declares himself to be in one category with John: 
they are both messengers of God to do the will of the Father. At the present moment 
- the Son of the Father tells him this as on his behalf - the baptism of JEsu is the will 
of the Father. On this premise John administers the sacrament. In this way JEsu 
accepts it. This is the synopsis of this act from the life of Christ. 

All three synoptics open the description of the life of the adult Jesus with this 
episode. But they are far from wanting to form their whole evangelical report 
historically-genetically or at least to have understood it that way. The evolutionist 
principle can certainly be applied to the Synoptics, but only in order to be rejected, 
not to be used. With the declaration of Jesus that he was willing to do whatever the 
Father wanted him to do, that mysterious man of Nazareth did not willingly place 
himself in the service of God in order to enter a career on which one could advance, 
in order to ultimately be able to work his way up to the highest ideals and positions 
of honor (cf. (cf. the sitting at the right hand of God mentioned in the penultimate 
verse of Mark's Gospel), This would be to throw a light on the synopsis which, apart 
from impenetrable shadows, would produce quite blurred twilight pages. No, 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke, the act of JEsu's baptism is the beginning of the gospel of 
JEsu Christo, the Son of God, Mark. 1, 1. From the beginning they do not know 
themselves as reporters but rather as heralds of salvation. Their gospel story is not 
primarily history, but gospel, instruction for salvation through faith in Christ. Yea, the 
facts of salvation (TIpdyyata) communicated by them contribute to the entire joy of 
faith among them (zexAnpogopnuéva ev nuiv, Luk. 1, 1). While, to be sure, the 
individual facts give themselves as a continuous history, so that there is a beginning 
of the Gospel, épyn tov evayyediov, yet the meaning of each of these facts of salvation 
is at once something whole, the gospel, to evayyéiov 'Inoob Xpiotov, viod tod &. Eov. 
The Gospel does not develop gradually, it does not appear in gradations, but it is, in 
the beginning as in the end of its account, the mystery which had been concealed 
from the world, but is now revealed, unveiled, as a fully finished painting, which is 
now presented to view as the New Testament 
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the chair of grace. On closer inspection, one can see the individual features of the 
painting, but according to the Synoptics, the same gospel shines from the baptism 
of Jesus as from the wounds of the Savior who died on the cross. According to 
them, Jesus’ baptism contributes to the joy of faith just as much as Christ's sitting 
at the right hand of God as the head of the church. 

That is why John already denied Jesus the baptism, because he knew Him 
as the stronger one, the 1ioxupdtepo, v. 11, but was aware that His baptism leads to 
the forgiveness of sins (Mark. 1, 4; Luk. 3, 3). Jesus, who personally surpassed 
John in the divine plan of salvation, did not need baptism for the forgiveness of sins. 
The Lord does not accept either objection, not because of his own inner reason for 
accepting baptism, but because of, if not man's, then at least youth's "haste", as 
Keim, Wittichen and other recent critics think, not without blasphemy. To be sure, 
JESUS admits that in his being baptized by John there was a reversal of the natural 
order. But he submits this time to John: Latz (allow) it this time, awec¢ apt. Keil: "On 
apt lies the emphasis." Let it be at present! Notwithstanding JEsu's higher position 
in the kingdom of heaven, John, placed by God in it on a lower level, is to perform 
the work commanded him on the more excellent, so the more excellent precisely 
recommends it to him. The reason, as | have said, lies in the will of the heavenly 
Father, which is above both of them. And likewise in consequence of the same 
divine will, on the other hand, as far as Jehovah is concerned, although he is the 
superior of John, he ought nevertheless to undergo the baptism of remission of sins. 
This, too, is what Jesus, as the Lord, means to John. And he gives him his will. He 
understands that the Son of God came to do the Father's will concerning the 
forgiveness of sins, in other words, to be the Christian on whose behalf the 
forgiveness of sins was pronounced in baptism, and thus to be the anointed steward 
of God among men for the mediation of the forgiveness of sins, whose sins he had 
just taken upon himself to atone for out of their baptismal water. And from the first 
this Christ of God promises to do all that is to be done in this respect. His gaze, he 
tells John, is directed from the beginning to the whole scope of this ministry. He also 
already sees the coming suffering, but as doing the will of God. And that John then 
allowed the baptism of Jesus in such an understanding is shown by his call soon 
after: "Behold, this is the Lamb of God, which bareth the sin of the world," that is, 
which taketh away and maketh atonement. 

The first Christianity should already read from the report of the Synoptics 
about JEsu's speech at his baptism by his forerunner and know that the beginner of 
salvation is also the perfecter of it. 
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The first recipients of the gospels were not yet mission objects, but already mission 
sheaves, long since converted and believing children of God through the oral 
preaching of the apostles. They received the Gospel Scriptures only to be confirmed 
and established in their faith. Mark, after all, writes as a hermeneut, as the secretary 
of Peter. Luke, too, as Paul's secretary, felt compelled to write, but only for the 
purpose of offering the most certain written truth of the Gospel to those who already 
believed in it. And before them, Matthew had already written his previously orally 
proclaimed gospel, in order to demonstrate once again through his written gospel 
that Jesus had proven himself to be the Redeemer of Israel and Savior of all nations, 
as prophesied in the Old Testament, and had been proven as such by God through 
miracles and signs. The first readers of the Gospel Scriptures were therefore not 
children of God who were still unclear about the Old Testament, but who had come 
clean about prophecy and fulfillment. JEsus was indelibly painted before their eyes 
as the Messiah who had appeared and as the Christ of God. They understood at 
once, on reading our baptismal history, what the Lord meant when He said to His 
forerunner: "It behoveth us to fulfil all righteousness," namely, that JEsum's 
assumption of the essence of baptism was to be the actual decision to it, by losing 
(anddAvuai thy woynv) and leaving (w& évai tyv woynv) life, to realize the Messianic 
goal. Thus far had JEsus lived to attain his perfect manhood under the obedience 
of the fourth commandment; but now he will offer his perfect life for the redemption 
of men from their sins. In the forgiveness of sin received at his baptism, he already 
had the assurance that the Father would accept the sacrifice of his Son for the 
reconciliation of the world. D. St6ckhardt remarks on the baptism of Jesus: "He 
underwent the baptism of poor sinners and thereby solemnly declared his 
willingness to atone for the sin of the world by his further actions and suffering and 
to do enough. Here he begins to be Christ.’ (Luther.) With His baptism JEsus entered 
publicly into His Christ office, into His Redeemer office, into His prophetic, high 
priestly, royal vocational life. Christ is from the beginning our Savior and Redeemer, 
our Prophet, Priest, and King." (Bibl. Geschichte d. N. T., p. 23.) This is not how the 
baptism of Jesus is understood today by the Orthodox, but already the recipients of 
the autographs of the Gospels have certainly, in a much more glorious way, always 
kindled and nourished their light of faith by the fire of the same. Already through this 
speech of JEsu it is made clear from the beginning: The will of the heavenly Father, 
which Christ has revealed, is a substitutionary atonement for sinners through Christ 
as the administrator of this office and work in all its individual and total parts. 
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After the baptism Jesus was led into the wilderness by the Spirit of God, so 
that he would be able to stand firm against the evil spirit during the forty days of 
temptation. Finally, he vigorously rejected the arch-deceiver. Although he emptied 
himself and humbled himself, the prince of this world could do nothing against him. 
And soon the Nazarene also proved to be the mightier over Satan in all kinds of 
exorcisms. Before the eyes of men the evil spirits had to obey this seemingly lowly 
JEsu. His dominion was so conspicuous that the spectators en masse ventilated the 
question, "Surely this is not the Son of David?" i.e., the long-promised Christ. They 
were inclined to suppose that, as a result of the exorcisms, this JEsus was revealing 
Himself to be the Son of God, and consequently the Redeemer from Satan's power, 
in fact and in truth. And the presentiment was a fact. Even JEsu's enemies, the chief 
priests and Pharisees, recognized this and saw in it such great danger to their 
authority among the people that they sought by slander to break off the top of JEsu's 
action and to take away its significance. They insinuated that JEsus was in cahoots 
with the ruler of the devils, and that only through fellowship with this Beelzebub could 
he bring about the exorcism of the devils. In his defense speech, Jesus has to testify 
about himself and his work. We are only interested in the words: "How can anyone 
enter a strong man's house and take away his household goods, unless he first 
binds the strong man and then robs him of his house? If a strong man keeps his 
palace, his own remains in peace. But if a stronger man comes upon him and 
overcomes him, he takes away his armor, on which he relied, and divides the spoil," 
Matth. 12, 29; Mark. 3, 27; Luk. 11, 21 f. D. P. Leyser, in the Gospel Harmony, in 
treating of this pericope, makes the remark: "That He Himself, the Lord Jesus, might 
be recognized by men as this stronger, He has for this purpose often miraculously 
cast out of possessed persons, whose bodies and souls were possessed by evil 
spirits, these alone by the power of His word and by His own command, that He 
might thus prove in deed that He is that promised avenger of the human race, and 
that Son of God who appeared for the purpose of destroying the works of the devil." 
This doctrinal judgment of D. Leyser, as it is ascertained from the text, we shall now 
also seek to substantiate by the text. 

JEsus often came into conflict with the scales of Satan. This was not strange 
or striking, but actually quite natural. For it involved the supremacy of one of the two 
in the world. By seducing man, the ruler in creation, the devil had become the prince 
in the world building. As a result of his armour, the power of death, and the fear of 
death thereby spread. Satan exercised strict dominion over the children of men 
brought under him, 
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since they all sinned in, with, and after Adam, and sin is the sting of death. Later, 
the revealed law still came into the world and only increased sin and thus the fear 
of death. Throughout their lives, people had to be servants of the devil because of 
sin, the law, and death. Seemingly unrestricted dominion had been established in 
the world by the old' evil enemy. Only the word spoken in Paradise, "I will put enmity 
between thee and the woman, and between thy seed and her seed; he shall bruise 
thy head," troubled him, and caused him to be continually on the lookout for this 
promised stronger. Now there had come one who had been declared from heaven 
to be the Son of God, and he - the devil - had immediately measured himself with 
him and had drawn the short straw. He - Jesus - also cast out the devil's 
companions from the physically possessed and healed many such sick people 
without Satan's thanks. The devil had hitherto been the strong prince over man; the 
Nazarene, outwardly perceptibly a man, proved to be stronger than the devil. He 
had already come into the strong man's world building and snatched from him 
vessels therein, bodies of the bodily possessed together with the souls created 
therein. This had meaning for now and for later. At first it seemed as if Jesus were 
the one through whom the enmity between the old serpent and the seed of the 
woman, as foretold by God, was to be brought to an end, in order to redeem men 
from the power of the devil. Thus Christ is the divinely appointed herald of men 
Against the devil. He is stronger than men, also stronger than Satan; He is evidently 
man, but also a spirit, higher than the infernal spirit-world. He is dv@pwzoc, but also 
mvevdpLa veo’, yea, ev Ovvepel Kata mvEevua aylwoivys vidg & gob. Thus, at least, he 
condescends; as this he must continue to identify himself. Now here he says 
himself: He must (the rhetorical "How can any man," etc.-he must) overcome the 
strong, and take from him his armour. Only thus is there redemption from the devil 
and his power, death, that JEsus atones for sin, consequently fulfills the law 
perfectly, and takes upon himself the wages of sin, death, and thus fights with death, 
hell, and the devil sour and hot, but to glorious victory. And whether this also then, 
when Christ spoke our words, lay for the time being still in the future, and though it 
was only in Christ's suffering and death that the enmity with the devil came to an 
end, the truth of it Christ here already proclaimed, the consequences of the victory 
He here already anticipated, without Satan the strongman being able to resist it. 
The full distribution of the spoils followed all the more surely later, which then 
consisted not so much only in the snatching of the physically possessed from the 
clutches of the devil as in spiritual salvation from the power of the authorities of 
darkness and in the bringing of many from Israel and all those who were far away, 
and in their transfer into the kingdom. 
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of the Son of God, which is set up in the midst of the world, the building of the prince of this 
world, without the gates of hell being able to do anything against it, since the devil, the prince 
also of hell, is now bound with eternal bands in darkness. 

D. Stéckhardt comments (op. cit., p. 59) on our words thus: "JEsus on this occasion 
expresses Himself still further as to the deeper cause of the healing of the possessed. Christ, 
the Son of God, has now come as the stronger over the strong, Satan, has bound him, and 
taken from him his armour, leash violence. The whole course of Christ's life was struggle 
with Satan and victory over Satan. By His life, suffering, and death, by His active and 
suffering obedience, Christ overcame the devil, who had gained power over men through 
sin, and thus redeemed men from Satan's power. And the consequence now is, that he 
divideth the devil's household goods and spoils, and taketh away his possession, and 
delivereth them that are possessed with the flesh from the evil spirits, but also snatcheth 
men's souls from Satan's possession by word and spirit." This discourse of the synoptic 
JEsu, therefore, adds to the preaching of the preceding discourse of the active obedience 
of our Saviour, the preaching also of His suffering obedience. This only constitutes the 
complete consideration of the maoa dixatoobvy of the Christ. Even in that which He suffered 
He learned obedience, and was perfected. There is no salvation of God without the heel- 
sting of the old serpent in the serpent's tread. As gigantic as Christ's battle with the devil is, 
it has just cost so much to redeem us body and soul. Free and gratuitous as the grace and 
love of God is on the part of man, it is only imparted through Christ, the Son of God's, life of 
fulfilling the law under cries of prayer and tears, and through His death-sufferings and pains 
in the struggle with dark forces of evil spirits. The newer cannot suffer the supranatural in 
the Gospel; hence they find JEsu's struggle with the satanic spirits under heaven 
incomprehensible, impossible. On the other hand, it is correct what Dir. Dunkmann (op. cit., 
p. 98 f.) points out: "If the Christian religion has asserted itself victoriously, then it owes this 
to the Old Testament . . . The Old Testament is the rocher de bronce for the eternal truth of 
faith. Only from it can JEsus be known." From the Old Testament we understand the 
victorious struggle of Christ over the strong devil and recognize the spoils of victory of such 
struggle. The first recipients of the Synoptic Gospels lived much more vividly in the Old 
Testament than we do. Like Timothy, they knew in part from infancy the Holy Scriptures, 
namely, those of the Old Testament. So this speech of Jesus was certainly much clearer 
and more full-bodied to them than it is to us. They did not have to interpret it, but as a pure, 
bright light it shone for them in the dark place of this 
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The light of the valley of tears soon drove away the dark powers of sin, death, hell 
and the prince of darkness, and glorified their Saviour in his beauty of struggle and 
suffering, together with the blessed freedom and redemption in him, and glorified to 
them the glory of God in the gracious forgiveness of sins in the face of him who 
came from Bosra with red garments spattered with blood, to their delight and joy in 
their own white garments of salvation thus obtained. 


(To be continued.) 


Miscellany. 


Walther as a Theologian of Scripture. As Luther was said to be stuck in the 
theology of authority of the Middle Ages, so Walther was said to be a paternal 
theologian, because in his articles and lectures he used to support his views with 
expressions from Luther and the Lutheran dogmatists. And it is a fact, however, that 
in America, too, some germs of a papist theology of the fathers can be traced, e.g., 
in the importance given to the old Lutheran church orders, in the confession of the 
doctrine of the election of grace "as it has, on the whole, been conducted in 
accordance with it by the doctrinal fathers of our church," in various discussions 
about the formation of ecclesiastical dogmas and ecclesiastical doctrinal decisions, 
and so on. Walther, however, fought all these approaches to a theology of the 
Fathers from the beginning with as much clarity as decisiveness. That Walther, in 
the face of all modern falsifications, upheld not only the sola gratia, but also the sola 
Scriptura, has already been repeatedly stated in "Lehre und Wehre". Here only one 
discussion from his letters may find place. In his letter to Ottesen of April 23, 1866, 
Walther says, for example: "We human beings have become so blinded by the Fall 
that in many matters we either do not attain clarity and certainty, even with the most 
serious research, or we attain an erroneous certainty. But this has as little to do with 
the loss of our salvation as our sins of weakness, which we never quite get rid of, 
no matter how hard we struggle. God looks at the heart. If it stands sincerely by 
God, God spreads his heaven of grace over all our errors and sins. But we are not 
to base our conscience on the authority of men in any matter. That would be against 
the first commandment. Let every man be sure of his own opinion. (Rom. 14:5.)" 
According to Walther, then, every Christian is to have his own opinion; and this is 
to be founded on Scripture alone; idolatry is to be based on 
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human authority. In the same letter Walther declares, "Of course, when you are in the 
crucible of temptation, you are in danger of burning; but there it is just a matter of fleeing 
into the Word and taking refuge in prayer, lest your own evil heart and Satan win the day." 
"Flee into the Word," is Walther's admonition when doubts come to us about any doctrine. 
And of himself Walther writes: "It is true, | do not trust myself either, if in matters of divine 
truth | am to follow the results of my own research alone; but this | can assure you on my 
conscience, that | also" accept nothing from the ancients, even from Luther himself, on their 
authority. | have, if | know what the ancients, especially what Luther says, already a good 
prejudice for it; but | do not accept it until they have inwardly convinced and reassured me 
from Scripture, either from a passage of their own for it, or from the whole body of doctrine; 
which, however, is generally done with the old teachers, because these are always, when 
they stand on something stiffly, bound by some word of God, or by the whole of it. If, 
however, | have myself before meant to know something clearly from God's Word, but have 
not wanted to conclude it out of distrust of my weakness, and at last find the result of my 
search confirmed in Scripture by the testimony of the faithful fathers, then it certainly makes 
me exceedingly certain. But this is not a matter of trusting in men, but the regular course in 
the Christian church, where God no longer wants to give light and grace directly, but 
indirectly through the bodily, oral ministry of preaching." "Does God Himself, after all, call 
out to us in His word: 'Do not despise prophecy!’ (1 Thess. 5:20.) We are therefore not only 
not to despise the writings of the prophets and apostles, but also not to despise those to 
whom God has given the gift of prophecy or interpretation of Scripture more than to us 
epigones. This by no means makes us servants of men, provided we do not blindly follow 
them, but heed what immediately follows those words: "But test all things, and keep that 
which is good.' (1 Thess. 5:21.)" - Walther diligently quoted the Fathers, especially Luther; 
but he was not a theologian of the Fathers. F. B. 

Walther and Benjamin Kurtz. Walther diligently quoted Luther, the Lutheran 
symbol, and the old Lutheran dogmatists. At every opportunity he pointed out the rich 
treasure of pure doctrine which herein our church possesses, but which was despised in 
the Lutheran church in America at that time to the very extent that it was not known. How 
timely and necessary this reference was is shown, for example, by the following debate, 
which Dr. Benjamin Kurtz published in the Lutheran Observer of November 23, 1849: "The 
Fathers, - who are the 'Fathers'? They are the children; they lived in the infancy of the Church, 
in the early dawn of the Gospel day. John the Baptist was 
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the greatest among the prophets, and yet He that was least in the kingdom of God, in 
the Christian Church, was greater than he. He probably knew less, and that little less 
distinctly than a Sunday-school child, ten years of age, in the present day. Even the 
Apostle Peter, after all the personal instructions of Christ, could not expand his views 
sufficiently to learn that the Gospel was to be preached to the Gentiles, and that the 
Church of Christ was to compass the whole world. A special miracle was wrought to 
remove his prejudices, and convince him of his folly. Every well-instructed Sunday- 
school child understands this thing without a miracle, better than Peter did. Who, then, 
are the 'Fathers'? They have become the children; they were the fathers compared with 
those who lived in the infancy of the Jewish dispensation; but, compared with the 
present and advanced age, they are the children, and the learned and pious of the 
nineteenth century are the fathers. We are three hundred years older than Luther and his 
noble coadjutors, and eighteen hundred years older than the primitives; theirs was the 
age of infancy and adolescence, and ours that of full-grown adult manhood. They were 
the children; we are the fathers; the tables are turned." - Where such desolate, impious 
spirits in the Lutheran Church Hausen, is it not time to lift the "fathers" out of the dust 
once more? F. B. 

Walther on ecclesiastical doctrinal decision. Last year we came across, 
among other things, the strange assertion that Walther was an opponent of the 
history of dogma and did not want to know anything about teaching dogma history 
at the theological seminary in St. Louis. But here, too, one has heard loud, but not 
beat together. Walther himself has delivered works on the history of dogma which 
one can confidently place next to the best that has otherwise been written about it. 
What Walther, of course, did not want to know anything about is the modern theory 
of the gradual dogma-forming activity of the church and the authoritative doctrinal 
decisions of the same in the symbols, etc., as all this was elaborated by Walther at 
the time in "Lehre und Wehre" ("Doctrine and Defense"). But also in a letter of August 
5, 1867, Walther touches on this point in a way that does not leave one in doubt as 
to his position. In a "P. S." we read here: "A few days ago | came across Calvér's 
remark against Calixt on the symbols of the five first centuries: 'Quod capita quaedam 
fidei, eaque praecipua, iisdem minime contineantur aut expresse proponantur, ea 
cumprimis, quae istis synodis sub disceptationem non venere; qualia sunt: de 
satisfactione et merito Christi, de universali Dei gratia et redemtione Christi, de 
justificatione solius fidei, de sacra eucharistia, etc.; quae num ideo neganda ad articulos 
fidei pertinere, quod illis Symbolis et Confessionibus definita non extent? Num ideo vel 
ab homine Christiano necessario credenda ea non sunt, vel ob dissensum de iisdem et 
simili- 
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(System. Loc. th. I, 912.) Now, just as the articles which do not occur in the earlier symbols 
were nevertheless ‘decided’ by the Church, so also now those which do not occur in the 
Concordia. A Papist view of the symbols seems to me to be the Tlpwrtov ywevddc of Messrs. 
Dorpater, which strangely couples itself with their Latitudinarism." - Walther was not an 
enemy of the history of dogma, but of modern theories of dogma formation, etc., which tread 
too close to the authority of Holy Scripture. F. B. 

The Reformation, which Walther strove for. Walther was reproached, and even 
ridiculed, for having wanted to reform the church, and for having fallen because of this 
obsession. In truth, however, Walther only stood up for the rich, glorious heritage of the 
Reformation, which he did not want to see squandered. When Walther appeared, the 
Lutheran Church in Germany was being tyrannized by so-called theological science and in 
America it was being desecrated by Puritanism. In a letter to the "Lutheran Association” in 
Dresden of March 1, 1869, he wrote: "Let the theologians foolishly wait and wait 'until the 
Lord does something,' and therefore idly lay their hands in their laps, and recognize, on the 
contrary, that it is precisely you to whom God has given the light, through whom the Lord 
wants to do something. Let also the unbelieving and weak theologians make a compromise 
with the deeply sunk Christendom, because they only hope to do something by breaking off 
the points; you, on the contrary, dare in the name of the Lord to demand again obedience 
to the whole word of God and therefore also to the whole confession agreeing with the word. 
The same degree of knowledge, that is, the same purity of it, will never and can never be 
attained in this life; but we must maintain the principle that God will not be dealt with, and 
that we, the stewards, can forgive nothing, not one jot, not one tittle. If we allow the theory 
of open questions in revealed truths to hold good, however apparently subordinate, we are 
lost. The devil does not want the outside works for the sake of the outside works, but for the 
sake of the castle." Obedience to the whole Word of God, and therefore also to the whole 
confession agreeing with the Word, this is the reformation which Walther aimed at. And who 
would not wish, especially in view of the approaching four hundredth anniversary of the 
Reformation, that this should become the slogan of the Lutheran Church throughout the 
world? 

Walther's struggles. Just as one does not tire of accusing the Germans of militarism 
at the present time, the accusation that Walther was quarrelsome will not die out. And it is 
also true that Walther fought bravely for that which 
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he had recognized as divine truth; but quarrelsome, that he was not. In every battle 
that Walther fought, he followed only his conscience bound in God's Word. He was 
not one of those who could do otherwise according to circumstances. Walther always 
stood up for his teachings with the feeling: "| cannot do otherwise," never with the 
consciousness that he merely wanted to do so and could do otherwise if necessary. 
Just as a righteous soldier does not fight out of a desire to quarrel, but because it is 
his duty to do so, so Walther also fought only where he knew that he had a calling 
and a command from God to do so. Walther did not fight out of a carnal desire to 
quarrel. In a letter dated April 10, 1868, he wrote: "I do not know how it comes about 
that the older | get, especially in church matters, | lose all courage so quickly, become 
despondent and hopeless. Perhaps it is because as | grow older | learn to see my 
nothingness better in every respect and to get rid more of false courage and self- 
confidence. God only help me that | do not finally become a vessel of dishonor quite 
unfit for the master of the house, of which | am now more often than ever assailed by 
fear." Further, in a letter of March 18, 1869: "We have done the 'root' work; now the 
more distant work may be done by those who are not merely manual laborers and 
day laborers like us, especially me, but who are learned agrarians and horticulturists. 
| am often so tired of fighting that | am very tempted to bury my sword and shield, if 
no one will have it, and to lay down my life like Jerome at the Bethlehemite manger, 
as much as the Lord may still grant me over life and death. | am thought to be 
quarrelsome; if one knew me rightly, one would soon see that | am much more 
quarrelsome, and that only God's command moves me to remain under arms." Finally, 
in a letter to Fr. Brunn of July 29, 1871, we read: "Eternal praise be to God that he 
has graciously helped your institution through even the last year, this year of such hot 
trial! This is indeed a miracle before our eyes. God undoubtedly wants to strengthen 
our weak faith and, while so many hate us, separate us, reproach us, and reject our 
name as a wicked one, to call out to us like the workers in the construction of the 
second temple: | am with you', Hagg. 2, 5. God knows how much we need this 
strengthening. After all, the task we have to represent the old Luther doctrine in these 
last times, almost alone in the face of all that is great, learned, wise and holy, is so 
great that we poor little worms are continually tempted almost to despair. If it is 
permissible to compare small things, or even things of no value, with great things, we 
are like Jeremiah, who confesses to God: 'Thou hast persuaded me, and | have been 
persuaded; thou hast been too strong for me, and hast won. But | have become a 
mockery of it daily. ... Then thought |, Well, | will remember him no more. 
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And preach no more in his name. But it was as a burning fire in my heart, shut up in my 
bones, that | could not bear it; and would almost have passed away. . . . But the Lord is 
with me as a mighty hero,' Jer. 20:7, 9, 11. Well then, let us not leave the post where the 
Lord has placed us by making us know and experience in our hearts the old truth that never 
changes. After all, the hour will surely soon strike when the Lord will replace us." Walther, 
however, was not an indifferentist, to whom every way is right and practicable; but neither 
was he quarrelsome. F. B. 

"Vicarious Faith." The "Reformation" writes: "A young theologian who has gone 
through a severe period of suffering in the military hospital expresses in the following words 
what many feel consciously or unconsciously: 'In the time of my weakness | was not even 
able to read the daily watchword. | was hardly able to summon up the strength for an 
impulse prayer. | would almost say that | was incapable of any feelings at all, neither human 
nor religious, neither of love nor of faith. So it was sometimes a comfort to me when | 
remembered, "There is a vicarious faith: the Church of Christians believes and hopes for 
you. "*" What a lack of understanding, and even in a theologian! Faith may be expressed 
in "sighs," and sometimes in "feelings," but it does not consist in these. It may exist, 
therefore, even when it does not manifest itself in this way. Faith means to recognize Christ 
as one's Savior and to want for oneself the forgiveness offered in the means of grace, 
which, of course, must be worked in us by another, namely God. A Christian can and 
should pray for others, but each one must believe for himself. F. B. 

“We must all become Catholic again". This is the judgment of the Jesuit M. 
Reichmann in the "Stimmen der Zeit" (Voices of the Times), formerly entitled "Stimmen 
aus Maria Laach" (Voices from Maria Laach). On page 422 he writes: "The principle of 
subjectivism and individualism, which stamps every Protestant as his own interpreter of 
Scripture, priest and pope, does not tolerate a permanent organization in the religious field 
that is guided by fixed points of view. Perhaps this realization will lead one or the other 
Protestant to the conclusion which years ago a distinguished gentleman from Berlin 
expressed in the words: "We must all become Catholic again. Subjectivism is not and never 
was the principle of Lutheranism. Our interpreter of Scripture, priest and pope is not our 
own ego, but Scripture itself, which is clear and interprets itself like every other clear book 
in the world. Just as we have no pope or priest or other interpreter standing beside us 
when we talk to one another or read our ecclesiastical and secular papers or other books, 
so a fortiori there is no need of a human interpreter when one reads the 
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Bible, for it is, as Luther says, of all the books in the world the clearest, especially 
where questions of faith and life are concerned. We would have lost little religiously 
if all popes, priests, and other interpreters of Scripture were stolen from us, so long 
as only the Scriptures themselves remain to us. It does not follow from what has been 
said that we despise good interpreters of Scripture, but only that it is wrong to say 
that without the pope or other interpreters the Scriptures, being obscure, cannot be 
used usefully and salutarily. 

Miracle of the Panhagia of Tenos. During the serious illness of the king of 
Greece in May B.C., all kinds of miraculous images were brought to the palace and 
placed at the head of the sick man, from Chios the miraculous image of St. Marcella, 
from Zakynthos the relics of St. Dionysius, and so on. Since the pleurisy with watery 
collection of pus nevertheless became worse, the Metropolitan of Athens ordered the 
image of Mary to be brought from the island of Ténos, south of Euboea, "on which 
the miraculous power of the Most High is acknowledged to rest". On May 27, early 6 
a.m., the image arrived at the port, received by the clergy and thousands of people 
who sank down praying on the shore as it was carried from the ship. The church bells 
rang gravely and solemnly. All the shops were closed. The image was first taken to 
the neighbouring church, where a service of supplication was held for the recovery 
of the king. In and out of the church the thousands wept and groaned, praying more 
and more fervently, "Panhagia," that is, All-Holy, "save our King!" Men, women, 
children, young and old, crowded in to kiss the image, to bend their knees before it, 
and to make vows. About ten o'clock the metropolitan caught it up to Athens in a 
slow, solemn procession with a host of bishops in colorful robes, while the people 
beside, before, and behind did not cease to sing, "Lord, have mercy and save our 
king!" All Athens was on its feet, thousands and thousands stood in the streets. All 
the shops, chanceries, and ministries were closed. The procession goes to the main 
church. The crowd breaks through the closing military chain. They surround the car 
with the picture to kiss it, to touch it. To hang offerings on it. They plead aloud to the 
image for mercy on the life of the king. Others lie weeping and praying on their knees. 
Candles burn on the balconies and at the windows, and everywhere incense rises in 
wide plumes to heaven, a landmark of the supplication and prayer of a whole people. 
The sighing and sobbing of the innumerable crowd mingles with the praying and 
singing of the following service. At the end of the service, at 2 o'clock in the afternoon, 
the Metropolitan and the Minister of Culture took the image by car to the King's 
palace. Solemn silence in the streets and quiet praying of the crowd. Candles 
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burn, and the scent of incense rises to heaven. The royal princes and ministers receive 
the image of Mary in the garden of the palace. The crown prince takes it from the hands 
of the metropolitan, kisses it in reverence, and carries it around to the other princes, who 
also kiss it. Then the image is carried into the King's sick room. The latter is a devout, 
orthodox Christian. As soon as he saw the holy image, he straightened up, grasped it with 
his hands, made the sign of the cross, covered it with kisses, and asked that it be placed 
beside him. And immediately there was a noticeable relief in his condition. If it was the 
violent movement of standing up, it was the spiritual movement of the sick person: the 
wound of the side, which was perhaps clogged by a piece of pus inside, opened, and there 
was a strong discharge of the pus, an essential relief of the general condition, and a sinking 
of the high fever temperature. Tremendous was the impression on the crowd. "The 
Panhagia has done a miracle and heard our prayer!" went the cheering through the ranks. 
And jubilantly they told each other how the king had risen in health and asked for a 
cigarette. In view of the excitement of the people, it is understandable that further miracles 
were soon experienced with the image. That very night a new one was told and believed. 
The king's improvement lasted only a few days. Then the worst aggravation set in, with 
extreme danger, weeks of sickbed and infirmity. But this second part of the illness is soon 
forgotten, but unforgotten is the great miracle of the holy image. A. A warship brought it 
back to Tenos. A royal prince, the metropolitan and two ministers escorted it, cannonading 
greeted it and honored it as it departed. Every year in May, the day of the miracle is 
celebrated festively. 

Erasmus on Bible Reading. March 1, 1916, was the four hundredth anniversary 
of the publication of the first edition of the New Testament in Greek by Desiderius Erasmus 
(1467 to 1536). Erasmus, it is true, was nothing less than a follower of Luther and the 
Reformation (at bottom he was and remained a humanist and a rationalist); but in 
publishing the Greek New Testament he did no small service to the Reformation by making 
it, if not possible, at least easier for Luther to base his translation on the Greek original. In 
the dedication of his will of February 1, 1516, to Leo X., Erasmus reminds the pope of his 
duty "to make known again to Christians the precepts of their Master from the evangelical 
and apostolic writings themselves." In the "Paraclesis ad lectorem," which Erasmus leaves 
to follow the dedication, he combats the theologians who forbid the laity to read the Bible, 
expressing the wish that the Scriptures be translated into all languages, so that Turks and 
Saracens, Scots and Jrlanders, even all little girls, may read them, and that 
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Christians wish to make them the subject of their daily conversation. "The letters," he 
says, "which a friend has written to us, we keep, and kiss, and carry about with us, and 
read over and over again. Yet there are thousands of Christians who do not even read 
the Gospel and Apostolic books in their whole lives. The Mohammedans observe their 
dogmas; the Jews study their Moses from childhood to this day: why do not Christians 
do the same? The Benedictines, Augustinians, Franciscans observe strictly the 
precepts which men have prescribed for them; but can there be anything more sacred 
than the precepts given to all by Christ? If any man show the skirt of Christ, or the track 
of his footsteps on the earth, we lie on our knees, we worship, and we cover it with 
kisses. But were we alike to bring to light all the garments and all the household utensils 
of Christ, there is nothing that can more vividly and truly and fully recall and express 
and represent Christ than the writings of the evangelists and apostles." Acquaintance 
with the Gospels and Paul, Erasmus declares, is worth much more than with the 
writings of Aristotle, Averroés, and the Sophists and Scholastics. "| would rather be a 
pious theologian with Jerome than a hero with Scotus: malim cum Hieronymo pius esse 
theologus quam cum Scoto invictus. He is a great doctor, who teaches nothing but 
Christum: Abunde magnus doctor est, qui pure docet Christum." We are not surprised, 
therefore, if Catholics at first thought Erasmus in cahoots with Luther, and coined the 
catchword, "Erasmus peperit ovem, Lutherus exclusit. Erasmus laid the egg, Luther 
hatched it." But already the whole way in which Erasmus speaks of Bible study betrays 
that he had no idea of the sweet core of Scripture as Luther discovered it, the Gospel 
of the free grace of God in Christ JEsu, as indeed his fight against Luther later confirms. 
But when today Jesuits cry out that Luther is slandering the Roman Church, when he 
claims that before him the Bible lay under the pew, Erasmus also appears as a witness 
for the correctness of Luther's claim. F. B. 

How Eliot embarrasses himself. Since the outbreak of the World War, even D. 
Eliot, the former president of Harvard, has shown himself in a rather dubious light. In 
an address delivered on May 9, 1913, he said: the Germans had developed two great 
doctrines. "The first was the doctrine of universal education, developed from the 
Protestant conception of individual responsibility, and the second was the great doctrine 
of civil liberty, liberty in industries, in society, in government, liberty with order under 
law. These two principles took their rise in Protestant Germany; and America has been the 
greatest beneficiary of that noble teaching." In contrast, in his 1915 book The Road 
Toward Peace, his verdict is that "The Government of 
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Germany is the most autocratic in Europe. .... The German people do not know what political 
and social liberty is. They have no conception of such liberty as we enjoy." In the 1913 speech 
he said, "The German universities to which the first American students resorted were in part 
recent creations and in part reconstructions on old foundation," but how rich they were, how 
free and how strong! . .. The American pioneers in Germany brought back various knowledge, 
various skills, and many pregnant doctrines. The variety of knowledge and skill which could 
be procured at the German universities was something astonishing to these American youths, 
something indescribably rich and various. With their own personal experiences and gains they 
brought back also to America the structure of the modem German university, then young in 
Germany, and in America not yet conceived of. They had, moreover, absorbed that noble 
policy of academic freedom, freedom for the student and teacher alike. This academic freedom 
meant emancipation from tradition and prejudice and from authority, whether governmental’ 
or ecclesiastical." In his 

In his book of 1915, however, he declares: "The German universities are chiefly supported 
and ruled by the Government, and there are no free endowed institutions to compete with them. 
Eor any vital teaching of civil and religious liberty one must go back to individual German 
teachers and preachers of an earlier time." - In his 1913 speech, Eliot said, "The educational 
obligations of America to Germany are indeed wide and deep. They relate to literature, science, 
art, education, and religion. . . . The pioneers from New England in the first half of the 19th 
century have been followed by a stream of American youth, going over to enlarge their 
experiences, to make new observations, to put in practise the inductive method of arriving at 
truth, and to learn to think profoundly and accurately in the German universities. That stream 
has flowed backward all over this country, fertilizing it with German thought and German 
methods. These thousands have absorbed in Germany that splendid spirit of scientific research 
now developed in all fields of knowledge on the same method and in the same spirit. Scientific 
research has been learned through practise in Germany by thousands of American students and 
teachers. It is impossible to describe or even to imagine what an immense intellectual gift this 
has been from Germany to America. It is, of course, true that America is indebted not only to 
Germany, but also to other countries, . . . but America is more indebted to Germany than to 
any other nation, because the range of German research has been wider and deeper than that of 
any nation." Quite differently in 1915: "There is another field of human activity; the 
development of great pioneers in thinking and imagining, in which the Germans are 
accustomed to claim leadership; but that claim is without warrant. In the first place, German 
literature and 
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philosophy are, like German industrial development, comparatively young. That they 
should become preeminent so soon was not to be expected. In the next place, the German 
race has not yet developed leaders of thought, in literature, philosophy, poetry, who can 
bear comparison with the supreme. " - In his speech of 1913 Eliot boasts: "The Teutonic 
peoples set a higher value on truth in speech, thought, and action than any other peoples. 
. .. They love truth, they seek it; they woo it. They respect the man who speaks and acts 
the truth even to his own injury. The English Bacon said of truth: 'It is the sovereign 
good of human nature.' That is what all the Teutonic peoples believe. They want to found 
their action on fact, not fancy; on the truth, the demonstrated truth, not on imaginations. 
I say that there is a fine bond of union, a real likeness of spirit, a community in devotion 
and worship among all the Teutonic peoples." Two years later the same Eliot writes: 
"Germany has developed and accepted the religion of valor and the dogma that might 
make right. In so doing, it has rejected with scorn the Christian teachings concerning 
humility and meekness, justice and mercy, brotherhood and love. The objects of its 
adoration have become strength, courage, and ruthless will-power; let the weak perish 
and help them to perish; let the gentle, meek, and humble submit to the harsh and proud; 
let the shiftless and incapable die; the world is for the strong and the strongest shall be 
rulers. . .. Germans do not know how free peoples regard the sanctity of contract, not 
only for business purposes, but for political purposes, to say nothing of honorable 
obligation." - "The famous Dr. Eliot"-yes, what is the judgment of a man worth at all, 
who can so easily turn his thinking upside down, and, without even wiping his mouth, 
denies to-day what he enthusiastically affirmed yesterday? We recall this because 
some years ago Eliot also felt called to declare to all the world his hostile position 
towards Christianity and the Church. "The failure of the Church is that it clings to 
archaic metaphysics and morbid poetic imaginings" - so and similarly Eliot orated at the 
time. And how many he may have misled by his reputation! And yet here, too, Eliot 
was only parroting what men like Harnack had told him to do. And here a relearning 
would be in order; but of this Eliot lets nothing be known. What good comes from 
Germany he discards; what is bad he retains. But, of what value is the judgment of 
such a fickle, unconvincing man? Surely we are not to be impressed when men whom 
the world worships as stars of the first magnitude tear out their mouths Against 
Christianity and the Christian Church! Does it not seem as if God, in the mighty 
struggle of the world's war, were also bent on crushing the idols that deprive Him and 
His Word of glory? 
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Pastors in the war. The "A. E. L. K." writes: "So far there are far more than 1000 
members of the German Protestant pastorate who have paid for their love of the Fatherland 
with their lives, among them many pastors and young theologians, from 48 to 19 year old 
war volunteers. From the old Prussian regional church there were 306 clergymen in the army 
service; of these 75 served with arms, 131 were active as garrison, hospital and field 
preachers, and 100 in the medical service. In Wuerttemberg, in October of last year, there 
were already 92 pastors and candidates for the office of preacher under arms, ten for every 
hundred of the total number of pastors available; 59 were serving as field preachers and 
nurses. By the end of 1914, a total of 72 had been killed in action. At the beginning of 1915, 
Baden counted 30 pastors in military service and 30 others in nursing and pastoral care out 
of a total of 400. Bavaria stated for the same period that 100 clergymen were engaged in 
pastoral care and sick service, 13 were under arms. We give only a few figures. In Austria 
the faculty of Protestant theology in Vienna volunteered; from Hungary 40 Protestant pastors 
volunteered for military service. A very accurate statistic has been compiled by the Alsace- 
Lorraine Pastors' Association, which has now joined the great German Pastors' Association. 
According to these statistics, 67 pastors and parishioners served with weapons, 13 were 
killed in action, 16 were decorated with the Iron Cross, of the medical service, in which 26 
served, two were killed, 6 were decorated with the Iron Cross, and 15 (10: Iron Cross) served 
as field preachers at the front. The story of the "Parish Company" in the Argonne, whose 
leaders and officers were all parish priests and vicars, has become well known. Will the 
German people, and especially German Protestantism, ever forget again how the German 
pastor placed himself in the midst of the people, how he gave good and blood equal to the 
highest and lowest member of the congregation? They do not imitate us the German officer 
and soldier, the others, but neither do they imitate the German pastor and teacher." - On 
how the participation of pastors in the war is to be judged, see Walther's Letters I, p. 162. 

F.B. 

"Death for the Fatherland,” says a religious writer in Germany, "is only apparently 
a dying. In reality, it is the supreme defiance and triumph of our essentially inviolable being, 
which becomes confident of victory in the arms of death, the strongest affirmation, 
heightening, and playing out of our being, an unsurpassable superiority over finitude and 
transitoriness, in short, an ascension of life, which soars above the power of death and 
wrests itself from it by pouring out." These are phrases of one who knows even less of 
Christianity than of dying from the Schlachtselde. Death means victory and triumph only to 
him who dies in the Lord. To the rest, even 
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in the trenches, the word applies: "If ye believe not that | am he, ye shall die in your 
sins." "There are also," remarks O. Willkomm in his "Consolation Sermon on Isa. 
38:17," "in the present distress of war, many natural reasons for consolation, which 
are suitable to preserve us from desolate despair. There is, first of all, the 
circumstance that we have a good conscience. How much more miserable are those 
whose sons, brothers, husbands, fathers perish in sinful ways or in an unjust war! 
Certainly, death for the fatherland does not make one blessed, as so many think, but 
it is an honorable death, and in a certain way it gives comfort to the bereaved to know 
that their own sacrificed their lives for the fatherland, for our freedom and security, so 
that here in the interior of the country we can live quietly and as if in peace, in spite of 
the war. In addition, there is a second natural consolation: we know that many are 
experiencing the same suffering as we are. No one who has to give up one or more 
of his loved ones in this war can say: "It's only me! And it is indeed a comfort to have 
comrades in misfortune. But these are only human consolations. And if we had nothing 
else, it would be difficult to resist despair." Real comfort, however, can only be given 
to those dying on the battlefield and to their relatives at home by the word of God's 
grace in Christ Jesus, and not by heathen phrases about heroic death for the 
fatherland. But if someone stands in faith in his Savior, and willingly sacrifices his life 
for the fatherland in obedience to him and his authorities, then this is not only a civilly 
honorable death, but also a blessed one in every respect. F. B. 

The Theological School in Bethel near Bielefeld now looks back on ten years 
of work. 459 students have received their education through it during this time. It 
began with 12 students, and in the last semester before the war, attendance had 
reached the previous high of 84 students. During the past three war semesters, too, 
the work has continued at the following frequency: Winter Semester 1914/15 with 24 
students, Summer Semester 1915 with 25 students, Winter Semester 1915/16 with 
10 students; among them were also some field-graduates from Bethel's military 
hospitals who used the waiting time to refresh themselves intellectually again through 
academic work. The study plan for the summer semester 1916 was as follows: Fr. 
Jager: World History in the Light of the World War; Introduction to Theology; Fr. 
Ostreicher: Isaiah, Hebrew, Arabic, Assyrian, Turkish; Fr. Schrenk: Epistle to the 
Romans; the Parousia Expectation and its History; cursory reading of the New 
Testament; D. Warneck: prayer in the world of nations; mission history. Private Greek 
instruction is provided for Real Baccalaureate students. 
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American peace missions. The efforts of Ford, MacFarland and others to 
establish an "entente spirituelle", a "spiritual understanding", between the Christians in 
the warring countries of Europe, from which the mood of peace should then grow, 
understandably finds little approval and understanding even in neutral countries. D. 
Hadorn reports about his meeting with an American Quaker in his Baseler 
"Kirchenfreund": "| gave him to understand that according to my feeling the Christians in 
Germany would rather hear the discontinuation of the American ammunition supplies 
instead of greetings from the Christians in America. To this he replied, genuinely 
American and, for a Quaker, rather strangely, that one must keep the Christian and the 
legal question strictly apart, and as far as the latter was concerned, America would be 
very glad to supply Germany with ammunition too, if Germany could only accept the 
goods, ‘and' - he went on with a polite smile - ‘if you in Switzerland should ever have to 
make war with a neighbor, you would surely be glad and grateful if you could buy 
ammunition in a neutral foreign country.” "The lectures which the American 
representatives of this mission are giving in the neutral countries leave no doubt as to 
the ideal aspirations of Mr. Ford. The great fault of this action is that these lectures are: 
Enough of Killing! are given in the small neutral countries of Europe instead of in North 
America, whose munitions supplies alone are to blame for the fact that the war is still 
going on and has not already ended. That is why we in Switzerland feel that this American 
sermon on peace, however beautiful it may sound, is addressed to the wrong people . 

Mental illness of the French. Fredrik B66k, one of the Swedes who visited 
France at the invitation of the French government, comes to the conclusion in his reports 
that it is "pure symptoms of illness" when people in France now literally wallow in hatred 
against the Germans, believe the most nonsensical things about them, and are no longer 
accessible to reasonable instruction. - The shelling of the cathedrals, they firmly believe, 
was done out of pure lust for evil or out of a bad temper over a failure! The conception of 
Germany as the wild beast in the cage, rattling the iron bars in frenzy over her 
powerlessness (Belgium, Northern France, Poland, Courland, Serbia!) has, as it were, 
been officially adopted. The Germans are "Boches." In the French imagination the Boche 
has grown into a perverse, satanic beast, something after the manner of the werewolf in 
the saga. One is faced here with a pure psychosis, with a mass suggestion of the most 
horrible kind, quite comparable to that of the witch trials. A French officer gave his word 
of honour that he had seen with his own eyes an Uhlan lance on which four children's 
bodies were impaled. This was a mature man, capable of judgment, who, in the presence 
of foreigners with whom he was 
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could at least presuppose criticism, told a story that was already senseless on purely 
physical grounds: what on earth should the horseman look like who would still be able 
to maneuver with a lance already burdened with four such terrible trophies! Another 
officer, a well-known and distinguished advocate, declared that he had seen evidence 
of the Germans systematically sterilizing women with drugs in the conquered 
provinces in order to rid themselves of the coming year's classes of recruits. The 
psychologist may here at once point out how characteristically tinged such a fancy is 
in its origin; for not in Germany, but in France, the whole motive has possessed a sort 
of topicality, especially a few years ago, when certain operations were discussed in 
the press, to which Parisian physicians stooped. Exactly the same observation may 
be made in regard to a large part of that literature and genre of art which may be 
conveniently grouped under the heading of "Belgian cruelties." In Paris whole shop- 
windows are filled with this repugnant genre, and before them stand foreigners who 
receive with a shudder impressions of reality and fetch food for their seething 
indignation. These, however, are for the most part works by artists (especially etchers) 
and writers who, long before the war, were mainly concerned with the glorification of 
cruel, perverse-sexual and fantastic-absurd motifs. After the outbreak of war they have 
quietly and methodically taken to placing topical and symbolic titles under their 
debaucheries, such as "Raped Belgium," "Memory of Lions," "Monument to William 
the Bloodhound." This has increased the salability and attracted a new circle of 
customers without repulsing the old ones. There are no words for what one feels at 
this. Sadists as pharisees! It would, of course, be rash and unjust to assert that there 
are no other sentiments and feelings against the enemy in the whole nation than those 
which are expressed in such appalling forms. With sincere pain | must confess that for 
my part | have seen none of the moderates, that | have looked for them in vain where 
| hoped to find them. It is of no use to gloss over and disguise; one must be able to 
look the truth straight in the eye. And the truth is that the French, who should know 
Germany, have forgotten everything they knew before, that they do their utmost to 
persuade themselves and others that a German is not a man, but a wild beast of prey, 
without conscience, without human feelings, and justly excluded from all human 
fellowship. It is quite clear that here one is confronted with pure symptoms of disease. 
- Thus far the Swede, who at the same time gives the German people the testimony 
that according to its majority it "really cherishes neutral feelings against the French 
people, with whom it is after all ina 
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The "A. E. L. K." notes that the phrase "the strong man is always calm, the underdog is 
the agitated and frenzied one" proves true here. The "A. E. L. K." remarks that the sentence 
proves itself here: "The strong is always the calm, the underdog the excited and frenzied." 
But we do not believe that even among the leaders of the people everything is only 
psychosis and hysteria. Here it is often popular tyranny that subordinates truth and faith to 
the will and runs riot in lying agitations. To these leaders the Germans are vandals, Huns, 
beasts, Boches, etc., not because they have convinced themselves of it, but because they 
want them to be so, because they simply ought to be so, because they must be so 
according to their interests and must be nothing else. Sic volo, sic jubeo, sit pro ratione 
voluntas. "They simply don't want to know the truth in New York. They won't listen to it!" - 
is the verdict of one correspondent on the New York press. What a judgment it would have 
to pass on itself, too, if it wanted to drop this will to lie! But where faith becomes the victim 
of the will, what else but psychosis and hysteria can be the final result of such unnatural 
rape? F. B. 

Mediumistic Warriors. The "Weissagungsfreund", No. 10, reports according to the 
"Reformation": A reader in Holland sends us a Dutch paper ("Onge Courant" of July 31, 
1915) with the following note: "We were painfully touched by the news that the English 
Government is sending a number of tried mediums to the front to reveal the plans of the 
enemy. Among the military one laughs at this; but the English commander-in-chief must 
have been in great need of these mediumistic warriors, and must have demanded their 
coming. Not that the English commander-in-chief is spiritistically minded, but he is said to 
be of opinion that mediums might powerfully help to influence the troops and make them 
brave." The Dutch paper adds to this communication the remark, "We have waited some 
time for correction of this distressing news; but as it has not come, we think we may 
communicate it. Who does not think of the tragic 28th chapter of the first book of Samuel, 
when the Philistines had assembled at Aphek, and Saul sought help from the witch at 
Endor, who, also a medium, was supposed to foretell the outcome of the coming battle!" 
At the beginning of the war American papers repeatedly carried the prophecies of Parisian 
clairvoyants and witches of the imminent capture of the Kaiser and the near complete ruin 
of the German people. Symptoms of the much vaunted modern culture! F. B. 

The following letter, which the "A. E. L. K." reports from the "Voices from the East", 
shows how the Russians are living in Riga: The Germans in Riga and Livonia are going 
through indescribably hard times. Everything that could be taken away in the factories and 
workshops, 
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had to be taken away; what remained was destroyed. This fate also befell my father's 
factory, which he had brought up to its final height in two decades as his life's work. 
In order to free the wagons again, the machines that did not immediately find 
recipients were thrown out and lay in the interior of the Reich along the railway 
embankments, abandoned to theft and ruin. Riga has been plundered. First the 
churches were robbed of their bells in order to "save them from the Germans". When 
an old bell of St. Jacob's Church was brought down, the inscription was found on it, 
"HErr, protect us from pestilence and the Muscovite!" The large bells were also 
removed from the Russian cathedral. Then the firearms of all people of German origin 
were taken away; afterwards came the house searches among the Germans, as a 
result of which many had to emigrate to Siberia, since it was stated that they were 
"Germanophiles." For German letters, postcards, German pictures, etc. were found - 
that was enough. Finally the order was issued to the inhabitants: everyone had to 
hand over all metal objects within three days "in order to save them from the enemy". 
Violation: 3000 rubles fine or three months in prison. Only the most basic necessities 
for the economy were allowed to be kept. | saw for myself what magnificent works of 
art, masterpieces of bronze, such as chandeliers, chandeliers, elaborately crafted tea 
urns, vases, etc., were lying in the collection yard, treasures from the old Triga 
patrician houses. Last but not least, all the fireproof compartments in the banks, to be 
taken to the interior of the empire for "safekeeping," were confiscated. A great but 
impotent indignation arose. In the fireproof lockers lie not only fortunes in securities, 
but, besides valuables, other irreplaceable things: wills, deeds, chronicles - taken 
away, no one knows where. | could write a hundred pages and more about extortion, 
fraud and theft, about unbelievable experiences and about the misery and suffering 
of the old city of Riga and the poor Germans in Riga. Day and night we have only one 
thought: "When will the Germans come to deliver us?" Many have lost belongings, 
many heads of families have been shipped off and are perishing in Siberia. They want 
to force us to leave, by "starvation," by not allowing food to be brought in; but we are 
starving and starving and waiting and hoping. God grant that it may not be in vain! 

Field Marshal Mackensen wrote the following letter to his aged mother: "Now 
your boy has become Field Marshal General, has attained the highest dignity that can 
be bestowed on a soldier in his profession, and has even acquired it in front of the 
enemy, i.e. in the exercise of his profession. The good Lord has visibly blessed my 
choice of profession and thus my life. Far beyond my merit and my 
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Expectantly, he has showered me with good fortune, carried me up from step to step, and 
made me the instrument of the victories with which he pardons our people. | often cannot 
believe that all this is true, and why it is I, of all people, whom fortune has chosen as a 
soldier. My debt of gratitude is immeasurable. And what a further happiness, dear mother, 
that you are still experiencing this rise of your son, this fulfillment of his profession. If 
anything can give my joy a special consecration, it is this unusual fact. | see in it a very 
special grace of God, and | attribute to your prayers a great share in the successes that 
are attached to my name. How many men of my age can still write to a mother, how few 
can still hear themselves called a child and thus feel young! | believe you are the first non- 
princely woman in our fatherland who can carry a son through life as a Field Marshal 
General on a praying heart." - Mackensen, Hindenburg, Kaiser Wilhelm, and many other 
great men of the first rank now furnish living proof that true Christianity is not only very 
compatible with greatness of mind, strength of character, and heroism, but that it exalts 
these qualities and gives them a wonderful consecration. It is a shameful calumny for the 
world to decry Christianity as muckraking, and to place it on the account of mental 
weakness and defective education. F. B. 


“Moral Nerves!" In the "G. d. G." W. R., court preacher in Potsdam, asks for 
clarification of the following case: "A splendid Westphalian, paralyzed by a shot in the 
spinal cord and approaching his death, dictated to me yesterday, as he does every day in 
the military hospital, while fully conscious, the following card to his father: "Dear father, 
today | received the Iron Cross, |. and II. class. | have been promoted to lieutenant. Please 
send me more apples; the first ones were very nice. Your faithful son Theodor.' When | 
showed the card to the attending physician, he smiled: 'So it is clear that a nerve has been 
attacked which gives man his moral consciousness. Of course, he doesn't even know he's 
lying, but is quite at ease in this delusion - of course, don't contradict him, but leave him in 
his opinion.’ What are these perspectives of a psychological kind again! So a nerve is 
paralyzed, and morality is paralyzed according to medical opinion. Can't any scoundrel 
say, 'On account of the paralysis of some nerve | can't help being mean, brutish, thievish, 
or lying?' And the further consequence would be the care of lunatics instead of the 
administration of justice. This one case has again made me quite uneasy in comparison 
with hundreds where such clear mastery of soul and mind, even of the greatest suffering, 
has been seen of me, for instance because of its exceptionality, and because it is so visibly 
water on the materialistic mill. Can you and will you help there?" The editor, D. 
Pfennigsdorf, gives the following answer: "The narrow 
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No one will be able to separate the interweaving of mental and physical life in such a 
way that the boundary between the two becomes clear and visible. Both factors are 
continually mutually dependent: the brain the spirit, the spirit the brain. If the strings of 
the most delicate instrument are injured, torn, the right tone is no longer there. Shall 
we therefore believe that music plays itself, that art lies resolved in the strings 
themselves? Moral Nerves |' As if morality were a matter of compulsion and not of the 
ability to affirm moral values against the compulsion of nature. In the field of logic and 
thought this becomes even clearer: 'Logical nerves'! Who would have them! But we all 
know that the blind associations and fanciful images which the natural compulsion 
drives through the soul are not thinking. This begins only when man begins to direct 
his course of imagination according to the standard of truth. If man were chained to 
the compulsion of nature, there would be no thinking, no morality, no humanity. The 
fact that our remembering, judging, and thinking depend on the condition of our 
nervous system is no proof to the contrary. The everyday experience that we can and 
should rise above the constraints of nature gives us the certainty that the spirit and not 
the body is the determining power in human life, even when the spiritual life is clouded 
by the bodily side. " F.B. 


Social Democracy and Monarchy. The Reichstag deputy Péus wrote in the 
"Sozialistische Monatshefte": "In our state, according to the constitution, a monarch is 
the holder of the highest power, the extent of which is circumscribed by law. Some 
one, by the way, must have this power. It can also be an elected president. According 
to the given relations of power, as they have become historically, it is with us a 
hereditary monarch. One may think that he, too, is called upon to protect class rule. In 
contrast to this, the question is in place whether the elected presidents may not have 
to be even more tools of the ruling class. But quite apart from that, the head of state is 
there, representing the dignity and importance of the state. Respect for the state 
requires, also respect for the dignity of its representative. Byzantine reverence will 
disgust any modern man. But a courteous respect is absolutely due to the first servant 
of the State." In Social-Democratic circles, too, the conviction is breaking through, says 
the "Ref." in this connection, that the monarchist top is better for Germany than a 
republican one. The war is a great teacher, even in fundamental questions. 

Newly discovered Roman catacombs. Around the turn of the year, new 
catacombs were discovered in Rome, in a classic location for ancient Christian burial 
sites, opposite the well-known 
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Callixtus Catacombs on Appian Street. The discovery was made by a child at play 
suddenly breaking in and, without hurting himself, sinking into the depths. Passages that 
belong to a Christian burial ground open into the sand pit. These new catacombs are not 
supposed to be connected with the pretextatus catacombs situated on the same 
northeastern side of the Appian road, nor even with the catacombs of Callixtus, since 
burial places were never made under the public ground and soil of the road. One has 
therefore to assume a new catacomb complex. For the time being, the corridors are still 
filled with rubble, so that closer exploration will probably take some time. However, the 
rooms that are now accessible have already yielded some interesting finds, especially 
paintings. One of them shows a surprisingly individually characterized bust of a man, 
which is said to be valuable in art history; another depiction shows a racing car (life is a 
race). An inscription indicates that the complex existed in the sixth year of the consulate 
of the Emperor Honorius, i.e. in the year 404, just as the finds in general point to the end 
of the fourth and fifth centuries. The refraction of the grave niches leads to the conclusion 
that grave robbers were also at work here. It has been suggested that the grave robbery 
took place during the siege of Rome by the Goths in 537/38, when they used the 
catacombs as shelters. 

Alcohol in Germany. A picture postcard published in the "G. d. G." contains the 
following, probably somewhat exaggerated, information: "In twelve years of office | have 
encountered the enemy of our people, alcohol, in countless cases of misery and 
suffering. Then my eyes opened at what a harvest of blood and tears this murderer keeps 
in our people every year: 80,000 Germans who die prematurely every year; 30,000 
Germans who are sent to the lunatic asylum every year; 400,000 notorious drunkards 
with 1,000,000 impoverished relatives - all through the fault of alcohol." "It will not remain 
as it is now, that in Prussia 36 men each must maintain an economy, and a family of five 
drinks 30.5 liters of brandy and 620 liters of beer annually. Germany will sober up and rid 
herself of her tormentor." In connection with this, it is reported that the Medical 
Department of the Prussian Ministry has had a warning issued against the sending of 
alcoholic genuines to soldiers, concluding with the words, "Whoever sends alcohol 
directly to soldiers does them no kindness, but harms their fitness for war." F. B. 
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Published by Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo: 


1. Synodal Report of the Western District, with an interesting paper by Prof. Th. Grabner on 
the subject: "The Papacy of the Middle Ages and the Dawn of the New Day." 18 Cts. 


2. Synodal Report of the Canada District with a timely paper by Rev. Fr. Graupner on the 
question, "What do the Scriptures say of the last days of the world?" 10 Cts. F. B. 


Letters from C. F. W. Walther to his friends, synod comrades and family members. 
Edited by L. Fuerbringer. Volume Two: Letters from 1865 to 1871. Concordia 
Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. $1.00. 


The publisher comments on the present volume: "When the first volume of these letters was 
published in 1915, the book was regarded as an experiment not only by the publishers themselves, 
but especially by the public. Walther's importance to the Lutheran Church in America had never 
been questioned-even in opposing circles; but it was nevertheless doubted whether sufficient 
interest in Walther's person would be sufficiently lively now, a quarter of a century after his death, 
to justify the publication of his more intimate literary products." This question, whether Walther's 
letters would also find a ready market, has never occurred to us. After all, Walther is still by far the 
most popular and influential American Lutheran theologian and, strictly speaking, probably the most 
important of all German Americans. How should the public therefore not reach for letters in which 
one can get close to the heart of this great man. In thorough comprehension, clear exposition, and 
skillful defense of Christian doctrines, as well as in fidelity to the Lutheran confession, Walther has 
been surpassed by no one. And even in Germany, since the days of the Reformation, there have 
been few men who have penetrated Luther's spirit and teachings as he did. As far as Walther's 
letters in particular are concerned, the publisher is right when he remarks: "Walther's greatness 
suffers no loss in his letters. Many who have only known him from a longer perspective will only 
become more fond of him through family acquaintance, discovering in the theologian and polemicist 
a trusted friend and deeply Christian person." Walther was as pious, earnest, and energetic a 
Christian as he was a clear and sagacious mind, a quick-witted and adroit writer and orator, and a 
punctilious worker. The latter is especially evident in his letters, which are nowhere lightly 
abbreviated, but everywhere bear witness to the German care and accuracy which have now 
become famous. E longinquo major reverentia! Walther, however, can bear to be approached. 
We are therefore pleased that with this volume Walther's letters do not find all, but "that still a large 
number of historically highly valuable and personally very interesting letters await printing”. Fi 
B. 


Singer's Messenger. Lyrical Quarterly. Lyrical Quarterly. Published by the Singers' 
Messenger Society. Success Printing Co., St. Louis. 50 Cts. 
What we have judged of the previous issues is also true of this 13th number. Hopefully this 


laudable enterprise will find more and more lovers! Even if not all of the poems are contributions to 
poetry, they are all indelible from a theological and patriotic point of view. F. B. 
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Nationality and Internationality in Mission. Published by the Briidergemeinde in 
Herrnhut. 50 Pf. 
This separate print from the Yearbook of the United German Missionary Conferences offers the 
lectures given at the sixth Herrnhut Mission Week in October 1915 by Prof. D. Litgert, Mission Director 
P. Hennig and Prof. D. Julius Richter. Fob: 


German theologians on the war. Stimmen aus schwerer Zeit, collected and edited by 
Wilhelm Laible. Second edition. Dérffling & Franke in Leipzig. M. 3.50; hardcover 
M. 4.20. 

Of course, theology also has something to say about the world war. For example, no one has 
spoken more accurately about the war than D. Luther. Yes, as a matter of right, here too the last, 
decisive word has no one else than the Christian and theologian who regards war, like all things, sub 
specie aeternitatis and judges it not according to respective transitory interests and according to the 
human machinations of international law, but according to the eternal norms of morality. Whoever would 
like to hear what the most outstanding German theologians have to say about the world war, both true 
and false, will find everything here on 247 pages. Men like Althaus, Bachmann, D. Bezzel, Bonwetsch, 
Bornhauser, Dunkmann, Griitzmacher, HauBleiter, Hilbert, Inmels, Kittel, Uckeley and Muhlenberg 
have their say. It is a pity, however, that in this collection not a Missourian has had his say, who would 
also have admonished the German theologians to repentance, especially of their apostasy from Luther 
and the Holy Scriptures. F. B. 


From the German People to the German State. A history of German national 
consciousness. By Paul Joachimsen, Professor of History in Munich. Published 
by B. G. Teubner in Leipzig. M. 1.25. 

In this paper, the following topics are discussed: 1. the emergence of a German people from 
Germanic peoples. 2. the emperorship of the Middle Ages. 3. the Roman Empire and the German 
Nation. 4. the inheritances of the past. 5. the new formation of the German cultural nation. 6. cultural 
nation and national state. 7. liberalism and romanticism. 8. the attempt to found the German people's 
state. 9. the founding of the German power state. 10. the new German empire. - A timely writing, which, 
however, in order to be appreciated, presupposes knowledge of German history, and not infrequently 
challenges contradiction. F. B. 


A. Deichertsche Verlagsbuchhandlung (Werner Scholl) in Leipzig has sent us: 

1. "The Daily Forgiveness of Sins." Lecture delivered at the X. General Lutheran Conference at 
Lund by D. Ludwig Ihmels, Professor of Theology at Leipzig. Second, improved and enlarged edition. 
M. 1.50. 

2. "Hebrew Linguistics." Grammar, vocabulary, and practice pieces. By Dr. theol. et phil. 
Wilhelm Lotz, 0. professor at the University of Erlangen. Second, revised and increased edition. Price 
M. 3.60. - Both excellent writings, which we gladly recommend. The former is directed against the 
Methodist view of sanctification among the community people, who have no real understanding of the 
fact that even Christians still sin much every day and therefore take comfort daily in divine forgiveness. 

F.B. 


CONVERSATIONS WITH LUTHER. Selections from recently published 
sources of the Table Talk translated and edited by Preserved Smith, Ph. D., and H. 
P. Galling er, Ph. D. The Pilgrim Press. Boston, New York, Chicago. 260 pages 
5X7, bound in cloth with gilt title. Price: $1.00 net. 


Preparations for the great Reformation anniversary of 1917 are multiplying, and one of the very 
best events is that Luther's works will be published in 
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English language should be made accessible to our people. This includes Lenker's edition of 
Luther's works, which has reached fourteen volumes, but has been stalled for some years; 
especially the new edition published in Philadelphia, which is calculated to have ten volumes, and 
of which two volumes have already appeared. We also include Sander's Devotional Readings 
from Luther's Works, and now the selection from Luther's Table Talks, which is presented in 
the present work in a handy format and with a beautiful layout. The name of Dr. Preserved Smith, 
who is well known as a Luther researcher in our country, and who, apart from articles in 
periodicals, has already appeared with two larger works on Luther: The Life and Letters of 
Martin Luther and Luther's Correspondence and Other Contemporary Letters, vouches 


for the good workmanship. Dr. Gallinger is professor of history at the Minderst vollere. The book 
contains first a lengthy introduction appropriate to the subject, then in 36 sections selected table 
speeches of Luther, partly arranged according to his life, partly according to the content under 
keywords, finally a bibliography and a valuable index. Luther's table speeches remain highly 
interesting for all times, because they bring his personality and idiosyncrasy so close to us; but on 
the other hand, they must never be regarded as decisive for his opinions and views, because they 
were not written out by Luther himself, but by students and table companions, and it cannot be 
proved that Luther expressed himself exactly in this way, quite apart from the fact that Luther 
spoke familiarly and not for the print, and would not have approved the publication. With the 
"recently published sources" in the title seems to be meant above all the new editing of the 
Tischreden in the Weimar edition of the works of Luther and Kroker's finding and publication 
"Luthers Tischreden in der Mathesischen Sammlung". In the introduction, Luther's coarse 
language and harsh words about the German peasants are also mentioned and disparagingly 
judged. But it should be emphasized even more that this was the way of the time, and that Luther 
had especially the peasant uprisings in mind. Among the references, the St. Louis edition of 
Luther's Table Talks, which, according to other publications, Dr. Smith probably knows and 
appreciates, would have deserved a mention. Prof. D. Tschackert, in the new edition of Kurtz's 
textbook of church history, judged of it: "The best complete edition up to that time" (of the 
Tischreden by Férstemann and Bindseil, which is mentioned in the present work) "is far surpassed 
in critical examination and careful utilization of all sources opened up up to that time by Prof. 
Hoppe's treatment of the 22nd volume of Walch's Luther edition, which was renewed in the 
discharge of the Missouri Synod." We recommend the work, which is also furnished with five good 
pictures (Luther, Katharina von Bora, Luther's House, Luther's Room, Luther's Family), to all 
readers especially interested in this very peculiar part of Luther's writings. L. F. 

THE SHADOW OF A CRIME. Based on the German Seile der Liebe of Alfred Ira. By 


Mary E. Ireland. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 30 Cts. 
This is a thrilling tale that can be confidently put into the hands of the young, and which older 
people will read with interest and benefit. 
F-B. 


THE TEACHINGS OF CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. By Prof. J. N. Kildahl, D. D. 


Augsburg Publishing House, Minneapolis, Minn. 10 


$n biefem' §efte toerben folgenbe gunite auSgeffiprt: Christian Science rejects the doctrine of 


the Trinity, the divinity of Jesus Christ, the conception of Christ by the Holy Spirit, the atonement 


of Christ, the death, resurrection, and ascension of Christ, the second coming of Christ, the doctrine 


of the forgiveness of sins, the efficacy of prayer, salvation by faith, the reality of sin, sickness, 


death, and evil, the existence of Satan, final judgment, the reality of matter and of our own birth 
and death.. 


F. B. 
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D. Stellhorn reviews in the February issue (1916) of the "Theologische Zeitblatter" a 
recently published collection of sermons by Father C. C. Schmidt, "Weg des Lebens" ("Way 
of Life"). He praises the beautiful language and the "almost without exception excellent 
content of the book," but does not refrain from launching the following attack on our Synod's 
doctrine of election by grace and conversion: The Missouri Synod, "in decided contrast to 
the whole Lutheran Church, understands the confession of the same in such a way that the 
election of grace has taken place, and conversion takes place without all regard to the 
conduct of man towards the converting and saving grace, so that, therefore, whoever is 
elected must simply be converted and saved, and cannot hinder this himself. Thus the 
thought may occur to one how then a Missourian preacher, who believes in such an absolute 
election of grace, simply asserting itself in the face of all opposition, and such a grace of 
conversion, irresistible in those who are elect, likewise simply asserting itself, will preach 
about the way of salvation." Thirty-five years ago, D. Walther, in connection with a very 
similar statement by Stellhorn, judged from this presentation of our standpoint 1) that 
"dialectical sleight of hand" is present here, by which "not only readers who are lazy and 
incapable of thinking, but also those who think but are unsuspecting, are easily deceived; 
not to mention the party people, who only too gladly want to be deceived by this." Here we 
have "the fallacia compositionis common among the synergists,” in that, "in order to veil the 
synergistic in the doctrine of the causes of election," the causes of reprobation are added, 
"in order to prove that from these. Walther wrote: "Our opponents do it like false gamblers, 
who ... with great agility know how to get a certain card to lie in a certain place, where it does 
not belong. Thus our opponents know how to give the choice a position of non-choice by a 
dialectical volte-face, which it does not have at all. As soon as a reader has seen through 
this artifice, all the arguments of our opponents go up in smoke." "Pure rationalism," he calls 
it, "when the opponents continue to infer from the causes of non-election or rejection the 
necessary cause of election, and, on the other hand, from the denial of a cause of election 
lying in man to the equally necessary denial of a cause of non-election or rejection lying in 
man." Only in this way do we think we can justly assert, "that the difference, that some are 
converted while others are not, and that God has chosen some while He has not chosen 
others, lies in man, namely, in the final free choice of his will, not in God alone." (P. 411.) - 
To be sure, not only Walther, but also his opponents (L. u. W. 1881, p. 406) made the 
distinction between election and non-election (reprobation), but as little as then do our 
opponents now understand by these terms, 


1) Liu. W. 1881, p. 404 ff. 
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what we understand by it. Scripture speaks unmistakably of an ek-Aoy7, Christian 
dogmatics of an e-lectio, election in the sense of choice; the Confession testifies that 
election "is only over the children of God"; but our opponents say quite unmistakably 
that election is par excellence "identical with the general council of salvation of God," 
"Testimonies," 1914 (Ohio), p. 15. 15. Yes, "according to the divine will of salvation, 
considered in and of itself, election also includes the ungodly." (L. c.) 2) We see that 
in the distinction between elect and non-elect, which is also acknowledged by our 
opponents, they find something quite different from us, since their concept of election 
is different. For to them this is not an election, but merely a confirmation of the general 
will of salvation in those who accept salvation and persist in believing. Thus, then, 
the word "Calvinism" has been coined and applied to all who believe a real election 
of certain persons to faith and eternal life as a cause of calling, conversion, 
sanctification, perseverance, and beatification. One cannot help asking oneself 
whether our theologians and orthodox theologians in the age of the Formula of 
Concord have ever spoken in such an ambiguous way that at least the suspicion of 
Calvinism seems to be justified to a certain extent. Has it ever been spoken of by us 
as if it were really a passing of grace to the one, a richer grace to those who are 
blessed? We would like to attribute the terrible distortion of our doctrine, as it is again 
in that review by D. Stellhorn, to some extent to our carelessness, to our imprecision, 
if that were possible; for then, in a somewhat sharper version of misunderstood 
phrases on our part, the way to understanding would be paved. How gladly that would 
happen! But the facts do not permit this "bestowal" of omissions such as the one 
quoted at the beginning. No, just where the point of controversy came up, where it 
was a question of the difference between election and reprobation, elect and non- 
elect, we - and even the old dogmatists - spoke with the greatest care, with almost 
embarrassing precision in the formulation of thoughts. Chemnitz writes in his 
"Enchiridion," p. 1138, concerning the saying, "Few are called," etc.: "But those who 
do not hear Christ's voice, or do not follow the voice they have heard, and persist in 
such a nature, are not elect, as declared above. And so many are called, and few 
are chosen." 3) Let us note with what sharpness Walther, "L. u. W." 1883, p. 92, 
rejects every reproach of the absolute doctrine of election: "As for the mystery of the 
discretio personarum, according to our doctrine it does not consist at all in this, that 
we do not know why those who are not chosen are not chosen, but in this, that we 
do not know why we in particular are chosen before others. This is clearly revealed 
in God's Word; for the cause of it, according to the Scriptures, lies in man himself; 
not in the unwillingness of God, but in the unwillingness and unwillingness of man 
alone. 


2) Cf. "Kirchenzeitung" of 8 April 1916, report on a disputation: "The election of grace: 
Father Berg" (Ohio Synod) "declares on the ground of Holy Scripture: God wills that all men be 
helped, and all come to the knowledge of the truth." 

3) Cf. F.C., p. 713, § 40. 
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The word of God, however, does not reveal to us in the same way why we are chosen 
above others. This, on the other hand, why we in particular are chosen before others, is 
not revealed to us in the same way in God's Word." Already earlier St6ckhardt had written: 
With those who perish, "their unbelief, their persistent unbelief, which resists to the last 
the grace of God, the enticing, urging, compelling of the Holy Spirit, is the only ground of 
their damnation. . . . Their unbelief has caused God not to make them blessed, as he 
would have them, but to condemn them. And because non-election is used identically with 
reprobation, we may also with Chemnitz thus express ourselves, that for this very reason, 
because they persistently resist the Holy Spirit, they are not elect." (L. u. W., 1881, p. 
365.) In the same year Walther, in his "Illumination of Stellhorn's Treatise," wrote: "We 
have continued to confess the doctrine that those who are not elect are not elect for the 
sake of their foreseen stiff-necked unbelief and wanton, obstinate resistance" (pp. 13 & 
19). And when Luther's letter (L. u. W., 1881, p. 241) is quoted, "Those who have gone 
forth from us are not predestinated," it will be remembered that in the same connection 
Luther says, "The predestination of God is to many a cause to stand, to none a cause to 
fall." In short, as far as we can see, extreme caution has been exercised in the use of 
expressions dealing with the blessed and the lost, so that it may be made quite clear that 
he who becomes blessed becomes blessed "in the way which God has made for all men, 
and from which no man is excluded according to God's will." So Stéckhardt to the passage 
Rom. 9, 13: "However, election has, according to the concept to the necessary correlate 
others who are not chosen, or a crowd from which the subjects are chosen. Jacob is 
chosen and called, not Esau. 4) The children of God who are finally saved are chosen out 
of the massa perdita. But with this," adds St6ckhardt at once, "no mpd“go1c & coi in malam 
partem, no predestination to damnation is set and given. Nor has such a one the slightest 
support in the present text. What the cause of damnation is, Paul does not say in our 
place, but comes . . yet comes to speak of it." (Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, 
pp. 431 f.) He who does not agree with such an exposition either does not dare to take 
the term "election" seriously, namely, as a real out-choice, 5) or has 
indeed a concept of 


4) Stdckhardt, as little as Luther, wants to judge Esau's end, but assumes that he finally became 
blessed. Esau is here representative of nature as Jacob is of grace: as little as God was determined 
by a better behavior of the former in the election of Jacob and non-election of Esau as the progenitor 
of Israel, so little is he determined by a better behavior of those whom he has chosen in the election 
of grace. The election of Jacob to be the progenitor of God's people is an analogue of the 
predestination of those chosen to eternal life. Therefore the use of the example where Paul speaks of 
election and rejection (9, 14 ff.). 

5) "Everyone can see that it makes no sense to speak of a choice or, which is the same thing 
here, of a selection, if it is made of all men; for a selection that is made of all men without exception is 
an absurdity, a contradiction in terms. A selection, after all, indicates that one does not take all, but 
only some of all, be they few or 
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of election, which deviates from Scripture. But in no case is one justified, as D. Stellhorn now 
does again, in inferring absolute predestination from our exposition of the doctrine of election. 
That judgment of 1881 (L. u. W., p. 247) still has its application today: "Only by distorting our 
doctrine does one gain the apparent right to come out against us. Christians, if our doctrine were 
set forth as it is really conducted by us, would at once ask our opponents, ‘What do you actually 
want by crying "Calvinism"?' " G. 

Full reports are now available of the Preparatory Conference held at Garden City, 
N. Y., January 4-7. Representatives had appeared from the Episcopal Church, from the 
Congregational Fellowship, from various Baptist and Presbyterian: bodies, Reformed, members 
of the Brethren Church, Disciples of Christ (Campbellites), Quakers, and General Synodists. 
The latter was the only one among the Lutheran synods to have representation. The General 
Council had also been invited, but had declined, with a lengthy statement of reasons which had 
been elevated to a resolution by the last meeting of that body. In the Lutheran Church Work 
and Observer, Dr. J. B. Remensnhder, one of the representatives of the General Synod, now 
reports that it had been his honor to deliver the only formal address, and that he had used this 
opportunity "to present a sketch of generic Christianity from an essential Lutheran 
standpoint." He believes he may rely on the testimony of his Lutheran colleagues for the 
assertion that he made no attempt "to modify Lutheran convictions"; "assuredly it was a 
rare opportunity to present before so distinguished a gathering a statement of the generic 
Lutheran faith." "The generic Lutheran faith" is a favorite expression of v- Remensnyder's, 
and what he had in mind under this vague term is once clear from the report of his address to the 
Garden City Conference. After the General Synod had also determined by resolution its approval 
of the Augsburg Confession, it was really to be hoped that at least this "generic" confession of 
the Lutheran Church would have been held up as the ideal of a platform for reunited Christendom. 
But there is nothing of this in the report of Remensnyder's address, which was intended to deal 
with the doctrinal basis of the invitation to the planned world conference (Conference on Faith 
and Order). Rather, Remensnyder argued that to achieve ecclesiastical unity, agreement on four 
doctrines was necessary; if the God-manhood of JEsu, redemption through the cross, the 
resurrection of JEsu, and the unity of the Christian church were acknowledged by the various 
communions, then the Christian communions could dwell together under one church roof. 
"Schisms have come alike from demanding too little and too much. Only by avoiding 
both extremes, with faith and yet with charity, could they dwell in one Christian home 
until the One Holy Catholic Church should be realized." Such sayings from a Lutheran are 
distressing. In vain do we seek here a reference to the fundamental doctrines of the inspiration 
of Scripture and of the 


many, chooses. Even a child can see that. But the Formula of Concord also says this quite 
expressly." (Walther, The Doctrine of the Election of Grace, p. 44.) 
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Justification by Faith, on the Sola Gratia, on the Scriptural Doctrine of the Sacraments. 
In his report Remensnyder says that it was really strange with what approval his lecture 
was received. Had he even proposed the Apostolicum as the basis of mutual recognition, 
and received the approval of the conference for it, it would have been rather strange to 
call it so. Thus we can only wonder at the delusion which comes to light when 
Remensnyder says at the end of his report: "Such a platform for our Lutheran ideas [!] 
would seem to show that it was a duty to take part in this great movement for unity, provided 
that we be carefully on our guard against any harmful weakening compromise"! To us, any 
union base that embraces less than our Lutheran confession is a "fatally weakening 
compromise." And what else than a grain compromise en gross is indicated by the fact 
that here Presbyterians, Baptists, Campbellites, and Quakers could sing together with 
Episcopalians, Congregationalists, and Methodists, according to the present report, 
"Blest be the tie that binds Our hearts in Christian love, The fellowship of kindred minds Is 
like to that above"? The very fact that the "fellowship of kindred minds" included the 
Quaker should have made D. Remensnyder waver somewhat in the judgment of a 
Presbyterian which he quotes in his report, namely, that the general approval of 
Remensnyder's address was proof "that American Christianity is more soundly 
evangelical than we had hoped." The other pronouncements which fell from the 
representatives of the General Synod at this meeting must also be characterized as most 
unsatisfactory, if not as an open betrayal of Scriptural truth. At the closing session, D. 
Singmaster, of Gettysburg, presided. He was introduced by a Quaker. In gratitude for the 
honor done him on that side, Singmaster testified that the Quakers were "small in 
numbers, but strong in their faith in the Spirit. He hoped that they might, in Quaker phrase, 
‘be favored’ to put themselves in the sweep of the tide that the Spirit of God, in its flow, 
might carry them to the completion of their task." Should it really not have been present to 
Mr. D. Singmaster that the Quakers always speak of the "Spirit of God" and the "light of 
the Spirit" in marked contrast to the illumination of Scripture, take the "inner light" of the 
Spirit as the only source of knowledge, and for this reason alone stand outside visible 
Christianity? What an outrageous play with words that touch our inner life of faith is it to 
speak of "strong faith in the Spirit"! 
G. 

The report on the Garden City conference does not speak with sufficient clarity 
about the purpose of polemics. "Centuries of polemics have left us unable to comprehend 
irenies." This is an inaccurate juxtaposition. Right-wing polemics are not at all on taut 
terms with right-wing irenics. Yes, at bottom, jrenics or henotics (peace theology) is just 
a special way of treating stripe theology or polemics. The abuse of either is reprehensible. 
If the polemic goes beyond its purpose, that is, if it attempts more or something other 
than to convince the adversary of his error by Scriptural proof and to warn the adherents 
of truth against falsehood, it belongs to 
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they no longer into theology. Where there is another purpose than that which gives us 
Gal. 1, 6 ff; 3, 1; 4, 9 ff; 5, 7 ff; Phil. 3, 2. 18 ff; 1 Cor. 15, 12 ff; 2 Cor. 11, 13; 2 Thess. 
2, 1 ff; 1 John 2, 18 ff; 4, 1 ff; 2 John. 

7 ff.; 3 John 9 ff. ; Revelation 2, 6. 14 ff. etc., there may still be arguments about religion, 
but the rightful polemical use of the Word of God does not take place. On the other 
hand, where irenicism, to use Hagenbach's expression, amounts to "a good-natured 
covering up of differences and arbitrary blunting of sharp points," again there can be 
no question of right theological activity. Right Irenicism seeks to make peace in such a 
way that it tries to remove from the opponent prejudices and delusions which are 
present in him with regard to the doctrine which he opposes or thinks he opposes. It is 
nothing else than polemics on the defensive. The strategy of the struggle is the same: 
the object is to win over the opponent, and, if he cannot be won over, to warn the 
adherents of the truth against him; but the tactics are different: here an attack on the 
false position of the opponent, there, in irenics, an endeavour to convince him of the 
truth of what he is fighting against, or to deprive him of false views as to the opposition 
which exists. By proceeding from the principle that only by assenting to the teaching of 
the Word of God can a peace pleasing to God be attained, every theological polemic, 
rightly handled, serves ecclesiastical peace, is an application of the usus elenchtieus 
with a truly irenic purpose, and must not be set in opposition to irenic, as is done in the 
official report on the Garden City Conference (p. 18). Only where, on the one hand, the 
polemic would be dishonest, or, on the other hand, the irenic would have indifferentism 
as its point of departure, would a contrast be to be stated. Again, the fact that faulty 
logic or carnal zeal may be at work in polemics does not in itself make them 
reprehensible, any more than unionist irenicism can be excused by the fact that those 
who practice it are borne up by genuine love for the Church and other undoubtedly 
noble motives. Where irenicism, as was the case in Garden City, now seeks to take 
the place of polemic, it already marks itself as thoroughly indifferentist. By 
compromising, however, one achieves a peace, but one by which the neck of truth is 
broken. Irenicism, which is of a right-wing nature, goes hand in hand with right-wing 
polemics at all times. Both are most perfectly coupled in Chemnitz's "Examen Concilii 
Tridentini," "the first fruit, and the best, of Lutheran polemics." G. 

Newer theology has also penetrated the Sunday school literature of the 
Methodists. The annual meeting was prompted to protest against the prevalence of 
unbelief in the textbooks and other teaching materials. A petition, worded as follows, is 
at present being circulated among the Methodist clergy, and also in the congregations: 
"Whereas it is declared by responsible persons that doctrines not only antagonistic, but 
destructive of evangelical standards are advocated in books issued by The Methodist Book 
Concern, are propagated in Methodist Sunday-school periodicals and other Sunday-school 
literature, and are taught by instructors in Methodist schools and colleges, therefore we, 
the undersigned ministerial and lay members of the Methodist Episcopal Church, hereby 
appeal to your honorable body 
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to take such action as will secure the maintenance of the standards 0” evangelical 
Christianity and of the Methodist Episcopal Church at your present session." Whether the 
Methodists will succeed in stopping the intrusion of a radically unbelieving theology into 
their Sunday school textbooks remains to be seen. The Northern Presbyterians 
succeeded two years ago in holding a sort of sweep in this respect with themselves; but 
whether this will be possible with the Methodists’ denominationalism almost entirely 
diminished is very doubtful. G. 

American Polishness and Roman Absolutism. The "Kurher Polski," a Polish 
newspaper published in Milwaukee, has lost its case against Archbishop Messmer. The 
"Kurher" is an independent paper which has its main readership among Milwaukee's 
85,000 Poles. It was founded 27 years ago as a representative of the rights of the Polish 
Catholic laity against the tyranny of the priests and bishops. In the number of April 18, 
1914, appeared a supplement of four pages in which the question was asked and 
answered: "What is lacking in the four million Polish-Americans of this country?" The 
answer was out on a demand that the Poles must be granted better education, a free 
press, religious liberty, and equality for all before they could be right. These demands 
were further elaborated. Reference was made to a number of suits brought by members 
of the priesthood against Michael Kruzka, the editor of the "Kuryer," and against that 
paper. In 1912, five Catholic bishops in Wisconsin and Michigan declared a public 
boycott against the "Kuryer Polski," as a result of which that paper sued them for 
$100,000 damages. On January 7, 1911, the editor of the paper was sued for $200,000 
for character disparagement. This case was decided against the plaintiffs and in favor of 
the defendant on April 6, 1914. Several other cases were cited in the supplement of April 
18, 1914, involving the rights of members of Catholic organizations. In view of these 
many court cases, the "Kuryer Polski" went on to say: "What is the basis of these 
lawsuits? Why is there so much unrest among the Poles? Are they more quarrelsome 
than other people? No, that is not it. It is not personal differences that are being aired 
here. The Poles are striving to shake off the shackles of medieval slavery in which their 
spiritual masters held them for centuries. It is the spirit of light and liberty struggling 
against the spirit of darkness and oppression; the spirit of religious liberty struggling 
against the spirit of the "Holy Inquisition’; the spirit of American civil liberty struggling 
against the spirit of a medieval, foreign, despotic tyranny; the spirit of the Constitution of 
the United States struggling against the foreign laws of the Dark Ages. That is why there 
is now a ferment in the Polish-American people. These Poles want to be free and 
enlightened American citizens, while on the other hand their former spiritual masters are 
using all legal and illegal means to keep them in ignorance and servitude, and are 
imposing boycotts and legal proceedings against such newspapers as endeavor to 
enlighten the Polish-American people and make good citizens of them. 
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complain. The 'Kuryer Polski'," the article continues, "does not attack the Catholic 
religion or any other religion. We stand for religious freedom and equal freedom for all. 
The American citizen who wants to belong to a certain church should have that 
freedom and not be harassed. He also does not have to account to anyone for his 
faith. He should not be persecuted for his faith, whether he be a Jew, a Protestant, or 
a Catholic. A communicant of the Roman Catholic Church should not be ridiculed, 
harassed, or persecuted because he is a faithful Catholic; but, on the other hand, 
neither should he be excluded from the society of others, boycotted, and persecuted 
because he does not render obedience to his Church in all things. We believe in 
religion [!], and religion must have its churches and its clergy. But we do not believe in 
the abuse of religion, of the church, and of the priestly office, to keep the people 
ignorant, that they may be exploited for pecuniary purposes, or used to persecute 
those who wish to enlighten the people. We stand for religious liberty; but are decidedly 
opposed to ecclesiastical-political organizations, and to the endeavor of such 
organizations to subjugate the people and the country, to exalt themselves above the 
laws of the land, to stem the tide of progress and civilization, and to re-establish the 
despotic rule of the Church of the Middle Ages over a free land and people. But this is 
why the 'Kuryer Polski' is so bitterly persecuted in all sorts of ways and by all sorts of 
means." The paper then explained how this struggle between the priesthood and the 
Catholic laity had developed. Only a few years ago about 96 percent of all Poles here 
were very devoted Catholics. They had willingly submitted to all rules, decrees, 
demands and commandments of the priests and the higher church authorities. But 
through a "progressive" (more accurately, "infidel") press they had gradually become 
more "enlightened" and informed, both about their civil and their ecclesiastical rights. 
Then they began to make certain demands, such as: "1. That the many gross abuses 
in the financial administration of the 1000 Polish parishes in this country should cease; 
2. That the administration of finances and church property should be placed in the 
hands of the lay members; 3. That the bishops and priests should treat the people in 
a less brutal and more decent manner; 4. That they should have the right to keep, as 
a means of enlightenment, such newspapers as they themselves chose; 6. That either 
the parochial schools should be elevated, or the Poles should have the right to send 
their children to the public schools, in order that they may receive the best possible 
education, and may desire to be brought up as good citizens of this country as 
possible." In response to these demands, the article concludes, the chief shepherds 
declared: "1. That 'the Roman Catholic Church is an absolute autocracy'; 2. That 
consequently 'her subjects have absolutely no voice in the affairs of the Church’; 3. 
That 'they must submit absolutely to the decrees and demands of the priests and 
bishops, without any objection or protest’; 4. That ‘the Church has the sole right to 
decide what Catholics may read, or what kind of education the children of Catholic 
parents may receive’; 5. That 'the laws of the Church are the only laws of the Catholic 
Church". 
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are higher than the laws of the land". Since then, the "Kuryer" has often cited 
examples of the effectiveness of the boycott imposed on it. In one case a nun took 
a snack from a schoolgirl during lunch break and threw it into the yard because it 
was wrapped in the "Kuryer Polski". Quite American, the trial of the Archbishop 
dragged on from one year to the next until, on March 14 of this year, the decision 
was finally announced. The State Supreme Court rendered its verdict in favor of 
the Archbishop and against the "Kuryer" - a reasonable verdict, it seems to us. The 
Archbishop and the Bishops subordinate to him have, according to this judgment, 
the right to impose excommunication on Catholics who read, hold, or write for it, a 
paper which "undermines Catholic faith and discipline." A reasonable decision; for, 
certain as it is that, under the existing freedom of press, articles like the one cited 
may be circulated in print, it is equally certain, on the other hand, that the 
ecclesiastical authorities may impose ecclesiastical penalties on those who support 
such agitation. It would be a very different matter if it were desired either to punish 
the readers of such periodicals by the secular arm, or to compel the editors and 
publishers of the same, as is now being attempted to be done by two bills in 
Congress, to keep silent about Roman absolutism. G. 

Jesuits there are now 16,894 in the world. Of these, 8262 are priests, 4481 
are scholastics, and 4151 are lay brothers. In the United States there are 2676 
Jesuits. Of these, 1211 are priests, 910 scholastics, and 555 lay brothers. They are 
distributed among the four religious provinces of our country, as follows: Maryland 
and New York, 895 members; Missouri, 859; California, 404; New Orleans, 243. 
Besides these 2676, there are 256 Jesuits belonging to European provinces of the 
Order, working in the Philippines, Colorado, and New Mexico. Since January 1, 
1914, the increase in the number of friars here amounted to 58, in the whole world 
180. In proportion to its small number of members the "Society of Jesus" is the most 
influential association in the world. The figures quoted are taken from the Jesuit 
journal "America". 

G. 


ll. foreign 


The following theses of Freimund are directed against the plan to unite all 
"directions" in the Lutheran as well as in the Protestant and Uniate regional churches 
of Germany into a "Reichskirche" after the war: "1. We hope and pray to God that the 
war, as well as our people, will benefit the Lutheran Church and that it will have a good 
and profitable end for both. (2) In particular, we hope and pray that our church will profit 
from what English nature and English Christianity will lose in influence and spread as a 
result of this war. (3) All attempts, which are already in the offing, to use the greatly 
increased national consciousness after the war to bring about an ecclesiastical 
unification of German Protestantism, which would not have the unchanged Augsburg 
Confession as its basis, must be most resolutely resisted, since such a unification would 
mean the downfall of the Lutheran Church in Germany and would be a betrayal of it and 
a sin against God's truth. 
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would be. 4. A further expansion of the Berlin church committee by drawing in synodical 
deputies is also to be decisively rejected as a step forward on the slippery slope leading 
to the united German imperial church." From other quarters, too, the Lutheran people 
are urged to be on their guard against these plans for unification. When Prof. Feine in 
Halle suggested a "working community" of all church organizations not confined to a 
particular regional church area, the Strassburg "Theologischen Blatter" replied, "So 
again a new attempt at union! One wants to achieve a closer acquaintance [which is not 
always desirable, to know each other better! Red.], to avoid unnecessary polemics 
[alone, the polemics would be nourished all the more by such unnatural union. Red.], 
open the eye to the great and necessary [what is the great and necessary? Opinions 
differ on this, and would remain so, and even more so after such a ‘pairing’. Red.]. In 
one word, 'the evangelical-church work' is to be promoted by it. What is this 'evangelical- 
church' work which would be common to all associations? On this the story is silent." 
That it is by no means the intention of the liberal tendencies, where they have the reins 
in their hands, to give even fair representation to the believing circles through such a 
working community, is already evident from the preparatory work for such joint activity. 
In Berlin, at the invitation of the Central Committee for Inner Mission, a "working 
community" of the larger Protestant charitable associations came into being. It was 
believed that the joint work that had been done to alleviate the hardships of war could 
now also be carried out in the area of specifically church-related work (night mission, 
etc.). But the right-wing (positive) press soon found reason to express its mistrust, 
because in the invitations to the preparatory meetings one had strictly adhered to the 
unbelieving direction. For example, the "Evangelical Federation," the "Evangelical 
Social Congress" had been asked to represent them, but not the "General Positive 
Association," the central church organization of the Right. "We understand," wrote one 
in the organ of the positive direction, "the desire for greater unity, but then one would 
not have to begin with the deniers of revelation and exclude representatives of revelation 
from the outset." From the incident it is quite clear, the deniers of revelation, that is, the 
representatives of the radical direction, advocate a "working community" in which they 
have a "controlling interest." This is the famous tolerance of liberals. The positives, 
however, should not complain that they have been excluded from a working community 
which would only have led to further denials if they had been granted equal rights. 
Whatever denominational support is still to be found among the adherents of the 
believing tendency must be lost under such co-operation with the opponents of a Biblical 
Christianity. G. 

Dissolution of the University in Dorpat. After the Polytechnic in Riga, which was 
brought into being by German efforts, has already been transferred to Moscow, the 
formerly German university in Dorpat has now also met its fate. It has been moved to 
Perm in the extreme east of Russia. 
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was laid. Founded in 1632 by the Swedish King Gustav Adolf, several times abolished 
and temporarily restored by the Russians, the beautiful Dorpat ("the Nordic Heidelberg") 
had been a flourishing planting place of German science and culture since 1801, until in 
the eighties under Alexander III the decline began, and in 1893 the university became 
completely Russian under the name “Jurjew". Since then, the number of students has 
dropped from 1800 to 400. 

(Announcement from the Association for German Studies.) 


Lutherans in Poland. With the exception of a few thousand Poles of Slavic 
descent, the entire Lutheran population of Poland is of German stock and speaks or 
understands German. Of the 70 pastors, only 7 are of Slavic origin. Services are held in 
104 churches. Besides the 66 parishes and 38 individual congregations, there are 382 
preaching places with chapels or meeting rooms. Over the small congregations 260 
laymen are appointed as "cantors". These lead the services, baptize children, bury the 
dead and also give religious instruction. These cantors receive some of their training in 
Old Tschau in Silesia. In Warsaw there is a very large Lutheran congregation served by 
five pastors. It owns an orphanage with 200 acres of land. Lodz also had two very 
populous congregations, which at the outbreak of the war were in the process of building 
handsome houses of worship for two new branch congregations. G. 

The Japanese Government is so decent that it lets all Germans in the country go 
quietly in spite of the war. The Germans in Tsingtau are also treated well. Mission 
Director Voskamp, who was working in Tsingtau at the outbreak of the war, writes to us 
on February 9: "God has stood by us with His grace in all our need. Even though | am 
restricted in my freedom of movement as a prisoner of war who is not allowed to leave 
the soft area of the city, | am glad to be able to preach the gospel regularly to the two 
churches in the Chinese suburbs of Dabandan and Taitungtschen. | have also been able 
to reopen the school on a modest scale. A small congregation in Jatu (that is, 'Hebe-das- 
Haupt-auf') has made it possible to complete a small house of worship in spite of their 
poverty. The Lutheran’ is the only paper | receive, although late. At Christmas my wife 
and | have been allowed to send parcels to the brethren imprisoned in Japan, and nearly 
two-thirds of my library | have been allowed to send to Siberia. | hope that the books, 
mostly older edifying literature, will be of blessing to the Germans hungry for reading 
material in the inhospitable wastelands of Siberia." - The most sensitive thing for the 
Germans in Japan is that no more business can be done. Both import and export trade 
has been made practically impossible for the Germans who have been cut off from their 
homeland, and there is hardly one among them who has not suffered heavy losses. But 
here, too, it has proved true that necessity teaches us to pray. Church attendance in 
Kobe, for example, where the German colony still numbers 150 members, has, according 
to a report by Missionary Schiller, increased in a surprising manner. There are now over 
4000 Germans prisoners of war in the whole of Japan. They have been scattered in 
twelve places all over the country. Missionary Schiller has obtained permission, though 
not without difficulty, 
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Liese camps and to minister to the prisoners, after he had assured them on oath that 
he would only speak about religion and what was comforting. On one occasion an 
extract from the sermon he had preached there appeared in the newspaper of the place 
in question. everywhere the prisoners are well treated. Disease hardly ever occurs, for 
the sanitary facilities are excellent, and in some places the internees are even allowed 
to take long marches. "At Osaka," writes Schiller, "| found a piano and a choir of singers 
at the service, and at Tokushima a string orchestra and a choir of singers. In Marugama 
the interned (Berlin) missionaries sometimes hold church services; a chorale is also 
sung there together every evening, and the sergeant in charge asked me to inform the 
other camps of this. A harmonium was also available there. There is no missionary in 
Tokushima, but the senior officer sometimes holds a service there; Christmas trees 
were burning in all the camps; they had been donated by the American-Japanese Young 
Men's Associations. Our Kaiser's birthday could also be festively celebrated in the 
camps. . .. The Japanese population (all heathens) has so far always behaved correctly 
and sympathetically toward the prisoners, just as friendliness and kindness are 
characteristic of the Japanese character 

Perhaps the strangest thing that the war has produced in ‘ispan’ is a letter of 
consolation written to the captured Germans in Tokyo by the Buddhist Young Men's 
Associations of that country. It read thus, "The Japanese Young Buddhist Association 
is honoured to greet the glorious defenders of Tsingtau. There can be no question of 
enmity between you and us. There is no hatred at all between Germans and Japanese. 
Unfortunately, the terrible European war has cast its shadow as far as Japan and put 
our fifty-year friendship to a severe test. The mere thought that friends have drawn 
swords against each other fills with deep pain the heart of young Buddhists who seek 
to realize as their highest ideal the Buddhist precept of equal love towards all without 
distinction. You, gentlemen, in the service of the fatherland, like heroes, defended to the 
utmost the fortress of Tsingtau. Only then did you leave. Our hearts are filled with 
admiration and sympathy. Each of you has done his duty with contempt for death. In 
our eyes, this means fulfilling the highest commandment of Buddhism by deed; faithful 
devotion to duty is the only foundation on which eternal world peace can one day be 
realized. This conviction can give you a comforting satisfaction. From the depths of our 
hearts we testify to you our admiring esteem, and join with it the expression of joyful 
hope that the old friendship will soon shine again in unclouded splendor." Even more 
gratifying than this after all somewhat phrasal letter of consolation from the Buddhist 
youth is an essay by a Japanese Christian in the "Kiristokoyo Sekai." Here Mr. 
Kjurschiro writes, among other things: "Christianity was admittedly too weak to prevent 
the outbreak of war, but it was not Christianity that caused the war, but everything 
opposed to Christianity. The enormous armaments of war, 
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materialistic civilization, the tyranny of capitalism, the power politics of the military, these 
and other things have caused this tremendous explosion in Europe. ... . . But the war itself 
has produced numerous admirable examples of patriotism and self-sacrifice in all 
countries. ... In other words, Christianity, which is the basis of patriotism in the West, has 
found an opportunity to prove its influence and value superior to non-Christian influences. 
Now Christianity can also bring proof that it is wrong to say that it is incompatible with 
patriotism, as the Japanese have often asserted." These letters are printed in German 
translation in the "Zeitschrift fur Missionskunde und Religionswissenschaft" 1915, No. 6 
and 7, with the remark that the re-establishment of good relations between Japan and 
Germany is by no means an impossibility, and that an important task falls to the mission in 
this connection. G. 

The Holy Land has been hit by a plague of locusts of a size not seen since 1865. 
Although the government had ordered everyone to deliver a certain amount of locust eggs, 
and' as a result of this order more than half a million eggs were collected and eaten in the 
district of Jerusalem alone in one month, uncounted locust armies flooded city and country. 
For days the owners of fields and gardens fought the terrible invaders by digging vessels 
filled with water into the earth and endeavoring to scare away the swarms advancing over 
the heap wall; the schools emptied as every child was hired for this defensive struggle. But 
in the end all was of no avail; the fields and gardens, including those of the little German 
missionary congregations of Bethlehem, Bethdjala, and Beth Sahur, the vineyard, the fruit 
trees, and the vegetable gardens of the Armenian Orphanage in Bethlehem suffered 
terribly; not a single green leaf remained. The vines, the olives, and the mulberry trees 
stand bare, and from the beds the last trace of cheerful growth has disappeared. "Our 
garden," writes the householder of the Armenian Orphanage, "has become a desert; a 
piece of life's work has been destroyed. The fields of Bethlehem resemble a winter 
landscape over which lies blazing heat from the sun. Of course, the distress among the 
members of the community is now considerable, especially as the inflation is great anyway, 
the builders and craftsmen now have no income, and the manufacture of mother-of-pearl 
and olive-wood wares, which otherwise brought many a good income, has had to cease in 
consequence of the war, which has entirely cut off the tourist trade." - As is reported from 
the Syrian Orphanage, the Turkish Government in Palestine is offering for sale all the 
landed property of the deposed Sultan, in order to get hold of what appears to be very 
necessary money. A large part of this property is in Palestine, embracing nearly the whole 
Jordan valley from the Sea of Galilee to the Dead Sea. It is supposed that the Jews will 
joyfully take up this offer, and will purchase a large part of the property, especially that 
situated in the Holy Land, in order thus to get possession of more and more of the land of 
their fathers. (Ev. K. Z.) 
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On the current state of the controversy. 


In a response of the "Theologische Zeitblatter" to D. Pieper's article "Will Unity 
Be?" (L. u. W. 60, p. 193) it is said (IV, 4, p. 300) that the Ohio Synod "has raised 
nothing new, hitherto unheard of in the Lutheran Church," and in refutation of this 
charge some "statements obstinately ignored by Missouri" 1) of Lutheran theologians 
from the Reformation century are cited. We may well imagine that the readers of the 
"Theological Periodicals" have been fully convinced by this defense of the charge that 
the doctrine of Ohio and his co-members is "something new and unheard of" in the 
Lutheran Church. Again, an accusation made by the Missourian side has been 
repulsed with victorious polemic. But - has this charge ever been made on our part 
against Ohio? And must we "obstinately ignore" "solemn declarations of highly 
respected theologians of our church" in order to point out the un-Lutheran in Ohio's 
official teaching? Let us deal with these questions somewhat in what follows. The 
purpose of this is, first of all, to place the doctrine of our opponents in its historical 
light, which seems to us indispensable to any clarification of the point of difference, 
and from here to gain guidelines for judging the present state of the controversy. 

First of all, it should be emphasized that it does not occur to us at all to present 
the teaching of the Ohio and lowa theologians and their comrades-in-arms in the 
General Council and in the General Synod as something "new, hitherto unheard of in 
the Lutheran Church". No, synergism is - alas! - nothing new in the church of the 
Lutheran confession. As early as 1560, Strigel taught at the Weimar 


1) Nicolai's and Lehser's sayings are cited, which are partly quite unobjectionable, and 
partly prove the sufficiently well-known fact that in the zeal against Calvinism one has taken 
uneven and wrong turns. The much more important Flacius has deviated in the opposite direction. 
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Disputation, in the will of the unconverted dwells a latent power, which becomes co-active 
for conversion. Whenever Strigel was cornered by Flacius at that colloquium, he answered 
evasively: "hominem non renatum non cooperari - at in conversione cooperatur". That man only 
cooperates, quatenus ex renovatione Spiritus Sancti datum est bonum volle (inasmuch as the 
willing of good has been communicated to him in conversion), he did not admit. Strigel taught 
a revival of powers slumbering in man, impotent in themselves, to be sure, but now re- 
activating themselves. This - and not merely, as defined in Ohio, the doctrine that man can 
be converted by natural forces - is what the history of dogma calls synergism. 

In his great work on the "Origin of Lutheran and Reformed Church Doctrine" 
Tschackert (p. 521) describes the following sentence from the Leipzig Interim (which 
Melanchthon, Major and other theologians accepted to the horror of faithful Lutherans like 
Corvinus) as a typical "synergistic way of teaching": "God begets man in such a way that his 
will also participates. We find this sentence again in a writing of the Wittenberg and Leipzig 
theologians against the Jenensians from the year 1570.2) The words quoted are mentioned 
there fol. Rriii in praise. The writing appeared in the course of the synergistic doctrinal 
dispute. What was it about? The question whether man can come to faith by his own efforts? 
Not at all. Not even the papists taught the unveiled Pelagianism at that time. The synergistic 
doctrine rather appears in the above-mentioned writing of the Melanchthonians in the 
following phrases: "When the human will is called by the voice of the gospel, it should know 
that God runs to meet it and precedes it, and that it must in turn go to meet God in knowledge 
of its weakness and invocation of the promised divine grace." (Fol. Nniii.) Here is spoken of 
the origin of the spiritual life. There is an invoking, an approaching of the will before 
conversion, that it may come with man to conversion. And this was opposed at the time as 
synergism. About the cur alii prae aliis? it is first properly said, They that perish have wilfully 
rejected the grace of God; but then, They that are saved "have wrestled and labored, that 
they may take hold of the word preached with faith, and accept it, and in such a struggle 
implore gracious help, strength, and government of the Holy Ghost from their hearts." (Fol. 
Ss.) There is no mystery here. (Note the "help." Already in Melanchthon is standing the "adju- 


2) Final Report and Declaration of the Theologians of the Two Universities, Leipzig and 
Wittenberg, etc. Wittenberg, printed by Hans Lust 1570. (This date, not 1571, as the Meuselsche 
Handlexikon states, is the original print in our possession). 
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vari" of the human unconverted will by the grace of God). Further, "He cometh to faith 
that resisteth not, but by the help of the Holy Ghost doth disposition to believe God's 
word." (Fol. Ssii.) Melanchthon's facultas se applicandi ad gratiam is also approved, 
with the express restriction, that the will does not send itself to grace by its own 
powers; but yet "the will of man also does and works something," (Fol. Ssiii.) "The will 
of man is moved and strengthened by the word, that it now also begins to applaud or 
believe." The will "is encouraged and awakened to ask [!] the more heartily the grace 
offered, and to grasp it with faith." (Fol. Tt.) According to this, the Holy Spirit does not 
create a new thing in man, but awakens to activity the powers which man has. Hence, 
also disertis verbis, a doctrine such as this is rejected: "If there is to be cooperatio and 
participation, a new spiritual light must first be kindled in our hearts by God through 
the Word" (Fol. Mmii). (Fol. Mmii.) This, however, would make conversion in solidum 
a work of the Spirit of God; for the kindling of the light in the heart is not a spiritual 
illumination preceding conversion, but is conversion itself. Nor would they allow this 
sentence to stand, "The new-born powers can and ought to cooperate." (Fol. Mmii.) 
For thereby it would be excluded that the participation already takes place in the act 
of conversion. On the other hand, the Leipzigers and Wittenbergers say, "When, in 
the beginning of the new birth, God enlightens the understanding by his word, the 
natural powers, which have been corrupted by sin, are thus helped again" 
(Melanchthon's adjuvarius!), "that their wounds" (only wounds? Where is the "dead in 
transgressions and sins"?) "begin to heal, and nature, if created by God, is not 
weakened, but strengthened and led on to good." (Fol. Mmiii.) And "if a man hear, 
learn, align himself with God's word, and begin to approach God" (now man has done 
his part!), "he shall know that God will surely help him through His Son and Holy Spirit, 
and graciously draw him to Himself" (Fol. Kki.). 

This is synergism in thetic and antithetical presentation. But from such 
statements it is also evident why we would not accuse the leaders of the Ohio and 
lowa Synods of having brought "new and unheard-of things" into the Lutheran Church. 
Or is it not obvious that we are dealing with the same antagonism which Amscdorf, 
Wigand, Musaus, HeBhusius, Index, Gallus, Westphal and others fought against in 
their day? Read the comments in the Ohio and lowa journals on human conduct as 
the decisive moment in conversion; read Keyser's Election and Conversion. Note the 
parallels that emerge. There is nothing new, un- 
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HEARD. Keyser, whose book has been greeted with such jubilation in all opposing 
camps, has the "spiritually enabled will" (p. 90) constant as the condition of conversion. 
"The willingness to have faith is the turning-point" (p. 36). Now, as then, the actual captious 
expression is not this: that man's will is active in conversion, 3) but this, that the will is 
placed by preparatory and antecedent grace in an equilibrium in which it can now choose 
death or life, in a state "in which the will has the power of alternate choice" (Keyser, p. 91). 
"God enables the sinner to choose to let himself be saved or not" (p. 100). "The sinner can 
decide whether he will let God save him or not." Wherein do these modes of speech differ 
from those approved in the aforesaid writing of the Leipzig and Wittenberg 
Cryptocalvinists, after the proceedings of Melanchthon: "Tantum velit, et Deus praecurrit" 
("If he [the sinner] only will, God hastens to meet him"); "trahit Deus, sed volentem trahit" 
("God zeucht, aber er zeucht den, der schon will"); "praecedente gratia, comitante 
voluntate" ("under antecedent grace and concomitant will"); "consentire vocationi vel ab ea 
dissentire, propriae voluntatis est" ("to consent to or resist the calling is in the faculty of the 
will") (1. c., fol. Ttii)? Here also lies the difference today. Here it must be decided whether 
or not one has come closer to ecclesial unity. 

Nor is there any difference here in the antithesis. The Synergists of the sixteenth 
century accused their opponents of teaching a grace which drags the sinner to heaven 
by the hair. (Fol. Ii, iii. ) They condemned "the whole dream of the new creation of good- 
will by divine compelling and forcible drawing away." (Fol. li, iii. ) The same argument is 
now operated against the scriptural account of conversion. It is said that he who does not 
share the Ohioan doctrine of conduct must teach that "nothing depends on the conduct 
of man"; man may "conduct himself as he pleases, both before and after his conversion; 
5) if God wished to convert him and make him blessed, he would already see to it, and 
that in an irresistible manner, that man did not hinder his conversion by his ungodly, 
perverse conduct." (Stellhorn, Theol. Zeitblatter, July 1914, p. 300.) 

Especially forced conversion figures excellently both in the literature of the 
Melanchthonians in the sixteenth century and in the writings of our opponents. From our 
doctrine it follows - so it is usually expressed - that God, with irresistible force, has 


3) Lou. W. 1872, p. 267; 1897, p. 163. 333. Cf. Formula of Concord, p. 608, § 83. 89. 
4) For this, read Pieper, "Zur Einigung", p. 29 f. 5) This is more than distortion. 
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Convert sinners. Often, however, one is less honest and says freshly, Missouri 
teaches a forced conversion. In this kind of polemic, too, Ohio and lowa act on 
sixteenth-century patterns. Not only did the Philippists accuse the Lutherans of 
teaching that man was to be likened to a block in the trade of conversion, but they 
lied in addition to this, that it was taught that man was converted "without 
contemplation of divine word, without eager desire," "could not even understand, 
grasp, nor apprehend the comfort of the gospel" (I. (I. c.); man is converted "whether 
he respects the word of God or not, whether he desires divine help or not, whether 
he thinks it is all the same, because regeneration is wrought in man by God alone 
out of pure grace and ineffable power and omnipotence, without any action or 
cooperation on our part" (I. c.). (I. c.) Is there any difference between this argument 
of the Philippists against the Scriptural truth of salvation by grace alone and the words 
of D. Stellhorn quoted above? Neither here nor in Keyser do we meet with anything 
new or unheard of on this point. Keyser argues in exactly the same way: if a moment 
of free will did not occur, then a "forced conversion" must be taught. (L. c., p. 101. 94. 
141, passim.) And in the Lutheran Standard. 

one asks again only recently (February 5, 1916): "If man in no sense has anything to 
do [ ?!] with accepting the Gospel or with believing, why appeal to him to do so?" So 
Missouri teaches that man "in no sense has anything to do with accepting the Gospel 
or with believing"! For such distortion of the opposing doctrine, however, one must 
go back to the time when "highly respected theologians" denigrated true 
Lutheranism. And the examples are as thick now as they were then. On page 296 of 
the July number, D. Stellhorn writes in the "Theologische Zeitblattern" that we taught 
with Calvin "that a man might be converted, he might behave against the converting 
grace as he pleased, or that grace irresistibly brought about the right conduct." Here 
as there the same picture. The Philippists reproach the theologians of Jenens twenty 
times in the above-mentioned Scripture for their "clotted conversion" and "clotted 
repentance," and conclude, as now in the "Theologische Zeitblattern," that man, 
according to our doctrine, may nefariously reject God's Word and the admonitions of 
the Spirit, but that he will be converted by irresistible grace. 6) 

The Formula of Concord cleared up the synergism of its time. It gave its 
judgment against the Wittenberg and Leipzig Philippists. It says: Yes, man in 
conversion is like a block and stone, he can add nothing at all to his enlightenment 
and 


6) What is to be said about this whole matter of man's resistance to the grace of God is 
found set forth in an unsurpassable manner in the Formula of Concord (pp. 603-610). 
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To do conversion, indeed, is worse than a block. Man "keepeth himself worse than a block, 
that he is contrary and hostile to God's will, except the Holy Ghost be strong in him, and 
bring faith . . . works." (p. 594, § 24.) "However, he can do nothing at all for his conversion, 
and in such a case is much worse than a stone and a block, for he resists the word and 
will of God until God awakens him from the death of sins, enlightens and renews him." (p. 
602, § 59.) The heart of the unregenerate man "is therefore compared by Scripture to a 
hard stone, which will not yield to him that toucheth it, but resisteth; and to a rude block, 
and to a wild, unruly beast,” in that he cannot work or assist in his own conversion. (P. 
593, § 19; 594, H 24.) The Confession rejects with Augustine the doctrine, "nostrum esse 
credere et velle, Dei autem, dare credentibus et volentibus facultatem ope- randi" ("the power 
that they might work something") (p. 595, § 27), and testifies that it is "unjustly taught to 
pretend that the unregenerate man still has so much power that he desires to accept the 
gospel, to comfort himself with the same, and therefore that the natural human will has 
some part in conversion." (p. 599, § 45.) 7) As "not resembling the form of sound doctrine," 
and therefore to be avoided, are called (p. 609, § 86) the expressions of the Philippists, 
which occur also in the Scripture mentioned several times above ("Deus trahit, sed 
volentem trahit," etc.). In conversion man is purely "subjectum patiens," which "does or 
Wirket nothing, but suffers" (p. 609, § 89). On the other hand, it is called the doctrine of 
the Synergists, that "man is not indeed," that is, completely, "dead to good in spiritual 
things, but grievously wounded and half dead"; "that the will may to some extent do 
something, though little and weakly, to it, help and cooperate, send and apply itself to the 
grace of God, and seize the same . . ." (p. 606, § 77). First follows vitalization (p. 590, § 
11, and often), then man is capable of even thinking anything right in spiritual things (p. 
591, § 12). Where it is taught that the will can do even the least thing, to accept the grace 
of God, this is synergism, which at bottom presupposes the use of natural powers for 
conversion (p. 607, § 17). Instead of a difference among men as to their conduct under 
the in 


7) Note that our Confession finds every doctrine of man's cooperation in conversion founded on 
the presupposition of man's natural aptitude to behave well against grace-this because some residue 
of good, however small, must be present if divine grace finds in the unconverted, impenitent, something 
capable of misworking to convert. Not only Pelagianism, but also semi-Pelagian synergism, denies, in 
essence, original sinful corruption. 
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As to the effects of grace (when compared one with another), the Formula of Concord 
states the doctrine of Scripture, that men behave themselves equally evil-"quam 
simillimi illis deprehensi"-"in that we were found in quite the same state as those [who 
are perishing]" when grace drew us to Christ (p. 717, § 60). The Spirit "begets" man; 
yea, "by the preaching and hearing of his word God worketh and breaketh our hearts" 
(p. 601, § 54). But he - and here we touch another point on which complete clarity 
must prevail, if ecclesiastical peace is to be attained on the ground of Scripture and 
the Lutheran Confession - it is not permissible for him who holds this doctrine (which 
is thus entirely a cooperation of the unconverted, impenitent man to his conversion, 
and wants to know nothing of a - comparatively - better conduct of those who become 
blessed before those who are lost), must not on that account be accused of teaching 
a compulsory conversion. What the synergists of the sixteenth century called a 
"dream," namely, that a new heart is created in man by the Word and Spirit of God, 
the Formula of Concord testifies to as Scriptural teaching, and indeed no forced 
conversion is thereby taught, for "though God does not compel man that he must 
become devout, yet God thus begets man that . . . a rebellious will becomes an 
obedient will." (S. 603, §60.) 

Synergism arose once again in the Lutheran Church a hundred years after 
Strigel's controversy 8), when Latermann spoke of a virtus collatae divinae gratiae and 
of gift powers (vires, quas illa donat), as well as of a state in which man could convert 
or not convert. Latermann, too, denied that one could speak of natural powers when 
speaking of conversion; but it was proved to him that, according to his doctrine of the 
use of endowed powers before conversion, an ability is assumed in man whereby, 
with the aid of the grace that comes with it, that which is necessary for conversion is 
accomplished. 9) Just as the Formula of Concord attributed every synergism to the 
assumption of a power for good in unconverted man. 

As often as synergism has occurred in the Christian Church, what Johann 
Gerhard perceived in the papists of his century holds true: "a durioribus majorum 
suorum vocibus abhorrere videntur," while they held "ipsos errorum nervos," "the inner 
essence of error." Gerhard proves that the scholastics did not understand the bare 


8) We refrain here from the pronouncements of individual good theologians who, in their 
zeal against Calvinism, fell into synergistic expressions, but did not deviate in their search. 
9) See Pieper, "On Unification," p. 28. 
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Pelagianism, 10) while the Jesuits oppose the idea that man can escape sin propria virtute 
and be converted without "auxilium Spiritus Sancti". God must first "enlighten the mind 
through antecedent grace"; 11) yes, the Romans even use the image of a stone to show 
how incapable man is of doing good 12) The will receives the power to act only through the 
antecedent grace of God. Again, Gerhard points out that synergism, even in this tamest 
form, presupposes the existence of natural spiritual powers, that is, it is Pelagianism and 
denies original sin. He writes: "Bellarminus proves quite clearly, when he describes how in 
conversion the will is moved, that he really means to say that man brings his natural powers 
into use and cooperates with grace." (S. 255, § 59.) 

In the journals of the Ohio and lowa Synods the blatant naked Pelagian phrases no 
longer occur, which were to be heard in some utterances at the beginning of the controversy. 
A durioribus majorum suorum vocibus abhorrere videntur, cum interim ipsos errorum nervos 
retineant, must apply from our present opponents, as long as a cooperation of the human 
will in conversion, a different conduct of man under the influences of grace, is taught as a 
ground of explanation of election, and the Church, which stands wholly and fully on the 
ground of the Word of God and the Lutheran Confession, precisely because it knows no 
explanation of the mystery, is charged with "absolute election" and "forced conversion," and 
accused of Calvinism. G. 
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(Continued.) 

And what it is actually about the forgiveness of sins on earth, for that we also have a 
speech of JEsu in the Synoptics, coming from His first Galilean teaching activity. After His 
return from His first tour in Galilee, Mark. 1, 38; 2, 1, this word of JEsu was also spoken in 
his house in Capernaum against his enemies among the scribes and Pharisees at the 
healing of the gout. 


10) Loci XI, p. 251. By the way, some scholastics also already had the finer synergism. Petrus 
Lombardus has the expression, "Liberum arbitrium bonum eligit assistente gratia," that is, quite 
like the Philippists. (Lib. sent. 2, 24.) 

11) Thus D. Keyser. When antecedent grace has enlightened the sinner, "his free moral agency 
comes into play." (b,. 0., p. 67.) 

12) Bellarminus in Gerhard, op. cit. p. 252. 
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fragile, Mark. 2, 1. When this sick man was let down by his friends through the roof 
before JEsu feet, all, also the sitting Pharisees, expected that JEsus would speak the 
healing word to the paralyzed man in the face of such longing for help: "Arise and walk!" 
JEsu's mouth also opens, but from His blissful lips flow these words, "Be of good cheer, 
my son; thy sins are forgiven thee." Hereby JEsu has declared from the first, once for 
all, wherein chiefly consists the salvation which he has brought to men; he has thus 
uncovered the hidden ground of all his goodness and beneficence. But the Pharisees 
were seized with horror. Had they not been in Jesus’ house, they would have given vent 
to this horror in words; but now they thought only in their hearts, "How speaketh this 
blasphemy? Who can forgive sin but God alone?" V. 7. Here we have even in the 
Synoptics an example of the God the Father faith so lately vaunted. According to Mark 
and Luke, it is literally said, "Who can forgive sin -except one, or one alone, God, and 
that 6 6c, God over all, the All-Father? One can perceive very exalted appellations and 
predicates of God in people of this ilk. And it is naturally incumbent upon this All-Glor, 
according to his own good pleasure and from his fullness of power, to forgive the weak 
children of men their errors by grace. But this forgiveness is located in heaven, the 
majestic throne of the Father of all. Now, of course, no one can enter heaven and come 
down again with the message of forgiveness. Since, however, forgiveness has such an 
exalted place, a modest, wait-and-see language is in order in this matter as long as we 
human beings remain here on earth. The certain statement, "Thy sins be forgiven thee," 
1) is also a point in JEsu's words which makes his enemies abhor him. What sacrilege, 
as he speaks! One will only be sure of the forgiveness of sins at his death and then in 
that world! Until then, let us live dutifully and in the joyful hope that God will one day 
incline his scepter in grace to the bowed-down sinner who, moreover, has done good 
works. If newer theologians teach, though perhaps not in the same words, yet in the 
same opinion of the forgiveness of sins, they are but children of those old Pharisees, 
and, according to Luther's strong but good judgment, stand on a level with the Turks 
and heathen, who also speak that the kind God in heaven will forgive their sins and 
infirmities, but deceive themselves, as the blind man speaks of color, and know nothing 
of grace and 


1) Atleast in Luke dgéw@vtai, which according to Suidas is Doric form of the indicative of the 
perfect in the passive = ageivtai. Matthew and Mark offer agievtai for this after X B, apparently 
with the same sense. 
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Forgiveness of sins. Luther, in a sermon preached with great vigor during the time of the 
Marburg Conversation (St. L. XI, 1734), thus lets himself be heard: "The Jews, Turks, 
false Christians, and saints of works also boast that God is merciful, and there is not a 
man on earth who does not know how to say of God's grace; and yet they all fail to obtain 
grace and forgiveness of sins. This is because they do not know how to obtain it; that is, 
they do not have the treasure in which it lies and from which it flows. . . . For it is 
determined that without Christ, and apart from Christ, no man shall come before God, nor 
find grace, nor obtain forgiveness of the least sin. . .. So we have grace and forgiveness 
of sins indeed, but nowhere but through and in the one Christ, where alone it must be 
sought and obtained." 

The rationalist faith in God the Father lacks forgiveness of sins even in the doctrine 
of sin and in the doctrine of God (De Peccato et De Deo). Sins are not only transgressions 
and infirmities, but they are (compare the gouty man) already here in human society the 
ruin of the people according to body and soul, and even of the powers of understanding. 
A more than thousand-headed monster of misery did sin, when it came into the world, 
bring after itself. Above all, sin is indebtedness, a crime of majesty. And the higher the 
offended, the more grievous the offense. Now since sin has to do with God, and God is 
the Lord of lords, the unqualified Sovereign over all, the Holy One without spot, and 
absolutely righteous, every sin is the highest crime on the face of the earth. Were God 
therefore to forgive sins and iniquities without further ado, as it were quite arbitrarily, he 
would deny his divine holiness and justice. But he cannot deny himself; he cannot deny 
that he is and remains an enemy to sin. And the conscience of man knows this also. 
Therefore the forgiveness of sins which God gives us must include an atonement. 
Forgiveness without atonement and redemption would not be sufficient for our hearts and 
consciences. What will a man say to his heart, if it accuses and condemns him before 
God, although he tries to appease it with a sweet love and arbitrary forgiveness of God? 
With what will he prove to his anxious conscience that sin has now, after all, no power or 
validity? Salvation alone, 7 dzodbtpwoic, the complete (ard), all-satisfying ransom, 7 ev 
Xpioty Tnoov, which is present in Christ, stills our hearts. Therefore, we are to seek grace 
and forgiveness in Christo, Christo the Savior alone. Apart from Christo there is simply 
no forgiveness of sins, or it is only an imaginary forgiveness. If the self-grown saints 
(Pharisaical people) want to make up for the faults they still admit to with their own 
supposed good works, they have their 
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Consolation gone. Christ comforted our paralytic quite differently. "For that human 
[Pharisaic] piety may escape punishment and execution, and enjoy temporal goods; 
but it cannot bring itself to obtain God's grace and forgiveness of sins." (Luther, XI, 
1728.) 

D. M. Chemnitz, in the "Gospel Harmony," makes these remarks on our story: 
"Christ forgives sins 1. merito, for his merit, since he atoned for sin by his death; 2. 
auctoritate et potestate, by virtue of his authority and power, which he received from 
God as Mediator; 3. ut Deus in terra: the Son of man forgives as God does on earth. 
For so this clause ["on earth" will be full of consolation. For sins separate us and God, 
Isa. 59, 2, wherefore the conscience, when it seeks forgiveness of sins from God, is in 
trembling, fears, and doubts what God will do in heaven, whether he will say no, or 
else yes. He therefore sent the Son as mediator, gifted with this power, that he might 
be present in the midst of his church, which is on earth, and so present on earth forgive 
us our sins, that we might be sure that the same are certainly forgiven in heaven. But 
he shows and exercises that power, either directly, as here, or indirectly, by the 
ministry of the gospel, in which he is truly present; comp. Matt. 18:18, 20; 2 Cor. 2:10." 
So succinctly, and yet all comprehensively, can only a Chemnitz bring out the main 
doctrine of our pericope. We shall have to follow his traces in order to be able to assert 
the truth even in the face of present-day contradiction. 

JEsus saw their faith; he is the heart-clearer; but that means, he is omniscient, 
equal to God. According to some commentators, however, Jesus would have 
recognized immediately that the paralysis of this man was the result of a particular sin, 
such as a dissolute life. D. St6ckhardt remarks: "The biblical text offers no support to 
this assumption. It says nothing at all about the sick man's conscience being burdened 
with especially grave sins, as was the case with that great sinner to whom the Lord 
absolved her with similar words. No, the gout-ridden man was a pious, believing 
Israelite, but nevertheless a poor, sinful man. And the Lord, seeing his bodily misery, 
his helpless condition, before his eyes, looked more deeply and at the same time saw 
through his spiritual misery and had mercy on it and first of all healed the damage to 
his soul and forgave his sins. The sick man himself was well aware of this deeper 
damage. This is proved by the promise of the Lord: "Be of good cheer, my son! With 
the assurance of forgiveness the Lord comforted and reassured him about what was 
troubling his soul, about his sins, his whole sinful nature. The believing, pious Israelites 
belonged to the weary and burdened souls and longed for the Saviour of sinners, 
hoped for the Redeemer, 
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who would come for Zion and turn away the ungodly from Jacob. Rom. 11, 26. He had 
now appeared. The gout-ridden man had also recognized Him in faith, and now in faith 
he also received the great, precious word of the forgiveness of sins into his afflicted soul." 
(Mag. f. ev.-luth. Homiletik. St. Louis, Jahrg. 21, 290 f.) 

Here we now ask the question: If, according to G. St6ckhardt, the man already had 
such faith, should not the first church, which received the Synoptic Gospel writings some 
time after the consummation of Christ, have had all the more such faith in their hearts and 
strengthened it by such history? It is true that in our passage of the Synopsis there is as 
yet nothing of the grievous atonement of Christ, and at that time, when this miraculous 
healing took place, Christ had not yet died. But neither do we concern ourselves at all 
with examining how many and how the first spectators of this miracle came to believe in 
the forgiveness of sins. To this no believer ever had profession nor duty. Nevertheless 
Chemnitz is right when he states as the first point of forgiveness by Christ that he did it 
merito, in virtue of his merit. The gout-ridden man himself must have understood it in this 
way. For Jesus did not say to him, "May your sins be forgiven," but positively, "Your sins 
are forgiven you." He proclaims forgiveness to him as a gospel, as a glad, fully valid 
message. But he who speaks in this way - otherwise the paralytic, as a believing Israelite, 
could not grasp it at all - must have taken the atonement upon himself, must have made 
surety and satisfaction for the same. How, that was not yet quite clear and obvious to him, 
but the atonement for his sins in Christ was certain to him, and not only to him, but to 
every believer among the hearers of Christ. But this was clear and evident to the first 
church, the "early church"; so clear was it to them, that this narrative in the condensed 
brevity, as it is found in the gospels, was sufficient for them. She knew of no other 
forgiveness except through Christ or for Christ's sake. This has always been the summa 
of the Christian religion, the quintessence of the gospel, ever since the redemption which 
is in Christ Jesus: the article of the forgiveness of sins by grace, for Christ's sake, that is, 
on account of his bloody merit. This has been the faith of Christians in the Church in all 
its parts and at all times. We must therefore listen to Father Luther, who says: "In 
Christendom let things be done in a uniform way and order, and let no one undertake 
anything of his own and proceed according to his own thoughts, lest he deceive himself 
and others." (A. a. O., 1736.) But even from time immemorial there have been, within the 
outer limits of the Christian Church, enemies of this chief crown of the Christian religion. 
At the best they interpreted the Gospel of Christ, as D. Chemnitz states, "Some declare 
optatively, desiring: 
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may be forgiven, as they say: May God have mercy on you! and: May he forgive thy 
sins!" Irrefragable are the Doctor's reasons to the contrary: "But to this sense it does 
not fit that Christ should say, 'Be comforted!’ Nor could the Pharisees have taken 
occasion from this to blaspheme, if Christ had spoken desiringly; for such a thing can 
any man desire another." Pharisaical men resent JEsu's positive discourse because 
they insist on their own righteousness, and because it is founded in them that the article 
of the forgiveness of sins is contrary to them. 

Who can forgive sins ef sy udvoc 6 bed¢ but the only God? Luk 5, 21. This is, to be 
sure, not in the Pharisaic sense, but in itself a correct proposition. The forgiveness of sins 
is a prerogative of God, a right and act of the divine majesty. God was offended by sin, 
so he also alone has power and right to remit the guilt of sin, as he also alone has power 
and right to destroy and condemn the disobedient and recalcitrant. Now when Christ 
pronounces absolution in his own name, proprio jussu, he must also own this power, fully. 
And this Christ here reveals to the enemies, first of all by a proof concerning themselves, 
namely, that he exposed to them their wicked thoughts which did him wrong. He read 
their hearts, and the revealer of hearts is only God. The ydvoc 6 & eds, the only God, 
therefore, was omnisciently active in this JEsus. Thus he was not an ordinary man, but 
God was in Christ. But then he possessed the divine power and majesty without measure, 
and that in the spiritual as well as in the bodily sphere. If, however, in this man Jesus God 
was active by his own authority, then he was also the special servant of the Lord foretold 
in prophecy. And so, to this first proof, which was more private to the Pharisees, Jesus 
adds the evident proof of the miraculous healing, but not without prefacing it with a new 
revelation; for he here for the first time publicly calls himself the Son of man, that is, in 
the singular: the Son of man, which corresponds to the expression "the seed of the 
woman," towards whom the whole human race is like a thing, and he is its duke, its leader, 
towards whom the eyes of the others are directed, and in whom all their hope is set. All 
that matters to us here is that Jesus herewith publicly calls Himself the promised Messiah 
of Israel, and now also proves of Himself that in Him, the outwardly lowly Nazarene, the 
divine perfection of power has its seat. He had just exercised the divine-spiritual power 
of forgiving sins on earth, that is, with humanly audible voice and address, and 
consequently with visible attention of the same to a certain person. In the original text the 
expressions "Son of man" and "on earth" are found. 
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He was close by to teach that only through his appearance as God's Son in the work of 
humiliation and redemption it is possible to receive forgiveness of sins from the earth. He 
confirmed this spiritual power as divine perfection of power with the bodily power of 
healing the gout-ridden man, likewise only through the word of the grant of such help. For 
him the one word, together with its success, was as effortless as the other. He was and 
is the promised Christ, and in him is revealed the way of a man who is God the Lord. 
Thus he has and possesses from earth the power which is only a prerogative of God. He 
can in fact and truth forgive sin on earth in such a way that it is forgiven before God in 
heaven. 

And now only the last part of our proof is missing: So Christ is the redeemer from 
sin; it is he who is introduced by the prophet in this way: "Thou hast made me toil in thy 
sins, and hast given me trouble in thine iniquities. |, | blot out thy transgression for my 
own sake," that is, by grace, Isa. 43:24 f. And in another place it is said, "| must pay that 
which | have not robbed," Ps. 69, 5. This JEsus, and no other, makes atonement for sin. 
Analogous to the high priest before the mercy seat in the Old Testament, he lays down 
before God's throne his own blood, the blood of atonement, effectively forgiving sins. And 
if at that time of the healing of the paralytic he had not yet fully expiated the ransom, the 
forgiveness of sins already practised, as the fruit of that redemption, vouchsafes its soon 
eternal invention. This, as | have said, was certain to the believing Paralytic and the other 
believing hearers of Christ in consequence of their Old Testament character. Yes, an 
inkling of it rose even then in all the people present. Christ had not only lectured on the 
forgiveness of sins, but had preached forgiveness, had assured forgiveness with the word 
of absolution, and had distributed it to him who accepted the word. The people suspected 
that in the person of the Son of Man this power was bestowed as a new gift of God. At 
the time of the writing of the Synoptic Gospels this was no longer a mere presentiment; 
there the full meaning of this praise of the people was fully developed. "Such power began 
by the Lord Christ, as we hear, and remained afterward with us men, especially with those 
who are in office and have the command that they should preach the gospel, that is, 
repentance and remission of sins, in the name of JEsu." (Luther, XIII, 912.) Thus the story 
of the healing of the gout-ridden man in the pronouncement of JEsu, which fell in the 
process, already showed that forgiveness is only available on account of the revelation 
through Christ, that only for the sake of his atoning suffering, or that only the blood of 
JEsu Christ, the Son of God, makes us clean from all sin, wherewith we in faith bind our 
hearts and consciences. 
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to our reconciliation with God. Even then, in his house at Capernaum, Christ revealed 
himself by word and deed as the Son of God and our Savior from sin, so that there is 
salvation in no other, nor is there any other revelation given to men by which they can 
appease their hearts and consciences from their sins without deceit. 

The Son of Man, however, soon pointed out his atonement. For that he knew 
from the beginning about the fatal outcome which he was to take at Jerusalem, and not 
as an inevitable, bad consequence of his decided opposition to the Pharisees and the 
Jewish authorities, but that he knew himself to be given up out of God's deliberate 
counsel and providence, we learn already from early utterances of his prophetic activity, 
which again the Synoptics communicate to us together with the meaning of such his end 
of life. For the sake of the narrowness of our subject, we must refrain from the word 
spoken at the first cleansing of the temple, which is only handed down by John: "Break 
down this temple, and on the third day | will raise it up," Joh. 2, 19, although the 
Synoptics have the false witnesses remind us of it during Jesus' interrogation before the 
high priest. That word, like similar imperatives, is to be taken, e. g., in the saying, "Be 
angry, and sin not!" as a prefix and suffix: If ye shall have broken my body, in which the 
fullness of the Godhead dwells as in its temple, by lawful, official killing, as to its vitality, 
and thus dissolved the bodily life, | will nevertheless restore the violently destroyed life 
by raising it up on the third day, and this signifies, that | am the prince of life and therefore 
also the Lord over the stone temple, in short, God, the Lord over all, that | therefore 
myself lay down my life, and that not for my own sake, but for my sheep, so that | may 
thereby free and redeem those who were under the law of the temple from the curse of 
the law, death. The imagery of this saying of JEsu was plain enough to Orientals, as the 
later disagreement of the witnesses to this word of JEsu before the High Council proves. 
But, as | said, the Synoptics are silent about this in the beginning of their Gospels. 
Instead they report this saying of Christ, which fell before the next, that is, before the 
second Pascha 2): "How can the wedding- 


2) Cf. Mark. 2, 23 with Luk. 6, 1, where "Astersabbat" means the Saturday of Easter week, 
which, if at Easter the first Easter day fell on Friday, which in consequence of other reckoning 
probably no longer occurs among the Jews of today, but at that time was still celebrated as the first 
Sabbath of Easter in consequence of the essays of the ancients, so that the celebration of the actual 
first day of Easter was transferred to the second day of Easter, the whole Easter festival was 
postponed by one day, and Friday retained its usual meaning as "preparation day," which, by the 
way, in the fifteen-year cycle of the Jewish calendar of that time, according to 
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How can the people," his disciples, "fast while the bridegroom," the Son of Man, "is 
with them? As long as the bridegroom is with them, they cannot fast. But the time will 
come when the bridegroom will be taken away from them, and then they will juice", 
Mark. 2, 19 f. We refrain from searching in this passage for a particularly deep spiritual 
meaning of the words of Jesus, in accordance with the misunderstood saying of Jesus: 
"The words that | speak are spirit and are life," Joh. 6, 63 (so Olshausen). We take the 
words as simply as they read. JEsu's disciples are the "wedding people," participants 
in a happy season of joy. For expressly Christ once turned to His disciples, and said in 
particular (Luk 10:23): "Blessed are your eyes that they see, and your ears that they 
hear. Verily | say unto you, Many prophets and righteous men have desired to see that 
ye see, and have not seen it," etc., Matth. 13, 16 f. This their cheerfulness, however, 
lasted but for a time, d0ov ypdvov exovol tov voyigiov pet’ avt@v, Mark. 2, 19. For very 
definite days are in prospect from Christ (é4enoovrat nuspa, future tense of definite 
expectation), when the bridegroom shall be taken from them (détav dzapon, conj. d. aor. 
with dztav here in the sense of the Lat. fut. ex.). And then they will fast. Meyer makes to 
this "then" the remark, probably perfectly correct: "In Tote (then) lies only the definite 
time indicated, the subsequent time not with signifying." 

The Bridegroom is, of course, Christ; His Bride is the Church. For already in the 
prophet Hosea the Messiah promised the Church, "I will betroth myself to thee for ever," 
2:19. When the bridegroom is pet’ avtey, still with the sons of the bridal chamber (o/ 
viot tov voga@vos), or still among them, these have not yet gone out to fetch the bride 
to the marriage feast. For it was their duty to lead the bride, accompanied by her 
playmates, accompanied by song and music, to the house of her parents-in-law, where, 
unlike our custom, the wedding was celebrated and the bridal chamber was located, 
and to attend the wedding feast, which usually lasted seven days. Of course, our 
imagery does not go that far here. Up to now the Lord Christ has only been in company 
with his so-called bride-leaders. Later they went out to woo the bride for Christ. 
However, before this happens, there is a seemingly unpleasant interruption in this 
wedding celebration. Before the sons of the bridal household go out to fetch the bride, 
the bridegroom is taken from them. This indicates a forcible two years had to arrive again 
and did indeed arrive again in the year of JEsu's death. Otherwise, on the second day of Pascha, 
the harvest was consecrated by a heave offering for use; hence the disciples thought they might 


also gather ears of corn on this after-sabbath, which, of course, was not permitted before the legal 
heave offering. 
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Wegnahme (dazapta), to a doom. M. Buechner, in his Concordance, makes the apt 
interpolation, "But the time will come that the Bridegroom (according to His visible 
presence) will be taken from them." That which otherwise Christ calls His going forth 
to the Father is meant by this forcible taking away, His being torn away from the land 
of the living; comp. Isa. 53:8. This removal of His visible presence after extended over 
the period from Good Friday to Ascension or Pentecost. Hence probably the plural: 
days shall come. During this time the disciples fasted, or, which was the chief thing in 
fasting, they suffered, especially during the first of these days, and as much as those 
who were in infantile distress; comp. Joh. 16, 21 f. But the time which follows no longer 
includes the "then," tote, as Meyer has rightly remarked. For after their Master had 
seen His disciples again in the Holy Spirit, they would rejoice, and their joy no one 
should take from them; comp. Joh. 16, 22. It was precisely the Lord's intention to betray 
once more that His entrance to the Father, His suffering, death, resurrection, and 
ascension, was always before His soul. For this and nothing else is the simple meaning 
of our passage. Admittedly our sentence may be generalized. Even in the days of the 
most excellent Christians, rain alternates with sunshine, even after Pentecost has been 
experienced in the heart. Such times repeatedly occur with them, when tribulation 
comes, and the Lord chastises them. "But all chastening, when it cometh, seemeth 
unto us not joy, but sorrow." But even such times have always their Tote, their time- 
limit of change. For it is further said in that passage from Hebrews, "But afterward it"- 
the chastening-"shall give a peaceable fruit of righteousness unto them that are 
exercised thereby," Heb. 12:11. In the time, however, after the Ascension and 
Pentecost, the ministers of Christ, as the sons of the bridal chamber, trust Christ, the 
Bridegroom, with the Church, and lead her to Him as a chaste bride without spot or 
wrinkle, to the Last Day, and her catching up into the heavenly wedding hall. 

The "early church" was, as is still recognized even in our time on the opposition 
side, much more oriented to the Old Testament than we late-born children of the 
church. Thus, when they read our passage, they were much more likely to see a 
multiplication for their faith. For the Old Testament carries out still further the very 
parable of Christ the Bridegroom and the Church His Bride. In that passage from 
Hosea, for example, the coming King David (3:5) still promises, "I will trust with thee in 
righteousness and judgment, in grace and mercy." In the setting of grace and mercy, 
justice and judgment here means that in the coming King David, the great Son of David, 
God Himself will sit in judgment on the iniquities of His people, and will establish their 
righteousness by His blood and 
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And he said, "I will make you a man of death, so that your guilt may be forgiven in mercy. 
And this is also in the forcible taking away of the bridegroom in our place. God will go with 
him thereby in anguish and judgment because of the sins of those for whom he intercedes, 
for whom he is jealous as a bridegroom for his bride. For the condition of the bride of Christ 
is by nature a little more covetous. She hath forsaken her HErtn, she keepeth herself 
shamefully, and saith, "I will go after my wooers," Hos. 2, 5. They lark in their camps, 
instead of worshipfully praising the HErtn, 7, 14; and so it follows, they plough evil, and 
reap iniquity, and eat the fruit of lies, 10, 13. For Israel brought evil upon themselves, 13:9; 
and here is that great 16th chapter of the prophet Ezekiel: "No man desired to have mercy 
upon thee, . . but thou wast cast into the field. So was thy soul despised. ... But | passed 
over before thee, and saw thee lying in thy blood, and spake unto thee . . ... Thou shalt live. 
. .. And behold, it was the time to woo thee. . . . And | pledged thee, and entered into a 
covenant with thee, saith the Lord GOD, that thou shouldest be mine. And | bathed thee 
in water, and washed thee in thy blood, and anointed thee with balm, and clothed thee in 
embroidered garments. . . . Summa, thou wouldest be adorned with vain gold and silver, 
and clothed," etc. But as it was of the Old Testament church, so it is especially of the New 
Testament church; for we hear it thus exulting in the prophet Isaias, "I rejoice in the Lord, 
and my soul is glad in my God: for he hath clothed me with garments of salvation, and 
clothed me with the robe of righteousness . . . as a bride girdeth herself in her garments," 
Isa. 61, 10. Christ loved the church, and gave himself for it, that he might sanctify it, Eph. 
5, 25 f. For that Christ as bridegroom was snatched away from the bride at that time, would 
not, in the eyes of the "primitive church," have a sense separating the marriage relation, 
but from this they saw how her bridegroom, with God's, the most high Father's, counsel 
and will, wished to intercede for his bride, and to sanctify her, and so adorn and adorn 
herself, that she might stand before the eyes of the holy God, and be accepted in grace. 
The daap*, the bridegroom's being taken away from the sons of the bridegroom, already 
opened up Christ's vicarious atonement for their iniquities to the first recipients of the 
Synoptic Gospels. For in so doing, "he submitted himself to the judgment appointed for 
the covenant-breakers. This treasure of meal he has appointed for his bride: his own blood. 
So by his own blood he purchased, acquired, his church." (Stéckhardt, Advent Pr., 120.) 
But then, when the time of sorrow was past, the wedding-partners also, instead of 
mourning, would be busy in the Lord about the bride, adorning her now with the garments 
of salvation procured by her bridegroom, so that she would be all glorious within, with 
golden 
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pieces dressed, that they may stand as friends of the Bridegroom, and listen to Him, 
and rejoice highly in the Bridegroom's voice in the Gospel. What a very different, truly 
delicious work on the church is the work of an evangelical servant of Christ compared 
to the laborious, inane perfuming of a modern "scientific" theologian! Whoever stands 
in the "naive" faith in the old and yet eternally new Gospel, whoever has found 
forgiveness of his sins in Christ, today's rex verbalis, this light shines forth to him like a 
sun. In such a sun even such short sayings of the Lord as in our passage are 
transfigured to him, that even there he beholds the clarity of God's grace in the face of 
Jesus Christ. Let us remember here the incomparable interpretations of the 
unforgettable St6éckhardt. But to whom "naive congregational faith" does not permeate 
all his thoughts, even his theological thoughts, day and night, "he is blind, and gropes 
with his hand, and forgets the purification of his former sins" (cf. the "scientific" of more 
recent times). (To be continued.) 


Miscellany. 


"German and English Reformation." In a lecture on the above subject, 
according to the "Th. Litg.", the Leipzig historian Dr. G. Seeliger expresses the following 
thoughts: The difference in the religiosity of the two peoples has its reason in the 
difference in the Reformation which they experienced. The English Reformation was a 
continuation of the medieval movements in which the state sought to gain influence 
over the church. Henry VIII. was not driven by questions of conscience, but merely had 
in mind, according to considerations of expediency, the constitutional question as a 
question of the power of the state. His people followed him in his detachment from 
Rome, because the removal of the authoritative influence of the foreign power and of 
the financial benefits to Rome was in accordance with the English popular wishes. It 
was only afterwards and of necessity that the English Reformation adopted this and 
that of Reformation doctrine, but in a contradictory manner, vacillating between 
Catholicism and Protestantism. The German Reformation, on the other hand, is the 
consummator of the truly religious aspirations of the later Middle Ages. Luther creates 
a new religiosity without any regard for constitutional and political questions. From this 
difference in the Reformation it is explained that England makes ecclesiasticism 
subservient to the idea of political power, why Calvinism in particular found acceptance 
in England. Calvinism's strong tendency to dominate and its transfer of old Jewish 
ideas of power to its own existence as a state were in accord with the course of the 
English Reformation. In Puritanism faith becomes, 
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that England, as the chosen people, was destined to rule over the whole earth. 
Characteristic of the Reformation in England is: Observance of the more ancient form, 
tenacious adherence to it as to a sacred inheritance, but arbitrariness in all that is done 
under the uniform form. Notwithstanding all the subsequent borrowing from the dogmas 
of the German Reformation, yet its spirit has remained foreign to the Anglican popular 
religion. F. B. 

Memorizing in religious education is known to be rejected by modern 
pedagogues as useless, even harmful "pedagogical materialism". Hardened only by war 
experience, the "Leipziger Lehrerzeitung" still sneers in the crudest manner at the value 
of learned sayings and songs: "Sick and deathbed prayer and air pump, we are used to 
these registers. There may be people on whom they work." Others, however, have come 
to their senses somewhat through the experience of war, though after their own fashion. 
Thus, for example, the liberal Niebergall of Heidelberg writes: "Finally, however, we so 
often hear that in religiously excited moments certain pieces of religious property have 
played a great part. Thus, for example, an educated man in a very difficult situation has 
said to his comrades: 'Now we have a moment left for an Our Father, and then it may 
go as it will. Or, what happens even more frequently, a Bible verse or a hymn book 
verse, offered at the right time by the memory to the spirit, has worked wonders. One's 
own thoughts are much less effective in hard times than we intellectuals believe; one 
holds on to thoughts when one's mind is clouded by fear and passion, and then one's 
own thinking also fails, even if the thinking machine otherwise worked satisfactorily. 
Here we need great foreign sayings which, with their authority and their classical form, 
are at our disposal. When one is sinking, one cannot hold to oneself, but only to 
something that remains fixed. These are the great, eternal words we know as the pearls 
of the Bible and the hymnal. They did not come into being as proof slogans, but out of 
experiences that people have had with their God in their distress. Therefore they carry 
with them all the power of experience and can also lead again to the experience of the 
same blessing that put them on the lips of their authors. There is power in this 
substance. We shall have to be filled again with great reverence for those supports and 
railings which have guided men through their hardships for centuries. They are worth 
more than our thoughts, however well theologically reasoned and methodically gained 
and inculcated. Therefore, important as is the religious power which teaches the student 
to judge religiously, and above all to value and will religiously, still more important is the 
possession of some substance which may one day become much greater power. The 
firm possession 
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We don't want to despise the practical and valuable material. One should be careful 
with the use of the fashionable word experience’: certain things cannot be experienced 
by the children at all, which now also belong to it. It is very valuable, for instance, to let 
them know how a broken-down man like Paul or Luther finds his way again, or how 
Job straightens himself out; but they simply cannot experience that at all, because they 
lack the inner vision for it. However, they can understand it imaginatively or at least 
superficially, just as they can grasp the Lord's Prayer only in its whole sacred mood 
and in its thought content, without penetrating into its depth with all its noble concerns. 
But once it has been half-understood, and once it has been learned what is necessary, 
then it is a question of going over the things again and again, until they have become 
completely and utterly fixed in the memory for all time. For this it is necessary to use 
all the aids which we owe to modern psychology; in the way of the eye, the ear, and 
the movement, the contents must impress themselves upon the memory, and 
connections with all sorts of other possessions of the mind must be struck, so that there 
is a great edifice of which one stone supports the other." - It is noticeable to Niebergall 
how reluctant he is to give this testimony to the Bible saying, and how he naturally tries 
to explain the mystery of it to himself. To us the matter seems simple enough: how 
should God's word not prove itself in the hearts as divine, beatific power! F. 
B. 


"A capital that later bears interest." This is how the chairman of the Church 
Liberals of Baden describes in the "Stiddeutsche Blattern" the Bible words, songs, 
psalms, etc. learned in school. He writes: "More will have to be learned in religious 
instruction. | am not advocating an increase in the amount of material to be taught or 
learned, but that the material, which is to be chosen wisely, should actually be learned. 
| am thinking especially of songs, Bible words, psalms, Bible stories. Aestheticizing and 
individualizing in the classroom was an overload. The century of the child who is 
educated with loud sweets, who learns everything by playing and dallying, was an 
aberration. Education requires a firm hand and a clear plan, not sentimentality. When 
what is thus received sentimentally has long since evaporated, the material is to remain 
as the firm backbone, as a capital which may lie dead for a while, but which will bear 
interest in its time." War is a great teacher after all! F.B. 

"The German way of serving God," says D. Feine of Halle, "is to bow before 
God Almighty, the HErrn of the world, who guides the destinies of nations as well as of 
individuals, great, mighty, in the tempest 
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of the weather as in the silence of the inner life. The German who is seized by God does 
not serve Him on the seventh day and then close this drawer for the other six days, but 
knows himself responsible before God in all his thinking and doing. He also places his 
daily work and profession under God's will. He does not serve Him with ceremonies and 
does not seek his God in the mysterious spell and mystical darkness of misunderstood 
formulas and glittering ecclesiastical splendour, but in the bright daylight of earthly activity 
he strives to fulfil his God's will. The pious German does not know servant obedience, 
which takes the commandments from without, and to which another would have to tell 
what duty and worship are; he carries in his own inner being, when it is bound up in God, 
the measure of things. He feels himself, as a child of God, free to the world, and yet humble 
and willing to serve others with his gifts. Not doubt, not criticism, not subjective feelings, 
moods and emotions are obstacles for him to come to God, the living God. He seeks and 
finds his God there, where God speaks to him, has made himself known to him and is 
making himself known to him. The Bible is the source of all wisdom for us. We look up to 
Jesus, in whom God reveals Himself to us, as the Lord of our lives. The cross of Christ is 
the firm anchor of our trust that we have a merciful God. There we get the strength of 
forgiveness, there the free courage to face the world and its tasks. The Spirit of Christ and 
of God is the power of life which we draw into our own lives day by day." - How indefinite 
and meagre is this confession of Feines, compared with the confession also of all German 
Christians in the three articles of our faith, especially as connected with Luther's glorious 
interpretation! F.B. 

Academic life after the war. In the organs of the Deutsche Burschenschaft and 
other student fraternities it is reminded that the time after the war must also bring a new 
student life. D. Gétz of Leipzig writes: "More alive than ever in the Burschenschaft is the 
memory of its founding one hundred years ago and of great ideals that set the direction 
for the entire student body. Who | do not want to start from the new, what will be striven 
for, but from the attitude of those who return home. To all of them | address some 
questions that will also be decisive for the future of Munichia. Can you, who have 
experienced the great time and its seriousness, return to the trivialities of the previous 
corporate life? Can you, who have looked death in the eye every day, who have seen the 
dearest of our comrades and brothers die, return once more to dull drinking parties? Can 
you, who have seen the bravery of the simple man, the worker and the farmer's son, ever 
think that the student of color is something special in the world? 
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Can you, who have seen the members of other student societies and, above all, also 
of the non-striking and fundamental opponents of military training and duels as officers 
and comrades and some of them as heroes beside you, ever again believe that 
military training is the miracle cure that educates to manliness, to bravery, to cold- 
bloodedness? Can you, who have witnessed the great quarrels of the nations as a 
terrible piece of world history, ever again find satisfaction in the disputes about the 
goodness of military training and its evaluation? Can you wish that the future young 
generation should kill its spirit with such things? If we do not carry over into the future 
more of the great spirit of the time, of the uprisings and of the sufferings it brought 
with it, than the memory, then may a new period of German history pass quietly over 
us and our academic associations. If the student body does not reform itself now, it 
will be reformed from the outside; in the future, it will not only be the free students and 
the members of the Christian student associations who will fight for something new, 
but the universities, the academic teachers, and the state will have the duty to direct 
the gaze of the student body toward something higher. Henceforth it must be said: 
Whatever does not increase the inner strength of Germany is evil. Whatever dulls' 
spiritual forces instead of developing them, whatever narrows the view instead of 
enlarging it, whatever erects barriers within the nation instead of removing them, 
whatever withdraws even one man from military duty instead of making him more 
useful for it, must henceforth be of evil." The "Free Church" remarks on this: "We 
consider this suggestion very important, but add that a thorough change is also to be 
desired in regard to the laxity that has set in among students (and unfortunately also 
professors) in judging gross offenses against the sixth commandment, if academic life 
is really to become healthy. In the same spirit, the well-known philosopher Professor 
Dr. Eucken spoke out in Jena at a meeting of the German Association against the 
Abuse of Spiritual Drinks. The 'Reichsbote' reports on this: "The speaker now took a 
look at the moral conditions in Germany before the war and pointed out the signs of 
degeneracy, especially as they appeared in senseless luxury, in the wildness of 
sexual life, in the abuse of alcohol. In warm words he exhorted our people to turn 
back. The German people must turn back to simple beauty, to moral nobility and to 
the sanctification of marriage; they must turn away from the old, bad, disastrous 
drinking habits which are the cause of so many vices and offences. In such a struggle 
and in such work, Eucken sees Christianity as a valuable ally, and in the spirit of 
Christianity he also calls out to the German people: "What good would it do man if he 
gained the whole world and yet suffered damage? 
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of his soul?" May the German people strive above all that they may not suffer damage to 
their souls!" F.B. 

Future Relationship between Christianity and Islam. In the Prussian Chamber of 
Deputies, D. Traub declared on 14 March that Turkey was henceforth not a suitable object for 
Christian missionary activity, and said that the future relationship between Christianity and Islam 
should only be one of mutual religious fertilization. On this Schreiber remarks in the "Allg. 
Missionsnachrichten": "D. Traub would have better refrained from his judgement at present. For 
obvious reasons the future of Christian missionary and loving works in the Orient and the 
relationship between Christianity and Islam cannot now be freely and thoroughly discussed. But 
the misunderstanding must not arise as if D. Traub's view were shared by any group of the 
Christian missionary circles of Germany. On the contrary, they are of the opposite conviction, 
without distinction of denomination or direction. The evangelical charities in the Orient have 
formed an Islamic Commission. The ‘Christian World' recently declared that ‘of course’ we 
‘cannot do without Christian mission in Turkey’ and 'expect our government not to leave us in 
the lurch here’. On the Catholic side, Professor Dr. Schmidlin has held Oriental conferences in 
Berlin, Vienna and Budapest, which led to the Verein vom Heiligen Lande in Munich taking over 
the care of the Oriental mission on the German side. The German missions are without 
exception convinced that a suitable continuation of their Oriental work does not harm but 
promotes the patriotic interests and also means the very best and most necessary service for 
friendly Turkey." The same missionary work, however, is owed by the Positives to the liberals 
in their own midst, whose faith, as Traub quite rightly feels, does not differ essentially from that 
of the Turks. F.B. 

Armenian Atrocities. That "holy Russia", apart from the unfortunate Jews and others, 
has deported about two million German peasants and left tens of thousands of German 
mothers and children to languish in misery, finds little sympathy even in America. We are all 
the more pleased that Germany, too, has protested against the maltreatment of the 
Armenians from the very beginning, even though they had allowed themselves to be seduced 
into rebellion by Russian and British intrigues, and that it is now also calling for aid and charity 
for the unfortunate Armenians. In "G. d. G." we read: "It is certainly valuable to establish the 
guilt of the Armenians and the considerable share of England in the Armenian question, 
because in this way we gain some understanding for the conduct of our Turkish allies, which 
cannot be indifferent to us. But it is impossible to see why the recognition of Armenian guilt 
and English complicity, even if it is 
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that the situation would be far worse than it is, should keep us from helping. This did 
not fit in with the standpoint of Christian love. If we always wanted to ask the question of 
guilt, then a large part of Christian love activity, especially rescue work, would cease 
from the outset. But there is also something very important. Even as sincere friends of 
the Turks we cannot close our minds to the fact that the measures taken against the 
Armenians, and especially their practical implementation, bear no relation to their guilt. 
To disregard foreign sources altogether, we need only read the reports published so far 
in German newspapers and periodicals (Allg. Miss.-Zeitschr., November 1915), which, 
by the way, offer only a fraction of the horrible material that is available as vouched for 
in the competent places. It may be that the Armenians have proved unreliable or even 
treacherous here and there (occasionally commendable reports have been received 
from the Turkish side itself), but such a gruesome persecution and, as it seems, planned 
extermination of the whole people as a nation, even of those parts lying far from any 
operational area, cannot possibly be justified by this. This is extraordinarily unpleasant 
to us Germans, but it does no good to conceal it. In the long run, German Christianity 
will not fail to recognize its responsibility to heal the wounds that have been inflicted, and 
will not merely leave the task of helping to others. First, for the sake of the Armenians 
themselves, who will continue to form an important part of the country and people in 
which Germans want to live and work, and who should recognize that we are really fellow 
Christians and friends to them, not their enemies and the authors of their suffering, as 
they were told. But then also for the sake of the Gospel. Surely we are united in this, 
that, notwithstanding our friendship with the Mohammedans, we will not deny it. 
Therefore, now that the first test is coming, we must not fail. And that test is here! For, 
however military-political the measures taken against the Armenians may have been at 
first, they have gradually become indissolubly bound up with fanatical-religious 
aspirations, and it is only for this reason that they have been able to assume such an 
extent and such a terrible character. Proof of this, apart from anything else, is the simple 
fact that those are spared who 'sign a lapel in which they ask for the grace to be allowed 
to join the holy religion of Islam’. That difficulties arise from such a situation, especially 
for us Germans, and also special tasks, is obvious. In any case, however, we should not 
be allowed to say, "For Armenia? But in any case, it should not be said, "For Armenia?" 
but resolutely and energetically, "For Armenia! "For Armenia!" F.B. 

The French patronage over the Catholics in the Orient is now truly coming to 
an end. For centuries France had been the rightful patron of the Armenians, Syrians and 
Catholics in the Orient. 
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of the other Catholics. The prestige gained by France through the Crusades, and the 
support it later lent to the then rulers of Turkey, secured for it a number of important 
prerogatives between 1535 and 1740, which laid the foundation of French supremacy in 
the Orient. Even the Revolution and the Empire that followed adopted this inheritance 
from the ancient kings of France. Every French government down to our own time put its 
whole strength into strengthening and consolidating French influence by adherence to 
the patronage. The most important prerogative was the protection of the Catholics, to 
whatever nation they belonged, throughout the territory subject to the Sultan. The Treaty 
of Berlin of 1878 confirmed French patronage. While it recognized the right of the Great 
Powers to protect their subjects And their religious institutions, it reserved to France the 
right to step out more wisely as a protecting power. Up to the last few years about 2000 
French Franciscans were active in the Orient, creating there religious establishments, 
schools and institutions of all kinds, and thus contributing to the strengthening of French 
influence. Now, on the basis of an agreement between Germany and Turkey, Bavarian 
Franciscans have left for Palestine and Syria to take the place of French religious there. 
- The "Ref." sees in this a just judgment for the "godlessness" of France. F. B. 

Institutions in Bethel near Bielefeld, Westphalia. When the old Bodelschwingh 
died, the greatest concern of many was whether his legacy could be carried on in his 
spirit; not only in his mind, but in his spirit. After a number of years have passed, one may 
say that his spirit has not departed from his institutions. What comes from Bethel is 
received with growing joy; much strength and life, the holy optimism of its founder, and 
the love that permeates everything with its light, emanate from there. The school of 
theology is flourishing,’ the institutions are working in blessing, and the war has not 
diminished anything anywhere, but has increased the spirit of faith and love. These 
thoughts boil over us anew when we take the last number of the monthly magazine "Beth- 
EI" in hand. No. 1 contains, among other things, an excellent article by staff physician Dr. 
Mosberg on "medical activity in the care of war-disabled persons"; the accompanying 
pictures show people paralyzed in the arms or amputees in both legs at cheerful work in 
the carpenter's and locksmith's shop at Bethel. Fr. v. Bodelschwingh describes in his 
sunny manner the "settling of the war-disabled in their own homes". No. 2 contains 
articles by Jager and Ostreicher on the "World War" and "Right and Left of the Suez 
Canal"; both written from the day and for the day, especially the former in great 
confidence of faith. 
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The cinema demon. A German paper writes: "Still the same old story. Several 
weeks ago a seventeen-year-old girl was sentenced to four months in a forced labour 
institution for theft and vagrancy. In and of itself, just one of the many sad life stories 
from a city of millions. But the surrounding circumstances make it a serious reflection 
of the times. What was the driving force behind the crimes? The daily visit to the 
cinema! To get money for it, she stole and cheated. Instead of going to work, she went 
to the movies and gave herself up to idleness. The same old story! But no wonder, 
when one sees and reads what is advertised - doubly disgusting and pernicious in 
these serious times - in the way of performances. | pick out at random from German 
towns and cities: 'The Fates of Countess Leonore! For adults only!’ 'Fantomas, the 
Apache Policeman! Most ingenious and sensational detective movie novell!’ "Heroic 
deeds of the famous American detective Sexton Blake!’ "A scream in the night! 
Sherlock Holmes, master detective!’ "Victims of the Night! The adventures of a bon 
vivant!’ Are not these signs of a moral rot which is doubly pernicious just now? Quite 
apart from the money spent on such 'amusements' by the very popular circles which 
cry loudest about food rises and suffer most from them too - how much capital of moral 
force is being spoiled here! In some districts of Berlin the proceeds of the cinema tax 
have risen by 50 per cent in the last few weeks! And in other cities things are going 
similarly. The magistrate of Perleberg has felt compelled to announce the following: "It 
has repeatedly come to our attention that the local cinema is visited in large numbers 
by such warrior women who have applied for family support because of their alleged 
neediness. We would like to draw your attention to the fact that cinema attendance 
affects the amount of the allowance. That is truly significant enough! We must summon 
up all our economic and, even more so, all our moral strength to be able to hold out 
victoriously. And the demon cinema is eating away at our strength! Fight against 
cinema trash and cinema filth with all means! is the slogan. And whoever means well 
for his people must raise his voice wherever he stands and also strike at the 
conscience of the responsible authorities. We do not want to relive the old story, that 
a people, victorious outwardly in the face of a whole world, inwardly morally 
demoralized and depleted!" Truly, words worth heeding even in America! F. B. 

Propaganda of the World Peace League. Letters have been sent from New 
York to ten thousand pastors throughout the country, signed by former President Taft, 
as president of the League for the Implementation of World Peace, and by a committee 
of eminent pastors. In these letters the pastors are urged, 
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In their sermons on May 21, explain the purposes and goals of the League to their 
congregations. To explain. It is admitted, it is true, that there is no reasonable ground for 
hoping that the nations of the world would at present disarm and create an international 
army and fleet to exercise police power over the world. "After all," says the letter, "we hope, 
at the close of this war, to come to the point where there is reason to hope that the 
community of nations will do what every primitive community does sooner or later, namely, 
unite to, form a surveillance exclusion in which they will muster their united force to hold 
down banditry and maintain the peace." This propaganda led by Taft will no doubt be 
exploited again into a campaign of lies, agitation and insinuation against the Germans, at 
least indirectly. The Peace Forum, of which Taft was vice-president, and to which Carnegie, 
already 25 years ago in the North American Review, advocated abandonment of our 

Taft, who had been the chief financial backer of the United States, who had declared 
independence and longed for America's submergence in the British Empire, was nothing 
but an institute in disguise for the sake of British world domination. As Taft was a stooge 
of Gibbons as President, so he now serves as the instrument of the British and their 
American abettors. That Taft stands no differently from Root, Lodge, Morgan, Schwab, 
Eliot, and others, is evident from the very fact that from the beginning he has advocated 
the arms racket, and in recent months he has also advocated the humanitarian policy of 
letting England have her way freely, accusing the German Government of inhumanity, and 
threatening it with war if in the Submarine War it will not renounce its right and its sacred 
duty to protect its own people and country against enemy attack and bloodshed. It is bad 
enough when the press .makes itself the mouth of lies and calumnies, without even the 
Church with its ministers putting itself in such service, as, for instance, Parkhurst did at the 
beginning of the war, the Presbyterian, and foremost of all the Anglican Churchman, and 
other papers ‘and preachers of ours. 

Landes. F.B. 

The Brethren Church looks back on 25 years of missionary activity in German 
East Africa. On 31 March 1891 the first expedition set out from Herrnhut to Kondeland at 
the northern end of Lake Nyassa. Its leader, missionary Th. Meyer, is still at the head of 
the work there. On six different. The Herrnhut missionaries have extended their work to six 
different tribes in four dialectically different language areas, which now covers an area 
about the size of the Kingdom of Saxony. Of the 60 mission workers sent out (including 
women), 37 are still in service, 8 died on the mission field, 15 had to return for health 
reasons. As a tangible success of the work there are now at Nyassa 
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9 main stations and 89 outstations with 1086 preaching places, where 2000 Christians 
and as many baptismal candidates are gathered; furthermore 166 schools, which are 
attended by 8000 pupils regularly and by further 7000 occasionally. Thus the mission 
has gained a far-reaching, spiritually and morally significant influence on the native 
Negro population, and has proved itself an important cultural factor in the colony. In 
addition, the vernacular languages have been studied and, in part, elevated to the 
status of written languages through the creation of a small body of literature. Since 197 
the Brethren Mission has also been working in the countryside surrounding the large 
Negro town of Tabora, Unyamwesi. There are now 30 mission workers in 6 main 
stations, 6 outstations and 142 preaching stations. In 27 schools 1100 to 1200 pupils 
are taught. About 1000 souls are in spiritual care here, of whom about 475 have been 
baptized. The Berlin Mission also began its blessed work in the East African colony, 
which is now so severely threatened, almost 25 years ago. 

German Missions in India. The "Allg. M.-N." reports: "The ‘Golconda’ started 
from Bombay on March 31 with 400 captured Germans on her second voyage around 
the Cape of Good Hope to Europe, where she is to arrive at the end of May. Among 
the prisoners are from the Basier Mission: 33 men, 9 women, 2 sisters, 7 children; from 
Brecklum: 16 men, 17 women, 28 children; Hermannsburg: 5 men, 2 women; Leipzig: 
14 men, 10 women, 15 children; Briidergemeinde: 1 man; together therefore 159 
mission members. Since the Leipzig Provost Meyner and the Hermannsburg 
missionary Wickert were detained in England after the first journey, similar cases 
cannot be ruled out now. 

Suppression of an uprising in Madagascar. The "Allg. Missionsnachrichten" 
reports: "The French government has discovered the beginning of a conspiracy to free 
Madagascar from European rule. A secret society had been formed among educated, 
but extravagant and inexperienced young people, whose members wanted to gain 
influence by taking the names of the most famous and respected families of the 
natives. More than 200 Malagasy have been arrested, especially in Tananarivo and 
Fianarantsoa, among them the most respected and faithful Protestants, Catholic 
priests, Congregationalist preachers, and some distinguished freethinkers. The trial 
took place on February 19. Most of the accused were acquitted; only 16, whose names 
are not yet known in Paris, were punished. Director Bianquis, of the Paris Protestant 
Mission, who has been several years in Madagascar, believes neither in the guilt of 
the Protestants, whom he knows intimately, nor in that of the native Catholic priests, 
but rather thinks that the war has produced an unhealthy excitement in unclarified 
young minds-. 
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called and unleashed a flood of vituperative calumnies. The European population of 
Madagascar was greatly disturbed by these grave events, and some papers demanded 
inexorable expiation. Director Bianquis rightly declares that the mission of the 
administration must help to guide with wisdom the religious and moral development of the 
Malagasy popular soul." 

Botha's "Crusade" against German East Africa. "De Vollstem", the South African 
government paper, tries to make the Boers believe that Botha's war against the Germans 
is basically a war against Islam, a war not in the interest of England, but of the loftiest 
morality. The triumph of the union of Islamite religion and German militarism would also 
threaten South Africa. Even now South Africa could hardly be defended against the spread 
of Islam. What will it be like when the green flag of the Prophet flies together with the 
German imperial banner through Africa in triumph! Therefore it was no service to England, 
but a vital necessity of the Union, if ten thousand whites now wanted to bring the natives 
in East Africa to their senses. "De Burger," however, the Cape Town nationalist paper, 
tears off Botha's hypocritical mask by writing, "We must confess that our contemporary has 
strange ideas in the field of morality. The expedition is said to be necessary to counter the 
influence of Islam. We do not wish to deny that it is the duty of a Christian people like the 
Dutch Africans to spread Christianity by every lawful means, but the sword cannot be 
counted among them. Christ may well have said, 'Preach the gospel to every creature,’ but 
of the sword he spoke only in a condemnatory sense. "Not by the sword, but by my Spirit 
shall it -be done/ If the reasoning of the 'Volkstem' were correct, then one would have to 
ask why the sword was not drawn years ago to counter the influence of Islam in Central 
Africa. The Dutch churches also countered it, but in the spirit of Christ, through, the 
preaching of the Gospel. The conquest of East Africa by the sword will not spread 
Christianity. The peaceful work of missionaries would contribute more. In our opinion, it is 
criminal to act on the religious feelings of our people in order to arouse sympathy for the 
policy of the government. The morality of the 'Volkstem' is nothing but an alarmist morality. 
F.B. 

Cry of distress from enslaved peoples in Russia. A league consisting of Russian 
Finns, Jews, Poles, Lithuanians, Ukrainians, Balts, Georgians, White Russians and 
Mohammedans has issued a cry of distress in the name of humanity to Wilson and the 
American people. In this message, which describes the many, unbearable sufferings under 
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of the Russian government, it says: "We Russian Jews are enslaved like no other 
people on earth. We are physically and spiritually abandoned to misery. Schools and 
universities are closed to us. We are exposed to poverty and despair. In barbarous 
pogroms the animal instincts of the mob are let loose upon us." The document focuses 
attention on the Finns: the abolition of their constitution, suppression of their native 
language, and the banishment of their officials and judges to Siberia. Further to the 
Lithuanians: the persecution of their religion and language, conversion of their churches 
into Russian Orthodox, confiscation of their property, banishment to Siberia for 
possession of prayer books in Lithuanian. Further, from the Poles: the devastation and 
plundering of their country by Russian soldiers and the forced deportation of the 
inhabitants of Polish districts to inner Russia. Further, to the 30 million inhabitants of 
the Ukraine: the persecution of their church and language and the deprivation of 
freedom of press and association. Finally, to the 25 million Mohammedans: the 
confiscation of their land, the plundering of their homes, and the maltreatment of their 
women. "Russia" - says the League - "has put the nations under its protection in chains 
of slavery and brought them near to despair. It has abused violence, tortured its own 
subjects, and destroyed the property of generations. Russia will continue the 
persecution of our races. It will not stop until the alien races are wiped off the face of 
the earth. Therefore, we call out to you: Help us and save us from annihilation!" The 
Russian League has evidently appealed to Wilson, seeking help from America, because 
much of humanitarianism has been heard here in the press and in public documents. 
Without hypocrisy, however, and with success, America, too, can stand up for humanity, 
law and justice only after it has stopped the arms racket, which, after all, is solely to 
blame for (1) the fact that the inhuman war broke out in the first place, (2) that it has 
assumed such bloody proportions, and (3) that it still cannot find an end. From our gun- 
running a line leads also to Russian atrocities and rapes. F. B. 

That "Roman" officials are favored in Washington is testified to by Mrs. Monroe, 
who writes weekly letters to our English papers from the Federal capital. Some time 
ago she wrote that in all the departments of government the clerks were not only in the 
majority of them members of the Roman Catholic Church, but that they could always 
count first on promotion. She writes literally: "The last three Presidents, Roosevelt, Tast, 
and Wilson, could not have favored the Roman, as far as promotion to official positions 
in the departments was concerned, more if they themselves had belonged to that 
church." (Z. u. A.) 
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The "Allg. Missionsnachrichten" writes about the attitude of the Chinese and 
Japanese against the Germans: Superintendent Voskamp from Tsingtau writes about 
the pro-German attitude of the Chinese: "All of China, from the president down to the last 
kuli, is on the side of Germany," declared the English envoy Jordan. Where does this 
come from? The English papers see in it the secret stirring of the German missionaries. 
To me the answer of an old Chinese is more intelligible: '| see the doings of the gods 
haunting the old guilt of the Opium War.' In every prayer of a Chinese Christian our people 
and their grave need are remembered. One instinctively feels among the Chinese as if, 
with the victory of Germany, the solution from heavy bondage must also come here for 
East Asia. And so it is. It is not terror mongolicus that is to reign, but the Gospel, as an old 
Chinese expressed it. This sentiment of the Chinese is all the more gratifying in view of 
the fact that in the autumn of 1915 Germany's enemies did everything in their power to 
force China into war against Germany. - On the other hand, unfortunately, there is a 
weakening of Japan's friendly attitude towards the German mission in the South Seas. 
Since October 1915, the Liebenzeller Mission has been forbidden to give any instruction 
except in religion, as well as to admit new pupils to a teachers' seminary, since the 
government itself wants to take control of the entire school system. In order not to keep 
the natives from their work, Christian meetings are to be allowed only in the evenings on 
weekdays, although this can hardly be arranged. 

The following information about Belgium is taken from the "Ref: Belgium, with 
an area of about 29,500 square kilometers, is somewhat larger than the neighboring 
Prussian Rhine Province (27,000 square kilometers). Its population, according to the last 
census of December 31, 1910, was 7.4 million (Rhine Province 7.1). Of these, Flemish 
was spoken by 3.2 million, French by 2.8 million, both languages by 0.9 million. Although 
the French language predominated only in the south, it was used exclusively in higher 
education. Likewise, the Belgian army knew it only as the official language of command. 
According to creed, 30,000 Protestants and 3000 Jews were counted in 1900; all other 
Belgians were Catholic. The value of import and export trade, excluding goods in transit, 
was given for 1913 as 6.9 billion marks (Germany 20.9 billion marks); it thus exceeded 
the value of the foreign trade of Austria-Hungary by 1.7 billion, that of Italy by more than 
2 billion, and lagged behind that of France (12.3 billion) by less than half. In spite of this 
brilliant external development, Belgium stood before the war on an exceedingly low level 
in social, moral, and religious respects. External and internal development do not always 
follow the same course. 
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Step with each other. It is not trade and industry alone, but the fear of God and social 
justice that elevate a people. And all the glitter of gold cannot save from the sinful 
corruption of a religiously and morally degenerate culture. 

In the Konversationslexikon. The writer Dr. Friedrich Adler (Prague) reports: 
"The amiable Viennese comedy poet Karlweis once told me a nice story. His daughter 
was quite thrilled when she found her father's name in the encyclopedia. But he told 
her: "Dear child, to get in, that is not so difficult, about staying in. There comes a 
sweeping broom and sweeps away many names. Staying in, that decides.' | was 
reminded of this anecdote in the last few days. | wanted to look up the data on 
Hindenburg in Herrmann A. L. Degener's well-known book, 'Who is it?' Now every 
German knows how reliable this splendid work is. But lo and behold, Hindenburg is not 
in it, at least not in the latest edition for 1914. | picked up the older edition - right, 
everything there, exactly. What happened there? The sweeping broom simply swept 
away the retired general, who was not at all the talk of the town. Now isn't that a funny 
mockery of all the glory piled up in the various Lexicis? The 1914 edition in particular 
had no more room for Hindenburg. But the editor was right after all. For who in all the 
world today will ask at the name of Hindenburg, "Who is it?' All the world knows him, 
and in the future he will probably remain in it." 

"God be with us!" Some time ago, on the battlefield, a Frenchman, badly 
wounded, begged a German warrior for help. The latter did what he could in his haste. 
Then the wounded man drew from his pocket a belt buckle which he might have taken 
from a fallen German, read the words on it, "God with us," and said in his own language, 
"An army that wears such a thing will win every battle." On this the "Ref." remarks: "One 
sees what a deep impression the religious attitude of our troops makes on the French. 
Would to God our soldiers, without exception, wore these words not only on their 
paddocks, but in their hearts!" 

Quick, easy victories would not have served the German people well. This is 
the judgment of v. Stein, who writes from the field: "The surprising successes of the 
German army in Belgium at the beginning of the campaign could have given rise to 
false ideas among our people. The sober consideration of one's own and foreign forces 
could not conceal the fact that the main battles were still to come. To be or not to be of 
great states, to live or die of mighty peoples, the last forces are called upon to decide. 
Such mighty battles do not always end in great victories or defeats; their significance 
often becomes apparent only in the aftermath. To our people 
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quick and easy victories would not have served happiness. The excesses that emerged 
after the successes of the 1870-71 campaign would have become even more pronounced. 
Since that time the tremendous upswing has caused a greater swing towards the sensual 
direction. The balance between spiritual and external forces had not yet been achieved. 
Now, when all forces, spiritual as well as external, are strained to final success, we strive 
for complete victory. But we must not be right about the form in which God gives it to us. 
Whether it falls to us in the passing weather of a decisive battle or in the tenacious struggle 
of the last supreme effort, or in both forms, must remain the same to us. But it will be ours 
if each man in his place is prepared to give his last for the survival and future of the 
fatherland." He who fights in a just cause in the right way may, to be sure, give himself up 
to such confidence. But even as far as the final victory itself is concerned, it must not be 
overlooked that it is not always such as one has thought and wished for oneself. 

The chemist Bohle is one of those men from whom science has not robbed the 
faith, and who are not ashamed of their Christianity. Of the Holy Scriptures he says: "Held 
beside the Bible, all human books, even the best, are yet but like planets, which receive 
all their light and brightness only from the sun." The following comparison also testifies to 
his sentiments: "In their drunkenness some sailors returned from the tavern, staggered 
into their boat, and wished to return to their ship. For quite a while they had been rowing, 
until at last one of them cried out, 'Why, we are not making any headway! Now they looked 
and found that the boat was still tied up tight; in their frenzy the sailors had not untied the 
rope. And some Christians, week after week, year after year, fulfill many pieces of church 
order, but do not advance. With the rope of some sin, they are still tethered. Loose the 
secret rope!" F.B. 

Concerning Billy Sunday, a statement was published in the St. Louis papers by 
the Lutheran pastors, in which they also say, among other things, "We are of opinion that 
the Christian church has a mission to perform, which should be received in honor and 
esteem by every one, and that it would be inconsistent and contrary to reason to 
collaborate with a man who makes the church ridiculous and a target of ridicule." "The 
methods of modern evangelists after the manner of Billy Sunday are in crying contrast 
with the methods of the apostles, and smell very much of business. The Lutheran Church 
does not believe that the overwroughtness of Sunday's methods will produce any lasting 
results. We are for systematic preaching of the gospel and regular religious instruction 
throughout the year." "We are further 
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Convinced that a campaign held by Billy Sunday would amount to nothing more than 
an unhealthy diversion designed to discredit the settled methods of Christian 
preachers. We fear that if Billy Sunday comes to St. Louis, the church and the 
preachers would be morally injured, and firmly refuse to co-operate with such 
Protestant preachers as wish to bring Billy Sunday to St. Louis." F. B. 


Literature. 


Published by Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo: 

1, Synodical Report of the Oregon and Washington District, with a paper by Rev. W. I. 
Janssen on the subject, "JEsus Christ* our Saviour, according to John 1." (10 Cts.) 

2, Proceedings of the Second Convention of the English District of the Synod of 


Missouri, Ohio, and Other States, with a paper by P. M. Walker on "Christian Stewardship." 
(13 Cts.) F. B. 


Homiletisches Reallexikon nebst Index Rerum. By E. Eckhardt. 
S-T. Success Printing Co, St. Louis, Mo. price $2.10. postage extra. To be 


obtained from Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 

Like the preceding ones, this volume also testifies to much hard, persevering, but also skillful 
work. And the wonderful thing about it is that one has here not only a rich abundance of genuinely 
Lutheran thoughts, but at the same time also the correct assessment of all possible opposites. The 
most important of the subjects treated are the following: Sabbath, Sacraments, Saloon, Sausen, 
Creation, Scripture, Scripture Interpretation, Blessedness, Sunday, Socialism, Spiritism, Language 
Question, Sin, Synergism, Synod, Dance, Baptism, Temperance, Devil, Theology, Death, Funeral 
Sermons, Unbelief, Union, Support Societies. Hopefully, however, the last volume will now soon 
appear. F. B. 


Fullsteme No. 2. historical readings for the upper class. "Stories from German- 
American History," collected:, by Bro. Meyer. Reference: 1019 Tenth St., 


Milwaukee, Wis. 25 Cts. 

The preface lets itself be heard about the purpose and content of this booklet: "Like its 
predecessor, 'FUullsteine Nr. 1', this booklet is also intended to serve as a supplementary reading 
instruction in the upper jaw. But it intends to supplement in another piece, to fill in yet another gap. 
Our common United States School Histories know a lot about the settlements of the English, 
Swedish, French, Dutch and Spanish colonists; that there were also German ones, one learns only 
from a few. Even in the scantiest textbooks, pictures and personal data of quite unimportant 'heroes' 
are found; on the other hand, in most of the more comprehensive history books, apart from 
Herchheimer, Steuben, Kalb, who is usually called a Frenchman, and Schurz, almost no one else 
from the German-American branch of our people is mentioned. Only the so-called 'Hessians' are 
given a shameful memorial in all textbooks, and the students usually take with them into life the 
quite wrong idea: the bad 'Hessians' were the terrible 'barbarians' whom Germany sent over to 
fight our freedom!" But what this booklet offers, compared with reality, are only a few drops in the 
bucket! For example, such names as Walther, Wyneken, Sihler, etc., are missing throughout all 
German synods and churches. 

F.B. 
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Critical-exegetical commentary on the New Testament, founded by H. A. W. Meyer. 
Géttingen. Vandenhéck and Ruprecht. 
- The Gospel of John. Newly edited from the 6th edition by D. B. White. 543 pages 
6X9. Price: 24.8; hardback: 24.9.50. - The Acts of the Apostles. From the 5th 
edition onwards newly edited by D. H. H. Wendt. 370 pages 6X9. Price: 24.8; 
hardback: 24.9.20.-The Epistles of Peter and Jude. Completely re-edited by. D. 
R. Knopf. 329 pages 6X9. Price: 24.6.40; Bound: 24.8. 


In 1829 appeared the first part of a large-scale work under the title, "Das Neue Testament 
Griechisch nach den besten Hilfsmitteln kritisch revidiert mit einer neuen deutschen Ubersetzung und 
einem kritischen und exegetischen Kommentar." This first part comprised the text and the translation 
in two volumes; the first sample of the commentary, covering the three synoptic Gospels, followed in 
1832. This was the beginning of the famous Meyer commentary, which has thus been on the 
theological book market for almost a hundred years and has found wider circulation than any recent 
work of interpretation. There were two, or rather three, main reasons for this. First, this commentary 
followed the so-called glossatory method, explaining one word after another. This method put all the 
emphasis on the explanation of words, and also made it very easy and convenient to use and look 
up. In addition, the way of interpretation was such that the exact grammatical-historical meaning of 
the words was established and defended. And thirdly, it was precisely the detailed study of the 
Scriptural word that benefited the work the longer, the more. Meyer's commentary was never firmly 
based on infallible Scripture, never orthodox Lutheran, and at the beginning it contained much 
rationalistic exegesis. However, from edition to edition, under Meyer's direction, it became not only 
more thorough and comprehensive, but also more positive in its results, more and more ecclesiastical. 
Most highly, therefore, do we value - to say so at the outset - the last editions of Meyer's and his first 
associates' hand. The work is a proof of how the intensive occupation with the Word of Scripture is 
the greatest blessing for the researcher himself, and lets him grow ever better into the salutary truth. 
Meyer worked tirelessly on the work, constantly improving it until his death in 1873. He himself worked 
on the four Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, the Epistles to the Romans, Corinthians, Galatians, 
Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians and Philemon. For the other parts of the New Testament, he drew 
on younger, capable forces from the very beginning: Huther for the Pastoral Epistle, the Epistles to 
Peter, Jacob, Jude and John, Linemann for the Thessalonian Epistle and the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
Disterdieck for the Revelation. Even these co-workers have all died, some parts of the commentary 
have already been put into the third hand for editing, the individual parts have gone through six, seven, 
eight, nine, ten editions and have often undergone great, sweeping changes: but the name "Meyers 
Kommentar" remains, a proof of the popularity, the reputation and the efficiency of the work. The chief 
of the exegetes entrusted with the editing since Meyer's death is the doyen of New Testament 
exegetes of the present day, the well-known, aged Professor Bernhard WeiB of Berlin, who has 
himself re-edited Matthew, John, the Epistle to the Romans, the Pastoral Epistle, the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, and the Epistles of John. He was or is assisted by his son Joh. Wei (Mark, Luke), Wendt 
(Acts), Heinrici (Corinthian Epistle, the first later edited by Joh. Wei), Sieffert (Galatian Epistle), 
Haupt (Hymnal Epistles, previously edited by Francke), von Dobschitz (Thessalonian Epistle, 
previously edited by Bornemann), Knopf (Petribian Epistle and Epistle of Jude, previously edited by 
Kuhl), Beyschlag (James Epistle), Bouffet (Revelation). The present editors represent very different 
directions, from B. Wei, who is on the whole still conservative, to Bousset, the ultra-radical and liberal 
historian of religion. The glossatory method has been completely abandoned by several contributors 
and has given way to the reproducing method, in our opinion not at all to the advantage of the whole, 
since in the latter way it is much easier to distinguish the individual 
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The words are disregarded and receded, and the opinion of the exegete is brought to the fore, even 
if the train of thought can be presented more tautly. Especially the newest editions show the 
influence of the most modern theology and express critical views and exegetical results which we 
must reject outright, and we say again: The old "Meyer" is better for us. But even in the new editions 
there is often a competent piece of work; they make an appearance and are studied and quoted; it 
is still Meyer's commentary; in addition to what is wrong, there is much that is valuable, especially 
from a philological point of view, so that a word of orientation seems to be in order. - Of the three 
parts mentioned in the heading, we give preference to the treatment of the Gospel of John. Meyer 
himself has had sins editions of his Commentary on John published: in 1834, 1852, 1856, 1862, 
1869; the sixth edition, by White, "completely revised," came out in 1880; the seventh, eighth, and 
ninth editions, "newly edited," appeared in 1886, 1893, and 1902. White, in this period of struggle 
over the Gospel of John, holds firmly to the Apostolic-Johannean origin of the same, and concludes 
his remarks on this point by saying, "At any rate, it remains that the assertion of inauthenticity is 
opposed by even greater difficulties than the traditional view" (p. 27). To be sure, White does not do 
justice to the theological content of John's Gospel, neither in his discussion of the Logos concept, 
in which he finds nothing more than that Jesus is "the one who, according to his original nature, is 
the revealer of God" (p. 34), nor in his interpretation of the statement chap. 1, 14: "a glory as of the 
only-begotten Son from the Father," in which he rejects that by povoyeviicg mapa matpdc is signified 
"the metaphysical relation of His origin from God" (p. .54), nor in the explanation of the miracle of 
the wedding, chap. 2, 9. 11, in which he doubts a "transmutation of substance," "since even a water 
which has received the colour, taste, and effect of wine has become wine to popular contemplation" 
(p. 95). The user of the commentary must consistently keep his eyes open. The value is in single 
exegesis and philological accuracy. - Meyer himself published the Acts of the Apostles four times: 
in 1835, 1854, 1861, 1869; the fifth edition, newly edited by D. Wendt at Jena, appeared in 1880, 
the sixth and seventh in 1888, the eighth in 1899, the ninth in 1913. In this latest edition there is first 
an introduction of 64 pages, which gives a detailed orientation on the isagogical questions, but in 
which the author makes the most extensive concessions to criticism. While just in recent times the 
authenticity and credibility of the Acts of the Apostles has been brilliantly defended by Ramsay, 
Zahn, and even von Harnack, Wendt fairly gives away both. The. He denies that Luke wrote the 
whole work; he makes the author of Acts depend on Josephus, which would require it to have been 
written after the year 94; and he has little confidence in general in the historical reliability of the work, 
which, after all, was written by a historian. He speaks of "untrustworthy moments in the Acts" (p. 9i, 
says: "In our place (chap. 11, 30) there is an error" (p. 195), etc. All these expositions of Wendt's 
are decidedly to be rejected as unsubstantiated. In the' single explanation, both of words and 
especially of facts, there are many good expositions which promote the correct and all-round 
understanding of the text, but on account of the liberal position of the author on the whole book, the 
old Meyer is and remains much dearer to us. - The interpretation of the two Epistles of Peter and 
the Epistle of Jude is in its seventh edition. The first four had been procured by Huther, in 1851, 
1860, 1867, and 1877; the fifth and sixth by Kuhl, in 1887 and 1897; and the new one, though Kuhl 
is still alive and exegetically active, by Pros. Knopf in Vienna. Here the glossatory method is entirely 
abandoned, and the commentary is smoothly and fluently written, but unfortunately standing quite 
to the left in the critical parts, and quite modern in its interpretation. All three letters are spurious, 
that is, not written by the persons by whom they claim to be written. Knopf expresses himself quite 
definitely about this. "That the [1st] Epistle itself claims to be written by the rock-man Peter, there 
can be no doubt" (p. 12), but negative observations and positive facts "definitely exclude the 
authorship of Peter" (p. 16). Likewise 
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On the second Epistle. Knopf rightly says, "that the Epistle claims to be written by the apostle Peter, 
and that this claim is not merely made in this or that passage, but is held fast throughout the whole 
letter." But he then continues: "Against this high claim, however, the most serious doubts arise. Against 
the authenticity of no other writing within the New Testament canon can be brought forward such 
resounding grounds of evidence as against 2 Peter, and they are so strong and of such a nature that 
they not only make it impossible to ascribe the letter to the apostolic age, but that they push it 
considerably far down into the second century. It is certainly the latest writing of the canon, as it is the 
only one in which the pseudonymity is logically carried out" (p. 249). Thus the whole epistle is made 
out to be the work of an arrant liar and impostor. And as we must reject this criticism a limine-the 
"resounding grounds of proof" are not resounding, and the counting of the Epistle among the 
Antilegomena on the part of some ancient teachers of the Church may well be explained-so neither can 
we accept many individual interpretations as correct. The much discussed, most explained, and most 
disputed passage of the Epistle, ch. 3, 19. 20, is, according to Spitta, "interpreted as a sermon of Christ 
to the fallen and imprisoned sons of the gods" (Gen. .6) (pp. 147 ff.). But especially there is much ballast 
of religious history. At 1 Petr. 1, 2 ("for obedience and sprinkling of the blood of JEsu Christ") there is a 
lengthy digression on pagan views of sacrifice, blood, and atonement, with quotations from Cumont, 
"The Mysteries of Mithra," and Curtiss, "Primitive Semitic Religion in the Popular Life of the Present 
Orient" (pp. 35 f.). As if the idea of sacrifice had penetrated into Christianity from paganism and did not 
rest on the scriptural foundation of the Old Testament! But the historians of religion today see 
Christianity as a syncretistic religion, as a mishmash of all kinds of religions. It is a truth, but not the 
truth; moments of truth are found in every religion, only in Christianity most, highest and best. A similar 
digression is then found immediately to 1 Petr. 1,3 on &vayevvijaac, "who hath born us again," again 
with quotations from works on the religion of primitive peoples; and Knopf closes his inquiry to that 
effect, which also does not contribute the least to the understanding of the term "born again"-the 
contemporaneous Greek language has not even the word avayevvdw, much less the thing-with these 
words: "With astonishment we see the extensive analogy between Christian and extra-Christian religion 
in expression and sentiment. It is really the case that Christianity, in order to make clear and describe 
its best, has had to resort to the forms of the surrounding world of Hellenism, of whose piety in some 
strata we must think very highly" (!) (p. 43). - We summarize: White's commentary on John still goes 
along, on the whole, in the justly vaunted traditions of Meyer's commentary. The other two parts have 
left these paths in form and content. They are highly modern, and one can learn from them about the 
operation of New Testament exegesis on the part of many scholars in the present day, about critical 
exegesis in the work of Wendt on the prehistory of Christianity, about exegesis in the history of religion 
in the commentary of Knopf on the glorious epistles of the "witness of the sufferings that are found in 
Christ, and partaker of the glory that shall be revealed," 1 Petr. 5:1. 5, 1. But for this very reason they 
denote a great step backward from the former editions of Meyer's Commentary, and we repeat that the 
old Meyer stands much higher to us than Wendt, and that we also prefer Wendt's first edition, in which 
he still held Luke to be the author of the whole Acts, and was also otherwise more conservative, to the 
last edition. And likewise we esteem Luther's and then also Kihl's achievement on the Petribriefe much 
higher and more fruitful for the grammatical-historical understanding of the text than Knopf's work. 
However, it should be suggested to the publishing house whether an edition of the old Meyer would not 
also be worthwhile. Especially in the field of exegesis there are works that do not become obsolete. L. 
a 
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Ecclesiastical contemporary history. 


I. America. 


Apostasy of the Episcopal Church. The extent to which the Episcopal Church 

has departed from the fundamental truths of Christianity is revealed with startling 
clarity in a number of the liberal party's organ (Broad Church), the Churchman. |n 
discussing the revision of certain sections in the Book of Common Prayer, a Rev. John 
P. Peters comes to the following conclusion 
also to the list of Scripture selections contained in the Book of Common Prayer. 
The Churchman, 1916, p. 3. In The Churchman, 1916, p. 361, it is suggested that all 
the lessons taken from the Book of Esther should be eliminated, since, according to 
the more recent general opinion, this writing does not belong among the historical 
books, but is ritualistic fiction. Instead, sections from the First Book of Maccabees 
should be inserted immediately after Nehemiah and Ezra. On another page of the 
same number there is an essay on ‘The Unappropriated Christ’. The content is 
something like: One has hitherto left unconsidered in theological systems a number of 
significant moments in the life of JEsu and in his teaching. This is to be made up for. 
Above all, JEsus is to be recognized as the "first citizen". He was the first to stand up 
for duty against the commonwealth and for patriotism. Others did so later, but 
imperfectly; JEsus remains the model. "Here was a citizen who, for the purging of the 
sources of His nation's life, willingly gave Himself, refusing to appeal to the multitude to 
defend Him, refusing to turn the uninformed and untrained crowd into the sanctuaries of 
government, offering His life absolutely and unconditionally in order to bring into clear 
relief not only the evils that tainted the nation's life, but to teach that greater lesson 
holding good for all time, that only the selfless gift of devotion to the common weal can 
work the miracle of a spiritual regeneration, without which even the most successful 
revolution is only an exchange of tyrants." We see that the writer has made the view of 
the newer theology of JEsu's dying as an exemplary act of human love his own. He 
also considers the ideas of the old theology, which recognized in Christ a prophet, 
priest, representative, mediator, in his work a sacrifice, a satisfaction, a reconciliation, 
to be views which were well adapted to the understanding of the first three centuries, 
but which are without meaning for our time. At that time people had lived under such 
limited concepts as "prophet", "priest", "sacrifice", and had formed the image of the 
Saviour according to them. In the language of the family, "son," "firstborn," 
"bridegroom," were found; so these names were attached to Christ. In the language 
of slavery (!) he was called "Master," "Redeemer." That time had not been able to 
appreciate the "citizen Jesus Christ". It had not been understood that Jesus wanted to 
teach with the prohibition of the scold word "you fool" that one should not forbid any 
man the right of "self-expression", etc. Obviously, to the author of the article, the New 
Testament is a purely human book, in which the figure of Jesus is reflected precisely 
according to the limited view of that time; only at a time in which slavery was 
considered something self-evident, could the Be- 
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The "Redeemer", the "Redeemer", is a denial of all the basic doctrines of the Christian faith. 
We are dealing here with a denial of all the basic doctrines of the Christian faith. A few 
pages further on, one submitter writes: "as long as you believe the crucifixion and 
resurrection of Christ, it matters little about the rest. He had attended services in Low 
Church and High Church churches in his community, had often been to the Roman Mass, 
had attended services in a Presbyterian church, in a Congregationalist church, and in a 
Jewish synagogue, and had found: "Amid a great diversity in customs and practices I found 
all worshiping God, apparently with the greatest earnestness and fervor. I heard sermons in 
all these churches that no good Christian could object to. I found ‘unity’ in the great central 
fact that we are the children of God, and that we owe Him obedience and service." Here, at 
any rate, denominational consciousness has reached its nadir. What keeps such people 
in the Episcopal Church in the first place is not the moments of truth still found in the Book 
of Common Prayer - one feels at one with Romanists and rabbis, after all - but the 
superstition that Christ's Church is where one (perhaps) has apostolic succession and 
thus the sacraments. Apparently, the Episcopal Church has become the prey of those in 
its liberal camp who would have been summarily called infidels twenty years ago. G. 

There are still Episcopalians who try to control the drift to the left in their 
community. They also have their say here and there. In the Churchman someone asks 
some "responsible presbyter" to say whether the Episcopal Church is "comprehensive" 
enough "to tolerate Romanism on the one hand and Unitarianism on the other". The 
correspondent reports that a prominent clergyman, when asked, "Should this Church 
tolerate Romanism?" replied, "the interpretation a man makes of the doctrinal position of 
his church is his private affair, in which he should be left undisturbed." But could the 
Episcopal Church tolerate Unitarianism? Answer:The interpretation of creeds is a personal 
matter." Nevertheless, Einsender believes, just with the leaning toward Rome, the matter 
has now entered a stage that should cause concern. The Roman Mass, he says, is 
celebrated, and in Latin, in epifcopal churches; Roman textbooks are used in the schools; 
to this is added the celebration of the Lord's Supper without communion; the doctrine of 
transubstantiation; the teaching matrimony and the priesthood are sacraments: "Holy 
Matrimony as being ‘for providing receivers of Sacraments.' Holy Orders as being ‘for 
providing givers of Sacraments." Among the champions against invading Romanism, 
Randolph H. McKim in Washington is one of the most zealous. He is president of the 
Church League, composed of Episcopalians, which is carrying on the fight against Roman 
influence in an effective manner. In a Declaration of this League the following were 
rejected as contrary to Episcopal doctrine: "Priestly conception of the ministry of the New 
Testament; the doctrine of Purgatory; Sacrifices of the Mass; the doctrine of an objectively 
real presence of Christ in the Lord's Supper; worship of the Sacrament; reservation of the 
Sacrament; courts of penance; prayers to the Blessed Virgin; the use of Roman devotional 
books; denial of the efficacy of the Holy Spirit by ministers who have not received 
Episcopal ordination." Greater sensation than 
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these Church League rallies, however, has been made by an article recently published 
in the Churchman by a young clergyman named George H. Toop 
under the heading "Alternatives". The alternative before which Rev. Toop confronts 
his comrades is: Romanism or Protestantism. As things now stand in the Episcopal 
Church, he said, they can hardly go on. The differences between the various 
tendencies, he said, had now penetrated into the Sunday-school literature. In one 
Sunday-school the children are taught that God maintains the church through a divinely 
instituted spiritual estate endowed with priestly power by the laying on of the bishop's 
hands; "in another church the child is taught that there is no longer any priesthood, 
because there is no longer any sacrifice; that to-day we know only a ministry, and that the 
apostolic succession, if there is such a thing (and he is told that it is historically very 
doubtful), is useful for order and convenience of administration only; that the true 
sanctification, the real qualification for officiating in the name of God, whether at the altar 
or elsewhere, is forgetfulness of self and consecration of the heart to God; that authority 
in the Churches comes not from above (from God), but from below (from the 
congregation). In one church he will learn there are seven Sacraments, in another church 
he will be taught there are but two. And so on to the end of the child's period of instruction, 
which, when it is come, is often accompanied by disillusionment and lack of vital interest, 
even if not actual opposition, violent protest, and resultant atheism. The man of the world 
might well say to us, 'You have no shadow of right to ask me for my child, for you cannot 
teach it things you do not know yourself, and you cannot know them if you are not 
consistent with yourself, but teach two sets of diametrically opposed facts about every 
doctrine of your Church and faith". Most of the pronunciations provoked by this article 
are but evidence of how deeply indifferentism has eaten into the Episcopal Church. 
The fundamental differences Toop calls attention to do not seem so dangerous to most 
of his responders. Why all this noise? is the thought that runs through almost all these 
rallies. What is new, then, in the Episcopal Church having two tendencies? And why 
should they not continue to exist? The Churchman editorially emphasizes that the 
Episcopal Church is a "comprehensive church" which can accommodate two different 
"religious types" under its roof; no one should be expelled for denying certain doctrines 
of Scripture, for only God can pronounce judgment. That God has already pronounced 
judgment in His clear and infallible Word, and has commissioned His Church to judge 
all doctrine according to it, and to shun false teachers, is not present to this 
Episcopalian. Another correspondent writes: whoever fears a schism in the church 
should read 1 Cor. 13 and then ask God to grant him that he may rightly understand 
his brethren and live peaceably with them, even if he does not understand them! This 
is how a Protestant is supposed to calm down when the consecrated host is 
worshipped in his church! One even deigns to say that it is the peculiar glory, "the 
unique glory," of the Episcopal Church that it is "both Catholic and Protestant." 

(The Churchman, p. 346); but perhaps Rev. Toop belongs to those 
who teach that the Bible is God's Word ad literatim, ad punctuatum, and then 
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he belongs to a "rapidly diminishing number of churchmen," that is. Episcopalians. 
Another correspondent, in the same paper, calls attention to the fact that the 
Protestant (Low Church) tendency in the Episcopal Church is divided within itself, 
"ranging from the dear old-fashioned Evangelical to the suave Broad Churchman, who 
has cast oil the Gospel birthtales as rio much folklore, has cut the sacred text to pieces, 
and has. fashioned a faith which is, at least, fearfully and wonderfully made. On the 
other hand, the Catholics", bag peifti, bie High Church-“artei, "have the advantage of 
being wholly united upon the Scriptures, the creeds, the Sacraments, the Church, 
without any equivocation or veiled denial. Their teaching is identical with the teaching 
of historic Christianity, and if they look back, it is to the primitive Christianity of the 
Fathers." Elsewhere, the people who object to the overreaching of the Romanizing 
(High Church) party are succinctly told, "Let the Protestant unite himself with the 
children of Martin Luther, and let him leave God's Church in peace"-a distinction quite 
flattering to the "children of Luther." - That there will be a break, however, is not to be 
expected. Even the better elements of the two tendencies - the group hostile to 
Romanism in the Low Church and the group hostile to liberalism in the High Church 
- have already given up too many pieces of the truth to be willing to give up their 
sinecures for the remnant of evangelical conviction which still exists here and there. 
Indifferentism has no martyrs. G. 

The Pope honored the Garden City Conference with a letter. Since the World 
Conference on Faith and Order, for which the preparatory steps were taken in Garden City, 
is to discuss how Christianity can be united, it was believed that the Roman Church 
should not be ignored in invitations to participate in this conference. The Pope, through 
his secretary, replied by a letter which, with almost brilliant diplomacy, sets forth the 
Pope's ancient claims to spiritual supremacy. The letter is worth translating here: "The 
Vatican, December 18, 1915. | have submitted to the Most Holy Father your plan to 
convene an international assembly of all who believe in JESUS CHRIST as God and 
Saviour, at which it is to be discussed how the prayer of the Lord for unity in the Church 
may be fulfilled as quickly as possible. | need not here describe the love with which | saw 
the illustrious Chief Shepherd aglow against you. You know without doubt that the plans 
of the Roman chief shepherds, their worries and efforts" - to be counted among these are 
the Spanish Inquisition, the Thirty Years' War, the expulsion of the Salzburgers, the Gun 
Powder Plot, and the like - "have always had one aim, that the one and only Church, that 
the one and only Church founded by Christ, and purchased with His blood, be most 
zealously guarded and preserved complete, pure, and full of active love, and that it open 
wide its door to all men who desire to attain holiness on earth and eternal joy in heaven. 
The illustrious Chief Shepherd is therefore pleased with your intention to see, in a simple 
spirit and without prejudice, what the essential form of the Church is, or its innermost 
essence, and he hopes that, under the impression of the 
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| hope that you will eliminate all differences and work successfully so that the Mystical 
Body of Christ will no longer be torn and divided, but that unity of faith and communion 
may at last prevail in the whole human world. With heartfelt thanks that you have 
availed yourself of the help and support of the Roman Supreme Pontiff in your 
undertaking, His Holiness takes the liberty of expressing the fervent wish that your 
expectations may be rewarded with success, and he implores YES Christ with fervent 
prayer for this, the more so as, remembering the words and commands of Christ, he 
recognizes himself as the One to whom all men are delivered as flocks, and as the 
One in whom is the cause and source of ecclesiastical unity." Ultramontanism never 
hid behind finer phrases. The Episcopalians, however," who are known to be leaders 
in the project of a World Conference-on Faith and Order*), took such a fancy to the 
letter of the* Papal Secretary that they asked permission to publish it. This permission 
was granted them, but evidently His. Holiness feared that after all the sting in the 
closing sentence of the letter had not been felt, and therefore replied quite 
unequivocally: yes, the answer of the papal secretary, which, however, could give 
"only a faint reflection of the love of the exalted Chief Shepherd," might be made 
public, and the Pope repeated his gracious promise to accompany the enterprise with 
his prayers; for he wished "to help all who have freed themselves from prejudice and 
are now striving with all their strength to restore the unity of faith and communion 
which Christ instituted and built on Petrum, and to work so that all who bear the 
Christian name may come into the bosom of the most loving Church and be joined to 
Christ the Head as members." In the report of D. Remensnyder on the Garden City 
Conference, too, these gracious letters are remembered with gratitude; though the 
pope, as might be expected, speaks the word of the Church of Peter; yet we are glad 
to hear the pontiff express the Christian wish that by cooperation of men's minds, and 
likewise by the concord of their wills, unity of faith and communion may at last prevail 
throughout the world of men." G. 


ll. Abroad. 


That England is also prepared to give up essential parts of the Christian 
confession in the interest of achieving external church unity is evident from a 
committee report in which representatives of the English state church as well as of 
the Free Churches of England (Baptists, Methodists, etc.) declare their doctrinal 
position. The occasion for the document is the "World Conference on Faith and Order", 
for which the introductory steps have now also been taken in England. (Cf. our note 
on the Garden City Conference in the last issue.) It is mainly in two pieces that a 
broken position on fundamental truths of Scripture emerges in this document. The 
paragraph in which the joint committee states the consensus necessary for church 
unity is the first. 


*) By "order" is meant episcopal ordination - ordination and confirmation by a 
bishop of apostolic succession. 
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munity in the doctrine of the authority of Scripture in matters of faith, reads as follows: 
"The Word of God is contained in the Old and New Testaments, and constitutes the 
permanent spiritual value of the Bible." "Contained in the Old and New Testaments" - the 
Pope would also subscribe to this, and would also subscribe to the negative criticism’ at 
any time. The Roman Church also teaches that the Bible contains God's Word; but 
besides Scripture, the tradition of the Church and the revelations which from time to time 
the Pope gives to the faithful are also sources of divine truth. And liberal theology accepts 
‘the proposition with the familiar qualification that in the same sense, though .not in the 
same degree, the works of a Plato, Shakespeare, Goethe, and Darwin contain moments 
of the revelation of the eternal divine Spirit. But still more alarming is the circumstance 
that in the common confession of these English churchmen every reference to the 
doctrine of justification by faith is absent. The condition, therefore, is that the Protestant 
communions of the whole world will welcome a unity in whose doctrinal basis the most 
important piece of Christianity is omitted. One must agree with the Presbyterian, who, in 
a review of these articles of agreement, concludes, "This statement of agreement of 
doctrines by the Churches of England at two fundamental points threatens the faith of the 
whole Church, and, if adopted, would have exposed the Church to all the wiles and darts of 
the devil and the destructive blasts of unbelief..." G. 

Things must change. In "Kreuz und Kraft" (Cross and Strength), the journal of the 
German Protestant People's League, to which we would like to take this opportunity to 
once again refer emphatically, we recently read an essay from Heinrich Stuhrmann's pen 
with the heading: "Es muss anders werden" (Things must change), which points to many 
stains that the war has unfortunately not yet erased from our people. It says: "If things do 
not change, moral bankruptcy is inevitable. Penitential Day bells are ringing, and the 
sounds of the Sunday of the dead are resounding, on the battlefields millions of 'German 
men are fighting for their people, and this people of the homeland for the most part 
continues to live its old life, amuses itself in theaters and cinemas with shallow and 
superficial performances; a part of the same people indulges in fornication and 
drunkenness, even if their disgusting outbreaks are cut off by military police measures; 
another part of the same people is not ashamed to draw enrichment from the plight of the 
fatherland through food usury. Truly, the black shadows from the depths, which were 
suppressed for some months, are rising again. Luther's words apply here: 'The time for 
silence has passed, the time for speaking has come.' Things must change! The holiest 
war must begin, the war against the sins of the people in every form. But if things are to 
be different, let each man first beat his own breast and pray: "God, be merciful to me a 
sinner!" Then come the blow to the conscience of the people. The holy God smashes 
millions of human lives and human hearts. And he will and must smite until he has so 
struck the conscience of our people that they bow before him in repentance and worship. 
Out of broken stones he builds his temple. Out of shattered consciences he builds us a 
new Germany. And then - yes, then it will be different." (D. a. G.) 
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Better and the verbal inspiration. In his book "The Bible God's Word", the 
recently deceased naturalist and apologist Fr. Bettex writes about the inspiration of 
the Holy Scriptures: "There have always been enough objections to this Bible. And 
nowadays they are springing up like mushrooms. Even among those Christians who 
would like to believe, especially among the educated, objections to inspiration are 
being raised; indeed, the opinion has become almost general that the medieval 
concept of inspiration in Holy Scripture can no longer be adhered to today. To meet 
these objections we must go back to the concept of personality. A personality is a 
focal point of the forces which it exudes, consciously or unconsciously, wherever it 
walks and stands. It is a spirit that ceaselessly influences and inspires others upwards 
or downwards; for otherwise what should the activity of a spirit consist in? .. . 
Inspiration means ‘breathing in,’ and the universe would be reduced to nothingness 
if God ceased to breathe life and spirit into it. This inspiration is first of all a general 
one of the life-force in general. But to his children God promises his Spirit, the Holy 
Spirit. He gives it in a higher degree to those whom he appoints to great deeds in his 
kingdom. The holy men have spoken, driven by the Holy Spirit. How, then, does an 
increasingly spiritless world, and, alas, many a Christian, come to abandon Bible 
inspiration as an incomprehensible and obsolete concept? It is rather, if we suppose 
a God at all who is Spirit and revealed Himself to His creatures, an inference so 
unprovable and a conception so clear that we should have to establish it a priori if 
the Bible said nothing about it. But this divine word not only repeats a hundredfold: 
‘And the word of the LORD came unto . . .' but expressly says: 'I will put my word in 
thy mouth.’ This we call inspiration. Even the heathen knew it: "There are words 
inspired of God. Yes, we still believe in inspiration, some Christians say, but no longer 
in verbal inspiration, which has now become untenable (as if this had not always 
seemed untenable to human wisdom). And we say, For a non-verbal inspiration we 
give little. Such a one pervolutes on touching to mist, or to a mere impulse of the mind 
to say good andtrue, as Augustin and Luther also felt it. To the soul's hot longing and 
questioning: 'Where can | find sure, rock-solid, absolute, even literal, literal, not 
human, but divine truth?’ it answers: 'The Bible contains inspired and uninspired,. 
Whole-truth and half-truth, sayings inspired by God, and sayings expressed by pious 
men in their own way, side by side superior and inferior; the thought is well assured, 
but the wording is not." Here again the misjudgment of the absolute value of the word 
and of every word. We say: if the word wavers, the sense wavers. But if we are to 
determine what is or is not inspired in the Bible according to its content, which seems 
to us important or unimportant, salvation-historical or not, we master the Word of God 
and are given up to our own and others' arbitrariness. What am | to do with this half- 
belief in half-truth? Where, how am | to separate? With every Bible word | feel myself 
again benighted by doubts. He who cannot soar up to the spiritual vision of a complete 
divine inspiration,. 
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should at least work his way into believing that God, whose providence extends to the 
sparrows and the hairs of our heads, willed that a book, by means of which he wanted to 
lead many millions of souls out of darkness into the light, should be written in this way and 
not otherwise. But he wants to lead his people to himself with truth and not with lies." In 
the last section, Bettex again briefly summarizes Bible faith, writing, "The Bible is the divine 
revelation without which we men who have fallen away from God could never know Him. 
It came about because the Holy Spirit inspired, filled, and inspired one man at a time, so 
that he could not help but say and write precisely what the Triune God wanted to 
communicate through him to His humanity. But these men were not will-less instruments, 
any more than a Christian who prays the Lord's Prayer after Christ with all his heart. They 
wrote an individually different style; "for divine inspiration does not destroy, but enhances 
individuality. They could not deceive themselves and take their word for the word of the 
Lord, even in so-called secondary matters; for God willed that through them just that, only 
that, and nothing else should be said to mankind, and God knows no secondary matters. 
The Bible, therefore, is truly inspired, and a Christian must believe the whole Bible; for it 
is a whole, and man may not choose what he will believe and what he will not. Even the 
miracles narrated in the Bible, however irrational, must be believed by the Christian; for 
there are no rational miracles, but only superrational ones, and it is childish to make a 
distinction between lighter and heavier, and unscriptural to make a distinction between 
salvific and other miracles. Above all, however, the Christian believes the miracle of all 
miracles, Christ, God from eternity, born of the virgin, died for our sins, and rose again the 
third day. But this JEsus saith, "Till heaven and earth pass away, not the least letter nor 
tittle of the law shall pass away, till all be done;’ repeating over and over again, "It is 
written;' assuring, "The scripture cannot be broken." And on the strength of these words of 
his Lord, the Christian, whose soul has had enough of the incessant change of things, of 
the appearance ever slipping under our hands, who is heartily sick of the monotonous and 
hollow song of human knowledge and skill, and has grown inexpressibly weary of the lie 
of the world in himself and around him, reaches to this divine word, and finds there 
absolute words, rocks of eternity, and in him the word of Christ becomes true: Come unto 
me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and | will refresh you." - So wrote Bettex in 
1898. We are not aware that he later modified his position on the doctrine of word 
inspiration. But he did not remain true to the principle of the inerrancy of Scripture, so 
clearly stated in "The Bible God's Word" and elsewhere, in his treatment of some 
passages. In his interpretation of biblical words, Bettex sometimes makes mistakes, even 
where he wants to prove the agreement of Scripture with science. Without perhaps being 
aware of it, Bettex, in the interest of geological and astronomical speculation, has allowed 
the Scriptures, which to him are free of error, to say all kinds of things that the words of 
the sacred writers do not say. G. 
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That the Old Testament was originally written in cuneiform is the position of 
the Egyptologist Edouard Naville, which he presents in his work "The Archaeology of 
the Old Testament" *). Naville believes that the now generally admitted spreading of 
the Babylonian cuneiform writing at the time of Moses in western Asia Minor and into 
Egypt hardly allows another assumption than that Moses became acquainted with the 
cuneiform writing at the court of Pharaoh. From Isa. 8, 1 he concludes that still at that 
time two kinds of writing were known among the Jews, the cuneiform script, sanctified 
by the use of the men of God, and the "writing of a man," the Aramaic alphabet. Ezra 
is said to have then rewritten the books of the Old Testament written on clay tablets 
into the Aramaic language, because Aramaic had become more and more the national 
idiom. Later another rewriting, this time into Hebrew, had taken place. That this theory 
of Naville would settle certain questions concerning the biblical text, but would cause 
new problems instead, is clear. One will agree with W. Nowack, who sees in a twice 
effected rewriting of the Old Testament text after the 5th century an assertion for which 
in the Jewish tradition every proof is lacking. And yet in this writing Naville bears such 
formidable testimony to the authenticity especially of the Pentateuch that it is probably 
for this reason that a derogatory judgment has been pronounced upon it from the 
negative side. Naville finds evidence of the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch chiefly 
in the references to Egypt and Egyptian conditions. What he says on this subject 
certainly deserves notice as the testimony of one of the most eminent living 
Egyptologists. From the apparently insignificant passage of Genesis 13:10, Naville 
draws an almost convincing proof of the Mosaic authorship of Genesis. Of the history 
of Joseph he judges: "It was quite evidently written by one who knew Egypt well, was 
acquainted with its customs, and had intercourse at the court and with Pharaoh 
himself." This is carried out by means of a whole number of highly interesting examples. 
"How a narrative which so accurately represents the time and local conditions under 
which the action takes place can be assigned to four different authors," as the negative 
criticism does, "who, in addition, are supposed to have lived several hundred years 
later and in a foreign country, is incomprehensible to me." Of the first chapter of the 
second book of Moses Naville judges that it is so thoroughly Egyptian in its peculiarity 
that it could not possibly have been by a Palestinian author. Above all, Naville 
emphasizes the "marvelous unity of Genesis" that all unbelieving critics overlook, 
namely, that "from the first chapters on, every narrative is chosen with the intention of 
emphasizing the unique importance of the people of Israel above the rest of the human 
world." He points out that this also explains the absence of some moments important 
for the course of the narrative; they did not serve the main purpose of the book: to 
present Israel as the people of choice. It should be emphasized that the evidence that 
Naville brings for the Mosaic writing of the Pentateuch is by far the most conclusive. 


*) Archaeology of the Old Testament. Was the Old Testament Written in 


Hebrew? By Edouard Naville. New York. Fleming H. Revell Company212 pages 
54X8-A. Price: $1.50 
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are independent of his hypothesis of a cuneiform original of the Pentateuch and retain 
their full value even if the original of the Pentateuch was not Babylonian but Hebrew. We 
cannot adopt Naville's main thesis, even apart from all other misgivings, because his 
proof is based merely on witty construction and not from biblical evidence. What the 
author says, on the other hand, as an Egyptologist, has significant value and once again 
makes Bible belief and research appear in perfect harmony. G. 

That in case of emergency electric lights may also serve as "eternal lamps 
before Catholic altars was infallibly established on February 23 of this year. In a Rescript 
of the Ritual Committee of the Curia of 1864, the method of illumination for this purpose 
was indicated as follows: "Where circumstances require, it is left to the wisdom of the 
parish priest that, in the absence of the" (actually prescribed) "olive oil, other, where 
possible, vegetable, oils or beeswax, and finally also electric light, may be used for the 
perpetual lamp before the Sacrament, if the Holy Father permits it. It is now reported that 
the Pope has given his permission for this in such cases where the procurement of olive 
oil would be either with great difficulty or with too great expense. G. 

Russian Orthodox Statistics. An extract from the latest report of the Procurator 
of the Holy Synod of the Russian Orthodox Church brings the following interesting data: 
The Russian territory in Europe and Asia is divided into 69 dioceses or eparchies. 
Outside the Russian frontier, the Russian Church has under its spiritual supervision the 
North American diocese, to which belong all Orthodox Russians scattered throughout 
the United States. The clergy numbers 3043 archpriests, 47,403 priests," 14,868 
deacons, and 45,556 ecclesiastical singers. There are 538 monasteries, including 71 
episcopal residences. 294 monasteries and hermitages were supported by the State, 
and 193 monasteries depend on their own revenues. They house 11,332 monks and 
9603 novices. Of the nunneries there are 467, in which there are 16,285 nuns and 54,903 
novices. Thus the regular clergy of the Russian Church consists of 1005 monasteries 
and 92,123 monks and nuns. There are in Russia 53,902 churches, 23,204 chapels and 
houses of prayer, 31,947 libraries connected either with episcopal apartments or 
parochia, and 57 societies of ecclesiastical archaeology. The four ecclesiastical 
academies: Petrograd, Moscow, Kiev and Kazan, have 170 teachers and 964 students. 
The support given to the monasteries on the part of the state is the sum of 440,000 rubles 
[$220,000]. The land owned by the monasteries is estimated at 800,000 acres. 55 
churches abroad were served by Russian clergymen. (Ev. Kztg.) 

A revival of official idolatry in China is reported by the German China Alliance 
Mission Barmen in a circular letter dated January 12, 1916. A new large idol temple has 
been built in Ningtu. In some places government officials are again participating in 
idolatrous processions. Further, Christians are again asked to give contributions to 
idolatrous festivals and other pagan events," and in case of refusal are beaten or 
deprived. (Wbl.) 
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What are we to make of the effectiveness and efforts of the Anti-Saloon 
League, and may we fellowship with it as a church and as citizens? 


The intemperate use of alcohol has already brought much misery and 
wretchedness upon our fellow men. How many a poet, how many a doctor, how many 
a lawyer, how many a preacher, how many a craftsman, how many a man and how 
many a woman have perished from the excessive consumption of alcohol! It is a fact 
of experience that needs no proof, that the intemperate use of alcohol destroys man 
physically, mentally, and spiritually. The drunkard is exposed to a host of diseases; 
for alcohol, when intemperately consumed, weakens stomach and kidneys, lungs and 
liver, heart and brain, muscles and nerves. Thus it also destroys the spiritual power 
of man, the mind, the will, and the memory. Alcohol, it is true, stimulates men 
temporarily to sharper thinking, but after its effects have passed, man slackens the 
more, and, like the morphine-knife, he must use larger and larger doses to stimulate 
himself, until at last the limit is reached, and, like a burnt-out house, he collapses in 
upon himself, and is no longer capable of grasping a rational thought. Physiologists 
refute the slanders of the Romans, that Luther was a drunkard, by pointing out that 
he could never have done the tremendous mental work if he had been an alcoholic. 
Alcohol destroys the will of man. What a poor, will-less creature is the drunkard! He 
who formerly knew what he wanted in worldly matters, who said, | do, and | do not, 
becomes everybody's servant and fool who offers him a glass of brandy. In like 
manner as the other powers of the soul suffer, so does the memory. The drunkard 
retains little of the much he hears, and forgets much of the little that had impressed 
itself on his memory. 
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But the saddest thing is that the intemperate consumption of alcohol also destroys 
man spiritually and undermines man's sense of morality. The Holy Scripture says: Prov. 
23, 31-33: "Do not look at the wine, because it is so red, and it stands so beautifully in the 
glass. It goes down smoothly, but afterwards it bites like a serpent and stings like an adder. 
So thine eyes shall look on other women, and thine heart shall speak evil things" and Prov. 
20:1: "Wine maketh loose men, and strong drink maketh wild: he that lusteth after it never 
becometh wise." As to what follows gluttony and drunkenness, Rom. 13:13 says, 
"Chambers and fornication, strife and envy." The intemperate use of alcohol is responsible 
for baptizing our fellows, our brethren after the flesh, to become murderers and adulterers. 

The alcoholic also brings misery and wretchedness upon his offspring. It is well 
known that the children of drunkards are often weak and not infrequently bring the appetite 
for alcohol into the world with them. "Who visiteth the sins of the fathers upon the children 
unto the third and fourth generation," this word also finds its application here. How much 
poverty and privation the drunkard also brings upon his family! The money with which he 
could buy his family food and drink, clothes and shoes, is carried to the innkeeper. Follow 
a drunkard home. What will be heard, as a rule, when he has come home? Desolate 
swearing, cursing, the wailing of children crying because their mother is being beaten. The 
Scripture says, "Where is woe? Where is sorrow? Where is strife? Where is lamentation? 
Where are wounds without cause? Where are red eyes? Namely, where men lie with wine, 
and come to drink up that which is poured," Prov. 23:29, 30. 

But the alcoholic not only makes himself unhappy, not only brings misery and 
wretchedness into his family, but he is also a burden to his fellow men, a burden to be 
borne by all. Our poorhouses, hospitals, and prisons might be much smaller, our taxes 
much less, our police less numerous, if there were no drunkards. How many people have 
perished on railroads because the man at the lever was under the influence of liquor and 
could not think clearly, or because he ruled the lever of the locomotive with flickering eyes 
and reeling senses! In short, the intemperate use of alcohol - everyone will have to admit 
this - has already brought much misery and wretchedness into the world. 

The question arises: Should the church not help to control the misery and distress? 
No Christian will deny that the church has this duty. It is clearly written: "Seek the good of 
the city whither | have led you away, and pray to the Lord for it; for when it is well with it, it 
is well with you," Jer. 29:7. 

Now a large association has formed, the Anti-Saloon. 
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League, which, as its very name indicates, has set itself the task of eradicating the 
saloon and the trade in alcohol in general. This association also invites our Lutheran 
congregations again and again to fellowship with it, indeed, it virtually pushes it into 
our conscience as a church to make its work ours. She argues that every Christian 
must be concerned about the welfare of his fellow man. It is obvious how much misery 
and misery alcohol has caused and is still causing, and therefore it is your most sacred 
duty to fight with us against the serving of alcohol and to eradicate it, if you want to be 
considered a church at all among the churches. Says the Anti-Saloon League in "The 
Church in Action against the Saloon, an Authoritative Statement of the Movement 
Known as the Anti-Saloon League" the following (p. 58): "The movement will help cold 
churches because it will compel them to take a stand, or cease to be respectable as 
churches?’ Clearly the Anti-Saloon League says in this writing, which sets forth its 
nature, aims, and purposes, and which will be quoted again and again in this article: 
if we did not unite with it and make its work ours, we would lose standing as a church 
among churches. 

The League has also had successes. It boasts that the beginning of the end of 
its struggle is already in sight. It has already succeeded in "draining" whole states. 
Our statesmen have come to respect the League's power. The adoption of the Webb 
Bill, prohibiting the shipment of spirituous beverages to "dry" States, she has 
victoriously carried in Washington. She wrote in the April 1913 American Issue (p. 3): 
"Nation-wide prohibition will prevail in the not extreme far distance." The brewers and 
distillers are also greatly afraid of the power and aggressiveness, of the belligerent 
League. The National Liquor Dealers' Journal, after the adoption of the Webb Bill, 
made the following gloomy observation: "The greater significance of the enactment lies 
in the exhibition of the power the Anti-Saloon League seems to exercise in the country. 
It was looked upon as a joke when it confined its operations to the cities and counties. 
The people sat up and took notice when it succeeded in control of states. But in the 
passage of this iniquitous law it has taken the greatest nation on earth by the throat and 
made it surrender. The organization that can do that is not to be poo-hooed, or temporized 
with, or fooled with. The influence that gave it this triumph in the Congress of this land 
is something to be alarmed at. What does it mean for the future of the industry in the 
United States? What, rather, may it not mean? There's no telling what excesses a band of 
crusaders who can do that may go to. And there's no telling what madness of policy pliant 
and subservient statesmen may not help them to impose on a free people." The Brewers’ 
Review 
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wails: "The challenge has been sounded. The death-grapple has begun. Is the brewing trade 
going to allow itself to be strangled to death? That is the question before the trade. The 
passage of the Webb Bill by Congress has demonstrated that the last great stage of the fight 
of one-half century has been entered upon. The small, but well-defined army of the enemies 
of happiness, liberty, health, and morality terrorizes our public men to that degree that 
Congress voted 240 against 60 (100 not voting) to outlaw the drink traffic in interstate 
commerce. The greatest blow has been struck, and struck successfully. It has been 
demonstrated that the enemy is in possession of the citadel of the nation. Prohibition is no 
longer a local issue. The last stage has been reached. Prohibition is a national danger. The 
enemy has shown that he is the controlling power in Washington. The enemy is not resting 
on his laurels. He is already marching forward to the next battle, and he knows what the next 
step is." We see the distillers and brewers make no secret of their fear of the Anti-Saloon 
League. 

Now the question we want to answer is: Could and should we as a church identify 
ourselves with the Anti-Saloon League and work hand in hand with it as other church 
fellowships do? The answer is a decided No. Our first reason is that the Anti-Saloon 
League does not act as a civil society, nor does it wish to be a civil society, but sets itself 
up as an agent, an organ of the Church of God. The paper in which it describes its nature 
and sets forth the means by which it intends to accomplish its ends is called "The Church 
in Action against the Saloon." On page 15 she writes: "The League is a religious movement, 
but not an ecclesiastical organization. It vitalizes religion by gearing it to the machinery of 
practical affairs." Teaching the Word of God is not enough and does not vitalize the church. 
The church must participate in the work of the Anti-Saloon League if right and good is to 
be done, and life brought into the church. That she wants to teach morality to the people 
as a representative of the Church, she says page 29: "Mindful of the dignity of the united 
Church, which it represents, the League prefers to be a moral leader rather than a moral 
scavenger." She acts as an agent of the church who wants access to the pulpits and in 
many churches does. Page 51 we read, "The strategic position as the agency of the Church, 
with access to the pulpits." So that should be clear to everyone that the League is 
act as a representative, as an agent, of the Church, do the work of the Church and achieve 
something through her work in the religious field. 

What does she want to achieve now? About this, too, she lets herself be heard 
clearly. She wants to bring mankind back to God through her work. On page 22 we read: 
"It is not proposed as a 
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reform save in the broadest sense. It claims no interest apart from enlightened citizenship 
and a vital piety. It is more than an effort to close a few saloons. It is a part of the upward 
sweep of the ages. It will hasten the movement of humanity back to God by removing the 
greatest obstacle standing between humanity and God." It will see that the Church 
receives a "square deal," and by its efficacy the prayer of the weak and helpless is 
answered. Page 46 says: "Such phenomenal success would not have been possible 
without the blessing of Almighty God upon the movement, and His guidance of the men 
who have seen the vision, consecrated themselves, abandoned their prospects, and 
become wanderers upon the face of the earth and strangers to their families, that the 
Church of the living God may have a square deal and a fair field in her efforts to uplift 
all men. Through the sacrifice and devotion of Christian men and women, the League is 
answering the prayers of the weak and helpless." It wants to help by its work that men 
may be brought to Christ; for on page 47 we read, as follows: "It is true that the 
Churches are overwhelmed with appeals; but this merely emphasizes responsibility for 
discriminating choice of objects. For what does a Church exist if not to give the most 
effective organized response to the appeals of legitimate objects which tend to lead men 
to Christ? And what will count for more in giving the Church a chance to save struggling 
sinners than to destroy the saloon?" It should be clear to everyone from these sayings 
that the League wants to help by its effectiveness to save men, to make them right 
with God and to bring them to Christ. 

From the foregoing it is already evident that the Anti-Saloon League turns 
Christianity upside down and abolishes it, and, like the Pope and the Lodges, wants 
to get to heaven by works. Repentance and the forgiveness of sins for Christ's sake 
is never emphasized, nor even mentioned by this agent of the "Church." She knows 
neither the law nor the gospel. If one reads her writings, and especially the scripture 
which is cited here and describes her nature, one sees that she teaches and drives 
only the one commandment and thrusts it into the conscience of men: Thou shalt 
neither serve alcohol nor let it be served to thee. This law is at the same time her 
gospel; for he who conforms to this law will be brought to Christ, redeemed, and 
saved, and a backward, dishonorable man is he; who does not see this Bright Light 
that shines out from the League into the world. Some rich people already see this 
Bright Light, already see that through the efficacy of this League mankind will be 
redeemed and saved, for they sacrifice great sums for this purpose. Page 50 says: 
"The growing influence of the League has commenced to commend it to a few people of 
large means, who can see that promotion of a movement which creates righteous public 
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sentiment, and then utilizes it to define and settle this concrete moral issue, is a short road to 
the purification of politics and a long step toward the redemption of the race." The denier 
repeats over and over again that she wants to lead people to Christ through her activity. 
Page 47: "For what does a Church exist if not to give , the most effective organized response 
to the appeals of legitimate objects which tend to lead men to Christ's And what will count 
for more in giving the Church a chance to save struggling sinners than to destroy the saloon?" 
By enacting and enforcing the law, the League seeks to destroy the liquor trade and thereby 
lead men to Christ. Its word and sacrament is agitation, enactment, and law enforcement 
against distillers, brewers, and tavern keepers. The Christian doctrine of repentance and 
faith in Christ is not even present to her; nay, the doctrine she despises, "because it 
intensifies differences" (p. 64). All that matters to her is morality, and for her that consists, 
by and large, in abstinence from alcoholic beverages. No other work counts so much or 
weighs so heavily with her as this. She extols to the Church this her moral doctrine as the 
one great salvation, and to her her doctrine of abstinence is the center of all doctrines, the 
heart of the Church, the chief article which is not only to give life to the Church, but also to 
keep it alive and preserve it from spiritual death. But to us the doctrine of the justification 
of a poor sinner before God by grace, for Christ's sake, through faith, is and must be the 
center of all doctrines, the heart of the church, the chief article, yea, be and remain the 
article by which the church stands and, falls. The Church which makes fellowship with the 
Anti-Saloon League, approves of its nature and aims, and uses its means, has already 
given proof that it no longer lives in the Gospel, and no longer considers the same to be 
the proper treasure of the Church; for it has brought morality to the fore, and has sunk from 
being a Church to being a reform society. Finally, according to this prescription, a church 
comes to where the members of the Woman's Christian Temperance Union have already 
arrived, who, in the interest of their agitation, mutilate the Holy Communion, and criticize 
and correct the Scriptures. The zeal of these women in the State of Michigan has gone so 
far as to appoint a special committee to induce the churches to use unfermented grape- 
juice instead of "the devil's cup" in the Lord's Supper. The report of this committee reads, 
"While the 'Cup of Devils' is given to acommunicant at the Lord's table in any of our churches, 
there is no time for the W. C. T. U. of Michigan to call a retreat in the holy war for clear brains 
and happy homes." With these fanatical, hysterical, ungodly, blaspheming women the Anti- 
Saloon League makes fellowship, and with them, therefore, the churches would identify- 
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who made fellowship with the League. But it must be clear to every sensible Christian 
that we cannot fellowship with such fanatics who are ready to criticize the Savior (think 
of John 2:1-11) and to abolish the essence of Christianity, the gospel. We would, in 
that case, not only help to make people Pharisees instead of Christians, not only 
instruct them to seek Christianity in abstinence from certain drinks instead of faith in 
JEsum Christ, but we would also instruct men to correct and school the Son of God. 
We want to remain unworried with this lack of understanding and with this ungodliness. 
We want to teach and preach what is commanded to the church: repentance and faith, 
law and gospel. This word will not remain without fruit. The gospel will always bring 
people to faith, and the believers will, by the grace of God, walk more honorably than 
in the day, not in gluttony and drunkenness, not in chambers and fornication, not in 
strife and envy (Rom. 13:13). 

Furthermore, we as a church must not fellowship with the Anti-Saloon League 
because it makes something sinful that is not sin, thus robbing Christians of their 
Christian liberty. It makes sin not only the abuse, but also the right use of spiritual 
drinks. If the League remained consistent, it would have to forbid almost all things, 
because all things can be and have been abused by men. It has been pointed out that 
the manufacture and sale of washing lines should be prohibited by law because they 
are very dangerous. The Anti-Saloon League, after all, wants to ban the trade in 
It does not regulate spirits, it does not reform the liquor trade, but destroys it because 
it is intrinsically sinful. She writes on page 20: "Opposition to the liquor-traffic is not a 
debate for points nor a parlor game; it is a war of extermination" and page 21: "Its work 
is not to uplift the individual drunkard, but to remove the cause of his degradation. It is 
not an anti-vice association, a purity crusade nor a mere law- enforcement bureau, but is 
something greater. It is the united Church Militant engaged in the overthrow of the liquor- 
traffic." Page 11 she says: "It wastes no time trying to reform the traffic; for an institution 
which outrages the divine law of love will never obey the police regulations of men." We 
see from these expressions that she considers the making, buying, selling, and 
drinking of alcoholic beverages to be sinful in itself. According to Scripture, however, it 
stands thus: nowhere in Scripture is total abstinence from wine and alcoholic 
beverages commanded. On the contrary, the moderate use of these beverages is 
beyond all doubt within a man's liberty. The Lord Christ Himself not only made wine, 
but also drank it, as is clearly evident from the 
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For John the Baptist came, and did not eat bread, neither drank he wine; and ye say, He 
hath the devil. The Son of man is come, and eateth and drinketh, ye say, Behold, the man 
is a glutton and a winebibber!" He who uses wine rightly does no good work with it, but 
neither can it be made a sin to him. It is a free mean thing to do, or not to do, without 
sinning. But the anti-saloon makes a thing which God has left free a terrible sin, yea, a 
root of all evil. 

If the Anti-Saloon, as a civil association, were only to combat the abuse of alcohol, 
if it were to advocate the right regulation of the sale and serving of strong drink, we could 
not support its cause as a church, but we could support it as citizens; but as it seeks to 
stamp sin upon a cause which God has set free, we cannot co-operate with it, or make it 
work for us. We would thereby swing ourselves upon God's throne, legislate by our own 
authority, and set ourselves up as such people as would supplement God's law. We would 
thereby rob Christians of their liberty, that Christ might set us free, and put the yoke of a 
law of our own making upon the necks of the disciples. But the apostle expressly exhorts 
Gal. 5:13, "Stand therefore in liberty, that Christ may set us free!" If this is already true of 
divine laws, which God gave only to the people of the Jews, it is even more true of human 
laws. Instead of supporting the Anti-Saloon League, we must oppose them as we oppose 
the Pope. 

E. Totzke. 
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(Continued.) 


The "scientific" have from time immemorial - we must return to this a little here - 
forgotten the high significance of the forgiveness of sins and thus of sin. For he who thinks 
he can cope without the "historical" JEsus draws, by judging according to his human 
reason, from sentences of JEsu's teaching like these: God forgives by grace, he loves 
sinners, the conclusion, as if sin were not so great a matter, as if God did not regard sin 
as so great and grave, as if God, when he deals with man and accepts the sinner for 
grace, takes sin, as it were, into account. But Christ never revealed the merciful God and 
his incomparable love of forgiveness at the expense of the importance of sin. On the 
contrary, in the very context of the article on forgiveness, he said 
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z. For example, in the parable of the servant of the shawl, the enormity of sin is clearly 
seen in a twofold way. The servant owes 10,000 pounds, 4,500 tons of gold, an 
unaffordable sum for him, so that he, his wife, his children, and all his possessions 
fall into debtors' prison. When the merciful lord then forgives him, and also remits the 
enormous debt, but the servant immediately afterwards plays the unmerciful to his 
fellow-servant, this brings him into debt-hast with the tormentors up to an indefinite 
term, namely, "until he paid all that he owed." Sin in general (sinfulness in general) or 
in particular (unforgiveness), and its guilty burden, can scarcely be characterized ina 
worse way. The holy earnestness of Christ towards sin we see, as is well known, in 
the Sermon on the Mount. The sole showing of wrath there = an accomplished 
murder; for like this he forfeits life. And already the lewd directing of the eyes from a 
strange woman is = the executed profanation of the same, which sin was subject to 
stoning, etc. Every nuance of sin is just for Christ avouia, lawlessness, nullification of 
the will of the Most High, which immediately entails the strokes set upon it. With such 
a designation of sin, it is now also, as it were, quite logical, that Christ, on the other 
hand, with regard to the redemption of it, speaks of His work of redemption, and of 
His atoning suffering as a work of redemption, or the refunding of a ransom, at the 
end of His prophetic career as well as at the beginning of it, namely, that He would 
effect this redemption by active and by suffering obedience and service. And here we 
see Jesus using the self-designation "Son of man" in a special way, as, for instance, 
in the conclusion of that great discourse of Christ on the ambition of the Zebedees: 
"Whosoever will be chief, let him be your servant. Just as the Son of Man did not 
come to be served, but to serve, and to give His life for a redemption for many," Matth. 
20, 28; cf. Mark. 10, 45 and the proclamations of suffering. Since it was the myth of 
the Son of Man that helped the early church to find their version of Christianity, we 
want to go a little further into the concept of the Son of Man. 

In JEsu's self-designation "Son of man" one has urged the merely generic 
meaning of the article before "man," and on the other hand compared the designation 
of Christ as deUTEepog av& pawaos, 1 Cor. 15, 47, as the second Adam, which 
designation of Christ, however, has salvation-historical meaning, and on top of that 
drew on Jewish doctrines, and thereupon grasped that self-designation of JEsu as a 
designation of Christ in the sense of the ideal of mankind; thus 


3) One pound, "talent" = 135,000 marks. One ton of gold = 300,000 marks. 300,000 : 
1,350,000,000 = 4500 tons. 
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Neander, Ebrard, Kahnis, Beyschlag. And this was immensely convenient for our historians 

of religion. To those theologians, in understanding Christ as the ideal of humanity, Jesus 
was really a person of human flesh and blood. But this does not prevent the historians of 
religion from mystifying the historical JEsus. How they must thereby deal with Paul and with 
the gospel of redemption by Christ's blood, let us again hear Dir. Dunkmann draw briefly. 

Drews, the main exponent of the theology of the Christ myth, wants to let Paulinism 
itself have its say, and from it to prove that for Paul Jesus was a mythical figure, not a 
historical personality. 

First of all, there is the vision of Damascus, which proves nothing for the existence 
of a historical JEsus; just here it is about a "face", after whose miraculous experience he 
shows no interest at all to be informed about this JEsus in Jerusalem. And so he has no 
such interest later on, not. . . . Liberal theology (to which Drews is most strongly opposed) 
is itself the best proof of the thesis that Paul had no interest at all in the historical JEsus, 
inasmuch as it is precisely on this point that it is involved in a hopeless dispute as to whether 
Paul knew JEsum or not. It is impossible to speak of an "overwhelming impression of the 
person of JEsu" (of which the liberals speak so much) on Paul. For Paul it was a heavenly 
spiritual being, as Wrede also points out, without flesh and blood, a completely individuality- 
less, superhuman "schema". "He is the great man of Indian legend, who should also have 
appeared in Buddha and other saviour figures, the Purusha of the Vedic Brahmins, the 
Manda de hajje and Hibil Ziwa of the Mandaic religion influenced by Indian ideas,4) the 
sect-god of syncretistic Judaism." Statements of third parties, such as the disciples of 
JEsus, can mean nothing to Paul in spite of Gunkel; the desert vision (at Damascus) must 
have deeper sources. After all, Gunkel admits, "hearts already believed" (namely, without 
any New Testament Scripture) "in a divine revealer, a divine-human activity, in an assurance 
through sacraments." In Tarsus especially Oriental syncretism flourished alongside Stoic 
philosophy, and from these two elements Paulinism is quite simply composed. It seems that 
especially Cyprus was a very early center of the early Christian community; here Adonis 
was worshipped. "Accordingly, the gospel was originally nothing but a Judaized cult of 
Adonis." Evidently Paul was at first indignant at this from the standpoint of a purely Jewish 
religion of law. But "then all at once it came upon him like an illumination." Already 


4) A sect of the Near East near Basra: their language is Arabic. 
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the prophets also spoke of a suffering Messiah, and the pagan cults were dealing 
with the same thing. In any case, the "idea" of a divine self-creator was in the air. 

But what came over Paul now? "It was the thought of the incarnation of Goa"; 
this was now added as a "completely new moment". Of this Gentiles and Jews knew 
nothing, that the Redeemer-God had been real man. "According to Paul, on the other 
hand, the emphasis lay precisely on the fact that the Redeemer was really Himself a 
man, and therefore that the man sacrificed in God's place was at the same time to 
be God appearing in human form." Here already lie the germs of the later two-natured 
Christology of church doctrine. It was thus "indeed a new version of the old thought." 
But still, Drews now thinks, the "accidental personality" of JEsu played no part in it at 
all. Even if Paul had called JEsum a descendant of David "according to the flesh," it 
was only "the idea" of a Messiah in the flesh. Therefore "the man" JEsus is and 
remains an assailable scheme and has nothing to do with "the historical personality 
in the sense of today's liberal theology". All the known statements about JEsu's 
humanity (Rom. 8, 3; 2 Cor. 8, 9; Phil. 2, 7 f.) only aim at general determinations of 
human nature. However, the most striking passage, Gal. 4, 4, Drews does not quote 
at all! At least he can express himself that Christ "as man among men enters into the 
power of the flesh and sin, and must die like the rest of men." But Christ is 
nevertheless with Paul, like Adam, "only a summary expression for the ideal totality 
of all men," a "philonic Jdeal man." And this very expression, according to Drews' 
correct exposition, is connected with the pneumatic Christ, i.e., with the pneumatic 
doctrine. "Christ, therefore, as a principle of redemption, is in Paul only an allegorical 
or symbolical, not a real personality." He is only "personality" in the sense of 
"supernatural spirituality," not "historical." 

According to Drews, even the so-called "individual traits" of the synoptic image 
of Christ prove nothing, not even the vividness of the representation. The same can 
be said of the mythical figures of the Old Testament: of Abraham, Moses, Joshua, 
Job, and others . . . The JEsus of the Synopsis, then, is a "re-historicization of an 
originally religious myth." The process of gods becoming men is, after all, a common 
one. The Orientals in particular have always had a strong tendency to historicize 
purely inner experiences. And especially the myth of the Redeemer-God "virtually 
demanded" to realize it. (pp. 62-65.) It is almost incomprehensible how these 
theologians, or even non-theologians, in spite of their recognition of the Synopsis as 
the drama of the Redeemer-God, could nevertheless fail to recognize that the 
"historical" JEsus knew himself to be a mediator and expiator of sins. 
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But we must not want to find in this self-designation of Christ that, as a result of the 
article before "Son" (the Son of Man), Jesus thereby designated Himself as the Man to 
whom the entire history of humanity, which began in Adam, aims, as Hofmann, 
Thomasius, Luthardt, Grau, and others think. Man was not made for Christ's sake, 
according to the Calvinistic view, but Christ for man's sake. For the Son of man came to 
save that which was lost. If, finally, the expression "the Son of man" is understood as a 
periphrastic self-designation = | (So Paul in Heidelberg, Fritzsche), this is not refuted, on 
the other hand, by the fact that this expression was only a pure synonym of Messiah (so 
Ritschl, Holtzmann, Hilgenfeld, WeiB, etc.), or that it was only a designation of the man 
destined to be the Messiah, as Pfleiderer explains. 

What lies in the self-designation of Jesus as the Son of Man, D. Chemnitz has 
summarized in his explanations of Joh. 3, 13) and that also in contrast to today, fine and 
neat, without giving too much or too little. His words read: "The reason, then, for the 
appellation (ratio appellationis) ‘Son of man’ includes these points: 1. because it is an 
appellation added by Daniel especially to the Messiah; 2. because Christ is true man. 
For since the Son of God could have made for himself out of the earth human flesh and 
blood, as Adam was made, Christ calls himself not only man (non hominem tantum), but 
the Son of man; for since he took flesh and blood from Mary, he became in the manner 
of the Son of man; 3. Because in the Hebrew language excellent and famous men, who 
stood in great renown and authority, are called sons of man (filii viri); but common and 
insignificant ones are called sons of men (filii hominum): therefore, namely, for the sake 
of his supreme degradation and alienation under the form of a servant, Christ is called 
the Son of man. 4. This reason may also be added: because Ezekiel, though he came 
of unknown, low, and despised family, yet, being appointed to public office and service 
by God, was always addressed by God as 'the Son of man.' And accordingly, namely, 
in regard to office and service, the Father also attaches this appellation to the Son in 
Isaiah (compare: 'Behold, my servant,' Isa. 42:1)." Thus far Chemnitzen's words, to 
which we shall presently add D. Nésgen's remark: "Christ uses this self-designation 
primarily when it is important to present His lowly appearance, which apparently 
contrasts with the claim to be the Messiah, and His suffering as being in harmony with 
it. 


5) Hoc loco semel, quia appellatio saepius occurrit, annotari volui. 
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Matth. 8, 20; 9, 4; 11, 19; 17, 22; 20, 18; 26, 2 and more." 

We do not want to corroborate these doctrinal expositions of the great 
Chemnitz from Paul or John, but from the Synoptics, who have recently been so 
lowly regarded. The further part of the Synoptic picture of Christ will show us that in 
the "historical" Jesus of Nazareth, the Son of God, at the same time, as "a man 
among men, entered the domain of the flesh and of sin, not in order to die like other 
men," but in order to give His life as a ransom for the rest of mankind. The speeches 
of JEsu in this connection in the Synoptics, "his unfathomable words," will here again 
confirm to us that in our JEsus we have not only a Platonic idea of a Redeemer-God, 
but an actual redemption through his blood, namely, the forgiveness of our sins, 
since in the "historical," real JEsus, and in him alone, by means of his real blood, 
this redemptive good is present, and he is the real, concrete Redeemer-God. 

The mere self-designation of Jesus as the Son of Man was already a divine 

revelation to the first listeners of the synoptic gospels, not to mention the first 
readers. From Dan. 7, 13 they knew the expression: "One came in the clouds of 
heaven as the Son of Man", where the last two substantives lacked the definite 
article, since the King of the Kingdom of God, the Christian Church, already appears 
in the mere human form as of a completely different kind than those self-deifying 
rulers, compared to the animal forms of the rulers of the four world kingdoms. Now, 
as Jesus, in the time of the fulfillment, after His introduction and presentation by John 
the Baptist, calls Himself "the Son of man," whereby, after the article was set to Son, 
the same could not be lacking in "man," admittedly in a different signification, He, 
with the article expressly set to "Son," points back to that passage in Daniel, and 
declares Himself to be that ruler of the kingdom of heaven there promised. Here the 
article has the same meaning as in the expression also used of the Messiah: the 
Coming One, 6 epyopuevoc, 
Matth. 11, 3; this refers back to the Old Testament revelation: the prophesied Son 
of Man. Christ revealed Himself to His listeners out of God's counsel as the mediator 
and reconciler of men who came from God. The first Christians saw in the expression 
"Son of Man" the full content of the gospel as in a nutshell, just as in the name 
"Jesus", which means that God in this man divinely helps them out of their misery, 
Matth. 1, 21. The article "of man" (the Son of Man) has, as | said, a general meaning. 
For Jesus, as the Son of man in the form of sinful flesh, is certainly also a man under 
the name of God. 
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He is one of them, completely equal with them, except for their sin, so that he is 
separated from the sinners and the rest of mankind is like a unity to him. But it was for 
the sake of all mankind, because of their sins, that he appeared. He was the Son of God, 
and as such He calls Himself the Son of man. This, though spoken in a messianic self- 
consciousness, was evidently intended to reveal His great "meekness," His love for the 
children of men, His brethren according to the flesh. Thus, then, this self-designation 
does not reveal mere condescension of patronage on the part of the Son of God, but His 
willing humiliation, His self-emptying in favor of His human brethren. And since He 
humbled Himself and emptied Himself as the Messiah of God and King of the kingdom 
of heaven announced by Daniel, this state of humiliation is not merely self-chosen 
worship offered to the most high God, but He came to this state on God's account and 
consequently on His own authority. He was appointed by God as the Son of God and 
the Son of Man between God and mankind for the sake of those who had fallen apart 
with God, in order to help them back into God's Father's house through self-sacrifice. 
The appellation "Son of Man" is therefore the title of Christ's ministry during His earthly 
life up to death and resurrection, especially since Jesus calls Himself by this name about 
fifty times during that time. The exalted Christ is called the Lord and Christ of God. 2, 36. 
The apostles never call their exalted Master "Son of Man". Where Stephen speaks of 
Him in this way, he speaks in accordance with the rest of his expression as if in inverted 
commas; comp. 7, 55. Therefore the expression remains self-designation of Jesus in His 
lowliness, indicating the title of His mediation between God and men. And this moment 
comes through even when He speaks under this name of His office as judge of the world 
on the last day. This power, too, is given to him by the Father "because he is the Son of 
man." Even then he mediates between God and men, though in a different way from the 
time when he used this self-designation of himself, and his mediatorial office was an 
intercession on behalf of his brethren to reconcile them. 

That the title of office "Son of Man," chosen by the Son of God Himself, and used 
by Jesus in about fifty instances, points to His service as mediator between God and 
men, must be evident from the first use of this self-designation, while later expressions 
of this kind may give more details of this office of mediation and atonement. And so it is. 
Admittedly, the first utterance of JEsu concerning Himself as the Son of man is referred 
to us only by the Evangelist John, following Nathanael's calling. Perhaps it would do no 
harm to our work if we were to include a brief discussion of this sentence. From the fact 
that 
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JEsus, who came from the despised Nazareth, knew without previous communication 
about a matter of the heart which was oppressing Nathanael at a certain time, the 
latter saw at his calling that JEsus, although of obscure origin, was nevertheless more 
than a man. He therefore confesses Him to be the Son of God and King of Israel. 
JEsus accepts this confession as true and promises the simple Israelite even greater 
things, higher knowledge for his faith. The divine omniscience, even the human 
kindness of Jesus, forces astonishment; faith, however, desires more, so to speak 
better. And this is what the Lord promises in the words spoken to all the disciples who 
were called: "Verily, verily, | say unto you, from henceforth ye shall see heaven open, 
and the angels of God ascending and descending upon the Son of man", Joh. 1, 51. 
In this lies first the confirmation of Christ: Yes, | am the divine King of Israel already 
prophesied by Daniel; | am the Son of man. But precisely in me you will receive 
support, foundation and strengthening of your faith with regard to your entrance into 
the kingdom of heaven here temporally and there eternally. You will certainly receive 
still more knowledge about my person, but above all also knowledge concerning the 
purpose of my stay among you, concerning my office. For through me you will get 
heaven opened; because | stand from earth in constant communication with the God 
from heaven. | have such intimate communion with him that his angels are at my 
service; they go up and down over me. And this supernatural intercourse is not merely 
a temporary one-time phenomenon, as once in Jacob's dream, but this is my 
permanent position. On earth I, the Son of God, as man among men, mediate between 
God and men the good pleasure of God in men. The self-designation "the Son of man" 
brings it with it in and of itself that he is the servant of the Lord, whom he has chosen, 
in whom his soul is well pleased, to whom he has given his spirit (without measure), 
and who will bring the right of the kingdom of heaven, whence he came, among the 
nations in meekness and kindness. In this appeal, so that the Son of God calls Himself 
the Son of Man, lies what Paul says, not mythically, but as "words of faith and good 
doctrine, and as the truth of Him as God our Saviour," namely, that He "wills that all 
men should be helped, and that they should be 
led unto the kingdom of heaven. 

Come to the knowledge of the truth. For there is one God, and one Mediator between 
God and men, even the man Christ JEsus, who gave himself for all to be redeemed," 
6 dob eavtov dvtidvtpov vaép mavtev, 1 Tim. 2, 3-6. The mediator and atonement 
position of JEsu between God and men has therefore not only Paul created scripturally 
by myth-making; with this claim, in such capacity is rather the "historical" JEsus 
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of Nazareth already appeared among his first disciples and believers barely fifty days after 
his baptism and assumption of office. And this task of Jesus, his work of redemption, comes 
out more and more vividly in the synopsis in the double relation to his vicarious active and 
suffering obedience. 

Paul subsumes the redemptive work of Christ under one expression, that He gave 
Himself for the redemption of all, 1 Tim. 2, 5. This includes Jesus life and suffering. The 
Lord Himself breaks it down into these two parts in the passage quoted above. His office 
as the Son of Man is not to be served, but to serve and give His life for the redemption of 
many, Matth. 20, 28. The Son of God used the term "Son of Man". As the subject, this 
moment, as we have seen, belongs to the concept of the Son of Man. What he said about 
himself, he said of himself as the Son of God. As such he was in divine form; it came to 
him, therefore, to be served by men and angels. For the Son of God is also the King of all 
and the Lord of hosts. Ruling would be peculiar to him. But ruling in the world and in the 
kingdoms of the world has taken a form not agreeable to Christ. It has become a 
KOTAKVpIEVElV Kar Katecovolacely, Matth. 20, 25, as the very 
The characteristic of all positions of honor in world empires is the use of one's own power 
against others to disadvantage and set them back. The Son of God could have acted in this 
way in the world. But then it would have been over with his being the Son of Man; then also 
the Kingdom of God would not have been raised up from heaven through him. God's 
kingdom is of a very different, in its own way much higher, more ideal kind. The pre- 
eminence of it consists in becoming a servant and a servant - "let the greatest among you 
be your servant" - which must have been most evident in the King of this kingdom. And 
Jesus, the Son of God and the King of Israel, needed only to point to His whole appearance, 
in which He stood and had always stood before His disciples, under the self-designation 
"Son of Man," in order to show by His conduct the characteristic of His pre-eminence in the 
kingdom of heaven. And therefore the Son of God took upon Himself the flesh and blood of 
men, that He might take upon Himself all the fullness of the consequences which flowed 
from the sinful nature of men for them, and which characterized them as men, and set them 
aside by His ministry. As a result of sin, men lacked the glory they ought to have in God, 
and so the Son of Man departed from his divine glory, and was not only made like another 
man, and was found to be a man in appearance, but also took the form of a servant as a 
man, and served his human brethren. Consequently, on another occasion, He could again 
refer to this and say to His disciples: ey 0é ety év uéow vuav 
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0 dlaxovev, "but |am among you as a servant," Luk 22:27. His disciples called Him 
Master, and did rightly; nevertheless He, the' Master, served them. He put his priority, 
his mastery, in serving. In this he saw his task. He did not, however, serve merely to 
help the serving class of men, the workers, to a better earthly position, and thus to 
exemplify and prescribe a purely bourgeois altruism, which, however, he also 
inculcated with the aid of the office of Moses, but he served as the Son of Man, ex 
officio he humbled himself in the service of men. He was therefore not only in the 
service of men, but also in the service of one higher than Himself (comp.) "He came," 
He was sent from above to be the servant of men. And He set forth obedience by His 
service before His "greater" Father. Yes, mediatorial work, expiatory work, He 
performed as the Son of man; substitution He cultivated in service. His obedience was 
to make amends for the disobedience of those he served to the one against whom 
they had sinned in their disobedience. He thereby repaid their debt. Serving, in the 
kingdom of God, is self-denial to the king of it as well as to the subjects. Thus Christ's 
service was a sacrifice of self-denial offered to God, an offering of Himself. Such was 
Christ's estimate of the life he had hitherto led on his last journey to Jerusalem, there 
to come to a painful end. And as the same was under the sign of humility, so his 
judgment is full of meekness. Even in giving this judgment he denies himself. For he 
does not say the word sullenly, not in the tone of a sigh pressed out under a heavy 
burden, but in the noble tone of happy success, of the satisfied consciousness of 
having really rendered obedience fully for men and of having served them. He tells 
this to his disciples as a gospel for them, as a strengthening of their faith. 

But what did this service of Jesus' existence consist of? It was obedience, so far 
active obedience. It was obedience to His human parents, and also to His Father in 
heaven. It was obedience of the law, fully; he lived holy, innocent, undefiled. He walked 
blamelessly in all the commandments and statutes of Israel. And this was hard, hard 
service. Neither the fathers nor the children of Israel could bear that yoke; but he 
allowed himself to be put under the law in the days of his flesh, and in fulfilling it offered 
up prayer and supplication with strong crying and pleading. Sour as the service was, 
he overcame the travail of it, when it would not be otherwise, with supplicating tears, 
only to persevere and endure in it. But God had also given him special gifts at the 
Incarnation, the Gospel. 
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He was given the commandments concerning the gospel. He was to be the prophet; he 
was to proclaim to men the very divine will concerning sins: the grace and mercy of the 
Father in the Emanuel. So Christ preached on the mountains of the land and on the waters 
of the Sea of Galilee, in cities and villages, in Jerusalem, in Samaria, and in Galilee of the 
Gentiles, morning, noon, and evening, on weekdays and feast days, in actual and figurative 
speech, tirelessly and always powerfully, and not like the scribes. And in so doing he also 
co-administered the ministry of Moshi. In this ministry he was almost consumed, so that 
his immediate surroundings became concerned about his spiritual well-being. While he 
preached and went about the land in this way, he also did good and healed all who were 
afflicted with whatever diseases they had, taking their diseases and the poisonous root of 
their sins upon themselves. He also obediently performed the works given him by the 
Father to confirm his prophetic word of the gospel as a revelation sent by God to the people 
of God. And did he not for three years also minister especially to his disciples, who were 
later to become the preachers of the gospel and the foundation of the kingdom of heaven? 
The service which consisted in their preparation for such office we cannot possibly call the 
least service which JEsus rendered. But everywhere He was perfect; His obedience was 
irreproachable to a fault. His bodily life fashioned itself into a living sacrifice, holy and 
acceptable to God. In this way he made atonement to God the Father for the faults and 
iniquities of the rest of the children of men. Even vicious men his obedience presented to 
God as righteous; for his servant obedience was not rendered for the sheer pastime or 
pleasure, but such toil and labor demanded atonement for the sins of men. In order that 
the evil consequences of human sinfulness might be annulled in the judgment of God, 
Christ almost consumed himself in his manifold service and obedience. Thus He lived as 
the Redeemer-God, but thus He also preached of His redemptive work. He did not cover 
up the tremendous difficulty of it. He did not minimize the indebtedness of the disobedient. 
On the other hand, he also emphasized the greatness of the commitment for the guilty. 
The perfect obedience of the Son of God in the likeness of a servant restored the 
unrighteous to all honour with God. It was the Son of Man who served and thus brought 
about reconciliation between God and man, and thereby built up the kingdom of God with 
all those who, through his service, would be restored to honor before God; only they would 
henceforth have to take on themselves the mind and manner of the Master, as he 
repeatedly said: If any man will serve me, let him follow me. "If anyone would come after 
me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross, and follow me," Matth. 16, 24. 
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honor among the brethren, but serve as Christ served, and be minded as he was 
minded, and the Father of Christ will honor him. 

The expression "to take up his cross," which is frequently found in the Synopsis, 
points to the Roman custom of making the condemned carry their cross to the place 
of judgment, which was evidently known to the Jews. But the more this intimation was 
incidental and immediate, the more surely it proves that JEsu's knowledge of His 
outcome was always fixed. For JEsus could not hold out the prospect of a following of 
the disciples with their cross on their shoulders, if he was not willing to go forward with 
one. So then this saying adds another moment to the expression "serve." The service 
of His brethren in men, therefore, does not go smoothly for the Son of Man, but even 
earns Him their enmity. Just as in the world servants are set back, easily condemned, 
and even rejected, so it happens to Christ when He invents His redemption of men. He 
ate and drank naturally, as it were, in obedience, and as the Son of Man, in his humility 
and light-heartedness, he also consorted with publicans and sinners. Thus it was said 
from the mouth of the rulers of the law, "Behold, how that man is a glutton and a 
winebibber, a publican and a sinner's companion! Yea, in His wisdom He even bore 
their sickness, and bore upon Himself their pains; but they who should be His people, 
and rejoice and be comforted by Him and His help, must confess, as the prophet puts 
it into their mouths, "But we reckoned Him to be afflicted, and smitten of God, and 
martyred." JEsu's contemporaries thought his fate God's doom upon him because of 
their own blameworthiness. His own, not receiving Him, condemned and persecuted 
Him daily, even thinking they were doing God a service. They considered the servant 
of God in the form of a human servant to be a deceiver of the people and sought to 
bring the lot of a deceiver upon him. In such conditions passed his active obedience, 
which he rendered to cover the sins of the people. The Son of Man bore his cross even 
before he began his great passion. The raging of the enemy was a sword stroke 
through his innocent soul. This suffering, however, we may still count as his active 
obedience. But it prepared him and made him fit for the last severe suffering of that 
fifteenth of Nisan, for the slaughter, not of the typical, but of the right paschal lamb, 
which we commonly call his suffering obedience. For he was obedient unto death, even 
the death of the cross. 

In Matth. 20, 28 Jesus Himself points to His suffering obedience with the 
addition: "and gives His life for the redemption of many". To take up the cross, which 
is mostly imagery for the disciples of the Lord, was for the Lord the most literal 
forgiveness. 
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stood. Therefore, the connection with "and" (that he serve and give his life) indicates here 
that the giving of his life, etc., designates that which is specific in his service, that which 
does not come to anyone else. But that his death on the cross is before his eyes, is proved 
by the preceding connection. The Zebedees accordingly demanded a prerogative in 
Christ's kingdom. Then he asks them their qualification for it, namely, whether they could 
drink the cup which he must drink, and be baptized with baptism, that -he might be 
baptized. The article before cup, like the "I" expressly placed in the relative clause, points 
to the peculiarity of the cup to be drunk by Christ. Therefore we cannot here speak of the 
drinking of the cup of thanksgiving, but only of the cup of suffering, at the pouring out of 
which the blood would flow in streams, as at a baptism. Painfully does the Lord reject 
those two, when in blind zeal they presumed upon such a qualification; they knew not 
what they said. But Jesus knew what he was talking about. His baptism in blood, His 
shedding of blood by the violence of those to whom power was given from above, was all 
before His soul. It is from this point of view that the giving of his soul as a ransom for many 
is written in our verse. 

True, also Barnabas and Paul are spoken of as av& paaoic napadedmxdow tag 
yvyac avtov viEep Tov ovduatos tov Kvpiov nudv Inoov Xpiotov, Apost. 15, 26 ("which men 
have offered up their souls for the name of our Lord JEsu Christ"). This, however, only 
points to the meritorious in their conduct of the ministry. In the faithful direction of their 
apostolate they had almost sacrificed their lives, but they had not actually given them up. 
It is true that Paul had been stoned and dragged so that the disciples surrounding him 
thought he had died. But the Lord had still preserved his life: Paul rose to continue his 
ministry with unbroken courage and renewed zeal. In the connection with "to serve" one 
would almost be tempted to understand the giving of one's life by the sacrificial service of 
the ministry. But this is already resisted by the avti zo/1av, the word "for many." And if we 
pay attention to the word order in the basic text, the expressions "Son of man" and "for 
many" stand in the emphatic places of the beginning and end of the sentence. It is as if 
the mediatorial position inherent in the term "Son of Man" is thereby also emphasized. The 
"for many," however, by no means restricts the effect of the redemption signified to a 
certain circle, but only vividly contrasts the subject "Son of man," this single personality, 
with the multitude of the rest of mankind redeemed. And if, according to the context, the 
"for many" be better connected with the word "give" than with the word "ransom," the 
sentence appears only the more as an expression of the advocacy as a substitute. For 
here so 
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little like Ch. 16, 20 ("What can a man give to redeem his soul?") the idea of a ransom 

through the payment of a price for others who are thereby obligated and an act that is 
for the benefit of mankind, that is worked by Jesus and that refers to God, should be 
misunderstood. Thus, even here, Jesus attaches a substitutionary meaning to His 
suffering in death, acting as a ransom, which meaning is expressly emphasized in the 
institution of Holy Communion, that is, even before His actual suffering, in that the 
symbol of the breaking of bread and the designation of His blood as that which is shed 
for many for the forgiveness of their sins, signifies the self-sacrifice of His life in death 
as a mediating atonement and work of redemption. 

The term "ransom," and that too as the simplex Avtpov, has Old Testament 
coloring, and was therefore much more readily apprehended by the first readers of the 
Synoptics, and especially by Christ's hearers, than by us, since the Old Testament 
institutions were still in their flesh and blood. It is translation of XXXX, Deut. 3, 25, 24. 
51, and of XXXX, Deut. 3, 19, 20; Deut. 4, 3, 40-51; 18, 15; XXXX, Deut. 2, 21, 30; Ps. 
49, 10. True, there was a ransom in Israel for the soul doomed to death, as, e.g., Deut. 
21, 30, is said concerning one whose thrusting ox killed any one, "If any money be laid 
upon him, he shall give to redeem his life, which shall be laid out for him." But such a 
ransom is not here spoken of, but of the soul, the life itself, being given as a ransom 
for the forfeited life of others, as, e.g., Num. 3:41, the persons of the Levites were set 
apart for the firstborn among the children of Israel as a ransom of these to the Lord. 
The Messiah was called the Goel among Israel, who would sacrifice Himself to the Lord 
for Israel to redeem their blood debts and their death penalty, e.g. in the famous saying 
of Job: "| know that my Redeemer lives, and that He will raise me up from the earth", 
Job 19, 25. Christ is talking about this office of the Goel of the Son of Man, because 
we are already in the time of the proclamations of suffering of Jesus, Matth. 20, 28. 
Matth. 16, 21 already says: "From that time began JEsus, and shewed his disciples 
how he ought . . . suffer much." But when there Peter almost threateningly tried to 
dissuade Him from such "ideas," he had to put up with a harsh word from his Master. 
And just from this JEsus said to all the disciples: "If anyone would come after me, let 
him deny himself and take up his cross", Matth. 16, 24. The right fixation of the time 
circumstances (Matth. 20, 17-19: a renewed proclamation of suffering) lets JEsus in 
our place speak of nothing else than the giving of His life for the life of others. And D. 
Stéckhardt unfolded in that beautiful series of articles: "The Practical Treatment of the 
Doctrine of 
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Justification" explains the meaning of our expression in detail and aptly: "Here lies the 
image of guilt and guilt. We men, with our innumerable transgressions, have contracted 
a heavy debt before God. We owe ten thousand pounds to the heavenly King. And so we 
are indebted to God, arrested to God. We are by right children of wrath and damnation. 
And we shall not get out of this imprisonment for debt, out of this dungeon, until we have 
paid the last farthing. But we cannot by any performance undo any sin. Then Christ came, 
our friend and surety, and paid for us. He has laid down his own life, his blood, for us. 
And the costly blood of Christ, the Holy and Righteous One, the Son of God, weighs out 
all the sin and guilt of the whole world. Yea, the debt is cleared, made good, paid (XXXX), 
paid double, yea, paid a thousandfold, Isa. 40:2. Thus we are indeed ransomed, 
redeemed, settled from iniquity and guilt. We rightly say, God gives us the guilt. God 
forgives our sin freely, gratuitously, without any merit on our part, without demanding 
anything in return from us. For our part, we can pay nothing and need pay nothing. But 
we add: another has paid for us, Christ our Savior. God not only looks upon it as if the 
debt were balanced, but the same is really balanced. We have gained, as it were, a right 
to God's forgiveness through Christ. The writing of guilt that testified against us has been 
crossed out, but it has been crossed out with the very blood of Christ, by which the debt 
has been paid and canceled. Thus our conscience has a firm ground and support. When 
it brings our sins before us, when Satan enumerates our many debts, when we are 
terrified at God's judgment, then we put in this dear ransom, Christ's blood and 
righteousness, then guilt and consciousness of guilt fade away, and we can confidently 
lift up our heads to God. We owe him nothing more. He has nothing more to demand of 
us. How beautifully and aptly can the highest and most important bargain which the sinner 
has with God be illustrated by this example, which is taken from the ordinary Liberi, 
Handel und Wandel!" (Mag. 1893, p. 260 f.) So plainly and simply did the Lord wish to 
speak. He wanted to be understood. He wanted to give support, strength, and 
reinforcement to the faith of His disciples. And what He perhaps did not accomplish in 
His own lifetime, He was at all events a great success with the first writers and readers 
of the Synoptic Gospels. They recognized from it that their JEsus had made a full 
atonement for their sins to the Father in heaven and had reconciled them to God. Already 
the Christians of the second generation of the first Christian century saw that in these 
sentences Christ is the subject: He came that he might serve, that he might give his life 
as redemption for many. He came with the meaning given in the Psalm. 
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"Then said |, Behold, | come; in the book it is written of me. Thy will, O my God, will 
| gladly do; and thy law have | in mine heart," Ps. 40:8, 9. Not dully, like the Old 
Testament bulls and goats, calves and lambs, or even reluctantly, did he allow 
himself to be led to the Atonement, but to the sacrifice of his person and body he also 
added the will of his spirit and heart. And it is by His will that we are sanctified and 
freed from the guilt of our sin. The will is the most important moment in a sacrifice. 
The word "for many" is better connected with "to give" than with the word "ransom". 
He interceded voluntarily, for His many brethren in man, for the Jews and the 
Gentiles, and paid in their stead what they owed, but had not to pay. With such an 
understanding, Christ's attitude during the days of his flesh appears to us as the most 
sublime self-denial, especially since he persisted in it until he gave up his spirit on 
the cross and thus sacrificed his life instead of our confused life. This saying of JEsu's 
self-sacrificing service and willing self-surrender to the point of sacrificial death 
transfigures for us the whole life of JEsu into the most adorable, glorious drama, and 
shows us and makes real to us that in Him the love of the Son of Man for His human 


brethren is indeed stronger than death. 
(Conclusion follows.) W. G. 


Miscellany. 


Missourian candidates of the preaching and school offices. "The so- 
called Apportionment Commission of our Synod, which is to assign vocations to the 
candidates for the preaching and school offices of this year, was assembled in St. 
Louis from May 30 to June 1. 121 callings to the preaching office were received, for 
which 108 candidates were available, so that the number of callings exceeded the 
number of candidates by 13. For school teachers, 53 callings were invited, to which 
only 35 candidates were opposed, so that 18 callings could not be considered." St. 
Louis furnished 94 and Springfield 21 preaching candidates, River Forest 16, and 
Seward 20 teaching candidates. To all of them we give a word from Walther, who 
wrote in a letter of March 4, 1867, to Father Aug. Crull: "It is indeed a great thing, 
indeed the greatest thing, that God can use a poor mortal for, when he makes him 
an instrument to intervene not only in the history of the development of the world, but 
in the history of eternity. As often as | remember that | am worthy to work in the 
church, to build Christ's kingdom, the truth that can not only make us blessed, but 
also the truth that can make us all happy, 
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| always want to fall on my knees and exclaim: "Lord, is it possible that you should lift me, 
the dust of sin, so high? Oh, only make me faithful, lest | preach to others and become 
reprobate myself!’ It is true, one, when active in the faith, is in every profession a servant 
of the great God, and an integrating part of the great whole, of the immeasurable divine 
household, but only the preaching office, and the teaching office occupied with God's 
Word, is a truly divine office, having not only this dignity by its origin, but also by its matter 
and eternal purpose. " F. B. 

Walther and the symbols. In Neve's "History of the Lutheran Church" Geo says. 
Fritschel p. 236: the Missouri Synod had taken the stand in the controversy with lowa: 
"Lutherans as such have not to interpret the symbols according to Scripture, but Scripture 
according to the symbols." lowa had therefore also called the Missourian position the 
"dogmatizing direction" in distinction from its own "exegetical direction." - But is Fritschel 
really reciting history here? Walther's and Missouri's position on the symbols includes 
primarily the following points: 1. No one may profess the symbols who has not read them 
carefully and examined them according to Scripture and found them to be correct. 2. 2. 
as to the determination of the meaning, neither Scripture according to the confession nor 
the confession according to Scripture is to be interpreted or construed, but both from 
themselves, from their own text and context. A Lutheran pastor who has been committed 
to the symbols by his congregation can only remain honest in this office and honestly use 
the Lutheran name as long as, as far as doctrine is concerned, he understands and 
interprets the Scriptures in his office as preacher and teacher in the same way as they 
are interpreted in the symbols, which he confessed at the time of his commitment that he 
had invented according to the word of God. - This and nothing else is what Walther meant 
by the sentence: "Lutherans as such have not to interpret the symbols according to the 
Scriptures, but the Scriptures according to the symbols." To Strdbel, for example, Walther 
says: "As for the reproach, however, that we have allowed ourselves to be pressed into 
the sentence: 'Symbola Scripturam interpretantur' (‘The symbols interpret the Scriptures’), 
we must most decidedly reject this reproach; for we have never and nowhere stated this 
sentence. On the contrary, we have expressly testified, "With good deliberation our Synod 
has not written, "Lutherans have to interpret the Scriptures according to the symbols," 
but, "Lutherans as such."" Hereby, we observe, we have made it plain enough that by that 
demand we do not bind any man's conscience to human sayings as such 
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We do not want to make the symbols a standard for interpreting Scripture per se, and 
we do not want to limit research into Scripture in any way. Our opinion, therefore, is 
not at all that a Lutheran must interpret Scripture according to the symbols, because 
these, as the confession of the true church, are to be recognized by everyone as the 
norm of Scripture interpretation, but that a teacher can be regarded as a servant of 
our church only so long as he sees himself bound not to depart from the teaching of 
our church in his interpretation of Scripture, namely, because he is convinced of the 
truth, scripturality, and divinity of the same.' (S. Lehre und Wehre 1855, 231. 232.) 
Holding fast the ‘formal principle of the Protestant Reformation,* that Scripture is the 
only rule and guide and judge in all questions as to what is true and right, what is 
error and sin, and following the same in all its consequences, we want to conclude 
with the sentences: "Lutherans, as such, have not to interpret their symbols according 
to Scripture, but Scripture according to its symbols. "* We only want to oppose those 
who want to claim to be Lutheran preachers, although they correct the symbols, under 
the title of "interpretation," from Scripture, and believe to have found from Scripture, 
and therefore to have to teach, a doctrine different from that of the symbols by means 
of their interpretation. By this we mean that they can call themselves Lutheran 
preachers only so long as they find in the confession of the church that analogy of 
faith to which all prophecy must conform, Rom. 12:7. We take the liberty here of 
referring to the more extensive answer which we gave to an attack in the Erlangen 
Magazine in "Lehre und Wehre* (July and August issues of the 1st year). Incidentally, 
although older, "unsuspicious theologians, as we have proved, have expressed the 
same thing, we are nevertheless, for the sake of the morally possible 
misunderstandings which our manner of speaking can cause, heartily willing to refrain 
from this manner of speaking in the future, as we then sincerely wish to do to Herr 
die. Strdbel that we will always be most glad if he will in the future subject our teaching 
and practice, as far as it becomes known to him, to the strictest criticism; we do not 
consider ourselves to be people who could not err, and we would like to be and 
remain disciples of our fellow believers. 1 Cor. 14:29-31." (L. u. W. 1858, 327 f.) In 
the prospectus of the "Lehre und Wehre" of 1855 Walther declared: "The Holy 
Scripture and according to it the Book of Concord of our Evangelical Lutheran Church 
will be the norm of all essays to be included, the Scripture the norma normans, the 
symbol the norma normata; both in its simple sense according to the manual guidance 
of the indisputably orthodox fathers of our Church, first of all a Luther and then a 
Chemnitz, a Johann Gerhard and other holy witnesses of truth." (L. u. W. 1858, 1.) 
This genuine Lutheran 
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Walther remained true to this position. But especially in lowa Walther had to condemn the 
"dogmatizing direction" and we still have to do so today. It was the lowans who, from the 
very beginning, sought to understand and interpret the symbols in a dogmatizing way, 
according to what they claimed to be scriptural teachings, e.g. concerning chiliasm, the 
Antichrist and the church office. And it is the lowans who also want the Scriptures to be 
interpreted in a dogmatizing way, and to be interpreted according to the analogy of a 
"harmonious whole or system recognizable to the Christian, namely the theologian." 
Walther has often complained of the Fritschel brothers that they turned the facts upside 
down in their accounts of Missouri. And Geo. Fritschel now seems to want to keep faith 
with the iowash tradition on this point also. F.B. 

Pseudo-German intellectual life in America. In a St. Louis newspaper we read: 
"The war situation has a double effect on the activity of the Germanic societies in America. 
Only at this time have we realized what German intellectual life means to us. Only in this 
time have we come to know the importance, indeed the necessity, of the Germanic 
societies. For here it is primarily a question of German intellectual life. The German 
essence is not preserved by language alone. We know enough places where the language 
is preserved on the outside, but where the true German spirit of the present time is 
missing. The German spirit, which stands above the letter, cannot be bound in any fetters, 
not even in the wonderful, splendid forms of the German language. They may be splendid 
‘garments,' perhaps not inferior to those of Helen of antiquity; but they always remain only 
garments, and garments which only he can rightly wear and appreciate who, like Faust, is 
revived by the spirit. There 'the pulses of life must beat freshly alive’. And this revival can 
be brought to us only through personalities. "One spirit speaks to another spirit. There we 
see German intellectual life itself. These lectures are the conditions of existence for us. 
We need German scholars of the first quality and rank, and we must have them. We need 
the noblest and best men who meet us with self-denial and warmth of heart, original 
natures who can, however, rise from their subject to general points of view, God-blessed 
orators who make a lasting, indelible impression on our people. Otherwise we resemble 
the sawn-off branch and must be content to be the cultural manure of America. We have 
realized this at the present time, and therefore a new period of prosperity is dawning for 
the Germanic societies of our country. Even if the exchange with some universities is 
restricted, German scholars will continue to travel this country, and German intellectual 
life will continue to flourish. Even if the German language declines with time, we do not 
despair. 
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and believe that German spiritual life will nevertheless continue to flourish; for the 
spirit has always created its own forms. The German spirit will take an important part 
in the cultural work that lies ahead of America in the centuries to come." - These 
enthusiasts for German spiritual life in America indulge in a multiple delusion. They 
confuse the spiritual life of a number of lunatic professors and intoxicated idealists 
with the real sober spiritual life of the German people, as we observe it in men like 
Kaiser Wilhelm, Hindenburg, Mackensen, Zeppelin, and others, which is still 
essentially no other than the life of the old faith as the Germans have learned it from 
the Bible, the catechism, and the hymn book. To these pseudo-Germanists the real 
bearers of German intellectual life are chiefly German philosophers and aesthetes: 
Kant, Fichte, Eucken, Goethe, Schiller, and even such spirits as Nietzsche, who, 
however, are in truth without exception exponents of paganism and nothing less than 
apostles of Christian faith and life. In many cases they substitute aesthetics and art 
for religion and morality. Beautiful spirits are deified as the real apostles and prophets 
of the Germans. But just as, for example, the composer Strauss cannot replace the 
strategist Hindenburg and Hauptmann, the dramatist, Mackensen or v. Bethmann- 
Hollweg, so Goethe's "Faust" or Nietzsche's "Zarathustra" are still less able to take 
the place of Bible and catechism. Art and aesthetics offer no substitute for religion 
and morality. Poetic forms and pleasures of art may be taught and granted us by 
Goethe and Schiller, but only a heathen can admire in Goethe, for example, the "great 
artist of life" in the religious and ethical sense. In truth, this beaurocracy, which poses 
as the real German spiritual life, is nothing more than a morbid phenomenon which 
may nourish freethinking, but which only undermines true religion and morality, 
without which even the German people cannot be healthy. And as far as the 
Americans are concerned, one will nothing less than impress them with such flights 
of fancy and raptures as this pseudo-Germanism represents, and will also only harm 
the good German cause in the present world war here in America. They create the 
false impression that the German people, intoxicated with fantastic delusions, have 
lost their sobriety. And if anything is likely to turn Germanness in America into "cultural 
fertilizer" as quickly as possible, it is precisely this pseudo-Germanistic rapture and 
folly. Apart from religion, nothing impresses Americans, even German-Americans, but 
sober facts and common sense. F. B. 

Ethics of the Ethical Society. The Ethical Society was founded in New York in 
1876 by Felix Adler as "the new religion of 
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morality, whose God is the Good, whose church is the universe, whose heaven is here on 
earth and not in the clouds". This society considers the belief in a God as unessential for 
religion, which is nothing else than morality. Deniers of God could be just as religious and 
moral as Christians. Moral ideas are immediately certain and independent of all theological 
doctrines and metaphysical dogmas. And in order to ennoble man morally, all that is 
needed is careful ethical cultivation. Since 1886 there has been a branch of the Ethical 
Society in St. Louis, to which, among others, the now often mentioned former Secretary 
of Commerce Nagel belongs. It is characteristic of the Ethical Society when, for example, 
the "W. P." on its thirtieth anniversary, among other things Ethics is the teaching of morals, 
and its meaning consists in the cultivation of the higher spiritual nature of man, in the 
promotion of all noble, unselfish endeavors which lift man above the lower selfish 
tendencies of his nature, bring him to the consciousness of his human dignity and human 
duty, teach him to do the good for the sake of the good, not out of hope of reward or fear 
of punishment, but solely because it is worthy of him alone. Unfortunately, mankind is still 
far from this realization, so it is all the more necessary to work steadfastly in this direction. 
A laborious, tedious work! Always act in accordance with your higher than true nature! 
Yes, indeed! If only men had a correct conception of their true nature! For many the true 
nature is the lower, animal nature, which seeks to assert itself at the expense of its fellow- 
men. Only by coercive laws can this animal in man be subdued. This, however, is a 
thoroughly unworthy condition, which excludes the possibility of a fruitful coexistence 
among men: the condition of primitive man, who dwells alone in his cave like the ravening 
beast, a struggle of all against all. From this state mankind has worked its way out in the 
course of world history. ... . . "Love thy neighbour as thyself, and 'Do unto others only as 
thou wouldst have them do unto thee' - these two sentences contain the whole moral 
teaching. But the difficulty lies in getting men not only to speak these sentences, but also 
to put them into practice. This requires a long and thorough influence on the feelings and 
thoughts of men, and this influence must begin in early youth. That is why all striving for 
moral elevation and ennoblement is directed towards educating man from an early age to 
a genuinely human feeling and thinking. This is why the St. Louis Ethical Society has 
sought to introduce a purely human moral teaching into the school curriculum. . . . Youth, 
and especially American youth, cannot be early and thoroughly enough brought to feel 
that it is prettier to do good to others than to harm them. 
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and that it is unworthy to gain an advantage at the expense of others. Once this is 
impressed upon the youthful mind, further moral, or, as it is usually called, moral 
development results of itself." This aptly characterizes the Ethical Society. Right 
action, it believes, follows all by itself, if one only diligently holds before the eyes of 
youth the good as the "pretty" and "worthy" and the evil as the ugly and unworthy. 
This is essentially the same ethics which Socrates already put forward, but which is 
everywhere brought to nothing by the corrupt nature of man. Socrates says: You only 
need to enlighten man about what is good, and he will do it. Paul, on the contrary, 
declares, Men do evil, although they know that all who do it are worthy of death. And 
now whom does experience prove right: the raving Socrates or Paul? Even many 
pagans have come significantly further in this piece of knowledge than the ethical 
culturalists who think they are on the cutting edge. Ovid, for example, confesses, 
"Video meliora proboque, Deteriora sequor." Ethical doctrines and ideals have never 
set anyone on the path of true morality. Only the new birth of which Christianity speaks 
is capable of implanting in the heart motives and powers which make possible a life 
of true love. F. B. 

The God-likeness of Catholic priests is proclaimed by the "Ref." (13, 262), 
in the "Catechetical Sketches to the New Catechism for the Dioceses of Breslau, 
Cologne, Minster, and Trier," as follows: "The clergy are consecrated persons, and 
have thereby received supernatural dignity and power, so that even angels bow down 
before them." "In dishonor to clergymen there is a peculiar wickedness and contempt 
of the three divine Persons." (P. 81.) "When clergymen show faults and weaknesses, 
let the faithful be silent, leave the matter to the dear God and higher superiors." (P. 
82. 83.) "Christ would rather let the world perish than have celibacy abolished." (p. 
242.) In the Reform Catholic "New Century," it is reported that a chaplain twenty-four 
years of age said during Sunday Mass, "One may even speak of the omnipotence of 
the priest, nay, of an omnipotence which exceeds the omnipotence of God. For the 
priest, by saying 'Hoc est enim meum corpus,' can compel God to descend upon the 
altar." - A strong piece of blasphemous exaltation! But as the right, true antichristianity, 
the papacy is just also incorrigible, unreformable. F.B. 

HUMANITARIAN Cult. This is the name of a society founded November 15, 
1914, which endeavored to attract attention at the national conventions in Chicago 
and St. Louis. The society deplores the fact that civilization has made so little 
progress, as shown by the World War, and that 
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also the present readiness movement. Appropriate military readiness was necessary, but 
it alone produced militarism and the desire for conquest. Social readiness must become 
the watchword. It would pave the way for an ideal brotherhood of man, in which no one 
would wish to conquer or attack, but everyone would take up arms in defense if necessary. 
Patriotism is only generated by a government if it is concerned about the welfare of the 
people. Almost all social evils arose from the lack of social readiness and the struggle 
between capital and labor. Rich handouts would not help here. Real relief from need could 
only be provided by making it possible for the oppressed and needy to lift themselves up. 
We must eradicate the root of the evil, poverty. Poverty is the source of nearly 80 percent 
of all crime, of all alcoholic excesses, and of all disease. From poverty springs class 
hatred, greed, selfishness, and all related evils. The government must intervene here. It 
owed every citizen an opportunity to work with decent pay and protection against the 
exploitation of the capitalists. It must take care of the poor, the unemployed and the sick. 
Thus one would soon get to know the really lazy and the criminals, who would then have 
to starve or work as well. This poverty, too, could be lifted with a far smaller sum than the 
State would now have to pay for its consequences. The watchword, therefore, must be: 
One dollar for social readiness for every dollar of military readiness! If war came, our 
country would easily be able to raise from five to thirty million dollars a day. So why not 
spend money for the good of all in time of peace? Such and similar more or less utopian 
proposals this society submits to the political parties for adoption. Nor is it without any 
religious character, as is shown by the following statement:-"Our purpose is to develop a 
proper sense of responsibility among men, to produce a proper understanding of the 
nature of true religion, and to develop the spirit of helpful humanity out of charity rather 
than merely out of a sense of duty. We are absolutely not sectarian. We aim to spread the 
fact that the fortune-favored giver should be grateful to the recipient for the opportunity to 
share his own good fortune. " F. B. 

Ellen Key on the woman of tomorrow. In an article in the Ellen Key among other 
things also the following pronouncements are communicated: "She, the woman of 
tomorrow, is chaste, not because she is cold, but because she is passionate. She is noble, 
not because she is blatz and pale, but because through her veins the blood flows 
abundantly. She is surrounded by friends, and therefore sensual. She is proud, and 
therefore honorable and faithful. She demands a great love, because the one she bestows 
will be greater still. Her purified idealism will 
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make the solution of the erotic problem more and more difficult, if not impossible. On 
the other hand, however, she will be able to grant and enjoy a deeper and richer and 
more lasting happiness, a happiness which will be quite different from that which is 
now erroneously called 'happiness'. Several characteristic features of the modern wife 
and mother will probably be lacking in the woman of the future. She will always remain 
a lover, and only by this means will she attain to motherhood. She will devote her best 
energies to being both mother and lover at the same time. Creating happiness in life 
will be her religious goal. She will be able to recognize the particular physical and 
mental conditions of health and happiness; for this reason she will be very careful in 
the choice of the father of her children. She will give birth to healthy and beautiful 
beings, and possess greater beauty and more lasting youth than the women of our 
day." In Germany, too, before the war, there were many circles in which people were 
enthusiastic about Ellen Key and her fantasies, which are, after all, rather 
undisguisedly tuned to free love. F. B. 

Divorce laws in the state. On the "divorce menace" we read in a local 
newspaper: "After serving twenty-six years on the Circuit bench, Judge Fisher is in a 
position to speak, and the public and the lawmakers should be willing to listen. Hear the 
judge on the divorce laws: 'I feel that the grounds of divorce in this State should be 
curtailed and made more specific. Under the present statutes judges have to grant 
divorces in many cases for reasons which they feel to be inadequate.' The sooner the 
lawmakers of Missouri come to Judge Fisher's opinion on one of the greatest dangers 
now confronting society, the better it will be for the home and, therefore, for the State. 
Society and the Church look on as the divorce farce assumes startling proportions year 
after year, yet nothing is done to head off the menace to the home. The social reformers 
dabble in sex-hygiene, eugenics, housing conditions, prohibition, and a thousand other 
fads and 'isms'; they do not get down to anything real and dangerous. Judge Fisher is 
right. What most people need who go into the divorce courts is a severe arraignment by 
the court for having the audacity to take up the public time in airing their domestic 
squabbles. A spanking would suit most of the petitioners exactly." - If one asks what 
the state is to be guided by when it gives divorce laws, the answer is not: The Lutheran 
Church's doctrine of marriage. Nor: According to the doctrine of the Protestant 
sectarian churches on marriage. Nor: According to the marriage laws of the Pope. 
Nor: According to the Bible's teaching on marriage. Nor according to the New 
Testament. Nor according to the moral law. Nor: According to what the conscience of 
the legislators considers to be right concerning marriage. 
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The only correct answer here is rather: In its divorce legislation, the state must be guided 
by the purpose of the state or the authorities and therefore also by the present 
circumstances in the country. The purpose of the state is essentially the same 
everywhere: the maintenance of order and tranquillity and the corresponding protection 
of the citizens. But the conditions are not everywhere and always the same. Thus, 
reasonably enough, the laws on divorce will also be different in different places and at 
different times: sometimes more lax, sometimes stricter. Of course, the State, in its own 
interest and in the interest of the public welfare, does not tend to be unnecessarily lax, 
but conversely to be as strict as is compatible with its purpose under the given 
circumstances. Insightful citizens are therefore quite right in not agreeing with the way 
papists and sects tend to attack our divorce laws, although they admit: "A. spanking 
would suit most of the petitioners exactly." F. B. 

Export of War Material. An export statement made at the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce in Washington at the end of May indicates that the shipment of 
munitions and war material to Europe will have exceeded $500,000,000 before the war 
there has lasted two years. At the close of April the export of guns, rifles, and ammunition 
since the beginning of the war amounted to §388,000,000, of which the month of April 
alone accounted for $60,000,000. The export of gun powder in April was $23,000,000, 
that of cartridges $4,000,000, that of firearms $2,000,000, that of explosives 
$30,000,000. - The annual report of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation for 1915 shows that 
the net profits of the same and its branch companies, after deducting all expenses, 
amounted to §24,821,408 as compared with §9,649,667 in 1914, an increase of 260 per 
cent. And orders already on hand on December 31, 1915, amounted to $175,432,895 as 
compared with $46,513,189 on December 1, 1914.-What a world of shame and disgrace, 
of guilt and bloodguilt for our country lies in these figures! What a moral lumpening even 
among the gun-grabbing millionaires, who in their dollarism and hunger for money will 
not even shrink from blood money! These figures-what an enormous devastation to 
human life, happiness, and prosperity they enclose! From time to time one may read, 
especially in sectarian papers, of the moral indignation over the abominations of the 
slave, girl and opium trade. But all this pales against the horrors of the arms trade, of 
which Senator Harding, at the National Convention in Chicago, judged: "The munitions 
trade is the golden lock in the stream of blood." And yet here the English sectarian 
churches, with which social questions are usually uppermost, have all but failed. F. 
B. 
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Birth rate in England. According to a lecture by Dr. Robertson, in Birmingham 
alone there were about 5000 fewer children born in 1915 than in the previous year. In 
1914 there were 878,822 births in England and Wales as against 881,480 in 1913. In 
1914 there were 23.8 births to every 1000 inhabitants. In 1915 there were 22.9 per 
1000 in the first quarter and only 19.5 per 1000 in the last quarter, the lowest number 
recorded in any quarter since the introduction of civil registration. Moreover, infant 
mortality had risen. Whereas in 1914 105 of every 1000 children under one year of age 
died, in 1915 that number rose to 110. "So you light," Robertson said, "the candle at 
both ends." In this he pointed to Germany, which in 1871 had 41,058,782 inhabitants, 
and in 1875 had increased this to 42,727,360, while the French population stood still. 
This increase of the German population was explained not only by the increase of 
births, but also by the decrease of infant mortality: one of the greatest achievements 
that a scientifically educated people can claim for itself. England, he said, should take 
Germany as an example. "A nation," said Robertson, "that has set itself the goal of 
conquering the world cannot afford big-city slums. If our slums continue any longer, we 
shall have to pay the price in our national strength. If the empire is to be held together, 
the life of the child must be protected Herden. " F. B. 
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Published by Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo: 

1. "Sunday-school Prayers." (English and German.) Compiled by C. Abbetmeyer. 
10 cts. - ©eboten toerben auf 24 Geiten 19 Opening Prayers, 14 Closing Prayers, 13 
Prayers for Special Occasions,, 19 Beginning Prayers, 14 Closing Prayers, 13 Prayers on 
Special Occasions. For this collection of short prayers, our publisher will not need to create a desire; 
rather, these prayers satisfy, and happily so, a need that has long existed. 

2. "Bible History References." Explanatory Notes on the Lessons Embodied in 
"Bible History for Parochial and Sunday-schools." Compiled by E. Rupprecht. $1.10. - In 
294 pages, this book offers numerous, brief, excellent, and appropriate explanatory notes on our 
English Biblical History. It is an excellent aid to our pastors and teachers to make the teaching of 
Biblical History instructive, stimulating, and fruitful with comparatively little effort. The text is 
accompanied by 16 illustrations and 2 maps. 

3. "Daily Prayers." Selected and adapted by C. Abbetmeyer. 44 cts, postpaid. - In 90 
pages of small octavo, this book offers numerous short prayers: morning, evening, and table 
prayers, eight times seven weekday prayers, twelve feast day prayers (Advent to Reformation), and 
prayers for the sick and other occasions. In the transition from German to English, the home service 
also comes under threat. If it must fall in the German language, here is a substitute: these prayers 
in connection with the English Bible, that will do. 
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4. "Certificate of Ordination." 22 Cts; the dozen H1.65. - This is as plain, unobtrusive as it 
is noble and pleasing a note: in three colors, on strong paper, measuring 10-1/2X13-1/2, and with a 
shadow image of Luther below the text. F. B. 


A little consolation at the bedside. By Fr. F. Selle. Concordia 


Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 55 Cts. 

To characterize this book, we highlight several headings: The suffering of this time. | am the 
Lord, your physician. Call upon me in trouble, etc. Father, if thou wilt, let him go, etc. Whom the Lord 
loveth he chasteneth. God is faithful, who will not suffer you to be tried above your ability, etc. We 
must go through much tribulation into the kingdom of God. Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
thou shalt be saved, thou and thy house. There is yet rest for the people of God. | will carry you into 
old age, etc. Father, | commend my spirit into thy hands. For a wretched man: Amos 3:6. for a fallen, 
penitent sick person: Isa. 1:18. before an operation: Ps. 23:4. after recovery: Ps. 103:1. 2. JEsus, the 
great child-friend. Morning prayer of a sick person, etc. Enclosed are: 1. songs for the sick and dying; 
2. sayings for the seriously ill and dying; 3. song verses for the seriously ill and dying; 4. prayers for 
the seriously ill and dying; 5. form for communion to the sick. - Especially young, inexperienced 
pastors will find this book of excellent service. F. B. 


THE PASTOR'S GUIDE, or, Rules and Notes in Pastoral Theology. By Jacob Fry, 
D.D. General Council Publishing House, Philadelphia, 1522 Arch St. 75 cts. 

D. Fry, Professor of Homiletics and Pastoral at Mount Airy Theological Seminary, in this volume 
of 109 pages, treats of pastoral theology in, the following sections: 1. The Pastor's Call and 
Settlement over a Parish. 2. The Pastor in His Care of Souls. 3. The Pastor in the 
Performance of Ministerial Acts. 4. The Pastor in the Management of the Affairs of the 
Church. 5. The Pastor in His Personal Life and as an Example to the Flock. - In the following 
we refer to several passages, some of which are based on thoughts in which the position of the 
Council is expressed especially in practice. On page 5 it says of the profession: "and from a 
particular place or congregation. p. 6: "Of all these qualifications" (which a pastor must have) 
"the Church must be the judge, and in her synodical organization and authority must extend 
the call to the ministry." On trial preaching p. 8: "While there are objections to the system, it 
cannot be expected a congregation will call a man to be its pastor whom the members have 
never seen or heard." On mutual termination p. 9: "The call should also specify that either party 
desiring to withdraw from the agreement must give three months' notice to that effect to the 
other party. This provision will do away with the very objectionable custom in some 
congregations of holding annual elections for a pastor." On unanimity of profession p. 10: "No 
call should be accepted if a considerable minority, either in numbers or influence, opposes 
the election, unless the acceptance be advised by the president of the synod to which the 
parish belongs." On parish rights p. 14: "A pastor serving a parish of more than one 
congregation has no right to resign one congregation and retain the others without the 
consent of the president of the synod to which the parish belongs." On age for infant baptisms 
p. 40: "Infant baptism may be administered to a child at any age from the day of its birth 
until it has attained fourteen years, after which the case comes under the rules for adult 
baptism." On Confirmation p. 49: "Persons coming from denominations where confirmation is 
not practised should be received by the rite of confirmation, so as to come under the usual 
title of ‘confirmed members.' Exceptions may be made where applicants conscientiously 
object that it would be ignoring their former church-membership." On the bread in the Lord's 
Supper p. 53: "Common bread may be used, but it is the 
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usage of our Church and in every way preferable to use unleavened bread prepared in the 
shape of wafers, and a mild wine of red color made from grapes. "On Communion p. 54: "It 
is not considered proper to give a general invitation to persons belonging to other 
congregations to participate in the Communion at the time when it is administered. If any 
public invitation is given, it should be at the time when the Communion and preparatory 
services are announced, and such persons be requested to make personal application to the 
pastor, so he may know who they are, and judge of their fitness to join in the Communion. 
The door should not be opened wider to strangers than to children of the household." About 
marriage p. 61:"Concerning the last two of these points it may be stated the Lutheran Church 
has not held that marriage to a deceased wife's sister is forbidden by the Levitical law in 
Lev. 18, 18. Nor does our Church forbid the remarriage of the innocent party where a 
divorce has been obtained because of adultery or malicious desertion, even if the guilty 
party be still living, as already stated." On funerals p. 64 f.: "Ministers should not refuse to 
officiate at the funerals of persons who were not members of the Church, or who died 
impenitent." "Neither should a minister refuse to officiate because some lodge or other 
society may be present and have its service at the grave. His refusal will arouse public 
sympathy for the lodge, and not for himself. He should finish his service, and quietly step 
back, and is not responsible for any further ceremonies the family may be disposed to- 
allow." "The only ceremony (if any) at the grave of one who died by his own hand should 
be to offer prayer, followed by the words: 'We now commit this body to the ground, earth 
to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust, until our Lord Jesus Christ shall come again to judge 
the quick and the dead." On lodge services p. 75: "Pastors are sometimes asked to preach spe- 
*cial sermons before lodges and other associations not connected with the 
Church. As a rule, it is best not to comply with such requests, because the purpose seems to be not 
so 'much the religious benefit to their members as an advertisement of their order and its claims." 
"If there should be any good reason for their coming as a body, the service should be at an hour 
which interferes with no other service." On pulpit fellowship p. 84: "A Lutheran pastor may officiate 
on any occasion, or perform a ministerial act in which ministers of other creeds take part, provided 
the occasion and circumstances are such as will not violate synodical order, nor compromise his 
confessional position." On church discipline p. 92 f.: "The penalties usually imposed are official 
admonition, request to withdraw, exclusion from certain church privileges, suspension from 
membership, and excommunication." "The power to decide and impose penalties belongs to the 
pastor and church council." "The process, except in flagrant cases, should be (a) private admonition 
by the pastor; (b) official admonition by the pastor, accompanied by one or more of the church 
council; (e) citation to appear before the council to answer the charges, which should be specified 
in writing, and a copy given to the accused; (4) the examination and decision; (e) if the accused 
refuses or neglects to appear, the council should act on the evidence it possesses, and impose the 
proper penalty, if the accused be judged guilty." On synodal power p. 93: "No congregation has a right 
to remove a suspension imposed by another congregation, nor to receive such a suspended member 
into its fellowship before properly restored, unless advised to do so by the president of synod." On 
communion with sects p. 97 f, "Y. M. C. A.'s, W. C. T. U.'s, Christian Endeavor, etc., are rarely to be 
commended to our people, as they are generally conducted on 'new-measure' lines, and their 
influence is to make our members dissatisfied with Lutheran or churchly ideas and usages." On 
congregational rights p. 98: "All congregational societies should be under the supervision and control 
of the pastor and church council, as the highest authority in all congregational matters, so as to 
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THE EDDYITE. A Christian Science Tale. By George W. Louttit. The Colonial Press, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. $1.00. Order from Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 

Without going into detail about the individual false teachings of "Christian Science" and also 
without referring to Scripture in his fight against them, the author understands how, from the point of 
view of ordinary common sense, to pillory in the form of a story the fraud and deceit, the mendacity 
and spitefulness, the greed for money and intrigues, as well as the pernicious influences of "Christian 
Science," especially on family life. In the hands of people who are idolized by these scientists, the 
reading of this book will not fail to have a salutary, sobering effect. Of the vaunted cures of "Christian 
Science" Louttit says in the preface, "Christian Science failures greatly outnumber their so- 
called successes; but their failures are never recorded, for if they were, that cult would be a 
thing of the past. Many true and loyal Christian Scientists have been known, who, afflicted 
with disease, took Christian Science treatment, even going to Boston, where practitioners 
are said to be so high in the thought; yet the ravages of diseases were not checked, and when 
at the door of death, they were given in charge of some physician to die upon his hands, with 
the result that the physician is blamed for the death. Such cases are of daily occurrence, 
which the Christian Scientists well know, but dare not admit the truth." F. B. 


ORGANIC EVOLUTION CONSIDERED. By Alfred Fairhurst, A. M. The Standard 
Publishing Co., Cincinnati. $1.50. 


A distinction is made between atheistic, agnostic and theistic evolutionists. The atheistic 
evolutionists maintain that the present world, with its organic life up to man, has developed from 
inorganic elements according to the natural laws of matter and its forces, without any influence of 
supernatural causes. The agnostic evolutionists hold essentially the same doctrine, but do not wish to 
assert directly that there can be no God who has set evolution in motion and is leading it towards its 
goal. The thetic evolutionists fall into two classes, the first of which affirms what the agnostics leave in 


suspenso, but let everything come into being by purely natural forces which lie in matter, and assign 
to God not much more than the role of world-orderer. The other clasp of the theological evolutionists 
admits development, but teaches that God creatively called the first germs of life into existence, and 
that he also intervenes creatively in the course of development, e. g. in the transition of the animal into 
man. Most of the German apologists of Christianity are representatives of this last direction. That they 
do not do justice to Scripture in this way is self-evident to anyone who believes the Bible to be inspired. 
The position which Fairhurst takes in his present book is also related to this last direction. He makes 
far-reaching concessions, even to modern astronomy and geology, but throughout his book he 
maintains the thesis: "Evolution is not an established fact of science. The doctrine of evolution 
is not science. It is a theory, the truth of which it is impossible to establish. The doctrine is 
often taught dogmatically, and is accepted by many who have not carefully studied it in its 


various aspects." The value of the present book thus consists chiefly in proving that the doctrine of 
evolution is neither a fact nor a necessary requirement of science, that on the contrary the origin of life 
and especially of man is inconceivable without the assumption of a special divine act of creation, and 
that it thus furnishes weapons chiefly against evolution as waged by atheists and agnostics. F. 
B. 
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Ecclesiastical contemporary history. 


I. America. 


How we don't want to celebrate. D. Jacobs of the General Council Theological 
Seminary at Mount Airy, Pa., informs an intersynodal committee for the Jubilee 
celebration in 1917 that he has found a pamphlet in the public library of the city of New 
York in which the Jubilee celebration of 1817 is reported in detail. It seems that at that 
time a quite respectable gathering was held, but not without having secured the 
participation of non-Lutheran forces. One invited all Protestant congregations to a 
festive celebration in the church of the Episcopal congregation. Although they did not 
sing "Ein' feste Burg," and in the hymn "“Erhalt uns, HErr, bei deinem Wort," the 
reference to the Pope and the Turks was finely deleted, a mass choir performed the 
Hallelujah Chorus. Fr. Schésser preached, and with him two Episcopal clergy 
officiated. Through the intersynodal jubilee committee an extract from this report, 
procured by D. Jacobs, is now sent to all Lutheran journals, and there is disconcerting 
that neither D. Jacobs nor the intersynodal committee adds a word of censure about 
the gross unionism which was driven out of the jubilee celebration in New York in 1817. 
Those who read the Summarium of the pamphlet get the impression that both D. 
Jacobs and the committee saw in that celebration a commendable achievement. 
Schaffer's sermon was distinguished by "clearness and power," his style was "graceful, 
rhetorical, pervaded by deep feeling," "decorum and attention pervaded the audience," 
etc. Only the absence of "Ein' feste Burg" is regretted by D. Jacobs; one had probably 
not been able to find an English translation. The "Lutherische Kirchenzeitung" rightly 
says: "This unionistic piece violates the principles of the Reformation and of right 
Lutheranism, and is a bad stain on that New York celebration, which everything else 
about it, however great, beautiful and glorious it may have been, cannot cover. The 
uniting of Lutherans and Episcopalians is in harmony with the erroneous views of the 
General Synod, but not with the principles of the General Council - or are we mistaken 
in this? Proposals will also be made to some of us to proceed unionistically at the 
coming celebration. It will be especially emphasized that a little unionism cannot do 
any harm, but would contribute much to the grandeur of the celebration. There are 
always people on whom such reasoning makes an impression, since they would like 
to be involved in great things for life. We fear that the circulation of the report found by 
D. Jacobs will strengthen such people in their wrong aspirations. " G. 

The General Synod has moved a good deal nearer to genuine Lutheranism 
since the year 1817, with its ill-fated Reformation jubilation. But the Melanchthonian 
direction persists in this body. Melanchthonian is the doctrine of conversion advanced, 
e. g., by D. Keyser, Valentine, and others. What Melanchthon taught in the Augustana 
Variata of 1540: "Cum . . . erigimus 
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nos fide, simul datur nobis Spiritus Sanctus" (instead of: "per verbum et sacramenta . . . donatur 
Spiritus Sanctus"), and again: "Efficitur spiritualis justitia in nobis, cum adjuvamur a Spiritu 
Sancto", is entirely the position of the Philippists in the General Synod. In the doctrine of 
the Lord's Supper, too, the Melanchthonian-rationalizing direction appears. In Lutheran 
Church Work last year it was reported that many Pre. 

The General Synod had "represented Zwingli's extreme views, and congregational life had 
suffered much as a result. Literally it said: "If we could hold fast the immensely important 
fact that Christ is mystically present in Holy Communion, then the weekly celebration of 
the sacrament would mightily promote the spiritual life of the members of the congregation. 
It is a fact, however, that we often make the celebration a mere mechanical memorial, and 
thus attach as little spiritual value to it as to the prayer wheel of the Tibetans. We have 
perhaps reacted so much against Roman Catholic teaching that we fear any 'presence' in 
the sacrament. Should that be the case, we should remember that truth is seldom found 
in the extremes, and that what we want and need is truth above all else." However, the 
author of the editorial from which these sentences are taken is himself unclear as to what 
is actually the proper "interpretation" of the words of institution. He also does not want to 
impose his opinion of Holy Communion on anyone; indeed, he considers three 
interpretations of the words of institution possible: the Roman, the Lutheran, and the 
Reformed. According to this statement of the editor of the general synodical organ, it is 
thus the case that many preachers substitute the Reformed doctrine of the Lord's Supper, 
in its sharpest Zwinglian version, for the doctrine of the Lutheran confession, and that 
others, who themselves hold the Lutheran doctrine for their own persons, do not reject the 
contrary doctrine, as the confession demands, but tolerate it among their synodical 
comrades, and in spite of such difference maintain the closest communion with them. It is 
only consistently acted when pastors of the General Synod very generally receive people 
from the Reformed sects without instruction and without actual conversion, and likewise 
honorably dismiss their members to Reformed congregations. But how does this practice 
rhyme with the synodical declarations of this body that it stands fully by the Augsburg 
Confession? One remembers that some years ago, when this confessional statement was 
under consideration in the conferences, the Observer and the Lutheran World had much 
to say about variata and invariata, and the reluctance to make an unqualified profession 
of the Unaltered Confession was very evident. Approaches to other variations in 
the doctrine of the sacraments, however, are present precisely among the advocates of 
the Unaltered Confession. D. Keyser, in his Theological Outlines and Theses, teaches that 
the characteristic doctrine of the Lutheran Church is the doctrine of the sacrament, "our 
view of the Person of Christ as developed in the communicatio idiomatum and connected with 
the 'real presence' of the body and blood of Christ, or His glorified humanity, in the Lord's 
Supper." If by the expression "His glorified humanity” it is to be taught that in the Lord's 
Supper Christ is sacramentally present after body and soul, we have here a piece of Roman 
doctrine. A long since dismissed heresy 
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tum reappears in D. J. A. Hall's little pamphlet: The Lutheran Doctrine of the Lord's 
Supper. Hall starts from the proposition that the 

Man, in order to be completely redeemed, must be made partaker of the merit of Christ 
according to body and soul. The body must also be redeemed. "Full redemption must 
include the body as well." But this is done by the fact that by partaking of the body of 
Christ in the Lord's Supper our bodies are made partakers of the divine powers and 
prepared for eternal life. Hall's expression leaves little doubt that we are dealing here 
with the old Weigelian error, according to which "the Word becomes flesh and blood 
in us and attaches itself to our flesh and blood. Thus we become united with Christ's 
crucified body and are united with Him bodily." This doctrine of Valentin Weigel (+ 
1588), that is, the mystical extension of the effect of the means of grace to the bodily 
substance of the Christian, Hall supports with analogies from nature which prove 
nothing, and with scriptural passages which do not speak to the matter. At any rate, in 
the General Synod there is a deviation on both sides of the doctrine of the Lord's 
Supper, and this unclear and crooked position is reflected in the statistics. On April 26, 
1912, a contributor to the Observer reported on the General Synod's Communion 
attendance: "There was an increase of confirmed members from 1907 to 1910 of 25,223, 
while the increase for the same time in communicants was only 3,788. Is this increase in 
the General Synod of members who do not come to the Communion Table a matter to be 
satisfied with, or otherwise? The General Synod reports 66,215 confirmed members, or 
more than one-fifth of the whole number, who no longer commune. ... It would seem that 
a Lutheran who had any concern at all about his spiritual condition would come to the 
Communion; but we have over 66,000 in the General Synod who do not come to the Table 
of the Lord to feast on His body and blood, - indeed, the General Synod's principal growth 
in numbers has been of such members. Is this satisfactory? Is there not something 
seriously wrong in our churches that is the cause of this condition?" G. 

The decline of German in the American Reformed Church is attributed by the 
"Kirchenzeitung," the organ of the Reformed, in the number of May 2, 1916, to religious 
indifferentism. There is quoted from a conference paper the following passage: "Our 
Reformed Church, whose congregations were originally all German, has become 
three-fourths English, and only one-fourth is now German. The causes may lie deeper 
than is usually thought. ... There came the apostasy. . . . And what could still be 
gathered in congregations - | am speaking here of American conditions - had mostly 
the earthly welfare and consequently politics in mind, so that there was indeed a 
governmental interest throughout, but still bitterly little ecclesiastical interest. Political 
newspapers were and are read in our congregations; but the church and religious 
magazines could not and cannot find enough entrance, so that the church and 
Christian life withered away and is still withering away. Attempts have been made to 
gain more entrance for church periodicals by all sorts of concessions to the readers, 
but they have not succeeded. In an artificial way attempts are made to arouse and 
elevate ecclesiastical interest. There is a veritable flood of brochures of all kinds which 
are put into the hands of every member of the congregation. 
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so that they will participate more in church life. All kinds of festivities, which are often 
organized under the mask of piety for the good of the church and for the glory of God, 
lure money out of people's pockets so that the congregations can at least outwardly 
maintain their existence. For the church, for church and Christian life, there is almost no 
understanding and even less need. One is content with belonging to a congregation and 
church at all; that the congregation is a Reformed one excites no interest. Indifferentism 
or indifference in ecclesiastical and Christian matters has become excessive. One is not 
indifferent as to earthly life; but as to salvation, blessedness, and eternal life, one is 
unconcerned. Thus it comes about that family life lies in ruins and is disrupted, that there 
is no longer any question of the education of children, let alone of an education in 
discipline and admonition to the Lord. If the children have only learned something in the 
manner of a template in order to be able to be confirmed, then one is satisfied. Home 
devotions, daily reading of the Scriptures, can only be found in a few families. Whereas 
in earlier times whole books of Scripture were learned by heart, whereas in former times 
much was said about preaching and about the Word of God in the family circle, nowadays 
catechism, the Bible, preaching, etc., is a matter of secondary importance. a minor 
matter. This brings us to the main cause of the incident, the sore spot. There is no longer 
any reverence for the aged and for superiors. The parents have lost influence over their 
children, because they have neglected the Word of God. Is it any wonder that the children 
disregard the language of their German parents and no longer want to be German? The 
children have no reverence for God; how should they have reverence for their parents? 
That the children then only want to be English, that is the fault of their parents. The 
transition to English does not happen in order to have the opportunity to learn the 
catechism, Bible stories, in short, better religious instruction, that is, not in order to 
improve, but in order to come to terms with religion even more leisurely. And, indeed, 
almost the only remnant of religious instruction in English circles is to be found in the 
Sunday-school. This pleases the children, who do not know what is right and left. The 
children are coddled and spoiled; but the parents ought to know better! There we have 
in most of the churches of our classis still such a piece of parochial school, some of which 
is kept up only by the skin of its teeth, with great self-denial, by its pastors. If only all 
parents would send their children from the beginning and send them regularly! In even 
some cases parents send them irregularly; but in the English school they must not miss 
a day! One has the word of Christ: 'Seek ye first the kingdom of God, and his 
righteousness,’ has been actually turned into: 'Seek ye first the kingdom of this world, 
and unrighteous mammon." - This is a staggering lamentation. And yet in some other 
communities it is even worse than among the German Reformed. From the reports on 
church activity in the "Kirchenzeitung" one can often hear tones that point to spiritual life 
- something that cannot be said, for example, of the Episcopal Church papers and most 
of the Methodist periodicals. G. 
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The present state of German Methodism in this country is assessed quite 
favorably by Adam J. Léppert in the "Christlicher Apologeten" of April 19, 1916. It is 
true that death had rather cleared up the German Methodist base in this country, and 
that some congregations had to be closed, forced by departures and deaths as well 
as by the joining of young people to English congregations; but this, as well as the 
merging of some congregations in the cities, had not weakened the Methodist work, 
but had "strengthened it for the church as a whole". "Numerically we still bear 
comparison with former years; financially we stand on a far healthier basis, our 
charitable as well as educational institutions are considerably better founded, and 
are at present doing a work unparalleled in the annals of German Methodism of the 
past. Our methods we well have to change in many congregations in regard to many 
things, here and there even the sooner the better." The membership in 1915 was 
60,270, an increase of 1454 over 1904. The Sunday schools show greatly increased 
numbers. - The average salary of Methodist pastors is reported in the various 
districts, as follows: California, $981; Central, $1013.50; Chicago, $951.81; Northern, 
$983.10; Northwestern, $1122.50; Eastern, $1199.50; Pacific, $876.50; St. Louis, 
$939.81; Southern, §767.50; Western, $874. Accordingly, the average salary of 
German Methodist preachers would be $970.92. the average contribution per 
member for church (synodical) collections: $2.11. In addition, the 60,270 members 
contributed $487,087, $8.08 per member, for the maintenance of the preaching 
ministry, for preachers, district superintendents, bishops, and retired preachers. The 
"Apologist" still has 15,000 readers at present. G. 

As to the losses of the Papal Church in the Purged States, intimations have 
fallen in Roman circles which suggest some anxiety. A priest, Fairbanks in 
Milwaukee, has these days declared, "Here in the United States there are not even 
a million Anglican communicants, while in our own Church we count a Catholic 
population of only about 15,000,000, nearly all of whom are emigrants, or their 
children or grandchildren, who have landed on our shores from Catholic countries 
during the last 75 years. If we had held our ground, including emigration and natural 
growth, we should not count less than 25,000,000 or 30,000,000 instead of the 
number mentioned." Submitted to the first American Catholic Missionary Congress, 
this official statement was, "Statisticians have estimated at various times that the total 
of Catholics who have fallen away from the faith in America during the last hundred 
years has been over 10,000,000. This is certainly an enormous sum, equivalent to 
no less than the seventh part of the population of the United States, and to more than 
two-thirds of the total population of Catholicism in America today." Joseph McCabe, 
a former Catholic priest, claims, on the basis of Catholic sources, that Rome has lost 
in America and Europe in the last century to 80,000,000, a number almost equal to 
the population of the United States. Rome's gains in this country stem largely from 
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of immigration. Ireland, says McCabe, once numbered 8,000,000, but now less than 
4,000,000 Catholics. The other 4,000,000, mostly Catholics, scattered throughout the 
English-speaking world, in which the Church has not kept them. She suffered significant 
losses. In England and her possessions the loss was 3,500,000, not counting Ireland. The 
losses of the Roman Church in the United States McCabe represents, as follows: The 
10,000,000 or so Catholics in the United States represent no astonishing gain to the 
Vatican. They come from Ireland, Austria, Italy, Germany, Poland, France, Canada and 
Mexico. They come from the castaways of one of the worst disasters Catholicism suffered 
in the fatal nineteenth century. The fact is that they do not represent half the descendants 
of the Catholic immigrants who entered the United States. In 1891 a paper was addressed 
to Pope Leo XIII by a certain Cohensly stating that there were 26,000,000 descendants of 
Catholic immigrants in the United States, of whom 16,000,000 had -left the Church. In 
1898, when Brunetiere reported in the French Revue des Deux Mondes the amazing 
progress of the Catholic Church in the United States, the Verité at Quebec replied that, 
according to Catholic authorities, there was a loss of from 15,000,000 to 17,000,000. On 
December 3, 1898, the New York Freeman's Journal quoted a Roman prelate as asserting 
that the number of Catholics in the United States should be double what it was at present. 
Said paper stated that there were 40,000,000 people of Catholic descent in the United 
States, and that 20,000,000 of the same had converted to Protestantism. These figures 
are taken from Catholic sources. The loss of Catholics among the Germans here alone 
was stated in 1889 by a priest in Cincinnati named Walburg to be 3,500,000. He stated 
that there should be 18,000,000 Catholics of Irish descent, 5,000,000 German Catholics, 
and 2,000,000 of such from other nations in our country. Altogether these were supposed 
to amount to 25,000,000 in the year indicated, and yet their number in 1889, according to 
the official Catholic statistics, was only 8,157,678. Walburg gives the total loss of the 
Roman Church in the United States alone at 17,000,000 souls. In 1901 the priest Shinnors 
made what is called a missionary tour of the dioceses of his church, and made a special 
study of the statistics of the same. He calculated that the number of Catholics should be 
20,000,000, but found it to be less than 10,000,000. Mr. McCabe says: "These enormous 
losses are not merely facts of past years, but are still going on steadily. In the course of 
the last ten years of the nineteenth century they amounted to at least 1,000,000." A closer 
comparison of the statistics in individual areas reveals a result that is quite consistent with 
these assertions of McCabe. According to the Catholic Directory of 1904, the Archdiocese 
of New York had 1,200,000 Catholics. Ten years later, in 1914, it had 1,219,000, although 
at least two million Catholic immigrants arrived in New York Harbor during those ten years. 
The Archdiocese of Cincinnati reported in the year 
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In 1904, 200,000 Catholics; in 1914, the same number-200,000. Savannah had 
20,000 baptized Catholics in 1904; in 1914, only 18,340, a loss of 1660. These are 
figures from the official Directory of 1914. However, in relation to the Protestant 
sects, the Roman Church, notwithstanding these great losses, has been in rapid 
growth. While the population of the United States has increased 25 times in the last 
hundred years, the Roman Church has increased 320 times-nearly 12 times as fast. 
The membership of all Protestant churches, and this includes Unitarians, Mormons, 
and Eddyists, is about 40,000,000; that of Catholics 14,000,000; with its 80 
theological institutions, 213 colleges for boys, over 700 academies for girls, 5000 
parochial schools, nearly 201,000 churches and chapels, the Roman Church, 
notwithstanding its enormous losses, is a considerable power, able to exert its 
influence quite out of proportion to its numerical strength, because it acts as a united 
mass. 
G. 
Il. Abroad. 


Bible Revisions, German and English. "Die Bibel in Auswahl fr Schule und 
Heim" (The Bible in Selection for School and Home) is the name of a biblical reading 
book published by the Weftermann publishing house, on which Professor of 
Theology Lehmann in Berlin and D. P. Petersen, senior teacher at an academy in 
Hamburg, have collaborated. The decoration is good, the printing beautiful, the 
illustrations (all landscape pictures) are supplied by a - Jew. But now the text. The 
editors emphasize that they have paid special attention to Luther's text; and indeed, 
whole passages have been taken over unchanged. But then one comes across 
defacements like this (Jer. 31, 3): "| have ever loved thee, therefore have | kept thee 
pure goodness." Wherefore this instead of the glorious Lutheran turn? The angels’ 
song is rendered thus, "Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace among men 
of his good pleasure." If it were still possible to translate in this way for the sake of 
necessity, we find other disfigurements of the Lutheran translation, the tendency of 
which is only too clear. Jacob, when he has fought with the angel of the LORD, says, 
"| have seen a God face to face." The word "Elohim," which is there, is nowhere else 
in the "Bible in Selection" translated "one God," but always "God" par excellence. 
Why is it not done here? Is Jacob to be accused of polytheism, and is the story then 
to be used as evidence for a stage in the history of the emergence of monotheism? 
From the New Testament only one example of a translation that is certainly wrong 
and drags down the meaning may be mentioned. Luk. 22, 37 says Jesus, after he 
has spoken about the prophecies of the prophets about him being fulfilled, in 
conclusion literally: "For that of me or about me has an end" (that means: "is now 
fulfilled, comes to an end"). This sentence we read in the "Bible in Selections" in the 
form, "For with me also it cometh to an end." In this wholly unwarranted translation, 
however, a trace may then be found of the supposedly historical JEsus of a liberal 
kind, who goes as a tragic hero to death, and to nothing but death, who has the "over 
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a small" does not know. Also in the deletions made, the spirit in which this revision is made 
is marked. Thus in the 90th Psalm all the verses are deleted which speak of God's wrath 
against sin and of His grace (vv. 7-9. 41. 13-16). Thus the penitential prayer has been 
transformed into an elegy on the transitoriness of man. - Tendentious also is the new st e 
English translation of the New Testament, Moffat's A New Translation of the New 
Testament.*) Moffat is professor of New Testament Greek at Oxford and has made a name 
for himself especially in papyrus research. His New Translation is an attempt to render the 
New Testament Scriptures in a linguistic version as an Englishman of our time would have 
written them if he had been a contemporary of Christ and the apostles. It is interesting to 
compare this translation with the Modern Speech New Testament, published a few years 
ago, on which Richard Francis Weymouth, the editor of the Resultant Greek Testament, 
labored for twenty years with the intention of providing a literally accurate translation in 
idiomatic English. We juxtapose here the Lord's Prayer according to Weymouth's and 
Moffatt's translations: 


Weymouth: 


"Our Father who art in heaven, may 
Thy name be kept holy; let Thy kingdom 
come; let Thy will be done, as in heaven, 
so on earth; give us to-day our bread for 
the day; and forgive us our shortcomings, 
as we have also forgiven those who have 
failed in their duty toward us; and bring 


Moffatt: 


"Our Father in heaven, Thy name be 
revered, Thy reign begin, Thy will be 
done on earth as in heaven! Give us to- 
day our bread for the morrow; and forgive 
us our debts as we ourselves have 
forgiven our debtors; and lead us not into 
temptation, but deliver us from evil." 


us not into temptation, but rescue us from 

the Evil One." 

These translations of the petitions, however, do not appeal; but it is curious how quickly 
one can acquire a taste for Moffatt's translation, for instance, which is just before us. One 
follows the Gospel narrative in this new garb with an interest which is due not only to the 
novelty of the linguistic dress, but above all to the immense vivacity of the style, especially 
in the speeches of JEsu. The same is true, where possible, in a still higher degree, of the 
reading of the Epistles. Unfortunately, however, Moffatt, through his critical bias, has 
allowed himself to be led astray into all sorts of side-slips, which greatly detract from the 
enjoyment of the reading. On the first page it is written (Matth. 1, 16): "And Joseph (to whom 
the Virgin Mary was betrothed), the father of Jesus." There is no indication of this in the 
Greek text. The paternity of Joseph is pure forgery. Ch. 2, 1 the magicians are called 
"magicians," at any rate a very unfortunate word. The words of JEsu at his baptism are 
tuned like this: "Come now; this is how we should 


*) The New Testament. A New Translation by James Moffat, D. D., D. Litt. 
Hodder and Stoughton, New York. 327 ©pages 5'2X8". Rreig: $1.50. 
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fulfill all our duty to God." A strange linguistic quirk is when Mosfatt constantly 
translates ("that not about"): "in case" (Matth. 5, 26; Joh. 18, 38). Matth. 8, 26 the 
thought of the faith of the disciples in Christ is directly rejected by the "How little you 
trust God". Instead of "hell" is put "Gehenna" ch. 10, 29 and elsewhere. Because 
evayysdiCeo8a1 does not occur elsewhere in Matthew, the end 

of 11, 6 as an insertion from Luk. 7, 22 deleted. "He carries religion to victory" (12, 20) 
is very bold. Intolerably flattened is 16, 19: "Whatever ye prohibit on earth," etc., "and 
whatever ye permit on earth," etc. Ajonc, Avonc are certainly not adequately rendered 
here. The same is true of "is a hindrance to one of these little ones" (18, 6) and of 
"outside, out into the darkness" (16 e€atepov, 8, 12, etc.). The "abomination of holy 
Place" is called "the Appalling Horror" (24:15), which seems to us to be somewhat 
gimmickily dramatic. In the words of institution, the Zwinglian "means" is inserted with 
great impudence, as if it were in the text: "Take and eat this; it means My body," "this 
means My blood, the new covenant-blood" (26, 27. 28). Only then is the Greek original 
treated quite badly in the Gospel of John. Already v. 1: "The Logos was divine," as if 
instead of Oed¢ 7v, BEiog yv were to be read. V. 14 reads, again in defiance of the 
original text, "We have seen His glory - glory such as an only son enjoys from his father." 
The words, "Thou art the Son of the living God" (7:70) read here: "that you are the Holy 
One of God". 7, 31, "man" is inserted in the sentence where it is absent in the Greek. 
In the passage 9, 36, the translator explains his version, "You believe in the Son of 
Man," by the gloss, "Reading ovOpmmov instead of Oeov," and thus excites the 
impression that he does not depart from the original text in other similar instances 
where he gives short shrift to the divinity of JEsu. Shifts often occur; at times whole 
passages are singled out and inserted in places where the translator thinks they ought 
to be found, sometimes on mere conjecture, at best on very meagre manuscript 
ground. And this is a pity. Moffatt's translation has otherwise some beauties of 
expression which are wanting in the Authorized Version, and the sublimity of language 
which distinguishes the latter is replaced in the latter by a vivacity of expression, 
especially in dialogue, which we often miss in the Authorized Version. Matt. 10:33 is 
very happily translated, "Whosoever will disown Me before men, I will disown him 
before My Father in heaven." Beautiful is 15, 28: "O woman, you have great faith; your 
prayer is granted as you wish"; 19, 11 likewise: "He said to them, True, but this truth is 
not practicable for every one; it is only for those who have the gift." The maAtyyeveoia. is 
rendered b. 28 by "in the new world," the ou eiac (26, 25) 

splendidly idiomatically rendered "Is it not?" Happily met is the sense of Joh. 6, 54: 
"He who feeds on Me and drinks My blood." etc., and 19, 3 the well attested npxovto 
mpoc¢ avtov has been rendered with the vivid and thereby very adequate "and arrayed 
Him in a purple robe, marching to Him and shouting, 'Hail, King of the Jews!" But such 
renditions of the original, some of them brilliantly successful, do not undo the damage 
already recalled. Moffatt, however, makes his critical position known even in the brief 
introduction. He refers 
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The author refers to the difficulties encountered in translating the New Testament; but 
these difficulties are not so "formidable" "once the translation of the New Testament is freed 
from the influence of the theory of verbal inspiration". With this enough is said, and the 
result no longer alienates. G. 

A repulsed Luther's vituperation. Luther's opponents have gladly pointed out with 
disgust some of his statements that refer to marital and sexual relationships. Among 
these, the reproach plays quite a role: if a woman denies a man his conjugal duty, Luther 
advises him simply to say: "If thou wilt not, then will another; if woman will not, then come 
the maid." This such opponents as Janssen, Denifle, and, though in a somewhat more 
cautious manner, Grisar, have avidly exploited to prove the moral inferiority of the 
Reformer. Already D. Walther, of Rostock, has pointed out the connection in his very 
meritorious book, "Fur Luther, wider Rom" (Halle, Niemeyer, 1906). Luther's remarks are 
these: If someone has a sick spouse, God will help him to abstinence, if he otherwise 
faithfully serves the sick person. If, however, it is only a case of obstinacy, then the woman 
actually annuls the marriage; he thus puts her on a par with an adulteress. Therefore the 
authorities should intervene. The husband is to tell the wife two or three times and warn 
her "and let it come before other people, that her obstinacy may be known publicly and 
punished before the congregation. If she will not then [still], let her go from thee, and let 
an Esther be given thee, and let the Vasthi go, as king Assuerus did (Esther 2:17)." So 
the man who considers himself divorced is to have the right to contract a new marriage; 
but the divorce as well as the new marriage is to be done by the authorities, who are to 
"give" him the new wife. This is the context (cf. op. cit., pp. 692 ff.). It must be borne in 
mind that in those days people were nothing less than squeamish, and did not find the 
public discussion of such matters objectionable. Admittedly, the word "If thou wilt not, then 
will another; if wife will not, then come maid" sounds bad when it is taken out of context. 
Walther, however, has already pointed out that here Luther is not expressing his own new 
view, but that it is a matter of two proverbial sayings; he referred in this connection to 
Wanders' Dictionary of Proverbs. Luther thus only dresses his view in the generally 
known, popular version. Grisar did not want to accept this; it was "not yet proven that such 
a proverb existed before Luther's time". The learned Jesuit can now reassure himself. 
Superintendent D. Buchwald has just furnished the striking proof. In the "Contributions to 
Saxon Church History" (29th issue, pp. 9-84) he publishes sermons preached in 1493 and 
1494 in the monastery of Altenzella. His treatise is most instructive to read; it illuminates 
the history of preaching and of the times in the best manner by a most laboriously 
obtained, but clear and fluent account. Buchwald, p. 65, describes how the questions of 
confession were treated in preaching. "The questions should not be superficial and 
general, such as: 'Have you kept conjugal fidelity?’ but: Hast thou failed in conjugal duty? 
For he who fails it commits a mortal sin. If the woman pretends to excuse herself... 
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the husband shall call the handmaid, and shall further shun the wife, and all three 
shall be damned." To this the note is given: According to Ferrer, whom sermons at 
all often cite (Vincent F., Spanish itinerant preacher and flagellant leader, b. c. 1350, 
d. 1419, vaunted as Praedicator apostolicus), Ferrer mentions an incident from 
Valencia: "Of a woman who denied duty to the man, who invented every day another 
excuse, wherefore the man called the’maid, or a slave, and by the way would know 
no more of his wife (abhorruit uxorem). The man brought himself to perdition with the 
maid, and more [did it] the woman, who was to blame for all this." "We now know," 
Buchwald may add, "that the manner of speaking goes back to the fourteenth 
century." D. Buchwald has also succeeded in furnishing proof of the first part of that 
sentence, "Will thou not, so will eine andre?" that Luther also otherwise adduces it as 
a proverb. In the Isaiah Lecture published by him in the Weimar Luther Edition (Vol. 
31, Il) (from the postscript of Anton Lauterbach), there is the remark on Is. 65, 1: "just 
as if a jealous husband said to his wife: Wyltu nicht, tzo wyl eyn ander". It is thus 
evident that in the above passage he consciously strings together two common 
proverbs. A well-known Catholic theologian has expressed his satisfaction at this 
observation. Where one does not want to work with conscious slander, one will 
therefore no longer be able to reproach Luther with those words in the future." 

(N. S. Kbl.) 


How idolatry is practiced with France in Paris is evident from sermons 
delivered there from August 15, 1914, to August 15, 1915, by a professor of moral 
philosophy, Sertillianes. The "Kéln. Volkszeitung" reports of them, among other 
things, as follows: In these sermons it says: "In order to save, to defend a country like 
ours, itis not enough that a hot patriotism should glow through us; our patriotism must 
be intemperate, unbridled, even partisan. . . . This war is a holy war; justice wills it, 
heaven has permitted it. It is a crusade; against such enemies all hatred is permitted, 
all anger sacred." All feast days are devoted to the apotheosis of France and the 
hatred of Germany. The prayers take on a French tinge; indeed Sertillianes does not 
shrink from a "Hail mothers and wives full of grace, full of pain and sorrow!" He 
compares the soldiers' sufferings to Christ's. "Our soldier who rises from the trenches 
is, mystically speaking, Christ leaving the grotto of Gethsemane; the place where he 
falls is Calvary. Wounded, he reminds us of the sacrificial lamb of whom Isaiah 
speaks; the silence in the field hospital is to be compared with the silence that 
surrounded JEsus as he suffered the agonies of death. Dying, he participates in God's 
life, as he dies like a god," etc. Germans will hardly stoop to such blasphemous 
statements bordering on madness. But there are beginnings of the idolatry of 
Germany among us, too. Therefore, these excesses of French patriotism may be 
communicated as a warning. (Free Church.) 

The clerical papers of France assert - so we read in the "Kdlnische Zeitung" 
- that France has become much more devout and virtuous since the war, and they 
say, in order to keep the Catholics of the neutral 
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The Cri de Paris teaches the world what this revival of virtue in France means. The Cri 
de Paris instructs the world as to what this revived virtue in France is all about. He writes, 
"Since the war, the number of divorce suits in Paris has increased... Of soldiers who have 
been informed by their friends, many use their four days' leave to start a process for 
divorce or separation from table and bed. But before they go into the field, they appear in 
person and receive the record, which allows their guardian ad litem to proceed. In 
peacetime, an average of 70 divorce petitions were filed each week at the Paris court, 30 
by men and 40 by women. Today the number is about 90, and of these are filed by 
husbands. Deputy Violette evidently thinks it is not enough, as he has moved that soldiers 
in the field should no longer be required to appear in person to file a divorce suit. If this 
motion becomes law, the number of divorces will increase even more. (Ev. Kztg.) 

Australia. The Federal Government has issued a proclamation empowering the 
Minister of Defence to suppress any periodical or other printed matter appearing in a 
foreign language. To the Minister, as in regard to other incidents, so also in this case, the 
absolute right of decision is handed over. Who does not immediately think of our 
"Kirchenbote" and other synodal printed matter? It is certain that we do not publish 
anything disloyal, nor have we ever done so. On the contrary, it is precisely through our 
church press that we exhort people to be faithful to our authorities. The faithful Lutheran 
Church of Australia has a clear conscience in this. The power to take action against a 
periodical or printing press when disloyalty is involved has been vested in the minister for 
many months. But the new regulation now authorises the suppression of any paper or 
book if the Minister considers that such a step is necessary for the safety or general 
welfare of the country. And here there is no right of appeal! We hope that the authorities 
will leave us unmolested. As soon as it is announced that they are thinking of interfering 
with our rights, we will make representations to the government. But the conviction will 
also grow among the members of our church that it is time to give the most emphatic 
proof of our allegiance before the public. Since our Synod has recently been shamefully 
insulted in a weekly magazine, and the editor refuses to correct the statements of his 
paper and to publicly apologize for them, no one among our members will object if the 
officials of the Synod decide to obtain satisfaction from this newspaper by legal means, 
especially in order to prevent future insults or possible measures by the authorities. But 
let us not forget to ask the Lord to shut the mouths of the enemies of our Church. (Church 
Messenger for Australia, February 3, 1916.) 


Doctrine and Defense. 
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Visit to the Luther sites. *) 


Whoever visits memorable places where historically important persons have 
lived and worked, suffered and fought, will feel something of the breath of that spirit 
which once influenced the world from there. He will go from there in high spirits and 
with an enthusiastic mind. Thus every faithful evangelical Christian will receive deep 
and lasting impressions for mind and spirit where D. Martin Luther stayed. | 
experienced this in myself when | visited the famous Luther sites. 

Before reaching Eisleben, Luther's birthplace, we drive past old mines that 
remind us of the time when Hans Luther, his father, worked as a miner nearby. The 
town itself has many simple buildings that bear witness to the past. Again there is a 
meadow market, which attracts a lot of country people from the surroundings, as 
once, when the young woman Margarete Luther came here and gave her firstborn 
(on November 10th, 1483) the life. Near the market place stands an old-fashioned 
corner house with three large windows at the bottom and ten narrow ones close 
together at the top, the house where Martin Luther was born. His portrait is carved in 
stone above the front door. To the left of the hallway is the room where Luther was 
born; like the rest of the house, it has been preserved as much as possible in its 
original condition. In it are kept: Luther's reading desk, letters from him and 
Melanchthon, the oldest Luther picture, the wedding rings of him and his Kathe as 
well as a picture of the famous painter Lukas Kranach, depicting the blessing of a 
clergyman by the Reformer. In the hall of the house there are high pictures of Saxon 
electors, especially of Luther's contemporaries, Frederick the Wise and John the 
Steadfast. A young Swiss man and his wife visited this place at the same time as | 
did, 


*) This is an article by Julius Vogel, which he published in the "Reformation" of April 16, 
1916, founded by Adolf Stécker, to commemorate April 18, when Luther made his confession 
before the Diet of Worms. F.B. 
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who were in position on a neighbouring village. They said: "When we return to our 
homeland, we must be able to tell about Luther's city." Near this house stands the church 
of St. Peter and St. Paul, with the same baptismal font at which the child received the name 
Martin in holy baptism one day after his birth. 

From Eisleben we drive through the charming Thuringian countryside to Eisenach. 
There Hans Luther brought his fifteen-year-old son to the St. Georgenschule, which still 
exists as such today. Near the Georgenkirche we see the house of the widow Cotta, in 
which the devoutly and beautifully singing choir pupil found a hospitable reception. This 
house has been given a fresh coat of paint on the outside, but its construction and its 
numerous small windows still remind us of those old days. The young man may often have 
looked up from here to the towering Wartburg, the famous castle of the Thuringian 
landgraves, which was later to gain increased significance through him. 

From Eisenach we turn to nearby Erfurt to visit the quiet places where Luther had to 
endure anxious struggles of the soul. Here, at the age of eighteen, he entered college to 
study jurisprudence according to his father's will. On the site of that old university building 
there is now a secondary school. When | entered the open Augustinian church one morning 
at 8 o'clock, a Protestant clergyman stood at the door to the sacristy, who had the 
goodness to escort me through the memorable rooms and give me a reliable report. The 
Augustinian monastery, to which Martin Luther was driven as a magister by fear for his 
salvation, at present houses within its walls an orphanage and rescue home. The gate 
through which the twenty-two-year-old magister entered the monastery still stands on the 
same spot. The cloister in the courtyard is still partly well preserved, as is the old book 
room where Luther first found a Bible. A Martin Hall contains a collection of books and 
pictures which vividly evoke the memory of the Reformer. In its old state, the cell in which 
Brother Martin spent three years amid hot inner struggles is especially well preserved. 
When his eyes looked through the dull panes, he saw only a little of the bright sky, but 
below him in the monastery courtyard were the graves of his deceased brothers. In the 
Augustinian church, which has been only slightly altered in the course of time, the altar still 
stands in the same place where the monk Martinus was ordained priest in the presence of 
his father. The church-rich Erfurt has 8 Protestant and 8 Catholic churches for its 80,000 
inhabitants, among them 12,000 Catholics. Among them, the magnificently renovated 
Gothic cathedral towers mightily. When | attended a mass in it, | was mindful of the fact 
that Luther, too, had often been a guest in these high holy halls. 
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prayed fervently. The back of the cathedral is emblazoned with a towering image of 
Mother Mary on a gold background. This magnificent ‘house of God, which was 
Protestant in the Reformation period, was returned to the Catholics in 1572. But a 
memorable custom has rightly remained to this day, that the Protestants on the lofty steps 
before the cathedral every November 10 sing the hymn of the Reformation, "Ein' feste 
Burg ist unser Gott." On Luther's monument in Erfurt is the inscription, "I will not die, but 
live, and declare the work of the Lord." (Ps. 118:17.) The pedestal is adorned with four 
images cast in bronze: the student Luther with his lute among his comrades, the Magister 
at the monastery gate, the monk kneeling before his fatherly superior Staupitz, and the 
Reformer solemnly greeted by the council of the city of Erfurt on his way to the Diet of 
Worms. 

At the age of twenty-five (1508) Luther was called to the newly founded university 
in Wittenberg. There, appointed Doctor of Holy Scripture, he deepened and 
strengthened his evangelical knowledge and publicly confessed it before numerous 
listeners in his lectures and sermons. He was filled with moral indignation at the vile 
abuse of the sale of indulgences, against which (on October 31, 1517) he posted his 
famous 95 sentences on the gate of the new castle church. We follow him to this city. 
On the eve of a Sunday | drove into Wittenberg, and saw the renewed Castle Church 
standing majestically out among the buildings of the town. My first course was to this 
sanctuary. At a great distance the round, 88-metre-high tower greeted the observer. 
Below its gallery and belfry is the inscription, visible from afar, "Ein' feste Burg ist unser 
Gott." Above it arches the copper-covered dome, which ends in a pyramid with a gilded 
cross. The church roof is covered with glazed, patterned tiles and carries a slender 
tower, a so-called ridge turret. To replace the wooden gate destroyed in the Seven 
Years' War, King Frederick William IV had an earthen door installed. The two door 
leaves, cast in bronze, are each divided into three fields on the front surfaces, on which 
the Latin wording of Luther's theses can be found. The field at the archway is filled by a 
painting on a patterned gold background: to the right of the crucified man stands Luther 
with the Bible and to the left Melanchthon with the Augsburg Confession, while in the 
background Old Wittenberg is depicted. On the sides of the window above the door are 
the stone statues of the Electors Frederick the Wise and John the Steadfast. In front of 
the church, opposite this main portal, rises the bronze statue of Emperor Frederick, who 
as Crown Prince celebrated Luther's Jubilee in 1883 at the head of numerous 
representatives of our Protestant Christianity at this consecrated site. 
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On Sunday morning | attended the service in the old, simple town church, in 
which Luther also often preached, and afterwards in the castle church. On this 
occasion | was able to take a close look at the interior. A high net vault covers the 
holy room. All the windows are adorned with exquisite stained-glass windows, 
namely those on the sides of the nave with the coats of arms of cities that first 
embraced the Reformation. On the east side behind the altar, the first window depicts 
the birth of the Saviour, the second the crucifixion, and the third the resurrection and 
the outpouring of the Holy Spirit. Of special beauty is the altar itself, which, in late 
Gothic style, shows the life-size figures of Christ, Peter, and John. The remaining 
apostles are attached to the altarpiece in smaller figures. The pulpit is a jewel of 
woodcarving: the four evangelists and their symbols (angel, lion, bull and eagle) are 
mounted on its four panels. Ten pillars rise up to the vault, five on each side. On one 
of them is the pulpit, while on the other nine pillars, on special columns, are the most 
outstanding collaborators of the Reformation: Luther, Jonas, Brenz and Cruciger, 
Melanchthon, Bugenhagen, Spalatin, Hesse, and Amsdorf. Between the pillars on 
the arches of the galleries are 22 bronze head portraits of the forerunners, patrons 
and promoters of the Reformation. On the sandstone parapet of the galleries are 52 
coats of arms of princes, counts and knights who rendered outstanding services to 
the work of church improvement, artistically carved out of sandstone and painted in 
the appropriate colours. Of striking beauty near the pulpit and altar are the 
Kaiserstuhl and the Firstengestuhl with the coats of arms of the German Protestant 
princes. Under the organ choir one finds the tomb of the Ascanian princes 
(Anhaltines), next to the pulpit the tombs of Luther and Melanchthon and in the middle 
in front of the altar the tomb of the electors Friedrich and Johann. 

This world-historically significant place of worship owes its complete and 
magnificent renewal to the energetic care of our three emperors. The Castle Church 
at Wittenberg has not only become one of the most beautiful Protestant churches in 
Germany, but it is at the same time a vivid and inspiring history of the Reformation, 
carved in stone, carved in wood, and cast in ore. - That Sunday afternoon, on my 
way back to the train station, | entered a garden where an oak tree is planted on the 
spot where Luther (1520) burned the papal bull of excommunication. 

The Reformation movement soon resembled a stream that could no longer be 
stopped or contained. Even the emperor and the imperial estates had to take a stand. 
Therefore, the young emperor of Spanish blood, Charles V, summoned Luther to the 
Diet of Worms (1521). The latter dared to come, and 
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instead of recanting, he reaffirmed his evangelical confession in unforgettable words. 
Let us follow him to Hesse on the Rhine. The building in which that Diet was held was 
burned to the ground by the French two centuries ago. In Worms, however, Protestant 
Christianity has erected a magnificent monument to the Reformation as a lasting 
memorial. In the middle of the city, on an open square adorned with gardens, rises the 
multifaceted monument. Luther's statue towers loftily above the other statues in the 
middle of a quadrangle. At its high and broad base we find the forerunners of the 
Reformation in a sitting position: the Frenchman Peter Valdez (1170), the Englishman 
John Wiklif (¢ 1384), the Bohemian (Czechen) Johann Hus (t 1415) and the Italian 
Savonarola (t 1498). A glance at them teaches us that it was left to the German mind, 
spirit, and conscience to carry out the renewal of the Christian Church. In the 
background are the learned Bible scholars Johann Reuchlin and Philipp Melanchthon, 
in the foreground Elector Frederick the Wise of Saxony and Landgrave Philip of Hesse. 
In between, three cities are depicted as female figures in a seated position: the 
protesting Speier (1529), the confessing Augsburg with the peace palm (1530 and '55) 
and the mourning Magdeburg, which was destroyed for the sake of its faith (1631). On 
the pedestal of the Luther statue are four archimages with sayings of Luther: 1. his 
appearance before the Diet of Worms; in addition the inscription: "Here | stand. | cannot 
do otherwise. God help me! Amen"; 2. his posting of the 95 sentences; in addition the 
saying: "Those who understand Christ rightly, no human statutes can take them captive; 
they are free, not according to the flesh, but according to conscience"; 3. his Bible 
research and sermon; 4. his sermons; 5. his teachings. His Bible research and 
preaching; to this the inscription, "The gospel which the Lord put in the mouths of the 
apostles is his sword; with it he smiteth into the world as with thunder and lightning"; 4. 
The administration of the cup and his marriage; to this the words, "Faith is nothing else 
but right, true life in God himself. To understand the Scriptures aright, to this belongs 
the Spirit of Christ." 

Since the bold reformer was put under imperial ban after his appearance before 
the Diet, he was threatened with danger from all sides. Therefore, his elector had him 
attacked by knights on his way back to Eisenach and brought to Wartburg Castle for 
protection. We also return to Eisenach, but this time we immediately climb up to 
Wartburg Castle, which Grand Duke Karl Alexander of Weimar had magnificently 
renovated. Up there we enjoy the magnificent Thuringian Forest and let unique historical 
memories come back to us. In the Landgrave's House, pictures from the history of the 
first landgraves, from the competition of the minnesingers and from the life of the pious 
landgravine Elisa- 
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beth. There is also a castle chapel, in which Luther preached. The pulpit and choir stalls 
are still in their original condition. Finally, in the outer castle, the knight's house, we enter 
the Luther parlour, which is still unchanged. There is still the green tiled stove, table, wall 
cupboard and chest, also his footstool and his bedstead. His knight's armour and a bust 
of him as Junker J6érg are also kept there. Here, in the loneliness of a high castle, 
surrounded by the vast Thuringian mountain forest, he, in his knight's garb, as one of 
the noblest knights of the spirit, transmitted the New Testament to his German people in 
their mother tongue. When one sees how ever new crowds of visitors gather at this 
Wartburg in summer, then one rejoices in one's heart over the high-mindedness of our 
people and over the laudable destination of Protestant pilgrims. - From the height we 
descend again to the city and look at the Luther Monument. On the pedestal of the statue 
three arch images are peculiar to him: on the first he appears as a student in front of the 
widow Cotta, on the second as a Bible translator on the Wartburg and on the third in 
front of the castle as Junker J6érg with psaltery, sword and crossbow. 

For about a year Luther was at Wartburg Castle away from the ecclesiastical 
struggles. But as soon as he received news from Wittenberg of the wild activities of the 
iconoclasts, he no longer suffered; unconcerned for his personal safety, he hurried back 
to Wittenberg and in a short time restored ecclesiastical peace. With all his pressing 
labors, oppressive cares, and incessant struggles, he completely lacked an orderly 
domesticity. For this reason he finally decided, at the urging of his friends, to marry and 
chose the former nun Katharina von Bora as his wife (1525). Let us stop once more in 
Wittenberg to visit the places where he taught as a church father and lived as a house 
father. If we walk from the train station into the city, one of the first buildings we see is 
the Augusteum, which was not yet standing in Luther's time. Through it we enter the 
courtyard and see before us a part of the old Augustinian monastery, the Luther House. 
The portal of Pirna sandstone was built by Frau Kathe for her husband (1540). A stone 
seat is attached to it on the right and left; Luther's coat of arms is above one and his 
portrait above the other. 

The antechamber on the first floor contains besides pictures of the younger 
Kranach an embroidery and the rosary of Mrs. Kathe, the broken drinking glass and the 
daily used table pot of her husband. From the antechamber we reach the Lutherstube 
itself, his living and family room, which is preserved in its former state. It is still the old 
walls with their paintings, it is still the same paneled ceiling with its flowers and angel 
heads; still 
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it is the old, now worn-out floorboards. There is still the stove in its pyramid-shaped 
structure with the green tiles into which Luther had the pictures of the evangelists 
burnt. Also the old German table of oak wood, at which the family gathered daily for 
meals, and at which many a distinguished guest sat, gives the room its original 
character. Here he wrote his common-sense pamphlets on struggle and peace; here 
he worked for many years with learned friends on the translation of the Bible. People 
from all classes and countries came here to ask for advice and help from the busy 
reformer. Even after Luther's death, crowds of visitors from all classes and countries 
have come here over the centuries to this day to feel and absorb something of the 
breath of his spirit at the place of his activity. There at the window, in the double seat 
of wood, he sat to rest or to look with his Kathe through the small round panes into 
the garden and at the playing children. 

Next to Luther's room, in a small room, hang the following excellent pictures: 
Lucher in life size, the posting of the theses, his engagement, Emperor Charles V at 
his grave. The adjoining room also contains valuable oil paintings, including the 
"Vineyard of the Lord" by Kranach. In this painting, the famous painter depicted 
Luther and his comrades as faithful caretakers, while the Pope and his clergy were 
depicted as devastators of the divine vineyard. In the same room there is also the 
Luther pulpit, assembled from old remains, and an hourglass belonging to it. In the 
next room, two paintings by the elder Kranach especially occupy our attention: Luther 
with his friends, translating the Bible, and the ten commandments or "the ten deadly 
sins." The glass cases contain a collection of commemorative coins, original letters 
by Luther and Melanchthon, the lid of Luther's cup, his rosary, also rings of his, a 
copy of the bull of excommunication against him printed in Rome, and finally the 
reliquary of the castle church at Wittenberg from 1509 with illustrations. 

The last room contains hundreds of original prints of Luther's writings and 
those of his contemporaries, a cast of the first sketch of the Luther monument in 
Worms by the sculptor Rietschel in Dresden, and the wreath which Emperor 
Frederick laid on Luther's grave as Crown Prince in 1883. - In the dignified renewed 
lecture hall hang oil paintings of the two Wittenberg reformers and some Saxon 
princes. On the back wall are the old chairs, which used to stand in front of the altar 
of the castle church. In this assembly hall the ceremonial opening of the Luther Hall 
by Crown Prince Friedrich took place in 1883. He spoke the memorable words: "May 
the celebration be a holy reminder for us, to keep the high goods, which 
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the Reformation won us, to be asserted with the same spirit with which they were once 
won!" - We part from this memorable Luther Hall as from one of the noblest of friends, and 
direct our steps to the nearby Melanchthon House, in which this "teacher of Germany," this 
lamp of science and faith, a giant in spirit and a child in mind, wrote and taught for the 
salvation of the Protestant Church and the blessing of the German people. The simple 
German town house has also been preserved as far as possible in its old state. - In front 
of the town hall, on high pedestals and under Gothic canopies, stand the bronze statues 
of the two closely associated sublime spiritual heroes. At the base of the Luther monument 
we read the inscriptions: "Believe in the Gospel. If it is God's work, it will stand; if it is man's 
work, it will perish." At the base of Melanchthon's monument are the sayings, "| speak of 
thy testimonies before kings, and am not ashamed. Be diligent to keep unity of spirit by the 
bond of peace." 

After the Protestant princes and cities had protested against the decisions of the 
Catholic majority in matters of faith at the Diet of Speier (1529), ecclesiastical peace was 
to be established at the next year's Diet of Augsburg. Elector John therefore journeyed to 
Augsburg accompanied by his divine scholars, but left Luther, because he was banished 
and outlawed, at the fortress of Koburg. Advised and encouraged by him, the friends 
valiantly and faithfully defended the cause of the Gospel. The Augsburg Confession, 
written by Melanchthon and publicly read before the Diet, has remained the main 
confession of the Protestants ever since. As once at Wartburg Castle, the reformer was 
surrounded by the beautiful Thuringian mountain forest at Koburg Castle. Again he could 
house peacefully in the shelter of the fortress, but his heart longed to fight through the 
spiritual battle to final victory. It was in this mood that he composed his incomparable and 
everlasting hymn "Ein' feste Burg ist unser Gott". Still today the Luther room reminds of 
this stay on the high fortress. In it we find a collection of his writings, his chair and his bed. 
In the Reformation Room hangs a picture depicting the Diet of Augsburg; and on a column 
are the coats of arms of the sixteen imperial estates which first adopted the Reformation. 

Although Luther's further life in Wittenberg was apparently calm, in truth his struggle 
against popes and false teachers never ceased, and his concern for the inner development 
of the church never rested. In his native town of Eisleben, where he wanted to reconcile 
the Counts of Mansfeld, he himself was handed the palm of eternal peace by his heavenly 
Lord (on February 18, 1546). Let us also go once more to Eisleben. Through a 
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Gothic gate we enter the small house of death. We climb the worn stone spiral 
staircase and stand before the death chamber of one of Germany's greatest spiritual 
heroes. To the left of the entrance door lies the last letter he wrote to his dear Kathe 
eleven days before his death. His will is also kept here. In the St. Andrew's Church 
opposite, he preached his last sermon three days before his death. In the room where 
he died, there is still the pall that lay over his coffin in that church. With silent 
melancholy we contemplate the last signs of the memory of our great dead. But we 
know that death has no power over his spiritual personality and over his life's work of 
indelible significance for world history. Yes, God has given him to Christendom, that 
he may purify, build and strengthen the church. You will not die, but always live, 
proclaiming God's word and Christ's work. 


Speeches of the synoptic JEsus about his work of redemption. 


(Conclusion.) 

We need only enter into the court of the great passion of Christ and look at the 
speeches of Jesus in the Synoptics, which contain his direct proclamations of 
suffering. Ten or twelve may be cited among them, after JEsus had once undertaken 
to speak of them. 6) In midsummer before his passion, JEsus began (1) to prepare 
his disciples for the great passion which, in consequence of the divine decree 
concerning him, he would have to undergo under the hands of the supreme spiritual 
authority of Israel. Thereby he would (2) be so deeply degraded in the esteem of the 
people that he, as it is written, would be esteemed as nothing, thus would be 
completely rejected. Consequently, (3) he will be delivered by his own into the hands 
of the heathen and killed by them. The wicked generation of his time would then (4) 
reject him, and all those things would (5) befall him, which the prophets have given 
in detail as the stages of the sufferings of the Messiah: Condemnation to death, 
mocking, spurning, scourging, crucifixion, and that at Jerusalem; also he would rise 
again from death. Notwithstanding all this, he was (6), and that prefiguringly, already 
at Betha-. 


6) 1. Matth. 16, 21-24; Mark. 8, 31-34; Luk. 9, 22 f. 2. Matth. 1h 12; Mark. 9, 12. 3. Matth. 
17, 22 f.; Mark. 9, 30 f.; Luk. 9, 43-%5. 4. Luk. 17, 25. 5. Matth. 20, 18 f.; Mark. 10, 33 s.; Luk. 18, 
31-33. 6. Matth. 26, 12; Mark. 14, 8. 7, Matth. 21, 38; Mark. 12, 8; Luk. 20, 15. 8. Matth. 26, 2. 9. 
Matth. 26, 24; Mark. 14, 21; Luk. 22, 15. 22. 10. Luk. 22, 37. 11. Matth. 26, 26-28; Mark. 14, 22- 
24; Luk. 22, 19 f. 12. Matth. 26, 31 f.; Mark. 14, 27 f. 
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nia had been honorably anointed by the Mary Lazari for his burial. According to the parable 
of the wicked husbandmen, he (7) would be cast out, outside the gate, that is, as it were, 
on the shingle field. And as the time drew nearer and nearer, he (8) most definitely gave 
the time: in two days he would be the antitypical paschal lamb slain for us on the trunk of 
the cross. Since the old covenant was thus abrogated, and the new, far more glorious, was 
inaugurated, (9) he heartily desired that this new thing should come to pass in the kingdom 
of God, and that the prophecy should be sealed. Now the Son of man (10) goeth according 
to the decree, but he is reckoned among the transgressors. His part shall be iniquity, his 
end shall be violent, and yet all shall be in the form of righteousness. Notwithstanding this, 
by the God of the covenant himself his body (11) shall be given, and his blood shed, as a 
divine atonement for the many members of the covenant of the New Testament; and by a 
new sacramental act he gives the fruit of his suffering and death, even before his actual 
death on the cross, to the first members of this covenant, with the instruction that the same 
shall be for the many other members of the covenant also. The fruit of his suffering, 
however, was the forgiveness of sins and thus acceptance by the God of the covenant. 
When, however, Jesus spoke of his passion for the last time in the company of his disciples, 
he himself interpreted it to mean that he would be slain and given up as the shepherd of 
the sheep for them, but as the sacrifice of his Son, accepted by God, so that he would also 
well accomplish his work of suffering, and after it and after his wonderful resurrection he 
would only then become the great shepherd and duke of their and our blessedness. 

This is, in short, the main content of all the proclamations of the passion of Jesus. 
They give a vivid picture of the great passion of Christ. And yet we must beware of the 
modern idea, as if Christ himself had gradually become aware of his final path of death. It 
is true that Christ learned obedience by what he suffered, and because he was afraid of 
his baptism in blood, he recited his great lesson of suffering to himself again and again, in 
order to prepare himself for the obedience of suffering. For this reason he emphasized 
again and again that his fate was founded in the divine counsel as necessary for the 
redemption of mankind. Nevertheless, as his frequent proclamations of suffering show, 
there is not the slightest trace of evolution or self-development in Christ after he assumed 
his ministry at his baptism in the Jordan. However much this principle of modern science 
is loved, and however readily it is used, especially in the field of history, in the synopsis 
those who think themselves wise in this way become fools. And as much as one endeavors 
to make the synopsis a historical 
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The Bible's ability to portray the suffering of Christ as a myth, its simple words, and 
its simple presentation of history, especially of Jesus' own prophecies of suffering 
and their circumstances, will always make the Gospel, which its Scriptures have 
expressed in written words, recognizable as a revelation of God in the face of all 
"scientific" methods. Thus a simple farmer recently made the certainly true remark: 
"Our time is praised as having come so far in knowledge, but it has not yet been 
able to write such books as the Bible. Yes, hats off also to the synoptic history of 
the proclamations of the Passion of Jesus! They confirm to us in our Lord and 
Master that from the very beginning of his ministry he knew what outcome lay before 
him in Jerusalem. For according to them he not only pointed to his passion, but 
proclaimed it a long time before, and usually in its main features completely, 
however brief the word of JEsu might be. Were the Synopsis only writerly work, only 
an opus of the Synoptics' own minds, they could never have so skilfully connected 
the Passion and the Resurrection. Their Gospel, therefore, far from even resembling 
the human redemptive dramas of the Orient, gives itself rather as a faithful, 
"diplomatically accurate" account of eye and ear witnesses, indeed as divinely 
inspired writing. What they or their witnesses have heard, what they have seen with 
their eyes, even what they have looked at and touched with their hands, this they 
write, and this they proclaim as the word of life from the heavenly Father and from 
His Son. 

Even before the actual beginning of the proclamation of the Passion of Jesus, 
we have such a statement from Him to His future persecutors and murderers, 
already from the beginning of His second year of teaching, when they demanded a 
sign to certify His Messiahship. Then He gave them only the sign of the prophet 
Jonas, saying, "As Jonas was three days and three nights in the whale's belly, so 
shall the Son of man be three days and three nights in the midst of the earth," Matt. 
12:38-40. By their demand for a sign the enemies tempted JEsum; that, besides the 
signs given Him by the Father, He should do some other sign more suitable in their 
opinion. He characterizes them as a wicked, adulterous generation, as doing him 
wrong, as apostate, because despising God's counsel. But he will not depart from 
the way of obedience. He does not want to do miracles so much anymore. However, 
he holds out the sign of Jonah to them. Jonah had been disobedient as a prophet, 
because he did not want to bring out the general will of God. For this he was 
punished with the three days' sojourn in the fish's body. To punish this disobedience 
and in general all disobedience 
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to make amends, and to prove the general will of God's grace to be powerful and valid, he 
himself, the mediator of the divine will, would go so far in his obedience to God as to be three 
days in the midst of the earth, that is, that he would allow himself to be killed and buried. 
Three days and three nights means here, in accordance with the technical expression 
voxOnLEpov, as much as. 

"during three days of the month, on three dates = from today until the third day". But he will 
no longer lie in the grave, but on the third day, like Jonah, he will return to the surface of the 
earth, that is, he will live again. The death and resurrection of the Son of God is the last, 
decisive sign of God for men. Through this it shall be irrefutably proved to them that God 
desires the salvation of all men, and that this very JEsus, through His obedience in doing 
and suffering the will of God, is the Saviour, the Mediator of God's salvation. Blessed are 
those who believe this greatest sign of salvation! But a severe punishment comes upon those 
who despise this greatest sign of the Divine Council of Salvation and continue to disbelieve. 
Thus the Son of man prophesied very early of his suffering obedience and resurrection, and 
that as the emblem of salvation in him. He foretold the facta and also indicated their salvific 
significance, which is confirmed and guaranteed precisely by the glorious outcome of his 
suffering in the resurrection. This is the characteristic not only of this saying of JEsu about 
his exit to Jerusalem, but also of all his later and more official proclamations of suffering in 
the circle of his disciples. 

The beginning of the public prophecy was introduced by Matthew 4:17: "From that time 
began JEsus to preach, saying, Repent ye: for the kingdom of heaven is at hand." The same 
introductory formula is used by this evangelist at the beginning of the proclamations of 
suffering of Jesus: "From that time began Jesus, shewing his disciples how he must go to 
Jerusalem, and suffer many things." 16:21. This indicates, on the one hand, the scriptural 
structure of the Gospel of St. Matthew, but also that the express proclamations of suffering 
of Jesus formed a special part of his prophetic office, only with the difference that those 
sermons applied to everyone, but that this teaching was at first limited to the circle of his 
disciples. It is true that Christ's public teaching had come to a certain conclusion, but never, 
as is nowadays scientifically blasphemed, to a fiasco. On the contrary, the Lord was able to 
draw a very satisfactory conclusion when He actually held an examination with His disciples 
on what had been achieved so far. Before He began to teach in His passion, He asked His 
disciples about the judgment of the people about Him as the Son of Man, that is, about Him 
as the mediator of salvation. Of the crowd, the disciples had to admit that they had something 
great in their hearts. 
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The disciples recognized the Master, e.g. the resurrected Baptist or Elijah, but they 
did not want to give him the proper recognition. It was different with the disciples 
themselves. With general agreement they let Peter confess that he was the Christian 
of God. This they had believed and known by revelation of God, and in this received 
knowledge they had become, as Christ now declared to them, after they had passed 
the examination, addressing Peter, but as being true of them all, the rock and 
foundation of the church of Christ and church of God, in which foundation he himself, 
the stone rejected by the others, is the cornerstone. So far, then, had Jesus 
accomplished this: the foundation of the church, built upon himself, he had erected 
in the apostles - Judas excepted; a further building of the church, following upon this 
foundation, through their word and preaching, could soon be begun. But first the 
cornerstone of this temple of God had to be tried and tested, and the disciples 
themselves had to be founded and established in their faith. The next step of JEsu's 
mediatorial ministry was, one might almost say, quite natural, that he first gave 
instruction about this foundation of faith, about JEsum, the crucified and risen One. 
This had of necessity to be done first with those who first came to the foundation of 
faith, so that they might know and believe in all respects how far he is the Christian 
of God. The only foundation, therefore, which is Jesus Christ, had first to be laid with 
those whom he had already called apostles, whom he thus wished to send as the 
Father had sent him. If, therefore, the Lord did not wish to begin to build the roof of 
the church after the manner of certain men, he had already to begin by taking his 
disciples, who, with the prophets, were destined to form the foundation of it, and to 
make known to them his great passion. How could he have made this subject 
comprehensible to the multitude outside, since even his disciples at first resisted the 
suffering of JEsu (compare Peter's word: "Lord, spare thyself; only this be not done 
unto thee!"). There was really nothing left for the Lord to do but first to mention the 
theme of the great Passion with its final glorious outcome in the circle of His disciples, 
and then to touch upon this theme again and again, to unfold it and to give reasons 
for it. And the purpose of such preaching in the circle of his disciples was, as | have 
said, first to introduce them more deeply into the understanding of the work of 
redemption through Christ, and secondly to prepare them for the near decision with 
his exit from this earthly life, so that, after it had happened, they might know that in 
their Master they had the Lord and Christ of God. In the reasoning of this theme, 
however, the two points stand out in particular, that he had to go, that his fate was 
therefore in the counsel of God as necessary for the redemption of mankind. 
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And that his way of suffering together with his resurrection was the fulfillment of the Old 
Testament prophecy, thus of the revealed counsel of God. And with the latter reasoning he 
then also unfolds the individual features of his great passion. 

The proclamations of suffering of JEsu are not simple predictions of future facts, but 
they are of the same kind as the prophecy in Scripture in general (nso“rera 2 Petr. 1, 20). 
They contain the facts of suffering; they well teach, but they also give necessary comfort to 
sinners. Therefore the divine counsel in the speeches of JEsu does not merely embrace a 
fatum, His fate. Christ must not suffer merely because God willed it, and he is the sovereign 
of the Son of Man. God is offended, and so he must be reconciled with the blood of the Son 
of Man. Such a drama of redemption can only be devised by human "interpretation" or 
interpretation (éziAvorc, 2 Petr. 1:20); that is speech from the earth. And whose head is filled 
only with such dramas, he thinks the affliction proclamations of JEsu in the Synoptics only 
phantasties of misguided followers of an arch phantasist, and thinks himself called to but 
this unreal from the real. Through the fault of his own darkened mind he does not see the 
light from above in JEsu's words. The counsel of God does not revolve around God Himself 
and His needs, but rather around the redemption of men and their needs. But the Jews 
were to be redeemed first and foremost, and also the Greeks! the Gentiles. So let the true 
drama of redemption be reflected before the rulers and authorities of the Jews and Gentiles. 
It is a wise move of God's counsel, far beyond human reckoning, that the Redeemer should 
receive His destiny from the hands of the very spiritual and temporal authorities and their 
common servants, in order to help all mankind out of their misery of sin. JEsus expressly 
names all the members of the high council of the Jews: the elders, chief priests, and scribes. 
By all of them he would be condemned, sentenced to death, and handed over to the Gentile 
authorities for execution. Those who should have known better, and finally did, slaughtered 
the innocent lamb of God and thought themselves great. God caught the nobles of this 
world in their wisdom and made them useful to his service, just to show that all men, even 
the best, knew of no redeemer, but made the real redeemer in his bloody and sour work of 
redemption much trouble and labor in their sins and misdeeds. Jesus could not have shown 
more glaringly the need of redemption of men, that is, also of the disciples, those common 
fishermen, even tax collectors from Galilee. Through their sins men are therefore morally 
worthless before God, they are flesh and full of guilt and punishment, and under God's 
curse; for the wickedness of their sins is a sign that they are in need of salvation. 
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Second generation of the first century after Christ, even in its better representatives 
reflected not only the overall picture of this era, but all people sin before God. Sin 
robbed us of all righteousness with God, horribly corrupting and indebting us 
temporally and eternally. With such horrible corruption the divine council had to deal; 
against such ghastly poison it had to procure effective, wholesome antidote. 

And the antidote here is like for like: similia similibus curantur. But the details 
of the proclamation of the Passion are all the more evidence of the counsel of God 
in the Passion of Christ. The Son of God, then, the only child of the Father, so Christ 
proclaims as the Father's counsel of our blessedness, is delivered up in the likeness 
of sinful flesh by Jews and Gentiles, abandoned, cast away, esteemed as nothing, 
since men in their sins are now flesh, even dead, before God. And not enough of the 
contempt! JEsus will be mocked, reviled, scorned, and scoffed at among his enemies 
and by them. In the reproach of Christ the insolence of the enemies, their sacrilegious 
caprice, was so properly expressed (vfipio& yoetar). And spitting is surely the sign of 
the highest abhorrence, the deepest contempt, the vilest reprobation; mockery, 
scorn, ignominy, salivation mark the Son of man as the one cast out of his people, 
utterly rejected. This was the punishment for the sinners' opposition to God's will. 
Thus the Saviour was to atone for their rejection before God's holiness. And in the 
actual blows of Christ's sufferings, in the scourging, crucifixion, and abandonment to 
God, the strokes of the divine wrath and curse were expressed. Crucifixion was 
probably the worst punishment in the Roman penal code. Only the most grievous 
suffering at the official hands, which is at the same time the symbol of the most 
shameful curse, was the equivalent of the punishment inflicted by God on sin. The 
violent iniquity of the God-man alone was the antidote for the life of the accursed 
children of men forfeited by sin, for their death by transgression and sin. God, in the 
likeness of the sinful flesh of His Son, condemned sin in the flesh of men. Thus Christ 
marks His suffering, saying "the word quite freely," to the horror of His companions, 
that He goes up to Jerusalem. He then sets Himself to suffer, and voluntarily 
assumes it in the obedience of the Father. Finally, we recall here what is said above 
concerning the term "Son of man." As the suffering of this He announces His great 
Passion, as that of the Divine Mediator and Reconciler sent from God's throne. This 
is the counsel of God: God made his Son, who knew no sin even in the flesh and 
blood of men, to be sin for us, that we might become righteousness in him, 
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which is valid before God. After the Lord Jesus had brought His disciples to the full 
knowledge of His prophetic office and Messianic kingship, He sought to inform them about 
His high priesthood and His work of atonement. This understanding on the part of the 
disciples was still very much lacking at this time, for they at first connected the prophethood 
and kingship of the divine Messiah with skipping his high priestly office. But concerning his 
resurrection on the third day after his passion, their sole knowledge and faith stood in the 
way of a general resurrection on the last day; for even after his actual resurrection on 
Easter morning, which was evident to their eyes in the empty tomb, they did not yet know 
the Scripture that he must rise from the dead, John 20:3 sq. 20, 3 sq. So then Christ, in 
His proclamation of His sufferings, had to tell His disciples at once of His many sufferings 
(TOAAG zaciv, Matth. 16, 21), and to explain the same subject over and over again, and 
also to emphasize the fact of His resurrection on the third day after His death. It was just 
that His predictions of suffering were not both His fatal, personal experiences, but the first 
main directions of His high priesthood, the expiation of the sins of the children of men, and 
their reconciliation with God, which was declared and confirmed by the resurrection. 

And there was one more thing that Christ had to take into account in his 
proclamations of suffering: the human conscience. If a sinner who is guilty in his 
conscience is to believe in forgiveness, then his guilt must be wiped out, so that God's 
holiness and his wrath may be satisfied. Christ meets this by proclaiming how he will suffer 
instead of men and for their good. Therefore he connects the Easter of the Jews with his 
suffering: You know that after two days the Passover will come, and the Son of man will 
be delivered up to be crucified, Matt. 26:2; and in Luke he says, "| was heartily desirous to 
eat this passover with you before | suffer: for | say unto you, that | will eat no more thereof, 
till it be fulfilled in the kingdom of God," 22:15 f. This Passover supper is Christ's last on 
earth, and now that the kingdom of God is coming, the Passover celebration has come to 
completion at all. Christ's suffering on the cross then brings the antitype of the ordinance 
of the Passover meal. When, therefore, Christ instituted a new covenant meal after this 
Passover meal, it was done with apparent reference to the Passover meal. At this Old 
Testament feast the blood taken from the lamb was used in exemplary fashion for the 
expiation of sin and atonement for the divine wrath, and the bloodless flesh was eaten 
together to express communion in the atonement. In Holy Communion JEsus also 
separates his body and blood; he gives each separately to be enjoyed under the bread 
and wine. The sacrament of 
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Altar is then a faithful image of the Passover sacrifice. Yes, "we also have slain for us 
a paschal lamb, which is Christ." However, the main purpose of the Passover sacrifice 
was that God would pass over the children of Israel with the plague of his wrath for his 
sake. This sacrifice was necessary for them if they were to be released from the wrath 
of God. The Passover lamb was killed in place of the firstborn of Israel, and in it in place 
of the whole people of Israel, to save them from the death for which they were also 
responsible, therefore it was still later called "their offering brought to the Lord," 
Numbers 9:7, 13, that is, their sacrifice to Jehovah. Thus later Israel was still to declare 
to their children the paschal lamb, "This is the passover sacrifice of the LORD [=for 
Jehovah], which passed before the children of Israel in Egypt, when he afflicted the 
Egyptians, and delivered our houses," Ex. 12, 17. Now by making his death on the cross 
the antitype of the passover sacrifice, Christ declared that in it the antitypical, real 
atoning sacrifice for man's sin and guilt was offered. And by the additions in the words 
of institution of the Sacrament of the Altar, "which is given for you, which is shed for 
you," Christ, on the eve of His death, expressly signifies the entire offering of Himself 
as already as good as an atoning sacrifice offered for the recipients (note therefore the 
presentia: is given, is shed). Yea, Christ intercedes for the transgressors, he suffers in 
their stead, and by his manifold sufferings atones for and blots out their great debt to 
God. In Christ's blood and death the debt to God is paid; in Christ's blood and death the 
wrath of God has received its satisfaction. And we offer Christ's blood and death in faith, 
especially through the Sacrament of the Altar, as our propitiatory sacrifice to the Lord 
God. The forgiveness for Christ's sake is then a wholly well-founded and wholly 
satisfying to the conscience of sinners. By the sacrifice on Calvary's cross, all that had 
come between God and the sinner as a result of sin is truly taken out of the way. God 
is so reconciled that the sinner, in spite of his evil conscience, can now have confidence 
in the holy God. And thus Christ, in the words of the Lord's Supper, adds expressly that 
His shedding of blood was for the benefit of the disciples, uTép vuav, Luk. 22, 20, yea, 
for the benefit of many, zepi zoAA@v, Matth. 

26:28, for the benefit of a much greater multitude than the Old Testament shedding of 
blood, for the benefit, therefore, of Jews and Gentiles, and the benefit was the 
forgiveness of their sins. With Christ's suffering and death sinners are to quiet and 
cleanse their guilt-ridden consciences, since it was done in their stead and for their 
benefit; for Christ himself offered up our sins in his body on the cross, and by his wounds 
we are healed. The blood of Christ, shed both in the place of many and for the benefit 
of many, establishes and establishes the New Covenant. It is therefore the 
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The blood of the covenant is the blood of the New Testament, and it makes everyone who 
partakes of it worthily partake of the goods of the New Covenant, the chief of which is the 
forgiveness of sins. But as soon as a forgiveness of sins is validly granted, the heart and 
conscience of the sinner must be silent. For, after all, if the Son of man clearly and 
distinctly signifies his suffering as a substitutionary and atoning sacrifice for sin, it must 
remain that, since he is at the same time the Son of God, God in him is greater than our 
heart. In the knowledge of Christ's suffering as an atonement for us and in place of us, 
our hearts must cease to condemn us; on the contrary, as a result of our participation in 
his atoning sacrifice and covenant blood, joy in our covenant God must enter into our 
hearts, so that now also under the New Covenant we live in holiness and righteousness 
pleasing to God. 

All this is confirmed by the constant mention of the resurrection of Christ in the 
announcements of the Passion. A dead Saviour would not be a Saviour. With his death 
our hope of salvation would be buried forever. The life of Jesus given up could only be 
considered as a sacrifice, and after it had achieved this purpose, even by remaining in the 
grave until the third day, the real death of Christ was beyond all doubt. So then Christ also 
proclaimed this: that, as is also repeatedly written in the Old Testament, on the third day 
He would resume His life, which He had voluntarily left, and continue the interrupted office 
of Bridegroom and Shepherd until the glorious end of our catching up at the marriage of 
the Lamb. And this very thing is contained in the last of his proclamations of suffering, "In 
this night ye shall all be offended in me: for it is written: | will smite the shepherd, and the 
sheep shall be scattered. But after | rise again, | will go before you into Galilee," Matth. 
26, 31 f.; Mark. 14, 27 f. This is how Jesus speaks on His way over the Kidron to 
Gethsemane and into suffering. He again mentions His fate and the faithless behavior of 
His disciples in the hour of trial. There is salvation in no one else but him. The disciples, 
too, could not even help to bring about salvation, but on the contrary, in the last moment, 
by their flight, they would again show their great sinfulness and their utter ruin, which could 
only be controlled by the blows he endured. But then JEsu's speech rises above the 
sufferings into the time of the coming New Covenant. In that time he would sit at the table 
with the disciples, who had gone astray from him only because of the weakness of their 
flesh, not because of the rejection of a wicked heart, after he had gathered them again, 
offering and distributing the salvation goods of God to them, and he would henceforth be 
their abiding Master. 
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and Christian, and through them and all the faithful preachers who follow them, win the 
bride and build up his church until its fullness is attained. After the first main features of 
his high priesthood had been fulfilled, his reign, his exalted high priestly kingship after 
the manner of Melchizedek, would then begin in an unexpected way, based on and 
assisted by his former high priesthood and prophethood. Christ's announcements of 
suffering at the moment of His entrance into the great Passion sound out in a great 
Hallel. 

And just in this own prophecy of suffering and resurrection, as well as in other 
things, Jesus inserts the relationship to the prophecy of the Scriptures. Thus he 
ultimately establishes the counsel of God through him for the salvation of men. Already 
in the writings of the prophets the redemption through Christ's blood and death was 
revealed as the counsel and will of God. But he does not want to refer merely to the 
few words quoted from the Old Testament Scriptures, but to the prophecy in its entirety, 
which draws a complete picture of the sufferings of Christ and His resurrection. 
Everything is revealed down to the smallest details, as the Synoptics also prove in the 
individual passages of the history of the Passion. But Christ's reference to prophecy in 
his proclamations of suffering, and especially in the end, is intended to emphasize that 
it is not only a matter of the fulfillment of prophecy through his suffering, but also of the 
testimony of the prophets as to the nature of this suffering, namely, that in it judgment 
and righteousness are executed. By the judgment of Christ's suffering God procures 
for his people the righteousness that is valid before him, and only through this. And 
thereby also Israel would be cleansed from its unrighteous members, and especially 
through the preaching of Christ's suffering and resurrection would be made the true, 
holy people of God, in that thereby even the non-people, the Gentiles, would be made 
the people of God through calling with the knowledge of the Servant of God, and would 
be introduced into the same. With such "interpretation" also Isaiah closes his great 
chapter of Christ's passion and resurrection at the place from which JEsus quotes in 
his last announcement of suffering in Luke: "Therefore will | give him great multitude 
for a prey, and he shall have the strong for a prey: because he hath given his life unto 
death, and is numbered with the transgressors, and hath borne many sins, and prayed 
for the transgressors," or interceded, 53:12. God Himself, having at the same time 
obtained in the Shepherd of His people, whom He had smitten, the Lamb of atonement 
for the sin of all, will bring to Him a great congregation, such a multitude that it will 
overflow the bounds of Israel. Even from the strong and mighty, of whom there were 
not many left in Israel, since it was at that time completely down among the nations, he 
was also to have members of his congregation from the mighty nations of the Gentiles 
for the purpose of robbery. And indeed it is mentioned here once again 
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For this reason he gave his life in death, being numbered with the transgressors, and 
bearing the sins of many, and interceding for the transgressors. The death of iniquity, 
which he innocently received at the hands of the very mighty of the Romans, is the rock 
and cornerstone at the foundation of the church of God. Accordingly, the suffering to 
which He falls will be vicarious atonement for the iniquities and evils of all men. At the 
end of his proclamation of suffering, Jesus again clearly points to the statements of the 
two prophets Zechariah and Isaiah, and thus brings his statements about his suffering, 
death and resurrection to a conclusion, which was the aim of the counsel of God, the 
writings of the prophets and his own coming and going: the reconciliation of the world of 
sinners with God, which will be realized through his mediatorial work, especially after his 
resurrection, in many people until the Last Day. So even the glorious success of all his 
sour toil and bloody work of substitution stood unshakenly fixed and constant before his 
soul from the first. Out of Jews and Gentiles his humble service and willing living would 
bring him "his church," and indeed a "great church," which history has subsequently 
confirmed since the days of Christ and to the present time. To this day, the "naive church 
faith" is the victory that has overcome the world. In the life of the "historical Jesus" there 
has never been a fiasco, nowhere has such a fiasco been recorded, as Isaiah also 
prophesied: "The Lord's purpose shall go forth by His hand", 53:10. 

Finally, we add a short discussion of a word, not of the "historical" but of the exalted 
Jesus. When after His resurrection in the circle of His disciples He had opened to them 
the understanding of the Scriptures that were written about Him, He recapitulated: "Thus 
it is written, that the Christ suffereth and riseth from the dead the third day, and that 
repentance for the remission of sins should be preached in His name among all nations. 
No longer does He call Himself the Son of Man; He is no longer in the process of acquiring 
salvation and determining the atonement. That is accomplished on the cross. The plan 
of salvation revealed in Scripture is realized and ratified by His suffering and resurrection. 
Salvation now lies ready to be received. He now speaks only of how the acquired 
salvation is to be communicated and appropriated. The disciples are to be the first heralds 
of the new message among all nations. They are to preach repentance and forgiveness 
of sins, yeTdvolav xa'l dveoiv auapti@v. Those who follow the reading: Repentance for 
the remission of sins, petévoiay ec deo opaptiay, must, if he can make it 
If we want to understand this correctly, we must also realize that the apostles were not 
only supposed to proclaim forgiveness, but forgiveness itself. Only in the 
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The New Testament sermon has reached its goal with the proclamation of forgiveness. 
But repentance is to be demanded, so that the forgiveness offered to the hearers may 
have its way, its right, and may be realized and asserted in them. The thought process 
cannot be that repentance awakens a desire for forgiveness in Christ, but the reverse: 
through the prospect of real forgiveness in Christ, they can also work repentance by 
means of Mosiah's sermon, a change of heart which, because of the knowledge of the 
great atonement in Christ's suffering on the cross for the redemption of the guilt of sin, is 
shame over sin and abhorrence of it and sorrow over the deep insult to God. This 
connection of repentance and forgiveness the Baptist had already indicated, "Repent ye: 
for the kingdom of heaven is at hand," petavosite yyyixev yop 4 Paotdeia tov ovpavay, 
Matt. 3:2. 

With the same sermon as the Baptist, JEsus of Nazareth had also begun his teaching 
ministry, "The time is fulfilled, and the kingdom of God is at hand. Repent and believe in 
the gospel!" Mark. 1, 15, or according to Matthew: petavosite- yyyixev yap 4 Baoileia tov 
ovpavey, 4, 17. As a good and perfect orator, he returns at the close of his discourses 
to the beginning of them; only that now the forgiveness is realized, which he had for the 
time being held out in prospect in the beginning. The forgiveness purchased by his blood 
is now to be advertised and distributed as a gift by the preaching of the gospel. And 
likewise by preaching the hearers are to be led to repentance in view of the actual 
forgiveness of their sins. This is the end as well as the beginning of the Gospel, the New 
Covenant message. The gospel of JEsu Christo, the Son of God, Mark. 1, 1, was, is and 
remains eo ipso the glad tidings of the gracious forgiveness of sins in Christ JEsu. There 
was and is no other gospel. No other purpose was served by Christ's coming, living, 
serving, suffering, dying, rising. The forgiveness of sins is the gospel in the gospel 
scriptures. For the sake of this message, the writings of the Synoptics are also called 
"the gospel." But this gospel is based and founded only in the "historical JEsus," and that 
is in the bodily passing and resurrection of Christ. For the three pieces are coordinated 
in this closing word of JEsu by "and": "that the Christ suffered and rose again, and that it 
might be preached." Yes, the basis for this new preaching is even expressly marked as 
such: The sermon is to be preached in his (Christ's) name, on the ground of his name, 
emi tw dvouati avtdov, on the ground of the revelation through him, on the ground, 
therefore, of his "historical" life and the news of it. The "historical" JEsus, as the Synoptics 
by name! have left him to us in writing, is the gospel, the redemption, which is present in 
Christ JEsu and his work. There is nothing in the Synoptic Gospels that needs to be 
sifted through, deleted, or eliminated in order to 
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to make the Gospel more genuine, better, more original. Whoever rather mutilates the 
"historical" Jesus of the Synoptics or wants to give an "improved display" of the same, 
eliminates the Gospel itself, overturns the foundation of faith and comes to an essence of 
Christianity a la Harnack and Ritschl. 

The speeches of the "historical" JEsus about his work of redemption therefore also 
include JEsu's person and work in the Synoptics. JEsus of Nazareth, during his historical 
sojourn on earth, was "the Son of Man," the mediator between God and man, the Son of 
God and the Son of Man, the Christian of God, who had come from God, in order to 
consciously, from the beginning, in a state of obedience, vicariously and atoningly, through 
servile and perfect doing of the legal and evangelical will of his Father to him, and through 
much and severe suffering, lay down his life as a sacrifice and ransom, and to fulfill all 
righteousness, which God, for the sake of man in the state of sin, had to demand for the 
satisfaction of his guilt-ridden conscience, whereby man would be redeemed from the 
clutches of the devil and death through the atonement of his guilt of sin and all its 
punishment down to the death of flight on the cross, which the resurrection of Christ, which 
followed on the third day, affirmed and confirmed. This redemption, however, consists in 
the gracious gift of the full, complete forgiveness of sins for all peoples who, in the time of 
such a new covenant of joy with God, are to come to repentance of their misery of sin 
through the preaching of sin and God's grace in Christ, and are to be led to faith in their 
redemption in Christ Jesus, so that they may turn their minds to the forgiving God, trust 
and believe him in his promise of free forgiveness and in all his promises, and henceforth 
love him and in him their neighbor, bearing Christ's cross and forming his great church of 
faith and love until they are caught up into the eternal wedding hall. This is the counsel of 
God concerning our temporal and eternal salvation, testified in the prophets, and revealed 
and fulfilled through Jesus of Nazareth. The Synoptics have already proved it from the 
speeches of Jesus in such a simple and noble style and with such faithful truthfulness that 
this could not possibly be merely their own literary activity, but rather points to the Holy 
Spirit as the divine inspirer of their words, so that we might also have "holy Scripture" in 
their writings, which alone can instruct us to salvation through faith in Christ Jesus. 

The drama of redemption of the Christian faith, already presented by the Synoptics, 
is wonderfully complete, in all its parts far beyond all human powers of representation. Just 
the main things of it, the concrete facts, the salvation facts, they simply give with sufficiently 
complete indication of the salvation meaning of the same. 
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and clear to the hand for faith. In his great, merciful wisdom, the Father in heaven, who 
so loved the world that he gave it his only begotten Son as its atoning sacrifice, that 
we men might not perish but have eternal life through faith in him, has now given us 
for such faith even the divinely inspired epistles of the apostles, as it were, as 
commentaries on the Gospels. For the epistles have not further developed the "original 
gospel" and have not even "improved" it, but the verdict on them, even among truly 
"scientific" scholars, cannot be different from that which D. Stéckhardt, for example, 
has passed on the contents of the first Epistle to Peter: "As in the speeches of Peter, 
which the Acts of the Apostles refer to, so also in this Epistle of his the stamina of 
Christian truth appear before our eyes in sharply marked outlines. In the middle of the 
letter are recorded the great salvations of God: Christ suffered, died, was made alive 
again, descended to hell, rose from the dead, sits at the right hand of God, from 
whence He will come to judge the living and the dead. Here is laid the firmest 
foundation of faith, which cannot be shaken by any cross or suffering, by any attacks 
of the hostile world, even by the gates of hell. The mighty words of the Apostolicon are 
but reflexes of this confession of Christ by Peter. But also the meaning of the great 
acts of God, the present salvation, the present grace, and the accomplished salvation, 
the future glory, is here set in the bright light." (p. 14 s.) Other commentaries on the 
Synoptics than the Epistles of the Apostles did not exist in the "early church"; better 
ones will never be written. Nor did the early church need any other commentaries, 
except the writings of the prophets; for the early church is like the blossom of spring. 
Who, among the blossoms of spring, wants to point out that winter has passed and 
summer has come? But even a blossoming spring has its time, and summer its end. 
The Lutheran era resembles the late summer in the kingdom of God. Late summer is 
also the season of fruit. Those we have, we enjoy in the many instructive writings on 
the Gospels and Epistles of the New Testament and their teaching therein. But the 
attacks by the critics and "scholars" on the "gospel" in the writings of the Bible are like 
the rough autumn storms. These also have their "purpose": they shake off, for example, 
the untimely, unfit fruit, that the good may all the better depart. The writings of the 
unbelieving Bible critics have the good of compelling the Bible believers to drop all 
possibly erroneous interpretations of Scripture and to seek all the more diligently the 
everlasting, genuine, true gold of the Gospel of Jesus Christ in Scripture, free from all 
uninspired dross. 
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and to show it and to make it known in its glory again and again, so that one may enjoy 
and delight in it again and again with a pure conscience from the heart. True theology will 
then assert itself, as it has always done, so also to-day, in the face of all the bickering of 
the falsely praised art; for even "Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my words shall 
not pass away," Luk. 21:33, speaks in truth the "historical" JEsus, the God-human 
executor of the work of our perfect redemption. W. G. 


Miscellany. 


Two judgments about the Luther Bible, D. R. Kittel says in the preface to his 
commentary on the Psalms: "| have endeavored with full consciousness, wherever it 
seemed possible to me for linguistic reasons, to let Luther have his say. Some modern 
readers may be inclined to see a disadvantage in this, for in this respect | have usually 
gone to the utmost limit of what seems permissible to me. But the more seriously and 
longer | immersed myself in Luther's translation, the more strongly | became aware that a 
truly new 'modern' translation of the Bible after Luther could only be dared by a very great 
man who, like Luther, united both in himself in equal measure: the genius of religion that 
determined his people for centuries, indeed, the prophet of his people, and the linguistic 
master of the Germans that determined their language for centuries. Before such a one 
emerges, we are drawing on Luther's legacy. The connection with Luther, which often 
seems all too embarrassing, was all the easier for me because | believed | had made the 
discovery that Luther himself had already instinctively felt the correct rhythm of the original 
Hebrew text in an exceedingly large number of cases, without somehow having the 
scientific basis for it. Make an attempt to transpose Luther's translation from its form, 
disfigured by continuous writing, into another which divides the lines according to 
parallelism in the correct sense, and you will be astonished how in many cases he 
reproduces the perfectly correct rhythm of the Urtext." - D. Th. Ziegler says in a speech 
on Luther: "If the German people has not been divided anew by the Reformation - for it 
had long been divided only too much - but has nevertheless received a new occasion for 
division and divisiveness, because a Spanish emperor without understanding of German 
idealism did not give it the unity which at that time lay nearer than ever before, the Lutheran 
translation of the Bible has given it for this the unity of language which at that time did not 
yet exist, and in it the unity of the whole spiritual life as an unbreakable bond between 
North and South, as a bond which first unites the spirits of 
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The first step was to create an ideal, spiritually united nation in the eighteenth century, 
before it was possible in the nineteenth to lead the spiritually united tribes to external 
unity politically as well. And even more than this: there is no more dangerous rift that 
can pass through a people than that between the educated and the uneducated; when 
these two gulfs and estates no longer understand each other, when the language of 
the former becomes more and more incomprehensible to the people, when the latter 
sinks all the deeper the higher the latter seem to ascend, then the spiritual health of a 
nation is ruined, and the angel of death knocks at the gates of its house. That this is 
not so with us, that we do not cease to understand one another, we owe above all to 
this book of books, which Luther, this right man of the people, made a right book of the 
people. As long as we educated people are able to clothe our thoughts in the simple 
words of Luther, even if only in the form of the imagination, so long will even the 
uneducated not cease to listen to our voice; and as long as the people are able to give 
expression to their feelings and thoughts in the sublime words of Luther, so long will 
we keep in touch with them, because with the form also the good spirit of the Lutheran 
mind, the glory of its childlike idealism, cannot be entirely lost to them." 

German Bibles before Luther. Schréckh reports the following in his "Christian 
Church History" about the German Bible translations before Luther (Vol. 33, p. 312 ff.): 
‘Better known and more curious (namely, than the English, Spanish, and Italian) are 
the German Bible translations of these centuries. The Emperor and King of Bohemia, 
Wenceslas, who had been on the throne since 1378, had such a translation of the Old 
Testament made and preserved in a parchment manuscript of three volumes in large 
folio, decorated with admirable splendor of pictures and gilding, which is still in the 
imperial library in Vienna. In addition to the image of the emperor and his wife, there 
are also several mocking pictures. The manuscript ends with the Book of Ezekiel. The 
first verses of this translation may also be found here: "In anegenge God created 
heaven and earth. But the earth was unnucz and lere, and vinsternusse war auf der 
gestald der abegrund, und Gote Geist war gefurt auf den Wassern." In the 15th century 
another translation of the Bible was made, the author of which is entirely unknown, but 
which was not concealed in manuscript like that one, but was often printed. The very 
first edition of this translation was published in folio by Johann Fust and Peter Schoiffer 
in Mainz in 1462, as is usually believed. Already Schdpflin has doubted whether the 
year given, which is found only in one of the five copies found so far, the Stuttgart one, 
is genuine. In the meantime it can always be taken for the oldest printed 
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German Bible. Its beginning: "At the beginning, God procured the hymn and the earth; 
when the earth was an ephah, and lere and vinster were at the bottom of the abyss: and 
the spirit of God was carried upon the waters" - immediately reveals the common source 
from which all these translations flowed: the Vulgate. This was followed by the Strasbourg 
edition of 1466, the Augsburg edition between the years 1470 and 1473, another Augsburg 
edition between the years 1473 and 1475, and two others printed there in 1477. An 
exceptionally rare one, without place and year, probably came to light between the years 
1460 and 1470. In 1480 an edition of it appeared again in Augsburg. None, however, is 
more famous and remarkable, also more splendid, than the one published in 1483 at 
Nuremberg by Anton Koburger in folio with woodcuts. The language is clearer than in the 
previous editions, some improvements have been made, several obsolete German words 
have been omitted, but a number of Latin words have been retained. That in this edition 
the passage Gal. 2, 16 is translated exactly as Luther gave another (Rom. 3, 28, where 
the insertion of the word "alone" was so much resented by him): "When we know that man 
is not justified by the works of the law, but only by the faith of Jesus Christ," must not be 
forgotten. A special print of the Revelation of John at Nuremberg in 1498 in the largest 
map format, printed on 16 sheets of white and strong paper, is in its kind even more 
estimable, as it is extremely rare, in that one sees in it the first woodcuts that one has from 
the excellent artist Alorecht Diirer. In 1485 at Strasbourg, and also three times at Augsburg 
in the years 1487, 1490, and 1507, repeated editions of the German Bible translation came 
to light, and finally, if one wants to survey all those published before Luther, the fourteenth 
was printed at Augsburg in 1518 in folio, like all the others. Of more than one, at least, one 
cannot speak with certainty. But also translations of the Bible from Lower Saxony were 
printed several times in this age. The first appeared in 1470 in Cologne, the second in 1494 
in Libeck in a strong folio volume, provided with illuminated woodcuts, also accompanied 
by intercalated explanations by Nik. von Lyra and others. It has on the first page the 
following heading: "De Biblie mit vlitigher achtinghe: recht na deme latine in dudesck 
auerghesettet. Mit vorluchtinghe vnde glose: des hochghelerden Postillators Nikolai de 
Lyra Unde anderer velen hillighen doctoren." The third edition was published in 
Halberstadt. These three Lower Saxon editions are counted when, for example, K6nig in 
his "History of German Literature" counts 17 editions before Luther. Schréckh reports about 
the Bible printed in Nuremberg in 1483 
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Among the more than one hundred woodcuts, some of which contain the strangest 
illustrations, the one in the ninth chapter of the Revelation of John, where among the 
slain there are not only persons with royal crowns and bishops' caps, but also one 
adorned with the triple papal crown, has caused an unnecessary controversy in 
recent times. (For it was thought to be possible to conclude from this that this edition 
was printed only after the beginning of the Reformation; but Dante already treated 
Pope and clergy equally freely, and what follows is of the same kind). About the 
special reprint of the Revelation of John from 1498 with the first woodcuts by Durer 
we read: "But it also shows how freely one thought about the popes in Germany at 
that time, because among the stars that fell to earth as well as among those killed by 
the four angels there are king, pope, bishop, monk, 
and other people among themselves. 

Half repentance and conversion of theology. Under the heading: "The 
Apologetic Issues of Our Church in and After the War" E. Psennigsdors writes: "In 
the future apologetic work of our church, which remains a necessity, the spiritual 
situation created by the war must be taken into account. The following guidelines 
result from this with regard to the individual problems in question: 1. With regard to 
the problem of knowledge. The assumption, which existed before the war, that the 
riddles of the world and of human life could be solved in a rational way, has received 
a strong blow from the irrationality of human existence which has come to the fore 
with the war. This compels us to orient our apologetic work even more fundamentally 
than before to the historical revelation of God grasped in faith, and at the same time 
to counter the objections raised as a result of this irrationality by emphasizing the 
Christian idea of sacrifice and the fact of the cross. 2. (2) Concerning the problem of 
history. War piety, with its predominantly Old Testament, elementary character (faith 
in providence without conscious reference to Christ), cannot be used as an argument 
against the historical foundation of our faith, because, viewed more closely, its 
respective ecclesiastical dependence cannot be denied, and because the attempt to 
base faith on a historyless, immediate experience would rob it precisely of its 
certainty and its valuable content. National life cannot give up this content, but in its 
turn requires justification, evaluation, and limitation from the Christian side. (3) With 
regard to the problem of culture. The attempt to replace the historically given religion 
of revelation by a religion of modern culture is to be countered by a critique of culture 
which, using the critique given by the war, points out the egoistic-inner-worldly motive 
of culture as the authoritative one, and which 
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The problem of life is one that is capable of and in need of being penetrated by the spirit of 
faith. 4 With regard to the problem of life. With regard to the problem of life, the war has 
brought about a reevaluation of the existing situation in so far as it has taught us to 
recognize the higher conception of life in devotion to supra-individual values in place of the 
predominantly individualistic ideal of personality. This brought about an approach to the 
Christian ideal of life, whose transcendent content, reaching beyond all inner-worldly circles 
of life, must, however, be emphasized over all ideals of a merely immanent ethic. In the 
face of all attacks made by those on the side of religious individualism in the name of a 
vague emotional religion, we must emphasize the value of doctrine for the community and 
the importance of the common experience (of the Church) for the individual. Conclusion: 
The people's church, in order to work successfully, needs the constant planned justification 
of the Christian worldview in the public sphere. A special organization for this work is 
needed." - What Germany, like all Christian countries, really needs is a full return: 1. to the 
Holy Scriptures as the sole infallible source and standard of salvific truth. 2. to the vicarious 
action and suffering of Christ as the only atonement for sin. (3) To the recognition that 
culture, with its goods and splendid attainments, is no substitute for Christian faith, nay, that 
without it it cannot even endure, but only hasten, the rottenness of a people. (4) To the 
knowledge that the summum bonum of our striving must be and remain the kingdom of God 
and his righteousness, and that everyone who selfishly seeks to preserve his life must 
necessarily lose it. 5. to the knowledge also that the success of Christianity and of the 
Church depends not on apologetic arts, but solely on the earnest, zealous proclamation and 
proclamation of the Christian truths themselves. F. B. 

“Does our German community movement come from England?" To this question 
the chairman of the German Community Association, Director P. Haarbeck in Barmen, 
gives the following answer: "In our days this question is often answered in the affirmative 
without careful examination and the demand is attached to it: ‘Away with the 
Gemeinschaftsbewegung from our Protestant Church?' Is this demand justified? Certainly 
not. It would be exaggerated even if our cause were really of English origin, for no one 
would claim that nothing good has come from England. In reality, however, our communion 
movement is nothing less than an English growth; rather, the situation is as follows: 1. Our 
communion movement as an organized union of believing circles within the national 
churches is originally a German phenomenon, has arisen out of German needs, and is the 
result of a German tradition. 
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German conditions. Such communities and community associations exist neither in 
America nor in England. Not in America, for the simple reason that there is no 
national church there. In England, on the other hand, we find many free churches 
alongside the English state church, but no community movement within the 
churches. There are still communities like ours in Denmark, Sweden and Norway, 
but these have no connection with ours. The stimulus to the fresh spiritual movement 
that went through Germany forty years ago was not an effect of the French war. On 
the contrary, the first years after the war were a sad time, when carnality and 
godlessness prevailed. Stoecker later said: 'There may hardly be again such terrible 
years of godlessness as 1872, '73 and '74 in Berlin."* Rather, the stimulus came 
across the ocean from America, and that for the work on the youth through Father 
Schliimbach from Texas and for community life through the factory owner Pearsall 
Smith. This man was sent to us at a time when things looked dull and dreary even in 
Christian circles, to remind us again that a Christian is a free, happy, cheerful, and 
strong man, who has victory in his Saviour over sin and the world. (3) This so-called 
Smithian movement, which from 1875 greatly enlivened Christian circles and to 
some extent the church, came at once under the leadership of German men, such 
as Preacher Schrenk, Rector Dietrich, Professor Christlieb, Baron von Ortzen, Count 
Puckler, and others. By their thorough work it was purified and deepened from 
American one-sidedness and errors. English songs, which at first became prevalent 
in our circles, were gradually pushed back to a certain extent and made room for 
German songs. (4) Evangelism is interrelated with the church. Partly the fellowships 
are the fruit of evangelism, partly evangelism is the fruit of the fellowships, that is, 
men grew out of the fellowship movement who had the drive and the task of bringing 
the gospel to the people through sustained preaching. The first evangelist in 
Germany was Preacher Schrenk. His appearance in Germany since 1886 has no 
connection with the evangelism then existing in America and England. It was simply 
caused by the need of the time and by a direct divine commission. That since then 
numerous evangelists have come forth from the communities is God's grace. - 
During the war many an English book and many an English song disappeared from 
our circles because it was "too easily" invented. What passes the test in this time of 
battle and deep suffering we want to keep; but above all we want to rejoice gratefully 
in the rich treasure of our deep, earnest German songs, whose glorious melodies 
also contribute to their deep 
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...and to the bitter seriousness of our day." - We only remark that the question is a crooked 
one. One should have inquired into the spirit from which it sprang. Then the answer would 
be: Not the Lutheran spirit, which teaches not to pay attention to feelings, but to trust in the 
objective Word of grace, but the Reformed spirit, which rapturously and subjectively seeks 
in its own ego what, after all, can only be found in the Word apart from us. And there is no 
lack of this Reformed spirit in Germany. After all, the whole of German theology since 
Schleiermacher has been more or less permeated by the spirit of enthusiasm which pushes 
aside the Word of Scripture! F. B. 

Degenerate theories of individual professors. In the Catholic pamphlet "Deutsche 
Kultur, Katholizismus und Weltkrieg" (German Culture, Catholicism and the World War), 
which is directed against the French pamphlet "La guerre allemande et le Catholicisme" (All 
War and Catholicism), the Catholic Kiefl says: "The upheaval of internal political conditions 
has created an enemy common to all denominations, whose dangerousness will virtually 
force a compatibility of the denominations in the field of political parity, if the Christian and 
moral foundation of the state is to be saved. A spirit of conciliation between the confessions 
in all questions concerning the fatherland has been blowing like a hopeful spring wind 
through the German lands since the beginning of the war, and when we shall have overcome 
our external enemies, a firm bulwark of this peace will remain." This is utopian thinking until 
German Catholics shake off the Papacy or Protestants become Catholics again. Religious, 
ecclesiastical peace can no more come between the two than between fire and water, light 
and darkness. In the same book, however, the Jesuit Father Lippert expresses a correct 
thought: "And the 40 million German Protestants - yes, in France and Italy one knows too 
little about the Protestant part of the German people, one knows only about the outrageous 
theories of individual professors and certain spiteful and hurtful agitations; but one does not 
know there how much active love is practiced, for example, in the Protestant institutions; one 
knows nothing of Hinrich Wichern and Friedrich von Bodelschwingh." Lippert should at the 
same time have emphasized that just also between the old faith, as the German people still 
learn it from their Lutheran catechism, Bible, and hymnbook, and the "stray theories of 
individual professors," a gulf is likewise fastened. Since the days of Schleiermacher, the 
great majority of German professors are no more representatives of the Protestant Christian 
people than Roosevelt, Root, Eliot, and the editors of our great American press are 
representatives of the American people in the present world war, no more than the speeches 
of Reform Jews and Ver- 
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of all sorts of miserable and morbid theosophical, ethical, and other societies 
represent the Christian Church in America. But even that class of fools does not die 
out who think that the loudest criers have not only the best cause for themselves, but 
also the most and most excellent people behind them. F. B. 

The seed of the woman. (Cf. L. u. W. 34, p. 115.) Since only a few German 
professors of theology have dared to stand up for Luther's translation of Gen. 4, 1, 
the following quotation from Joh. Wichelhaus, former professor in Halle, is given here, 
to which reference is made in the Synodal Report of the lowa District 1915: "Most 
strange are the words kanithi isch eth Jaweh. The word does not mean | have born, 
but | have received, obtained. It denotes rem studio partam et acquisitam. If we now 
translate the words according to simple grammatical law, they read: | have gained (on 
my prayer) a man, the Jaweh. It is evident that Eve took the son born of her for the 
man and hero promised to her, and by calling the same Jaweh, she proves how fully 
she understood the promise 3, 15. (Targ. Jon.: | have the hero, the maleakh Jaweh.) 
Cf. 2 Sam. 7, 19. The exegetes have of course tried everything to foist another 
meaning on the eth. Already the Chaldee has coram Domino. LXX and Vulgate: per 
Dominum. Noldius wanted to collect examples where eth stands for meeth (from her), 
from Yahweh. Tuch translates: "with the help of the LORD" and refers to 1 Sam. 14, 
45; about there it is written im. Eth is either nota accusativi, or it denotes una cum; the 
latter cannot take place here, so only the former explanation remains admissible. - 
Isch, as Ex. 15 the maleakh is called Jaweh. Whether the name Cain, according to our 
passage, is to be derived from kanithi, may be questionable; but the words seem to 
imply it. This derivation has been declared linguistically inadmissible, for from kanah 
the form kinjon must be formed. Clericus compares kinah, lamentation; v. Bohlen 
translates: smith, cloth: spear. But 1. kanah may very well have had a secondary form 
kun in the old language, and 2. it is to be noted that personal names follow peculiar 
laws of formation of easy and melodious pronunciation, and are easily shortened and 
changed." (Mitt. z. A. T., ed. v. Zahn and Richter, Ill. Heft zur Gen., pp. 66. 67.) . 

Th. H. 

About the blessing of the children D. In a letter of April 18, 1867, to his 
daughter Magdalena, Walther says: "Do not forget, in your troubles and complaints, 
what a great goodness it is of God that He blesses you so with fruit of the womb. For 
consider, is it not something great that God dignifies you to give life and existence to 
an immortal man, called to eternal life, already dearly redeemed through Christ? If the 
dear little child is happily born into the world, it is a greater event than one would think. 
For 
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The child is then there to know God for all eternity, to praise Him and to be blessed. If God 
gave you millions of dollars, it would be a lesser gift than a child. Gold and silver will not 
only perish on the Last Day, together with the whole world; you must also leave everything 
here when you die; but a little child will not perish again. Whether it die before thee or after 
thee, it remains thy little child, and if by God's grace it learns to know and believe in the 
Saviour, thou shalt rejoice with it for ever and ever." The complaints about childless 
marriages would soon be silenced if the sentiment expressed in these words of Walther 
could be brought into the hearts of all married couples. But how can this be done otherwise 
than by pastoral instruction in the above sense? F. B. 

Papist distortion of history. As is well known, the German emperors, as Luther 
already pointed out, played a miserable role in the Middle Ages. It was especially their 
Italian policy that did Germany unspeakable harm. The Jesuits, however, know how to 
make vain honor and glory out of the medieval disgrace of Germany and her emperors. In 
their view there is just one honor worth having for princes, kings, and presidents, namely, 
to hold the stirrup to the Pope and kiss his slippers. The "Ref." (13, 262) reported, "A great 
distortion of history it is that we find in the New Year's number of "Catholic Germany’, 
published by a Catholic priest in Breslau. It is in the Sunday supplement of the periodical, 
which bears the title: "The Only Church. Wochenschrift zur Festigung der Glaubigen und 
zur Bekehrung der Irrenden.* It says: "What was the German Emperor once - and now? 
With all his power and greatness - he is a greatness to be ranked next to others. But in 
Catholic times the German Emperor was the Emperor of Rome, the only and greatest in 
the whole world. "* Unfortunately, "first the Grand Master Albrecht of Hohenzollern, who 
had apostatized to Protestantism, dubbed the Muscovite Grand Prince Emperor. "* It goes 
on to say, "How great the German Emperor once was - and now is. It goes on to say: "How 
great you were, German people, when you were Catholic! Protestantism has set you back 
three hundred years in culture, in politics, in progress. Every nation is greatest when it is 
most Catholic. Protestantism in general is something foreign and intrinsically unappealing 
to the deep German mind.*" History is terra incognita to the great masses, especially to the 
Catholic masses. And of foreign lands, as is well known, it is easy to lie. But there is system 
in such distortions: they serve to agitate. And in the present war the lies of the Allies and 
their press have shown how much harm they are capable of doing. F. B. 

Heretics must be shouted down! This principle is followed in the papist church, 
especially with regard to Luther, even where one does not like to openly confess him. But 
even 
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until modern times there is no lack of Catholics who openly identify themselves also 
with the impure principle itself: Heretics must be rendered harmless at all costs, and: 
One method of achieving this good end is slander, The "Reformation" (13, 261) writes: 
"Ultramontane press principles, which, like so much in the Catholic Church, are 
anything but Christian, are found in the book of the Jesuit priest Joseph Chiaudano: 
‘Catholic Journalism.’ Good qualities of a bad writer may not be denied, but they may 
be hushed up. Bad writers have no right to have their good points praised. Instead of 
praising individual parts, one should give an overall verdict, which in the case of such 
a writer can only be a condemnation, or one should emphasize only the bad side, so 
that no one will dare to read the book. After all, one does not give the authors honor 
and prestige among readers. In such writers the bad is so great in comparison with 
the good that the latter is nil. Sectarians may generally be attacked. Erring is to be 
distinguished from error, but it is impossible to combat error without its malice, ridicule, 
etc., falling upon the erring. That is his fault. Towards arrogant opponents of the 
Church, all abuse is permitted, if fit for purpose. St. Francis de Sales says: "The open 
enemies of the Church must be shouted down (diffamare) as far as one can, so that 
they may lose their prestige. - The book has been approved by the Pope and 
commended by a letter from the Cardinal Secretary of State dated March 23, 1910. 
The author of the book is now, entrusted by the Pope with the direction of his body 
organ, Civilia Cattolica, and from the above remarks one can readily form an idea of 
the future contents of the paper." --So far the "Reformation." With lies and slander as 
a means against heretics, however, the Jesuits are not satisfied even in the present 
day. On the contrary, the German Jesuit Straub also justifies the murder of heretics. 
The "Geisteskampf der Gegenwart" writes: "A German Jesuit for heresy murder. Not 
as the first, but as one of the most open-hearted Jesuits, the "German" Jesuit Anton 
Straub, honorary professor at the University of Innsbruck, a native of the Rhenish 
Palatinate, advocates the right of the Church 'to impose the death penalty on heretics,’ 
even if it does not have the external power to enforce the execution of the death 
penalty. "The Church has the right in general," he writes in his work "On the Church," 
published at Innsbruck in 1912, "to use physical force, whether by its own officials or 
by the so-called secular arm, the State. "* These are the Jesuits who want to enter 
Germany again. Where is there another association, another society, which preaches 
such extreme violence and yet has such power and enjoys such protection? " F. 
B. 
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Concerning the consequences of French vanity, the philosopher and psychologist 
W. Wundt writes: "For the Frenchman, honor and fame have been the goods he strives for 
above all others ever since history was able to prove that the nation was a national unity 
that arose from a mixture of Iberian, Celtic, Germanic tribes and Italian immigrants. Along 
with the love of women, which is itself acquired through the primacy that the individual gains 
in war and in the often bloody seriousness of battle, they already form the main theme of 
the Old French chivalric novel; and from France the chivalric custom spread to all the 
countries of Europe long before the French language became the world language. But this 
vying for the winning of honour and glory extends over all conditions of life, not merely over 
the military profession, over industry, handicraft, and commerce, . . but above all over the 
intellectual achievements and the corresponding professions of the artist, the teacher, the 
civil servant, the advocate, and so on. From the elementary school up to the university and 
the academy of sciences, the 'concours,' the competition for the vacant position, supported 
by some kind of achievement, dominates the advancement of the individual. The Paris 
Academy annually offers more prizes for the solution of scientific problems than all the other 
academies of the world put together. That a jury can acquit a notorious criminal, and 
especially a woman criminal, as a result of the brilliant speech of the defense counsel, 
seems to us inconceivable. For the Frenchman it is understandable: to him the admiration 
of the speaker is transferred to the object of his speech and makes him inclined to agree 
with everything that the latter knows how to say in favor of the ‘unfortunate’ criminal. Thus: 
because every Parisian who counts himself a member of distinguished society must 
applaud the defense speech of a famous advocate, in the midst of this deafening din even 
a fair-minded juror has no choice but to acquit, against his innermost feelings, a murderess 
who justly deserved death." Dr. Muchau, who communicates the above in "G. d. G.," adds: 
"Further, W. Wundt, in his book, calls attention to the attempts of the French philosopher 
Guyau to explain altruism (the love of one's neighbor) from the highest elevation of a 
spiritualized egoism. Of course, this mischievous perverter and corrupter of every genuine, 
true moral doctrine, when discussing such cases where altruism goes as far as the self- 
sacrifice of one's own personality, one's own dear self, must helplessly declare that such a 
thing does not fit into his system of ennobled egoism. W. Wundt scoffs at this and points 
out that then the very fundamental principle of this 'moral' system is wrong and sick to the 
root. But it is also really so in the practice of the world war: it is not for their fatherland that 
the French die, but only 
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for their vanity (their prestige), and so the English may quietly remain fitz in the second 
line of trenches; for purposelessly and uncalled for, the French, in order to catch 
another shred of glory somewhere, are crowding into the front line of fire. When will this 
false vanity in the French national character come to an end?" 


The school system in Turkey. In the spring of 1914 there were in Islamic 
government schools, mostly Koranic schools in which the Koran is learned by heart and 
read, 3083 boys' and 388 girls' folk schools and 80 higher schools, attended by 202,990 
boys and 40,455 girls, together by 243,445 children. In addition to these there were 94 
higher schools, 17 colleges, a teachers' seminary for each vilajet, and in Constantinople 
a higher teachers' and teachers' seminary. Besides these, there is the large Christian 
school system of the Oriental churches and the missions. The former is of extraordinary 
variety. Besides the various Greek Orthodox churches, there are the Uniate Roman 
Catholic churches under special patriarchs, who have hitherto possessed political 
rights, especially jurisdiction. The Russian Palestine Association, founded in 1882, 
which also pursues church-political aims, has 105 schools with 12,000 pupils in Syria 
and Palestine alone, while Germany has only 23 schools with 3000 pupils in the whole 
Orient. The number of Roman Catholic mission schools, especially French and Italian, 
which were also partly in the service of politics, was given in 1908 as 764 elementary 
schools with 56,843 pupils and 47 higher institutions with 7828 pupils. In Protestant 
schools in the same year were counted 561 elementary schools with 33,621 pupils, F5 
secondary schools with 6583 pupils, and 11 colleges with 1419 pupils. The schools 
supported by France, Italy, England, and Russia have been closed by Turkey's 
entrance into the war, and their teachers expelled, while those established by Germany 
and North America continue. But even for these, some difficulties seem to arise from 
the Turkish school regulations issued on September 18, 1914, and August 20, 1915, 
which require for all private schools, among other things, government approval and 
supervision, Turkish language of instruction and Turkish nationality of the teaching 
staff, and restriction of religious instruction. (Allg. M.-Nachr.) 

HarleB on the task of the exegete. According to the "A. E. L. K.", HarleB wrote 
about his "Epistle to the Ephesians" in a letter dated November 28, 1833: "| hope to be 
finished by Easter. | am working more slowly than usual and with anxiety; it is a hard 
thing to interpret God's Word and work for the glory of the Church, and the responsibility 
is great. But with God's help it will go." "I start from the conviction that a commentary. 
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must make all existing ones superfluous. With the Epistle to the Ephesians this is 
relatively easy, because there is nothing good, and yet difficult, as with every other part 
of Holy Scripture. For the commentary is nothing which, moving in connection with the 
history of the church, and taking all existing good in itself, does not acknowledge it as 
already existing, but also, meeting every historically existing error, if itis not meaningless 
as a mere absurdity, shows with the greatest possible evidence how of all the 
assumptions only one can be the right one. This must be the task of exegesis, and, with 
the exception of a few parts of the non-prophetic word of Scripture, it seems to me to be 
solvable everywhere. But | also know most definitely, and have experienced it to my 
sorrow and joy, how it is solvable only to him who regards every light, even in the smallest 
grammatical observation, which he receives, as . gift of God's grace, and thanks the Lord 
of the Church for every find, even the smallest. The Lord rules sense and understanding, 
and there is no language so clear that he could not still confuse him who, in his 
knowledge of it, falls for the desire to build himself a tower of Babel in strong conceit. 
Therefore it is my true desire that the Lord, for the sake of the glory of his name, may 
give me a healthy heart and mind in humble and thankful faith, so that | may not seek 
his dishonor in my honor, and so that the work in his kingdom may not become the poor 
showpiece of my hut, and thus, as it cannot be otherwise, be destroyed. They will also 
plead with me and for me." 

incorruptibility of the corpses of saints. Fettwax is the German translation of 
adipocire and this the French expression for the two Latin terms' adeps = fat and cera = 
wax. This name was coined by Parisian researchers for the peculiar phenomenon which 
presented itself to them in the years 1786/87, when corpses were unearthed in the 
Cemetery of the Innocents which, despite having remained in the earth for decades, 
were completely or partially intact, or more correctly: had turned into stearin-like wax. In 
the medical museum of Columbia College in London, any visitor can see a glass coffin 
in which rests the corpse of a beautiful young woman turned into soap. And in the 
museum of Pennsylvania University is preserved the body of a man turned to soap. The 
most interesting accounts of saponification of the human body come from India. Dr. S. 
C. Mackenzie has there seen and examined with his own eyes many bodies turned into 
soap. And J. P. Hebel knows how to tell of a young miner who was buried in a mining 
accident at Falun, in Sweden, just before his marriage, and could not be brought to light 
until, after fifty or sixty years, he was found, though all riddled with vitriol of iron, but 
otherwise intact and unchanged, as a 
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whether he had died only an hour ago. No one knew him until an old mother came 
along the way and, full of joyful horror, threw herself on the dead youth and covered 
him with tears: it had been her fiancé. Dr. W. Miller shed light on these phenomena 
in his book "Postmortem Decomposition and Fat Wax Formation" published in 1913. 
According to this writing, Muller examined 600 corpses during excavations at the 
"Hohe Promenade" cemetery in Zurich, of which 120 showed fat wax formation. "Der 
romfreie Katholik" remarks on this: "It is not the place here to discuss the physical and 
chemical results of this investigation, which may be extremely valuable to the expert. 
From the point of view of cultural history and religious science, we are more interested 
in the discovery that, under certain soil conditions, entire corpses or individual parts 
can be transformed into fatty wax and thus retain their original form and, in part, even 
their color. This discovery throws a bright ray of light into the darkness of many legends 
about intact bodies or body parts of saints, whose preservation the Roman Church still 
presents to its faithful as a miracle of God and perhaps also believes itself. For in his 
great ‘Catholic Folk Catechism' (Prague 1906) the Imperial and Royal Professor of 
Religion at the German State Grammar School on the Graben in Prague writes (Il: 
Part, p. 53): God Himself honors the relics of the saints, for He works miracles on 
them. Therefore, some bodies of the saints are completely intact and pliable, such as 
that of St. Theresa, of St. Francis Xavier; of some, individual parts are intact, such as 
the tongue of St. John of Nepomuk, of St. Anthony of Padua, as well as the right arm 
of St. Stephen of Hungary; some bodies even spread a fragrance, such as that of St. 
Theresa; from some, oil flowed again, such as from that of St. Nicholas." - With the 
Roman miracles, even where there is no intentional fraud, it is bogus. 

D. Dannhauer and Luther's writings. In 1696, Ph. J. Spener wrote: "I do not 
deny that | have long honored the grace of God in Luther, although in the time of my 
studies, because without that his works were difficult to obtain at that time, | have seen 
little of him, without the now and then occurring cited passages, in which | have always 
found a special strength. As it also happened to my blessed preceptor, Mr. D. 
Dannhauer, who almost only towards the last time got to grips with the man's [Luther's] 
writings with more diligence; hence also the comparison of the first and last editions of 
his magnificent 'Hodosophy' can show how far he had let himself in for the time in 
Luther's writings." (Spener's Preface to Seidel's Lutherus redivivus, §,31.) F. B. 
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1. America. 


The Ohio "Church Newspaper" recently contained an article on the subject of 
regeneration. Following on from the words "Ye must be born again," the following is 
stated (in the number of June 17, 1916) concerning the nature of regeneration as an 
"indispensable condition of entrance into the kingdom of God." "Ye must be born again." 
This is connected with our whole being as we have become through sin. As long as man 
is far from God, he remains what he is by nature: flesh. Thus speaks the only pure One. 
Thus the sentence is pronounced upon all that is called man. Man is by nature incapable 
of walking in a way that is pleasing to God. He is incapable of thinking anything truly good. 
His world of thought is entirely dominated by the earthly. In this sensual world is his 
treasure and his heart. The things of earth are above all things to him. For the divine he 
has no sense; he does not know God at all. He has no taste for heaven and eternity. Even 
what looks noble and good in him is, when seen in the light, flesh. The whole man, body 
and soul, with all the members of his body and with his reason and senses, is flesh by 
nature. If man is to be helped, he must be radically changed. He must be made new from 
the bottom up. His mind must be enlightened, his taste, his attitude, his whole will must be 
renewed. So great is the change, the reversal, which must take place in him, that there is 
only one word to designate this process appropriately: Rebirth. It is the Heavenly Father's 
will that all men should be helped by passing through the experience of rebirth. Now who, 
how does this happen? The new birth is not, as Nicodemus first misunderstood, a bodily 
birth. Birth. Even if it were possible for a man to be born again in the flesh, we would not 
thereby come out of our fleshly nature. For that which is born of the flesh is flesh. Rebirth 
is a process that takes place in the realm of the spirit. The age of man does not come into 
consideration here. The octogenarian can be born again just as well as the infant. But no 
man, old or young, can contribute the least to his rebirth. This is already in the expression 
rebirth. It is similar to bodily birth. Man is born without any action on his part. He is not 
even aware of the fact that he is alive. Only later does he become aware that he is alive 
and learns that he has been born. It is the same with rebirth. Human participation in it is 
completely out of the question. It is entirely God's work. As it is God who gives us bodily 
life in the bodily birth by the way he has ordained, so it is God again who gives us spiritual 
life in the rebirth by the way he has ordained. . The HErr gives still more specific details. 
The new birth is especially a work of the Holy Spirit. The Spirit who descended on the day 
of Pentecost and filled the hearts of the apostles, and 
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who still works powerfully today in word and sacrament, is the actual creator of our 
spiritual life. It is he who, in baptism, puts the seed of new life into the heart of the 
little child, and who, through the Word, makes adults new men." - What is the advice 
to be given to people who stand up for Scriptural truth in such unmistakable terms? 
This: Dear friend, what you say is right, but you are in fraternal fellowship with such 
as do violence to this very doctrine by adding the clause, "But man must also conduct 
himself rightly under calling grace"; or, "whereby, however, the ethical character of 
what man does in his conversion must not be overlooked." Such fellowship, however, 
is a sin against the clear Scripture word Rom. 16, 17, and related passages, for every 
one who has known the truth. To bear witness against the error which is publica 
doctrina in one's own fellowship becomes an indispensable duty for those who in 
simple faith cling to the doctrine of Scripture, are content with it, and do not wish to 
engage in the attempts of others to explain it. And if the testimony remains unheeded, 
there must be a departure from the fellowship of those who obstinately cling to error. 
G. 
In the April issue of the Reformed Church Review, a layman reproaches the 
pastors of his congregation for their apostasy from God's Word, in 
sometimes shocking words. Especially is the effort of the Reformed clergy to 
bring the church to the fore as a moral reformatory, with the result that the 
church itself is becoming worldly, bitterly deplored. It is chiefly Social Service 
propaganda that the writer has in mind. Literally the article says: "The holy place, 
which in its day was consecrated to the service of Almighty God, has now 
become with its various institutions the center of worldly activity. We hear 
sermons on workers' wages, on the housing of the poor, on how to vote, on the 
latest report on social evils, and so on. From this center, officials of the and 
Order Associations report on their nightly investigations, and it is alleged that 
preachers of the gospel even keep silent vigil at night hours, and assist in 
arresting the inmates of disreputable houses. They appear in court as plaintiffs 
and witnesses. Within the hallowed walls billiard and pool tables are furnished, 
dancing classes are organized, and all sorts of amusements are offered to the 
flock. The other day a mother questioned her child, who had returned home 
from Sunday school, about the subject of the lesson. It was how to keep the 
streets clean. Another Sunday the subject of the lesson was the mild treatment 
of dumb animals, and this occurred in a Sunday-school which was best graded. 
A pious woman, who was suffering deeply because of a severe trial, went to 
church with a desire for comforting encouragement. She heard a sermon on 
‘The Benevolent Society and the Visiting Nurse." The writer declares that he 
by no means opposes reasonable amusements, philanthropic movements, and 
real social work, nor does he defend transgressions of the law. He only asserts 
that, though social activity be wholesome and good, yet it is no substitute for 
religion; for "as | look at the matter, the church, by 
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The worldly man who excludes worldly efforts, who seeks to cure the evils of social life by 
a certain legalism, who seeks to reach the sinful nature of man by something external, and 
forgets that crime and transgression of the law are only the external characteristics of the 
depravity found in the heart. The root of the evil in the world is in the human heart, and if 
the world is to be redeemed, the inner spiritual nature must first be purified. The crime 
committed is the fruit of sin in the heart. You may punish the criminal for his transgression 
of the law, but you do not heal his sinful heart. The preacher of the gospel deals with sin, 
not crime. Therefore, when he arrests criminals in fellowship with the officers of the law, 
he is doing something that is not of his office, and is weakening his power and ability to 
"heal" sin in the heart. Addressing preachers directly then, the writer counsels them to 
leave philanthropic and similar movements to statesmen and other professionals. The 
preacher, knowing the inner life of his members, and ever in touch with their spiritual needs, 
has no time for other pursuits, and if he succeeds in lifting up the moral and religious life 
in the hearts of his members, he will exert such an influence for good in the commonwealth 
as will thereby accomplish the result which he now seeks in other ways. Attention is called 
to the circumstance that one of the astonishing perceptions in the development of the 
Church in our day is that an effort is being made to deprive it of all that is divine. "The fact 
is, preachers of the gospel are willing to persuade subject matter under the sun, except 
the gospel, to preach, and once they determine to preach on the same, they declare almost 
flatly, it is not divine, but human. Most scriptural truths, e.g., the doctrine of miracles, of 
original sin, of the vicarious suffering of JEsu Christ, of the power of baptism and the Lord's 
Supper, they have set aside, and many even deny the legitimacy of their own divine 
profession as servants of God. One prefers to look upon the ministry as if they had received 
it from the hands of men, and not from the Lord. Everything comes from men and nothing 
from God. This may be the cause why so many preachers preach before empty pews, and 
complain bitterly that their members do not come to hear their sermons, prepared with such 
great trouble. " G. 


The unification of the Northern and Southern Methodists has come a step closer 
to realization. At the meeting of the Northern General Convention held on May 16, a series 
of Articles of Union was adopted, containing nothing at all on doctrine, but a number of 
provisions on constitutional questions. The matter is now in the hands of a commission 
consisting of five bishops, ten preachers, and ten laymen. When the Articles of Union had 
been read and adopted, the senior among the bishops of the Southern communion, E. R. 
Hendrix, stepped forward and extended his hand to the chairman of the Northern 
communion, E. Cranston. Behind them stood all the bishops of the church and many 
honored guests, and "out of the eyes of them all," writes a reporter in the "Apologist," 
"shone heavenly delight." 
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Nor do we see any reason why the Southern and Northern Methodists should not have 
united long ago. They agree with each other in the two main doctrines, namely, that 
the Holy Spirit works apart from words as He wills, and that God's kingdom comes with 
outward gestures, namely, in the transformation of all mankind into a kingdom of God 
in which all men will live according to the "law of Christ," according to the Sermon on 
the Mount. G. 

The Methodists want to abolish the devil. The Ritual Committee of the M. E. 
Church has reported to the General Conference that wherever "devil" is found in the 
Bible, the word "sin" should be inserted. That the word Saiywv is never used abstractly 
in Scripture, and d1GBoAoc always occurs in a thoroughly personal sense, gave the 
committee no difficulty. And what first to do with the word "Satan," which occurs 52 
times in the Bible, and is certainly always the name of a personality? What ails people 
that they want to get rid of a personal devil? People have long since ceased to want a 
personal God - recent theology agrees here with Mrs. Mary Baker Eddy - and the 
personal man, the man as ethical personality, is all the more troublesome. Such 
attempts to get rid of personality, and with it all moral responsibility, flow from the 
philosophy which Carlyle used to call the "dirt philosophy," from materialism, and are 
a sign of the breakdown of the Christian religion in sectarianism. G. 

The Philadelphia association "The Stonemen" (see L. and W. 1916, p. 39), 
founded under Episcopal leadership, is turning out more and more clearly to be a 
cleverly designed institution for proselytizing. The so-called third degree, as is well 
known, leads to the rite of confirmation on the Episcopalian pattern. In the Churchman 
it is now reported that in this degree 78 men were recently confirmed. 
were confirmed by the bishop at St. James Church. These are the firstlings of this 
movement. - According to another note in the Churchman 
the "Stonemen" recently held a kind of military service in the Philadelphia Navy Yard 
on the grounds that an annual military mass had been held there by the Catholics for 
some time, and that it was now time for a Protestant service to be held in the same 
place. That in this way one is working directly into the hands of the political efforts of 
the Romans does not seem to be seen. G. 

Colored Episcopal Bishops. In the Episcopal Church a plan is proceeding to 
organize the colored members of that communion in the Southern States as a distinct 
district under the direction of a colored bishop. But the enterprise meets with rather 
decided opposition from the Southern Bishops of the Episcopal Church. Attention is 
called to the fact that this violates, above all, the "Catholic" principle that each bishop 
has sole spiritual supremacy in the territory of his diocese. By the consecration of 
colored bishops to the Negroes in areas where white bishops now wait among whites 
and blacks of their office, this fundamental rule is set aside. Bishop Guerry writes in 
the Churchman, "Make the family small, if you please, limit your bishop to a single city, 
if necessary, but when you make him a bishop 
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and give him jurisdiction, he is the bishop of every living man, woman, and child in his diocese, 
whether they acknowledge his authority or not." (This is almost pontifically presumptuous.) 
But then it would be difficult to determine who is actually to be counted as a Negro and who 
is not. "If all negroes were black, and all whites were without a suspicion of negro blood in 
their veins, the problem would be easy, but where large numbers of negroes in the South are 
almost white, some so far removed from the negro in physical and racial characteristics that 
even an experienced Southern white man cannot tell them apart from his own race, you can see 
at once that you have a situation on your hands the most serious and difficult of solution." 
Finally, the consequence of the proposed innovation would also be that all white Episcopal 
workers among the Negroes of the Southern States would immediately resign their 
positions, as they could not possibly continue to serve under the supervision of a Negro 
bishop. It is also intended to establish a racial division for the Episcopal Indians of the West. 
For the present these plans have little prospect of being carried out. G. 

The Y. M. C. A. a planter of unbelief. According to a notice in the New York 
American of June 10, a certain p. Andrews carried in the West Side branch of the New York 
Y. M. C. A. advanced the view that the Bible is no more inspired than "Rock of Ages"; that 
it is "liable to the errors of humanity," and that whoever declares it infallible is a dangerous 
leader. Andrews was educated at Union Sminary some years ago, and now stands at the 
West End Presbyterian Church in the city of New York. 

G. 

Dowieism still exists in Zion City, Ill. the model theocratic city founded by Alexander 
Dowie ("Elijah III") twenty years ago. There are no taverns, no cigar stores, no pharmacies, 
no doctors, no - pigs in Zion City in keeping with Dowie doctrine. No smoking is permitted 
on the streets of the city. Mr. Voliva, acting as Dowie's successor, has so far succeeded in 
keeping the "Gentiles" and their "reprobate customs" out of the walls of Zion. The cure of 
the sick by prayer is adhered to, and so strictly, that only rumored news has reached the 
public of an epidemic of smallpox which was rampant in Zion City some time ago. The 
intention was to prevent the intervention of the State Board of Health, vaccination, etc. 
Wilbur Glenn Voliva, however, does not possess the imposing personality of Dowie; he is 
merely an imitator. But he is apparently eager to follow in his predecessor's footsteps. He 
announced a few months ago, for example, that he would give a series of lectures in which 
he would enter the field of the unusual. In order to put the obscenity of the habit of chewing 
tobacco in the right perspective, he himself would spit out black coffee at a suitable point in 
his lecture in his own person, and thus properly characterize the disgusting nature of this 
spew. In a similar way, all sorts of bad habits and passionate habits would be scourged, 
such as intemperance and gluttony. For this purpose, Mr. Voliva wanted to portray a 
drunken man himself, and to show by his deterrent behaviour how reprehensible 
drunkenness actually appears, when one 
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in aman in whom the greatest moderation had been presumed. The disadvantageous 
consequences, too, were to be brought out in glaring light. Now Mr. Voliva has also 
already given some of these "lectures," and the audience was at first deliciously 
amused; but as he is a very moderately gifted actor, his performance soon failed to 
draw a full house. There has been no question of a throng of the masses, such as 
Dowie was permitted to experience at the time. In the first place, the imitator lacks the 
stuff, and in the second place, every religious fraud wears off in time to make room for 
another, possibly even grosser fraud. 

The Paulist Order. The Roman Catholic Society of Paulists has recently 
published a survey of its work among Catholics and Protestants. This covers the period 
of eighteen years and extends to 52 dioceses in the United States and Canada. 
According to it, no less than 273 missionary courses have been held, lasting as a rule 
two weeks, and in some cases from four to six weeks. As this order is especially 
engaged in the conversion of Protestants, its data are instructive enough for us. The 
number of converts during the whole period from 1898 to the present is 3214. The 
highest figures were obtained in the early days of the Paulist agitation, when, as the 
report remarks, these missionaries were not so well trained as at present. At that time 
the numbers went above 400 annually. After 1906, however, they did not reach 200. 
Since 1910 the number of recovered Catholics has been as great as that of converted 
Protestants. A peculiar phenomenon is reported in Scripture; it is that in the missions 
held only for Catholics just as many Protestants were induced to convert as in the 
conversion sermons for Protestants apostate or fallen-away Catholics were brought 
back into the fold. (Wbl.) 


ll. Abroad. 


“Holy Germanism." That a holy idealism is "original and typical" of Germanness, 
and that the Germans must now remember that Germanness is in itself holy, was stated 
a few months ago by acertain Wilhelm Augustin in the "Wartburg. Germanism was the 
"equal brother" of Christianity. This has now become quite clear in the "sacrifice, 
goodness, justice and truthfulness, especially of the German people's army and 
German army and state leaders," which overcomes death and the devil, and it is now 
to be demanded as a public confirmation and execution of the equality of Germanism 
with Christianity that "henceforth in the churches not only biblical but also religious 
German words be preached. After all," Augustin continues, "not only the Bible contains 
God's word. Or were there only men of God living on the Mediterranean whose 
‘naturally Christian soul’, kindled by Christ, 'inspired' by the Holy Spirit, was able to write 
truly Christian things? Could no divine revelators, prophets and apostles of Christ arise 
from German blood? Are there no holy German writings, no pure German Bible? If this 
were true, how shameful, degrading and humiliating it would be! 
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What would then still be the point of being German? Why then still want to live and be 
'German'? Better to be buried! But it is not so! German men, too, have acted and written, 
‘driven by the Spirit of God'; German men, too, have been true disciples, martyrs, and 
preachers of Jesus." The writer calls the doctrines of the Apostolic Confession an "arbitrary 
fourth-century biblical manifestation of the Christian spirit" that must be broken. Not only 
Palestine was to supply revelations; "just today Germany grew even high above Palestine, 
Greece, and Rome by her holy heroism." One should therefore place a German canon at 
the side of the Holy Scriptures, a canon formed "from the holiest writings and words of those 
greatest Germans in whom the Christ-Spirit most obviously gained new German form", and 
among these the sender counts "Luther, Paul Gerhardt, Francke, Frederick the Great, 
Goethe, Schiller" (i.e.: "right disciples, martyrs and proclaimers of Jesus"!), "Kant, Fichte, 
Schleiermacher, Arndt, Bismarck". That the author of the article lacks even the most 
elementary concepts of the inner essence of Christianity is clear from this unique 
compilation of Germans in whom "the Christ-spirit is said to have gained new form." We are 
not surprised, then, when a few paragraphs further on it is demanded that in religious 
instruction not only the "Old Testament sagas" should be used, but also the Siegfried saga, 
Faust, Iphigenia (?), Parzival; to all of them "the character of Christ is inherent: the striving 
for the deification of self and world." "From today to tomorrow" this religious transformation 
cannot happen, but God demands that the Germans strive more and more for religious 
independence; for "to true Germanness Christianity - according to its ideal, idealistic core 
and spirit - is nature, and a true German is also a true Christian" -!!! To this ghastly effusion 
the editors of the "Wartburg" add only the reminder that finally, before the deepest longing 
of the heart, even Goethe's "Faust" must give way to the New Testament; for it "cannot be 
denied that in the time in which the writings of the New Testament came into being, the 
religious spiritual life had a power and depth which since then has been attained again only 
in a few spiritual men (Augustin, Meister Eckhardt, Luther), but never surpassed. Thus we 
do best to adhere in preaching to the revelation of the Spirit of God, which, according to 
Goethe's testimony, -burns nowhere more worthily and beautifully than in the New 
Testament."" We find this broken position of the editors, who have not grasped the cutting 
contrast between Goethe's" (thoroughly Pelagian) "Faust" and the New Testament, even 
more depressing than Augustine's godless article. G. 

D. Kaftan (in Kiel) recently gave a powerful testimony against the false patriotism 
that manifests itself in such sayings as those just mentioned from the "Wartburg", as well 
as against the popular talk of "encounters with God" in war. D. Kaftan writes in the "Allg. 
God does not allow Himself to be mocked by men, no matter how puffed up they may be in 
their forgetfulness of God. God had to change his language 
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speak, and he has spoken them, and he speaks them. The terrible war that has come 
upon us is his judgment, his judgment also upon us, upon the German people. If the 
German people want to be victorious - nothing is so necessary, so bloody necessary 
as this, that they repent. To say this to the people, to speak it out above and below, 
that is Christian patriotism in the midst of all self-glory and all self-conceit, of which 
there is no lack among us. We Germans do not have such a special position in the 
world that we, as Germans, can easily count on him above as our ally. He above is 
the God of the nations, and all have sinned before Him. He who ultimately guides all 
things according to his counsel, which he has not hidden but made known to us in his 
word, will help those who allow themselves to be punished by his wrath. Our 
confidence in his help is conditioned by our willingness to put what we gain in strength, 
power and influence at the service of his kingdom coming and his will being done. 
This is a speech which is annoying to many, which smells to many of parochialism 
and pietism, but which we Christians are obliged to carry out, not least with regard to 
the fatherland. - But | must go one step lower. Do we not nowadays encounter a 
patriotism which is not content, as | have hitherto spoken of it, with ignoring 
Christianity and the earnestness and knowledge of God decided in it, but which 
advances to put itself in the place of Christianity? Do we not hear talk today as if this 
terrible world war in which we are engaged were a strange and new revelation of 
God? Certainly God is at work in all this, and we should all be diligent to hear and 
understand what he says to us; but the God who speaks to us in this war is the God 
who spoke to us through Moses and the prophets, and through Jesus Christ and his 
apostles. The present activity of God can only be properly understood from His 
eternally valid revelation, as manifested in the Bible. Only those who do not know the 
real revelation of God can speak of a new revelation that has now become 
authoritative. If they think that this revelation is far off and that we must listen to the 
present revelation, they show that they know nothing of the Word through which God 
speaks to us daily and hourly, yesterday and today and forever. Today we hear talk 
as if the Church were taking on entirely new tasks? indeed, as if the Church itself were 
to become an entirely different one as a result of the war, a new one that ploughs new 
ground. | am not sure whether those who make this demand really have clear thoughts 
connected with it, but | do know that the task of the Church, even if it is conditioned in 
form and method by the circumstances of the time, was and is and remains the same, 
to preach Jesus Christ, to establish his blessed and sanctifying kingly rule on earth. 
One almost has the impression that some of those who, because they had lost the 
Gospel and did not know what they could preach, have now come up, have now found 
a content for their preaching: patriotism has become their religion. From such a milieu 
comes the pagan talk of the German God. Yes, do we not encounter utterances, 
especially from lay circles, which - in good Mohammedan fashion - stamp death for 
the fatherland as the entrance into eternal life? | have all this in mind when | say, 
here... 
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and there patriotism is put in the place of Christianity. It need not be said that Christians 
do not approve of this, and certainly cannot go along with it. The more serious, the more 
deadly the times, the more seriously Christians outside and those at home must proclaim 
the One in whom alone salvation is to be found for everything that bears a human face, 
in war as in peace." - Even among the Christian people there is no lack of people who 
publicly express their surprise at these new views of "Germanness,"” of the "German 
religion,” of the "German God. About the monistic-mystical paper "Neues Leben" (New 
Life), which preaches not only the "German religion" but also free love - incidentally in 
good harmony with its apostle Goethe - writes a Landsturmmann from German Bohemia 
who is now in hospital: ". . . Before this new German faith - Gottestum is what its adherents 
call it - we German Christian men need probably not strike sail. Even this strange 
blossom, driven to light in the maze of German 'God-seeking', will fade away, while the 
glorious tree of life of the Gospel will continue to grow and blossom imperishably. 
German-evangelical remains our watchword forever." G. 


Spiritual fruits of the war. In the letterbox of "On Your Word" Fr. Samuel Keller 
gives the following answer to the question: "Has the war really brought so many inner 
blessings to our people as was expected at its beginning? Therefore | answered with a 
heavy heart, after a year and a half of war had passed: No! There are signs enough that 
alongside greater earnestness and beautiful new beginnings - both outside and at home 
- the enmity against Christ and the crudest worldliness continue to grow unbroken in the 
masses. The spiritual struggle between faith and unbelief has only entered into a kind of 
truce. Perhaps the boundaries of the two camps have shifted somewhat in favor of faith; 
in return, after the war, a surge of pleasure will rise which worries me. Millions will insist 
on their merit of having saved the fatherland with immense sacrifices of comfort, and will 
want to hold themselves extra harmless afterwards. May the Lord help us then to be on 
our guard, lest a few months of such worldly sentiment spoil again all that we owe to the 
war in the way of growing inwardness!" (Ev. Kztg.) 

Complaints about the trash literature of the war have been voiced in serious 
circles in Germany for some time. In the Sunday paper "Der Nachbar" we read: "In 
accordance with the need for trash literature, a change of course was to be expected with 
the beginning of the war. That their publishers are not concerned, as they have often 
emphasized, with 'supplying the widest circles of people with cheap, stimulating reading 
material’, but rather use every suitable and unsuitable opportunity to make money out of 
the impoverishment of youthful taste, is also proven by the current efforts. With the whole, 
of course, the childish need for reading is today directed most vividly to the war and to 
everything that is somehow connected with it. What does a lowly business mind ask about 
it, 
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whether and how the satisfaction of this desire is in harmony with the great, holy 
seriousness of the times! Business remains business, and so this 'industry' throws a 
whole lot of war literature onto the street, which should be an abomination to itself. If 
the production of these booklets has always suffered from a scarcely believable 
carelessness and frivolity, this indifference is intensified by the rapidity and violence 
with which the booklets must now come into being and go out." And the "Christenbote" 
complains: "I cannot refrain from pointing out that in the middle of the war the trashy 
novels, which had disappeared so neatly for a while, suddenly reappear in the shop 
windows. It's mostly sensory tickling and nerve shattering stuff. | am not talking like 
the blind man of color; for | made it cost me time and money to read some samples 
myself some years ago. This poison is corrupting our youth, body and soul. Do we not 
owe it to the fathers who stand outside in the trenches to protect their children from 
this wretched stuff? If there is no legal means of getting at these unscrupulous 
distributors of such trash, let it be by avoiding on principle such shops where such 
trash is on display. If we no longer had to see the cinema pictures with their 
sensational tastelessness and their nerve-tingling distortions, we would also be 
grateful. What an effect these displays must have on our mourning comrades in the 
present! Shall we, in spite of this world war with its horrible sacrifices of property and 
blood, go on in the old slovenliness? One spoke of the iron age that had dawned. 

Shall it be 
in decline again before the dawn of the new age is fully upon us? 

War and the Mother of God. The Roman Catholic Prince-Bishop Dr. Franz 
Egger of Brixen has issued a pastoral letter in which he calls upon his dioceses "to 
use the month of the Rosary especially diligently in order to turn to the Queen of 
Heaven to implore us through her powerful intercession to God for the final victory. In 
the pastoral letter the Prince-Bishop says: "The month of the Rosary has been 
celebrated with great zeal in my diocese, and | confidently expect that you, beloved, 
will redouble your expressions of gratitude and trust in the Queen of the Rosary in this 
present year of war. After all, we have experienced her protection in an almost 
miraculous way this year. Or is it not very striking that just at the beginning of the 
month of May, likewise consecrated to Mary, the war in Russia took an almost sudden 
turn and became an uninterrupted race of victory, and that Italy's faithless invasion, 
which began in May and has already lasted four months, has, in spite of its superiority, 
ricocheted in blood in the karst terrain of the Isonzo and on the rocky walls of the 
Tyrol? Let those who do not know the power of Our Lady see in these coincidences 
of events a coincidence: the faithful devotee of Mary seeks a higher cause, and he 
finds it in the powerful intercession of Mary, founded in her position with the Redeemer 
and with redeemed humanity. God has chosen her to be the Mother of the Redeemer 
and thereby the Mother of the redeemed. Since it is inconceivable that the God-man 
should refuse his mother a request, even the most enlightened Fathers of the Church 
have not found it inappropriate to call Mary the 'intercessory omnipotence’. 
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And because it is precisely wars that exert such a decisive influence on the destinies of 
peoples and of the Church, the Church has always been convinced that the more powerful 
and fierce the enemies who threaten our highest and most sacred goods, the more 
intimately and confidently the Queen of Heaven and Earth is to be invoked for her 
powerful protection. The Church compares Mary not only to the splendour of the rising 
sun and to the mild light of the moon, but also to a well-ordered army of war. What a 
powerful incentive for all devotees of Mary to take refuge in Mary in the present world 
war, the consequences of which are incalculable, and to wield the prayer weapon of the 
Rosary all the more vigorously, the more far-reaching events are perhaps to be expected 
in the very near future!" (The Wartburg.) 

Bible Knowledge. In the "Kurzen Erledigungen" (= letterbox) of the 
"Korrespondenzblatt fiir den katholischen Klerus Osterreichs" (1916, Episode 3), we read: 
"The blessing of St. Francis of Assist reads: The Lord bless and keep you! May the Lord 
make his face shine upon you and have mercy on you! The Lord make his face to shine 
upon thee and give thee peace! The Lord bless you, brother! - The Protestant brethren 
use almost entirely the same formula of blessing. It is therefore carried over from Catholic 
times." The "Brief Erlenigungen" are the proper field of Prelate Monsignor D. Scheicher. 
So one may have been a Catholic professor of theology and not have heard of the 
blessing of Aaron (Num. 6, 21 ff.)! (Wartburg.) 

The profession of faith of Princess Helene. As is well known, Princess Helene of 
Montenegro had to convert to the Roman Catholic Church in order to become the wife of 
the Crown Prince of Italy. In doing so, she had to make a profession of faith, which had 
the following wording: "|, Helene Petrovicz, Princess of Montenegro, believe and confess 
everything that the Santa Madre Chiesa cattolica, apostolica, Romana, teaches. | believe in 
God the Father, the Almighty Creator of heaven and earth; and in Jesus Christ, His Son, 
our only Lord, born of the Virgin Mary, suffered under Pontius Pilate, crucified, died, and 
rose again from the dead on the third day. | believe in the communion of saints, 
forgiveness of sins, resurrection of the flesh, holy souls of purgatory. | recognize as the 
visible head of the holy Church and as the infallible Vicar of Jesus Christ, the supreme 
Roman Pontiff (sommo Pontifice- Romano), the legitimate successor of St. Peter, first 
Bishop of Rome and prince of the Apostles. | recognize and declare that all other religions 
are false, and that salvation is found only in the Catholic Apostolic Roman Church. | 
believe in all the mysteries of the Passion and Death of Christ, in the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass, Confirmation, and all the other sacraments. | recognize as infallible truth all the 
dogmas declared by the Holy Church. | believe in the cult of God, the Immaculate Virgin 
Mary and the Saints. | swear that | will always profess the teachings of the Catholic Church 
and educate my children in them. If | do not keep my oath, | shall incur the wrath of God, 
St. Peter and St. Paul, and find myself outside the bosom of the Church. So help me God 
and his holy gospels." Sad! (E. P. A.) 


Doctrine and Defense. 


Volume 62. August 1916. No. 8. 


"Are the miracles of early Christianity sufficiently attested by historians?" 


The divine certainty of the truth of Christianity can only be attained through the 
supernatural effect of the Holy Spirit in and with the wonderful divine gift of the only 
saving faith itself. With the faith that forgiveness and full salvation have come to me as 
a lost and condemned man in Christ, | have at the same time become certain, divinely 
certain, that the Holy Scriptures speak the truth, when they testify of themselves that 
they are inspired in all their parts and are therefore in all their statements infallible, free 
from error, and absolutely reliable and cannot be broken. If, therefore, it reports 
miracles, these, too, are to me certain facts vouched for by God Himself. If, for the 
sake of reason or science, which do not want to know about supernatural effects, | 
were to question any miracle reported in the Old or New Testament, my faith in 
salvation itself would be shaken, which is intimately bound up with the truth that | have 


before me in the Scriptures the infallible Word of God Himself. 


Different from this divine is the human certainty about the facts of Christianity 
reported in Scripture, e.g. about the resurrection of Jesus and his and his disciples’ 
miracles. This is a historical or scientific certainty which can exist independently of the 
faith in salvation and of the divine certainty about the inspiration and the absolute 
infallibility of Scripture. This certainty is based on such criterions and characteristics as 
are recognized elsewhere in history as universally valid and reliable marks of historical 
truth. With reference to the miracles of the Bible, this human or historical-scientific 
certainty occurs wherever it must be admitted that a reported miracle is as strikingly, 
convincingly, and unobjectionably attested as other generally recognized strange facts 


of world history. 
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Indirectly, also the enemies of Christianity admit the possibility of this historical-scientific 
certainty about the facts of Christianity insofar as they lead the fight against the miracles 
of Christianity ultimately not with historical but with atheistic-philosophical reasons. Their 
ultima ratio is the dogma: miracles are not possible, therefore also not real; every report 
of miracles, even the otherwise most reliable one, is therefore to be regarded a priori as 
false and untrustworthy. Thought through to the end, this dogmatism of unbelief reads: 
Outside the world nothing exists; a God who would be omnipotent and could intervene in 
the course of the world and perform miracles does not exist; consequently, everything that 
is said to have happened not from purely natural and inner-worldly, but from supernatural 
causes, is also fictitious. 

The enemies of Christianity have sometimes openly admitted that they reject the 
miracles of the Bible for dogmatic reasons. David Friedrich StrauB, for example, 
confesses: "I am not a historian. With me everything has proceeded from dogmatic, or 
rather anti-dogmatic interest." StrauB, then, denies the miracles of Christianity not 
because they lack historical criteria of truth, but because, as an atheist, he is compelled 
in principle to combat all miracles. W. Wrede, who has already been mentioned several 
times in "Lehre und Wehre," openly admits that in his judgment of the Scriptures and the 
miracles of Christianity he is guided by dogmatic prejudices. "Every investigator," says 
Wrede, "finally proceeds in such a way that of the words handed down" (in the Gospels) 
"he retains that which can be fitted to his construction of the facts and his conception of 
historical possibility, but rejects the rest." And to these unjust opponents of Christianity, 
who, with preconceived theories and anti-religious prejudices, go to the judgment seat, 
and, before they have heard the witnesses and examined the nature of their testimony, 
pass their condemnatory judgment on Christianity with its miracles, belong, unfortunately, 
not merely men like Strauss and Hackel and Ostwald, not merely atheistic philosophers 
and scientists, but also the modern liberal theologians and critics. Miracles do not exist; 
but the Bible and Christianity report miracles: so they are unreliable, legendary. Liberal 
theologians approach the Bible with this presupposition, and then, however, they easily 
dogmatize. Yes, even most of the positive theologians in Germany allow themselves to be 
impressed and amazed by this pretended "science" to such an extent that even they 
almost universally make the concession: about the resurrection of JEsu and his and the 
apostles' miracles there is only a religious belief, not a universally valid, historical 
knowledge. In the case of the miracles, there can be no human certainty, as there is with 
respect to other facts of world history. 
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of Christianity cannot be spoken of. But it is obvious that by this concession the positives 
work into the hands of unbelief and give a semblance of truth to the assertion that 
Christianity is only a subjective delusion. It is not, then, a superfluously good work to 
point out that the biblical accounts of the miracles of Christianity are by no means lacking 
in the criteria which otherwise lead to certainty in historical science. In a luminous, 
convincing manner D. L. v. Gerdtell shows this in a treatise on the question which we 
have placed at the head of this article. In a somewhat abbreviated form and with 
summarizing leading sentences at the beginning of the paragraphs, his remarks may 
follow here. 

With miracles, Christianity itself would fall away as an inextricable mixture of 
delusion and truth. - "Modern" theology says, "Let's critically excise a miracle-less Jesus 
from the Gospels, and the whole educated world will fall at this Jesus' feet." Her voice 
is captivating. But she promises something she cannot deliver. The miracles are closely 
tied historically to the story of JEsu that has been handed down. How, for instance, 
JEsus foreknows many things and sees through the thoughts of others is nothing but a 
miracle to the laws of psychology. He, therefore, who tries to cut out the weeds of 
miracles from the life of Jesus, is forced to cut out the wheat of his words. And if he 
proceeds quite logically, he must finally reveal the whole picture of JEsu's life. The 
miracle reports in the Gospels therefore confront us with the following literary-historical 
decision: If they really happened, then our Gospels are valuable documents of an 
objective revelation of God. If, on the other hand, they are legends, then our Gospels 
are apocrypha of doubtful historical value. Then the true, historical JEsus has wrapped 
himself for us in a mythological cloak, through whose fantastic folds the eye of the critic 
can no longer clearly discern his true form. The cloud of legend has then taken him 
away from our eyes. Either, therefore, Jesus and his miracles are historical reality, or 
both are legend. There is, of course, a historical core to this legend. But we can no 
longer determine anything historically reliable about its extent. Modern" theology, on the 
other hand, is based on arbitrariness. It assumes on the one hand that God has 
somehow given us a revelation in JEsus, and yet denies JEsu miracles on the other. In 
essence, this is simply thoughtlessness. To put it in very simple terms, it means that 
God first gave mankind a revelation in Jesus. But then, unfortunately, he immediately 
handed over this revelation to enthusiasts who, in pious but uncritical enthusiasm, have 
been praising it by means of ascribing it to the miracles of Jesus. 
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have fundamentally falsified the records of miracle legends. Now, therefore, no one knows 
about the actual nature and original content of this revelation, since the historical documents 
of this revelation are of highly doubtful value. God, therefore, immediately took away from 
mankind with his left hand what he had just given it with his right. The basic thesis of 
"modern" theology mocks God when it is thought through objectively and calmly. If God has 
really given mankind an objective revelation, then he has also given us historically reliable 
witnesses and testimonies of the same. So again we have only to choose between a double: 
either revelation and miracles - or neither revelation nor miracles. Either the New Testament, 
together with its miracles, is a collection of historically reliable documents of a divine 
revelation, or it is a collection of fairy tales, over which we must place the title: "Delusion and 
Truth." If the unchristian miracles were historical reality, then the apostolic gospel is the 
greatest fact in the history of the world. Then the Gospel is still the most important matter 
even to modern man. And it would remain his most important matter even if no man had 
ever believed in the Gospel, even if all the people of the twentieth century declared 
themselves unanimously against the same. If, on the other hand, the miracles are legends, 
then the gospel would have been the greatest humbug in the history of the world in the 
apostolic age and in all ages, and would remain so even if all men of all ages had firmly 
believed the same. Accordingly, the question of the miracle is one of the very life-questions 
of the apostolic gospel. We, the whole of both parties, do not let the half-measures and 
compromise natures deceive us about this factually only legitimate question. David Friedrich 
Strauss rightly says: "He who wants to get the priests out of the church must first get the 
miracles out of religion." 

Even the most radical critics have admitted that the two Epistles to the Corinthians, 
the Epistle to the Galatians and the Epistle to the Romans (with the exception of its last two 
chapters) must be recognized as genuine. But this already gives a sufficient basis for a right 
historical appreciation of the miracles of Christianity. - In the main, what Uhlhorn says is 
correct: "All the reasons adduced against the occurrence of miracles can be traced back to 
two, to one historical and to one philosophical." For it is said, on the one hand, that the real 
occurrence of miracles cannot be proved historically, and, on the other, that it cannot be 
united with rational thought. Both reasons support each other, and one is in some perplexity 
how to attack the matter. If one seeks to prove the miracles historically, it is said: "All reports 
of miracles having happened are from the outset implausible, for miracles are unthinkable." 
Attacks 
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If one approaches the matter at the other end and seeks to prove its justification in 
thought, one is told: "What good is all this! They may, after all, be conceivable. But their 
real occurrence is not stated, not historically proved." But if the miracles of Christianity 
have been proved to be real, their possibility is thereby also demonstrated; for what is 
real is, of course, also possible. We are left, then, with the objection, "The early Christian 
miracles are not sufficiently attested historically." The opponents are wont to emphasize 
that the New Testament miracles must be approached "without presupposition." Usually, 
however, they understand this to mean that one must bring with him from the outset the 
philosophical conviction that miracles are impossible in the first place. It is important that 
the opponent in this case be honest enough to openly admit his lack of 
presuppositionlessness. Such an opponent, in his dogmatic bias, is incapable of a calm, 
objective examination of the historical testimony of miracles. It is not for us, as exact 
historians, to decide what is philosophically possible and what is impossible. The dictum, 
"Physics, beware of metaphysics!" applies to historical science as well. We simply have 
to examine historical sources for their credibility and then establish historical facts. 
Historical presuppositionlessness is such a scientific condition of the critic, in which he 
does not allow himself to be determined in his scientific judgment of a historical fact by 
any preconceived theories, by any religious or anti-religious prejudices, but solely by the 
historically good or bad testimony to it. Let us, then, approach the miracles of the 
apostolic age with the same impartiality as we do, for instance, the crucifixion of JEsu or 
the missionary journeys of the apostle Paul. First, we must agree with our opponents as 
to the common ground from which we may communicate. It may be as small as it likes, 
but it must be as fixed to the atheist as it is to us. We must, therefore, base our inquiry 
only on such portions of the New Testament as are admitted to be genuine even by 
radical biblical criticism. Criticism, even at the times when it went farthest in denial, has 
admitted the authenticity of four New Testament epistles: these are the epistles which 
Paul wrote to the primitive churches at Corinth, Galatia, and Rome. Even the atheist 
Strauss and his teacher, the critic Ferdinand Christian Baur, whose radicalism is world- 
renowned, did not doubt their authenticity. Baur only criticized the last two chapters of 
the Epistle to the Romans. Admittedly, "critics" from the Dutch school have tried to doubt 
even the authenticity of this small remnant, but without any luck. Adolf Harnack calls 
their attack "simply incomprehensible." And one of the most eminent, but also most 
radical, of the recent 
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German criticism, Professor Wrede, writes in his "Paulus", p. 2: "The opinion that all Pauline 
Epistles belong to a later time, which is widespread in Holland and has also been voiced in 
Germany, can only be regarded as a serious error of criticism. Letters such as 1 
Thessalonians, Galatians, and 2 Corinthians, with a hundred details and allusions, point 
with all certainty to circumstances such as are conceivable only a few decades after the 
death of Jesus. And the forger should yet be born who would know how to invent such 
unintentional, individual, purely personal, and born-of-the-moment expressions as are 
found here in abundance, and, on top of that, to feign in the entirety of the Epistles a closed, 
original personality as the author." Accordingly, in the two Epistles to the Corinthians, in 
Galatians, and in Romans (the latter with the exclusion of its two last chapters), we have 
found the common foundation we have been seeking. Let us, therefore, for the present deal 
with our adversaries only from this. But first we must agree with our opponents as to the 
time of the writing of these Epistles. There is no essential disagreement between the two 
parties about this either. In assuming the time of composition of these letters, we simply go 
along with the statements of our opponents, such as Adolf Harnack. This ruthless critic, in 
"Chronologie der altchristlichen Literatur bis Eusebius" (I, pp. 236-37,717), places the 
events in question as follows: in the year 30 the execution of JEsu, in the year 53 the writing 
of the two Epistles to the Corinthians and the Epistle to the Galatians, in the years 53 and 
54 the writing of the Epistle to the Romans. These Epistles, then, according to our 
opponents, were written 23 or 24 years after the execution of the Master by his most 
ingenious apostle. They give us a clear historical picture of what the early Christian 
churches believed of their Master in the first two decades after the death of JEsu. 

From the four letters of Paul, which are recognized as genuine even by the radical 
critics, it emerges historically-scientifically and incontestably that Paul performed miracles 
in Corinth and other places. - What do these four letters say about miracles? First of all, 
they do not tell us a word about miracles performed by Jesus Himself. But there can be no 
question, according to these documents, that Paul himself claims in them to have done 
miracles. We begin with the 2nd Epistle to the Corinthians. This Epistle is regarded by all 
critics as unique, untraceable, and inimitable, according to its natural colour, style, and 
mood, and at last also according to the whole historical situation which it presupposes. 
According to all his letters, Paul had to struggle with a purposeful, Pharisaically directed 
counter-mission in the churches he founded. Judaizers, who recognized Jesus as the 
Messiah of Israel, followed him with diatribes (Gal. 1. 6. 7). They were church members (cf. 
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z. Gal. 2,4. 5; 2 Cor. 11, 22. 23) and tried to get the leadership of the churches into 
their hands. According to 2 Corinthians the clash between Paul and these Judaizers 
was most personal and sharp here in Corinth. The Judaizers, in order to cripple the 
apostle's influence with the church at Corinth, had resorted to the basest of slanders 
against him. They had unquestioned his personal reliability and sincerity (cf. 2 Cor. 
1:12; 1:17; 2:17). They accused him of spiritual imperiousness (2 Cor. 1, 24), even of 
falsifying the gospel (2 Cor. 2, 17). They declared him to be an ambitious, carnal 
boaster (2 Cor. 3:1; 5:12; 10:1, 2), who was spiritually insignificant (2 Cor. 10:10; 
11:16). In matters of money he had shown an impure disposition (2 Cor. 11, 12; 12, 
14. 16. 17). They probably declared his encounter with the risen Lord to be a fit of 
insanity (2 Cor. 5, 13). But all their attacks finally culminated in the claim that Paul had 
imposed himself next to the original apostles and arrogated the apostleship to himself. 
The church, incomprehensibly, had opened its ears to these lying voices. They had 
become suspicious of Paul and openly refused to obey him (2 Cor. 10, 6; 13, 10). She 
had let herself be so hardened against him that she began to “look for a proof that 
Christ was really speaking through Paul" (2 Cor. 13, 3). In other words, it had become 
doubtful to her whether Paul was a true, full-fledged apostle after the manner of the 
primitive apostles who had walked with Jesus. And with what does the apostle beat 
down these attacks and calumnies? To confirm his divine mission he simply refers to 
the miracles that he had done in Corinth before their very eyes. He writes 2 Cor. 12, 
11-13: "I should have been commended by you" (in view of the attacks of the false 
teachers against my person and apostolic mission); "for | was in no way inferior to the 
most excellent apostles" (according to Gal. 2, 9 the "pillar" apostles Peter, John and 
James are meant) (when | was with you), "even though | am nothing" (before God). 
For the signs of the apostle were wrought among you in all perseverance, signs, and 
wonders, and works of power." The church thereafter had evidently been an 
eyewitness of these miracles of the apostle. Paul recalls 1 Cor. 2, 3-5 to the church 
that time. "I was with you" (when | first preached JEsus to you in Corinth in 49 and you 
came to faith) "in weakness and in fear and in much trembling. And my speech and my 
preaching were not in persuasive words of wisdom, but in demonstration of the Spirit 
and of power, that your faith should not rest on the wisdom of men, but on the power 
of God." It was not the ravishing eloquence of the apostle that had then made the 
church members disciples of JEsu. Not even the mighty content of his preaching, nor 
the moral 
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solidity of his sanctified character alone, but both only in conjunction with the fact of his 
miracles had at that time finally convinced them of the objective truth of the gospel. 

The miracles that Paul refers to in his second letter to the Corinthians were miracles 
in the true sense of the word that Paul had performed only four years ago, which was also 
acknowledged by everyone in Corinth and not questioned by anyone. - Only four years 
lay between the apostle's miracle-working at that time and his present epistolary appeal 
to them. So the church members must have been able to recall accurately the apostle's 
miracles of that time when Paul wrote them the second epistle to the Corinthians. One 
does not forget such events in four years. In addition to this, these miracles had ‘cut 
deeply’ into the outward life of the church members. The miracles had helped to bring 
about their conversion. And this had then brought them continual social hardships. For 
example, the converts had to answer to their heathen relatives because of their baptism. 
At the same time the miracles of Paul had to be mentioned again and again. In the dark 
hours of loneliness they might have used them to pick themselves up again, when under 
the pressure of general opposition the truth of the gospel became doubtful to them. After 
all, after only four years, there were still many members of the congregation who had been 
the object of the apostle's miraculous work. In the early church every member was a 
missionary. Those certainly gave public testimony from time to time throughout these four 
years of the miracles by which they had been healed. So the church was constantly 
reminded of these miracles throughout those four years. They were the landmarks of their 
inward and outward life. At any rate, when the apostle wrote his two letters to Corinth, his 
miraculous work at that time was a fact generally recognized in the church. Otherwise 
Paul would not have been able to refer to them in such an unbiased way against a church 
that had become critical in the meantime, in order to prove his divine mission to them. If 
the miracles of the apostle at that time had been a rapturous self-deception of Paul, the 
Judaizers would have noticed this immediately. They used to put every utterance of his 
under the magnifying glass of their hatred. They were also most interested in overthrowing 
Paul. The facts, however, were then easy for them to ascertain. The miracles of the 
apostle had not taken place in mysterious dark meetings to which only the initiated had 
access. They had taken place under the scrutiny of the public. The synagogue there as 
well as the congregation must have known of these events. The Judaizers, however, were 
close to both the synagogue and the community. A simple survey, a short interrogation of 
witnesses 
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would have been enough for them to disgrace Paul forever with the church if his 
miracles had been mere imagination. Paul would have found a rough correction in 
these Judaizers. Why did the Judaizers not carry it out? Only one answer is possible 
to this: the apostle's miracles were too obvious facts in Corinth for the denial of them 
to have had any chance of success. It is a convenient excuse to say, "Paul just 
deceived himself." We know him from his epistles as a practical, truthful, and humble 
man. He lived out these virtues in his life in a way that probably no other man after the 
Master did. To this he was an enemy of all appearances, a bright, cool-headed man, 
full of the keenest dialectic. Finally, he was a master in psychological self-analysis, 
who gave a scrupulously accurate account of himself. Such natures as Saul are not 
wont to deceive themselves about themselves in so gross a manner. If Paul did not 
really perform these miracles, he was an impostor. But the opponents look for another 
way out: Paul, they say, writes 2 Cor. 12,12 only of "signs and wonders" in general, 
which he claims to have done in Corinth. But he does not name a specific miracle. He 
does not assert that he raised, say, a dead man. Nothing, therefore, compels us to 
think of miracles in the strictest sense of the word in this passage. Paul undoubtedly 
possessed special gifts of evangelism and pastoral care. He rightly attributed their 
origin to God. We may therefore take his "signs and wonders" very innocuously as his 
great religious successes at Corinth, commensurate with the measure of his rare 
spiritual endowment. To this we reply: Paul was a Jew. And his opponents, the 
Judaizers, were Jews also. Jews of that time used to know their Bible intimately. 
"Signs and wonders" is now a fixed technical expression of the Jewish Bible. This 
designates by it Deut. 34:10-12 the manifest, unambiguous miracles by which God 
once authenticated his servant Moses. So when Paul emphasizes that "the signs and 
wonders of the apostle" were performed among them, both he and the Judaizers as 
Jews can only have had in mind miracles of revelation in the strictest sense of the 
word. Paul's use of this biblical catchword simply puts him in line with Moses and his 
miracles. He wants to be certified as the objective messenger of God by his own 
miracles before the church and the Judaizers, as Moses was before the Israelites and 
the Egyptians. A Jew of that time could not understand signs and wonders as anything 
else (Apost. 7, 36). The rest of the New Testament also understands signs and 
wonders as unambiguous miracles in the strictest sense of the word (Matth. 24, 24; 
Apost. 2, 19. 20). The same expression is also used to describe the miracles of Jesus 
in the 
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The same is used in the whole New Testament (Joh. 4, 48; Apost. 2, 22). And the book of 
Acts leaves no doubt that the signs and wonders of the apostles were on the same level as 
the miracles of Jesus (Acts 4, 30. 31; 5, 12-16). 

In the four letters mentioned Paul speaks of the miracles in the apostolic church, his 
own as well as those of the other apostles, as something natural and generally known. - 
Perhaps even more clearly in favor of the miracles of the apostolic age are the testimonies 
of 1 Corinthians and Galatians. When Paul wrote these two letters in 53, miracles were still 
going on in both churches. He speaks of them as something that was quite familiar and 
natural to both parts. In 1 Corinthians he gives detailed instructions about these miracles in 
three chapters (12-14). In the Epistle to the Galatians the apostle refers to those miracles 
that were still going on in the church at the time of the writing of this epistle to prove the 
correctness of his gospel. Gal. 3, 5 says: "Who then hath given you the Spirit, and wrought 
miracles among you; is it of the works of the law, or of the power of faith?" In the Epistle to 
the Romans (15, 18. 19) Paul says: that Christ worked through him by "word and wetk, in 
the power of signs and wonders, in the power of the Spirit." The four main epistles of Paul 
prove that not only Paul, but all the apostles claimed to be miracle workers. Paul writes 
about this in 2 Cor. 12, 11. 12: "| have not been inferior to the "extra apostles" in anything, 
even though | am nothing. For the signs of the apostle were wrought among you in all 
perseverance, in signs and wonders and mighty deeds." The Judaizers had pitted the 
primitive apostles against Paul as the actual, true apostles. "Paul," they said, "never walked 
with the Lord, consequently he is no apostle at all." To this Paul replies, "Yet | have wrought 
the signs of the apostle among you in signs and wonders and mighty deeds." We see from 
the "of" that the early church did not allow any personality to be considered an apostle whom 
God did not authenticate by miracles. Furthermore, if only Paul had claimed to be a miracle 
worker among the apostles, then Paul would have been the "extra apostle. It would have 
been impossible for the Judaizers to confront Paul with the original apostles as the only true 
apostles. Paul could and had to know if the original apostles did miracles. He tells Gal. 1, 
18-20: "After three years [in the year 33 according to Harnack's calculation] | went up to 
Jerusalem to get to know Cephas and stayed with him for fifteen days. But | saw no other 
apostle but James, the brother of the Lord. What | write unto you, behold, it is in the sight 
of God, that | lie not." But if Paul remained for fifteen days casually in the family of the 
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If Peter was in this unique time, he needed to know if Peter claimed to have done 
miracles. Paul also met with Peter twice later, in Jerusalem and Antioch, to discuss 
principles (Gal. 2, 1-14). It is therefore historically provable that all the apostles of 
Jesus Christ claimed to be miracle workers. - We will briefly summarize our findings 
so far: Four documents in the New Testament have been admitted to be directly 
apostolic even by the most learned, astute, and ill-willed opponents of the Gospel at 
all times. They are occasional epistles, which were written out of time for time, without 
any tendentious calculation. And the testimony of at least three of these documents 
is unanimous and overwhelming in favor of miracles. These letters were written in 
two cases while the miracles were still continuing, and in the third case very soon 
after their occurrence. These miracles finally took place under such circumstances 
that their falsity should have been discovered. The well-known hypothesis of legend 
and myth, which opponents have attempted to apply to the Gospel miracles with 
much skill and outward success, fails utterly in the case of this class of miracles. The 
miracles of the apostle were not, after all, distinguished from third or fourth mouths 
only after a prolonged oral tradition, but the miracle-worker himself recorded them in 
writing during and immediately after their occurrence. And this recorder was one of 
the most morally pure characters in the history of the world. No historical event can 
be witnessed to more brilliantly than the miracles of the Apostle Paul. They have for 
themselves the utmost degree of certainty that historical science can ever attain. 

The central miracle of Christianity, the bodily resurrection of Jesus from the 
dead, is testified to just as perfectly as the apostles’ miracles, and by many witnesses. 
- D. Torrey says: "The resurrection of JEsu is in more than one respect the most 
important historical fact. By it is decided the victory of faith and the defeat of unbelief. 
If it can be proved with -historical certainty that JEsus rose from the dead, the gospel 
rests on unshakable foundation. Every essential doctrine of the gospel is included in 
the resurrection. By it it stands or falls. Thinking doubters and unbelievers are aware 
of this. An eminent sceptic has recently expressed himself to the effect that it is a 
useless waste of time to discuss the possibility of the other miracles. The essential 
question is this: Did JEsus rise from the dead? If yes, then it is easy to believe the 
other miracles. If no, then the rest of the miracles fall away with it." Now as to the 
number of witnesses, the miracle of JEsu's resurrection is witnessed first by the 
apostle Paul in all his acknowledged genuine four main epistles often and 
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in an unambiguous manner. He mentions them in the Epistle to the Romans, 1, 4; 4, 24. 25; 
6, 4. 5; 7, 4; 8, 11; 8, 34; 10, 9; 14, 9; further in 1 Corinthians, 6, 14 and 15, 1-58; further in 
2 Corinthians, 4, 14; 5, 15; finally in Galatians, 1, 1. Among all these passages, 1 Cor. 15, 
3-9 is the most important. There Paul writes: "| have delivered unto you under the chief 
articles (év apa@toic), which are 

| also received, that Christ died for our sins, according to the scriptures; and that he was 
buried; and that he was raised again the third day, according to the scriptures; and that he 
appeared unto Cephas, and then unto the twelve. After this he appeared to more than five 
hundred brethren at once, most of whom are left [still alive] until now, but some have fallen 
asleep [already died]. After this he appeared to James, and then to the apostles to all. But 
last of all, as it were to him that was born amiss, he appeared also unto me." So Paul lists 
here at least 514 witnesses to the resurrection of JEsu. Among them are all the original 
apostles. 

One of the most certain historical facts is that Paul and all the apostles were firmly 
convinced that they had seen Jesus as the bodily risen Lord after His execution. - In his first 
Epistle to the Corinthians (15:3), Paul expressly assures the church that he is only 
reproducing what he himself was able to learn about the appearances of the Risen One in 
the circle of the primitive apostles: "| have delivered to you under the main articles what | 
also received." Paul confessed to have been converted by an appearance of JEsu (Gal. 
1:11-16). His conversion caused the greatest stir among Jews and Christians at that time. 
When Paul stayed with Peter in Jerusalem for half a month (Gal. 1, 18-20), both apostles 
had to talk about the conversion of Paul and its cause, the resurrection of Jesus. Paul could, 
yes, had to know from Peter's own mouth, if Peter and the original apostles also claimed to 
have seen the Risen Lord. - The original apostles had also examined and approved the 
gospel of the apostle Paul. Paul writes about this in Gal. 2, 1. 2: "After fourteen years [that 
is in the year 47 according to Harnack's calculation] | went up again to Jerusalem with 
Barnabas and also took Titus with me. But | went up in consequence of a revelation, and set 
before them the gospel which | preached among the Gentiles, and in particular to them that 
were esteemed" (namely, to Peter, John, and James, according to Gal. 2:9). And the result 
then was this: The original apostles gave Paul the "hand of fellowship" (Gal. 2, 9). If only 
Paul had preached the resurrection of Jesus, it would have been obvious. The resurrection 
was part of the main content of "his" gospel (cf. 
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1 Cor. 15, 14-19). Neither would he have been able to acknowledge the original 
apostles nor would they have been able to acknowledge him as a brother (Gal. 1, 8. 
9; Rom. 16, 17. 18). He could not have written about the resurrection to the Corinthian 
church: "Be it me, be it those" (the original apostles), "so we preach and so you 
believed" (1 Cor. 15, 11). All other New Testament writings present the original 
apostles as united in their belief in the resurrection of Jesus. Even the most radical 
critics, such as David Friedrich StrauB, have not dared to deny these facts. True, in 
his "Old and New Faith" he calls the resurrection of JEsu a "world-historical humbug." 
But he nevertheless admits in the same chapter to the apostles "their honest 
conviction that they had really seen and spoken with the Risen One." We have, then, 
for the resurrection of JEsu, a great number of witnesses, who, singly, and also with 
others, saw him not once, but at least six times, in longer or shorter intervals. Some 
among them even saw him several times. He was quite thoroughly known to at least 
twelve of these witnesses in person. Even his own bodily brother, James, was among 
the witnesses. So there could be no confusion. It is also worth noting that Paul 
explicitly names the authoritative witnesses before a church in which one party 
disputed the objective accuracy of this testimony (1 Cor. 15:12). It was therefore easy 
for this party to verify the reliability of the apostle's statements. So the opponent must 
first admit that the number of witnesses for the resurrection of JEsu is quite sufficient. 
And these witnesses, with their assertion of the resurrection of JEsu, by no means 
merely wanted to express their subjective conviction that JEsus, in spite of his 
execution, still lived on as a blessed spirit. Such a claim would not have been 
surprising to the Greeks in the Corinthian church. It would simply have been a 
religious commonplace to them that no one would have disputed because the 
idealistic Greek philosophy of a Socrates and Plato taught the same thing. It would 
have been the very view which that party in Corinth held. The members of that party, 
like all classical Hellenism, had grown up in a dualistic disregard for corporeality. They 
regarded the body, in true Greek fashion, as a "dungeon" of the soul. Of course, they 
did not deny that JEsus did not abide in death. They believed, of course, that he lived 
eternally as a "transfigured" spirit. Philosophically offensive to them in the apostolic 
proclamation was only the "sensual" miracle of the resurrection, that is, the 
reanimation of the corpse of JEsu. So already at that time they represented the thesis 
of "modern" theology against Paul. In contrast to these false teachers Paul 
understands the resurrection of the body of Jesus, not the resurrection of the body of 
Jesus. 
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a visionary seeing of Jesus. 1 Cor. 9, 1 Paul writes: "Am | not an apostle? Have | not seen 
Jesus our Lord?" Paul, according to the whole context of his letter, wants to have seen JEsus 
exactly as the primal apostles did, that is, in His physicality. With the fact that he also "saw" 
JEsus, he wants to prove to the Judaistic attacks that he was on the same level as the primal 
apostles. If he had only claimed to have seen JEsus "visionary", then this seeing would not 
be on the same level as the seeing of JEsu by the original apostles, who had walked with 
JEsus. His conclusion from this "seeing" would then be invalid. The prophetic-realistic 
worldview of Jesus and his apostles collided here in Corinth for the first time with the Greek- 
idealistic worldview of classical Hellenism. This produced the false doctrine in the church at 
Corinth. The content of our testimony is as follows: Jesus appeared to the disciples after His 
death, clothed in His former body. 

These witnesses of the resurrection of Jesus were close enough in time to be fully 
informed and had no other interest than to confess the truth. - Paul wrote those four great 
letters already 23 to 24 years after the resurrection. It is a time which separates the man in 
his prime from his university days. We can even go back four years. Paul writes in 1 Cor. 15, 
1 that he already proclaimed the resurrection of Jesus to the Corinthians during his first stay 
in Corinth, that is in the year 49. After that there are only nineteen years between the 
resurrection and its written testimony by Paul. Every mother still easily recalls the birth of her 
first son, which took place nineteen years ago. But the resurrection of JEsu was an event of 
a still different nature. It stirred every fibre in the brain of him who experienced it. It cost the 
one who believed it his whole existence. It brought tremendous excitement and upheaval 
wherever it was proclaimed. Those who are worthy to experience something like this do not 
forget it for the rest of their lives, let alone in nineteen years. To this end, the apostles 
proclaimed this event almost daily during all those nineteen years. They stood trial because 
of it, they made many journeys because of it. They mentioned it often in their letters and in 
many private conversations. They had to defend it again and again against the objections of 
unbelievers. Every hypothesis of myth and legend therefore fails in the face of the 
resurrection. The resurrection did not have to pass through a long period of oral tradition 
before it was recorded in writing. Rather, we know of it through the direct testimony of the 
first and best eyewitnesses. Psychologically, therefore, we understand very well the step of 
denial taken by those Dutch critics who also question the authenticity of these four great 
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Pauline letters have tried to deny. A determined enemy of the gospel, who wishes to 
save a semblance of scholarship for his unbelief, has indeed no other way out. And the 
character of all these witnesses was ethically sound. No noble opponent of the gospel 
has ever denied this. They demonstrably pursued no worldly, personal interests in their 
claim that JEsus had risen from the dead. The cross of Golgotha was then standing 
blood-red and gloomy in awful vividness immediately before their eyes. It prophesied 
to them from the beginning what they had to expect with their proclamation of the 
resurrection of JEsu. But the apostles still let themselves be hounded back and forth 
for decades and finally slaughtered like sheep for the sake of their faith in the 
resurrection. (Rom. 8:35, 36; 2 Cor. I1:23-33; 1 Cor. 4:9-13; 15:30-32). Their claim that 
JEsus had risen from the dead cost them everything dear to man: home and comfort, 
church and dogma, bread and career, friendship and the respect of men. They gained 
nothing by their claim but the good pleasure of their risen Master. They could not, 
therefore, be impostors. 

Also these witnesses of the resurrection of Jesus had enough education and 
judgment not to be deceived. - The theological freethinker denies the Messianity and 
Sonship of JEsu. But he likes to celebrate JEsus as the greatest judge of men, 
pedagogue and teacher, who had seen through the nature of men and things like no 
other. But if JEsus was really the great judge of men, to which the liberal theology 
makes him, then he also chose in the primal apostles suitable witnesses and helpers. 
Conversely: If the primitive apostles imagined the resurrection of JEsu, then JEsus was 
everything else but a connoisseur of men. Then, in incomprehensible shortsightedness, 
he chose the most useless and unsober men in Israel to be the bearers of his gospel. 
JEsus devoted himself day and night for years to the education of the primitive apostles 
for their future unique profession. They were, as no man after them had ever been, 
under his strong, personal, and lasting influence. If Jesus was really a pedagogical 
genius of the highest order, as his opponents maintain, he achieved his pedagogical 
masterpiece in the education of his disciples for their world- and eternity-spanning 
profession. Conversely, if the primitive apostles lost their heads and all sound judgment 
immediately after the death of the Master, so that they could claim in all seriousness, 
for no reason, to the end of their lives, that they had not only spoken bodily with JEsus 
after his death, but had even "eaten and drunk," JEsus was everything else but a 
pedagogue and teacher of mankind. If the primitive apostles were mistaken about the 
resurrection of JEsu, their conceit falls crushingly upon their Master. The apostolic 
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The proclamation of the resurrection of Jesus drives every clear and sincere thinker to 
an inexorable decision: either it is the greatest fact in the history of the world, in which 
case we have to do in Jesus with the Son of God and in his apostles with the messengers 
of the living God; or it was based on a self-deception of the "apostles," in which case 
Jesus was not even a mediocre rabbi and his disciples were enthusiasts whose lack of 
criticism bordered on madness. Assuming the latter to be the case, how then could these 
half-crazy romantics, in whose sick thinking dream and reality collided without criticism, 
create a book which, like no other, exudes the spirit of detached classicism, 
indestructible originality, and the most wonderful, ethical maturity? From a purely formal 
point of view, the New Testament contains the most powerful tragedy in world literature, 
according to the opponents of Christianity a poetry which the first disciples are said to 
have created "unconsciously". The "ideal" Rabbi of Nazareth is said to have served as 
a model for them no differently than, say, the historical Odhsseus did for Homer. 
Assuming this to be true, how then could men who were devoid of any sense of reality 
and common sense create a poetry that represents a religious and moral cultural power 
of the highest order? They could do it at most by a miracle which, by its 
unreasonableness, would surpass all the miracles of the Bible. One might as well assert 
that an idiot wrote Faust or a cretin wrote the Critique of Pure Reason. If, on the other 
hand, we suppose with us that the first disciples were stooges who faithfully reported 
according to nature without any addition of their own spirit, then every difficulty falls away 
with it. So far as we know the apostles from the Gospels and from their own epistles, 
they were not sick mystics. John and Peter were handy fishermen who could embroider 
nets and scrub a deck with a scrubbing brush. Matthew was a Jewish tax collector. 
Thomas was a skeptical, relentlessly realistic nature (John 20:24, 25). Such people of 
the people and practice are not easily given to pipe dreams. They were not hallucinating 
nuns who had their nervous systems shattered by fasting, scourging, and idleness. They 
were all men in the midst of life. Their piety does not bear the hysterical features of 
monastic mysticism. Paul was a keen thinker, not an exuberant poet. His letters show 
us no trace of a fanciful tendency to miracle poetry. They do not even mention - apart 
from the resurrection - the miracles of JEsu. All the apostles knew at last that they would 
probably have to die if they proclaimed the resurrection of JEsu. But one only dies for a 
thing of whose reality one has carefully and thoroughly convinced himself beforehand. 
Completely out of the question is the assumption that the rock-solid vital 
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The opponents of Christianity say: "We do not deny the apostles their honest 
subjective conviction that they really saw Jesus as bodily risen after his death. - The 
opponents of Christianity say: "We do not deny the apostles their honest, subjective 
conviction that they really believe to have seen Jesus after his death as bodily risen. 
But the objective reality of the resurrection of Jesus does not follow from this. This 
subjective fact of consciousness could have arisen in the disciples in two ways: 1. 
through a real, objective appearance of the Risen One; 2. through a mere hallucination 
(illusion of the senses), to which no historical, objective reality corresponded. The 
hallucinating sick man is in some respects like the dreaming healthy man. Like the 
latter, he takes the images of his delusions for objective reality. He believes that he 
sees them spatially outside himself. That fact of consciousness has now, in our 
opinion, come about merely through such a hallucination in the disciples." To this we 
reply: But the hallucinating sick man resembles the dreaming healthy man in another 
respect. For the dreamer awakes after a time. He then suddenly realizes that his whole 
colorful world was only a dream. The self-deception of the hallucinating person also 
lasts only as long as his seizure lasts. As soon as the seizure is over, the sick person 
suddenly realizes that he has been under the alp of a delusion. At best, therefore, the 
hallucination hypothesis of the opponents could explain the origin of the belief in the 
resurrection in the first days immediately after the execution of JEsu. But the 
supposedly exhausted nerves of the disciples must, after all, have gradually recovered 
after the first fright. As soon as the attack was over, however, the apostles had to 
recognize that they had only fallen victim to a delusion. The modern lunatic physician 
demands from the healed person recognition of illness as the mark of his recovery. 
We can now prove from 1 Corinthians (15:1-8) that the early church, twenty-three 
years after the resurrection, still held fast to their conviction that they had seen Jesus 
as the risen Lord. If the opponents really want to explain this conviction of the first 
disciples, which lasted for decades, in a psychologically satisfactory way with their 
hallucination hypothesis, then they must assume that this hallucination was still going 
on at the time when Paul wrote his letter to the 1 Corinthians. They must then in all 
seriousness assert that at least five hundred and fourteen persons hallucinated one 
and the same delusion incessantly for at least twenty-three years. This primitive 
congregation, which has always served as a religious model for the following 
centuries, must then have consisted almost entirely of permanently insane people. But 
if those five hundred and fourteen witnesses were not permanently insane, they could 
and must have known whether they had really seen Jesus twenty-three years ago or 
not. 
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Paul knows exactly the difference between visionary states of soul and objectively 
real events, like the appearance of the risen Lord, which only happened to him once, 
and of which he was fully aware of the religious-moral meaning. - The apostles 
demonstrably possessed sufficient practice and experience to distinguish their visionary 
states of soul from the appearance of real, objective things. We can prove this from the 
acknowledged genuine letters of the apostle Paul. Paul writes 2 Cor. 12:1-4, "I will come 
upon visions and revelations of the Lord. | know a man in Christ, who fourteen years 
ago [that is, as early as 39 A.D.] - | do not know: in the body or out of the body (God 
knows) - was caught up to the third heaven. And | know of the same man that he was 
caught up - in the body or out of the body, | know not (God knows) - into Paradise, and 
heard unspeakable words, which no man may render." The point of all attacks against 
the reality of the resurrection is wont to be directed against its chief witness, Paul. We 
can now prove from the above passage that Paul possessed a clear self-judgment of 
his visionary states at least nine years after the resurrection. According to the above 
passage, he already made a clear distinction between his frequent visions and the one- 
time, objective appearance of the Risen One. He also made an essential distinction 
between the two in his public preaching: he considered it his duty to keep silent about 
the content of his visions (2 Cor. 12:4), while he made the unique fact of the resurrection 
the focus of his preaching (Rom. 10:9; 1 Cor. 15:3-11). It is not likely, therefore, that a 
man of so much conscious self-criticism should have been mistaken then about the 
appearance of the Risen Lord. - We have seen before that the hallucination hypothesis 
can at best only be considered as an explanation of the persistent conviction of the first 
disciples, if we suppose at the same time that the hallucinations of which the Risen One 
was the content were always repeated for decades. But the fact is that the bodily 
appearances of the Risen One suddenly ceased with Paul's conversion, that is, after a 
short time and then forever. Paul writes (1 Cor. 15, 8) explicitly: "at the last of all - as it 
were to the one who was born wrong - He also appeared to me". Also in the book of 
Acts three visions are mentioned where Jesus appeared to the apostle Paul: in Corinth 
(18, 9), in the temple (22, 17-21) and in the castle of Jerusalem (23, 11). But the apostle 
was clear that he was dealing with visions and not with bodily appearances of JEsu. 
The first one took place "at night in the vision", the second one "in rapture", the third one 
"in the night". The more often the apostle had visionary states, the more he had to be 
able to understand what he had seen in his visions. 
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his sensual observations in the perceptual world of sober reality. Therefore Paul always 
distinguished the physical appearances of Jesus before the disciples and before 
Damascus from his visionary experiences. The latter closed to him once and for all with 
his Damascus experience. The latter, on the other hand, continued. Both belonged to 
fundamentally different categories. The hallucination hypothesis, therefore, does not 
explain precisely what is important here, namely, how the disciples could still hold to 
this faith with fullest conviction after twenty-three years, when the "hallucinations" had 
demonstrably long since ceased. And just as the apostles knew how to distinguish 
visions and hallucinations from objective occurrences, so they were clearly aware of 
the full factual, moral, and religious implications of their assertion. Paul confesses 1 
Cor. 15, 14. 15 in the name of his fellow apostles: "If Christ has not been raised, then 
our preaching is also futile, but your faith is also futile. But we [apostles] are also found 
to be false witnesses of God, because we testified concerning God that he raised up 
Christ, whom he did not raise up." The possibility of self-deception, therefore, was 
hereafter quite excluded for the apostles. If Christ did not really rise from the dead, 
then, according to their self-judgment, the apostles were false teachers from the factual 
point of view, and deceivers from the moral point of view. All they had to do was to 
open the tomb in which they had laid the body of Jesus 36 hours ago, or even years 
ago, in order to convince themselves of their possible self-deception. Had they not 
done this, they would have negligently and recklessly trumpeted into the world an 
assertion the implications of which they knew in every respect. They would be morally 
inexcusable. Such rapturous councils of confusion do not become world reformers on 
the grandest scale. They can bring temporary exhilaration, but not, as the apostles did, 
power and new life for all time to a dying and degenerate world. 

The belief in the bodily resurrection of Jesus did not correspond to the thinking 
or the mood of the apostles at that time and can therefore not be explained. - The 
apostles had grown up in the Pharisaic dogmatics. This taught the general resurrection 
of all the dead at the coming of the Messiah. But the resurrection of an individual from 
the dead in the meantime was a foreign thought to them (cf. Joh. 11, 23-25; 20, 9; 
Mark. 9, 10). When Moses and Elijah appeared to the disciples on the mountain (Matth. 
17, 1-9), it did not occur to any of them that these could already be resurrected. It was 
only a "vision" (Matth. 17, 9). Therefore they did not expect the resurrection of Jesus 
(Luk. 24, 25-27). When Mary Magdalene saw the risen one, she thought it was the 
gardener - a sign that she was 
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expected to see anyone else but Jesus. They did not even think about the possibility of 
His resurrection. Otherwise the women could not have gone to His tomb on Easter 
morning to embalm His body (Mark. 16, 1. 2). Even more, all of them were suspicious of 
the first message of the resurrection, one even sharply rejected it (Joh. 20, 24. 25). Even 
though Jesus had foretold His resurrection in unmistakable words, they could not find 
themselves in this thought even after His resurrection (Mark. 16, 14), it was so strange 
to them. At first they saw it as "a fairy tale" (Luk. 24, 11). - The belief in the resurrection 
of Jesus had no connection to the mood of the disciples at that time. We can observe 
their mood shortly before and shortly after the crucifixion most clearly in the most 
prominent personality of the primitive circle, in Peter. Peter was quite a different person 
just before the crucifixion than he was just after it. Before the crucifixion Peter was so 
cowardly and despondent that he was afraid of a servant girl and denied his Master with 
perjury (Luk 22, 55-60). Shortly after the execution of Jesus we see this same Peter full 
of flaming joy and victory. He testifies like a lion to the murderers of his master Jesus as 
Lord and Messiah (Apost. 2, 14-36). How can this sudden change, which caused the 
greatest revolution in the history of religion, be explained in terms of historical 
psychology? The death of JEsu cannot possibly give this explanation. It could only 
increase the dejection of the primitive circle to the point of desolate hopelessness. Nor 
would mere self-reflection have been able to conjure up this sudden change of mood 
and character. According to all the laws of psychology, something must have entered 
into the life of the early church from without, which sufficiently explains this striking and 
successful turn. He who accepts the resurrection of JEsu finds no further difficulty in the 
psychology of history. But he who denies it faces an insoluble riddle at the decisive 
turning-point of history. Our chief witness at last, the apostle Paul, had not the slightest 
inclination for the gospel until, by a sudden appearance of JEsu, he became its disciple. 
He had been an enthusiastic adherent of Rabbinism, in whose worldly calling he had 
believed with all the ardor of his Oriental soul. JEsus and his gospel were diametrically 
opposed to his Jewish particularistic, Pharisaic legalistic thinking. He was the personified 
hatred of the Jewry of that time against the resurrection of JEsu. According to his own 
confession (Gal. 1, 13-17) he was on his way to Damascus where he wanted to 
persecute the disciples of the risen Lord when he was forcibly taken out of the axis of his 
thinking and will by an appearance of Jesus. 
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was thrown out. He would have flung this appearance of Jesus from him as a satanic 
temptation with his own iron willpower, if it had been possible. Everything in him had to 
resist it. He knew that his previous friends would not acknowledge her reality. It cost 
him a miserable public recantation, the enmity of his dearly loved full, a life of privation 
and homelessness, and finally an agonizing martyrdom. Paul was keen enough to 
survey at a glance all these consequences. If, nevertheless, he acknowledged the 
reality of this manifestation of Jesus, there is only one explanation left: it was so tangible 
to the senses that there was no way out for him. The Pharisee Saul was struck by it as 
by lightning on the open highway. To sum up, then, we say: the hysterical hallucinator 
is wont to see only what he expects, fears, or loves. His delusions are ghostly mirages 
of his morbidly excited interior. But the apostles saw appearances of Jesus which were 
wholly outside their dogmatism, mood, and expectation. They received them at first with 
suspicion. This is the basic difference between the two kinds of appearances. 

The resurrection of Jesus took place under such circumstances that the 
discovery of its possible untruth could not have been avoided. - The trial of Jesus was 
the greatest sensational trial of Israel. A whole nation took part in it with the most 
passionate excitement. It seemed to have ended forever with the execution of the 
accused. Suddenly the apostles came forward publicly with their proclamation of the 
resurrection of JEsu. This political move by the Messiah's party again challenged the 
victory the government had just won. It conjured up a new, passionate excitement over 
the whole plenum. It was a solemn, public indictment of the leading men of Israel. This 
surpassed in gravity of its contents all the charges which JEsus had brought against 
Rabbinism in his lifetime. It indirectly accused the highest authority of Israel of a crime 
the awfulness of which a Jew's brain could not conceive at all: the murder of the 
Messiah. The Pharisees and scribes had, therefore, the highest interest in publicly 
opposing this moral assassination of the Messiah party: they had to prove that the 
apostles were either impostors or madmen. This proof would have been very easy for 
them to make if JEsus had not really risen. Consider how favorable the circumstances 
were to them: the chief priests and Pharisees recognized from the first the importance 
of JEsu's body. They therefore took protective measures to safeguard it. The loss of 
JEsu's body was also immediately noticed by them (Matth. 27, 62-66; 28, 11-15). The 
apostles also soon challenged the claim that JEsus had risen from the dead. 
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after his execution, and in fact at the same place where the execution had taken place. After 
five years such a claim, which would have been made in Corinth, would have been more 
difficult to control. But Paul reports in 1 Cor. 15, 4 that Jesus rose again on the third day after 
His execution. The Pharisees would only have had to carry the body of Jesus in a solemn 
procession through the streets of Jerusalem or have it publicly displayed on Golgotha. Then 
the mischief of the apostolic proclamation of the resurrection of JEsu would have been 
proved forever to every sensible person. Why did not the Pharisees and scribes do this? He, 
therefore, who denies the reality of the resurrection of JEsu, and puts the hallucination 
hypothesis in its place, must suppose that not only the apostles and the whole primitive 
church, but also the high council, and all the Pharisees and scribes of Israel, suddenly lost 
their reason at that time, and that the critic alone retained his. We ask the opponents, Where 
is the body of JEsu? The Pharisees said, The disciples of JEsu stole it (Matt. 27:62-66; 
28:11-15). But then the apostles would have been conscious deceivers. How could they as 
such have proclaimed a religion in which all is holiness and renunciation? How could they 
have become martyrs for this deception? (1 Cor. 15:30-32). But the Pharisees could not 
have stolen the body of JEsu; they would have given thousands of pieces of silver if they 
could have got hold of it at that time. Only a very disinterested person could have taken it 
away unsuspectingly and taken it somewhere else. First of all, this is very improbable. No 
Jew touched a corpse unless it was really necessary, because he would have contaminated 
himself. But suppose someone had nevertheless, for some unknown reason, carried away 
the body of JEsu. Then this third person should have learned afterwards about the unique, 
ecclesiastical significance of his action. The question of the resurrection of Jesus excited all 
Israel for the next forty years. It divided Judaism into two hostile camps. So all he had to do 
was say a word and produce the body of JEsu, and he could have made a fortune. He had 
no reason to be silent. On the contrary, he had every inducement to speak. If by some 
accident the authorities had afterwards come to know of his action, and he had concealed 
it, he would have come under their worst suspicion. So also this evasion of the opponents is 
a step of despair. Still more unfortunate is the assertion that Jesus was not really dead when 
he was taken down from the cross, but that he suddenly awoke from his convulsion in his 
tomb, and that the disciples believed that he had been raised from the dead. 
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First of all, it is not likely that his bitter enemies would let Jesus down from the cross 
alive. But even if JEsus had really awakened from his dead faintness after his removal 
from the cross. Then just consider his physical condition. His forehead was pierced with 
the thorns of the crown of thorns. He was bleeding on both hands and feet from wounds 
where the weight of his body had tugged for many hours. His side was pierced by a 
lance thrust. The flesh hung down his back in shreds from the terrible scourging. If his 
coming up had been at all possible, he would at any rate have required months of 
painful care. How could this helpless cripple, who, at best, after months, supported by 
his disciples in his back and under both arms, have dragged himself with difficulty from 
his bed to the washstand, have made on the disciples during all this time the impression 
of the victor over death and the grave!? How could they have worshipped this unhappy 
invalid as the Prince of Life?! The disciples could not have thought of this idea at all, 
even if they had been such unjudging fools. And had they really thought of it, JEsus 
should have noticed it and informed them of their error. Had he not done so, he would 
have become a deceiver himself. He, therefore, who would hold to this windy 
hypothesis of suspended animation and think it logical, would have to declare the 
apostles to have been idiots, and JEsus to have been an impostor. And he would finally 
have to prove where JEsus had kept himself hidden undiscovered during the whole 
period that followed, when the apostles proclaimed his resurrection in Israel, and thus 
publicly called upon all their fellow-citizens to search for his person and whereabouts. 
If, on the other hand, JEsus really did rise from the dead, then everything is 
psychologically transparent to exact historical research. In the other case it remains 
incomprehensible where the body of JEsu or JEsus himself has remained. 

The falsity of the apostolic testimony of the resurrection of Jesus would be a 
greater miracle than its truth. - If the resurrection of JEsu was a conceit of his first 
disciples, this self-deception was itself a miracle. A miracle first as to its origin. The 
resurrection of JEsu was a phenomenon easily ascertained. When in history have 514 
men of the character and moral judgment of the apostles ever often and independently 
deceived themselves in this gross manner? When did ever two leaders of two great, 
passionately warring, historical currents, like Saul and Peter, become one in the same 
delusion? Certainly it happens that hysterical visionaries, inwardly sympathizing with 
each other, suggest their delusions to each other. But this very condition of inward 
sympathy was not present here. They can also have a judgmental 
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loose crowd fanatize for a while. But such a process of disease soon progresses. New 
and different delusions soon displace the first common and fundamental one in the minds 
of the leading false teachers. Such insane fanatics therefore soon disintegrate among 
themselves again. Finally they are revealed as madmen even before the masses who at 
first marveled at the unheard-of in them. But where, after twenty-three years, could ever 
514 witnesses unitedly and unanimously testify, with all other great individual differences, 
to an event which was based merely on a crude self-deception? And this under the ever- 
growing opposition of an environment as skeptical as it was spiteful? Do not forget that 
there were serious personal tensions even among the apostles (Gal. 2, 11-14). How could 
the self-deception of such a motley group of witnesses be maintained for twenty-three 
years under these circumstances? Would not at least the more sensible have become 
sensible again in this long time? Would there not then have been a division in this crowd 
of witnesses? If the resurrection of Jesus was a conceit, this persistent and closed conceit 
stands unique in history. It was then itself a - miracle. - This self-deception would further 
be a miracle as to its historical effect. To the Jew a crucified Messiah was such a 
contradiction in terms as a square circle is to the mathematician. Only that strange 
"conceit" of the apostles, that they had bodily seen the dead JEsus after his execution, 
and had even received fundamental commands from him, gave them the moral courage 
to proclaim to the world an executed criminal as the Son of God. Without that "self- 
deception" the gospel would have been buried with JEsus. It would never have become 
the greatest spiritual factor in the history of the world. Thus, the whole historical success 
of the Gospel rests ultimately on that "self-deception." In what does this historical success 
consist? Jesus now rules a spiritual kingdom which, according to its name, embraces the 
third part of all the inhabitants of the globe. It has, in all centuries, "set more feathers a- 
flutter for and against itself, furnished more subjects for sermons, speeches, treatises, 
learned books, works of art, and hymns of praise, than the whole multitude of the great 
men of old and new ages." It has inwardly determined the course of religious and cultural 
history in the civilized world for the last two millennia. It has impregnated even its bitterest 
opponents more deeply than they care to admit. The Gospel has always been recognized 
by only a few in every age, and even more rarely proclaimed clearly. But where it has 
been truly preached, it has poured forth new life, peace, moral uplift, and cultural progress 
into the moral mustiness of mankind. Thousands in all ages have 
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and tongues, often after lifelong wanderings, confessed to have discovered the truth 
in him. This unique and still growing success of the gospel rests on the resurrection of 
Jesus. If it had been a self-deception of the apostles, error would have produced new 
life, peace, moral upswing and cultural progress for millennia. Truth, on the other hand, 
would have resulted in religious rot, despair, moral degeneracy, and cultural decline 
throughout this time. As yet this "truth" has not been able to present itself in a 
completely pure form. But the philosophical miserabilism of a Schopenhauer, the 
ethical madness of a Nietzsche, the communist radicalism of a Bebel and the swarm- 
spiritual sensuality of an Ellen Key give us an inkling of what we have to expect once 
"truth" has finally triumphed over "error". If the resurrection of JEsu was a self- 
deception of the apostles, then for almost two millennia death has produced life and 
life has produced death. Unbelief, therefore, does nothing but substitute for the unique 
and reasonable miracle of JEsu's resurrection this new, nonsensical miracle, repeated 
a million times. But the freethinker, in order to hold this desperate position, must resort 
to still more desperate means. First, he must declare the great, holy, and approved 
benefactors of mankind - the apostles - to be half-crazed enthusiasts. Further, in doing 
so, unbelief must make use of a method which, in its consequence, abolishes the 
whole science of history. For as soon as it is first admitted in principle that 514 
witnesses could in good faith repeatedly be grossly deceived by the character and 
judgments of the apostles about so easily ascertainable a phenomenon as the 
resurrection of JEsu, any sophist can easily eliminate every other historical fact 
inconvenient to him by the same method. We must therefore protest, precisely as 
exact historians, against the fact that freethinking of all shades beats history to death 
with its dogmatics. At last unbelief, with its denial of the resurrection of JEsu, deprives 
the implacable thinker of all hope of life. Instead of a divine reality, he makes a 
delusional idea the driving soul of the spiritual development of the last two millennia. 
He thereby decapitates human history. The gospel demands faith. But freethought 
expects its followers to have a true charcoal-burner's faith. 

The proof of the truth of the miracles of Christianity given by the four letters of 
Paul, recognized as genuine even by the most radical critics, is correspondingly 
strengthened by the fact that modern criticism has experienced a great disillusionment, 
in that even the liberal theologians, while still denying the miracles, have been forced 
by the force of facts to recognize the authenticity of the Synoptics, as well as that of 
most of the other writings of the New Testament. 
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ments. - In our previous investigations, we started from the small remnant that even the 
criticism of Strauss and Baur had to leave. Two ages have passed since this criticism. The 
cause of the Gospel now stands, historically speaking, much more favorably than it did 
seventy years ago. Modern criticism has openly admitted the hastiness of that older criticism 
and has already begun its retreat. The leader of Neo-Rationalism, Adols Harnack, in his 
work, "The Chronology of Ancient Christian Literature to Eusebius" | (1897, p.7), already 
quoted several times, is compelled to make the following statement: "There has been a time 
- indeed the great public is still in it - when it was thought necessary to judge the oldest 
Christian literature, including the New Testament, as a tissue of deceptions and falsifications. 
That time is past. For science it was an episode in which it learned much, and after which it 
must forget much. The results of the following investigations go in a reactionary? direction 
still beyond what might be called about the middle state of present criticism. The oldest 
literature of the Church is true and reliable in the main points and in most details, literary 
history considered. In the whole New Testament there is probably only one writing which is 
to be called a pseudonym in the strictest sense of the word, the Second Epistle of Peter." P. 
237 of the same work, Professor Harnack writes: "A time will come-and it is already 
approaching-when little care will be taken to decipher literary-historical problems in the field 
of primitive Christianity, because what can be discerned here at all will have attained general 
recognition-namely, the essential law of tradition, little significant exceptions deducted." We 
need not, then, stop at the four great Pauline epistles. Modern criticism, in contrast to the 
Strauss-Baurian school, which has outlived itself, now admits again, on the whole, the 
historicity of the words of the Lord in the three first Gospels. It only decidedly rejects the 
miracles of Jesus, but not because these were historically worse attested than those. It rather 
rejects them fundamentally, because it thinks from general philosophical considerations that 
miracles are impossible at all. 

If, as shown, the miracles of the apostles and the resurrection of Jesus are historically 
and scientifically proven, then nothing fundamental can be objected to, neither against the 
miracles of Jesus in the Synoptics nor against the authenticity of these writings, because 
they report miracles. - Modern criticism says thus: "The three first Gospels were finally 
distinguished about four decades after the death of Jesus. The recollections of the early 
church of the life of Jesus, therefore, had only a beginning before this written record in our 
Gospels. 
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had to pass through a longer period of oral tradition. In this time they became 
mythically wild, legendarily colored and increased into the miraculous. So we can 
calmly put the miraculous in the Gospels on the account of the historically already 
clouded memory of the early church and critically discard them as legendary 
proliferations without harm to the core words and life picture of Jesus." These critics 
seek to explain early Christianity in purely "natural" terms. That is the secret purpose 
that guides them in making this hypothesis. Suppose even that they could, with a 
semblance of scientificity, critically eliminate the miracles from the first three Gospels. 
Then their attempt to understand primitive Christianity in purely "natural" terms must 
still be regarded as a failure, for their hypothesis fails utterly in the case of the apostles' 
miracles and the resurrection of JEsu. According to the opponents’ own historical 
basis, these are not only handed down to us from the third or fourth mouth, but from 
the miracle-workers and eyewitnesses themselves. The attempt to critically remove 
all Original Christian miracles therefore comes into contradiction with our opponents’ 
own historical basis. The historically brilliant testimony of the apostles' miracles and 
the resurrection of JEsu pierces the opposing position. It means the historiographical 
bankruptcy of theological freethinking. The latter can therefore no longer object in 
principle to the miracles of the first three Gospels. - The first three gospels ascribe 
miracles to the apostles already during the lifetime of the master (Matth. 10, 1-8). The 
miracles of the apostles, which are reliably attested in the four great Pauline epistles, 
give us a historical control of the reliability of at least this part of the first three gospels. 
But this is important because, of the miracles of the first three Gospels, it is the 
Apostles’ miracles that present the greatest difficulty to faith. If only Jesus or only the 
apostles could have performed miracles, we would all be more inclined to attribute 
miraculous activity to Jesus than to the apostles. Since the apostles' miracles are 
certain on the opposing basis, the JEsus miracles are at least probable. This 
conjecture is confirmed by the fact that even the apostles attributed their miracles not 
to the power of their own religiosity, but to their risen Master (Gal. 2:20; 1 Cor. 12:4- 
11; 2 Cor. 3:17; Rom. 15:18, 19). 

He who denies the miracles of Jesus can neither explain the impression of His 
personality on the people nor the faith of the apostles in His Messiahship. - A 
hypothesis is scientifically justified in the degree that it explains in the simplest way 
given facts in an all-round and uniform way. The opposing hypothesis of the critical 
denial of the historicity of the miracles of Jesus in the first three Gospels, however, 
accomplishes the pure opposite of this. It makes in itself a- 
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This is a very simple and psychologically transparent relationship to a_ historically 
inexplicable problem. It is a completely historically proven fact that orthodox Judaism was 
sworn to its Bible shortly before the appearance of Jesus. It believed in the miracles of 
Moses and Elijah reported in the Jewish Bible. It further expected the Messiah promised in 
its Bible. He was thought to be a superhuman being endowed with divine powers. It was 
believed that he would raise the dead sons of Israel and by this miracle of omnipotence 
bring the Gentiles to the worship of Jehovah. Paul characterizes the Judaism of that time 
with the words: "The Jews demand signs", 1 Cor. 1, 22. In such a people JEsus appeared 
with His Messianic claims and recruited from them His apostles and disciples. If JEsus had 
not done miracles, it remains psychologically incomprehensible how he could have brought 
his people into a breath-taking tension for three years with his messianic claims. A Jew in 
those days could not have taken a miracle-less Messiah seriously even for a moment, even 
if he had preached like an angel from heaven. The messianic self-confidence of JEsu 
necessarily demanded the counterweight of his miracles. Otherwise it would have seemed 
ridiculous instead of exciting and overwhelming to the Jewry of that age. Could the Messiah 
be inferior in miraculous activity to a Moses and Elijah? By this logic of even the simplest 
Israelite, the Wonderless JEsus of "modern" theology in that age would have failed from the 
start in his influences. Especially of the primitive apostles a threefold fact is historically 
certain: 1. before and after their conversion to Jesus they were Jews who believed in the 
Scriptures, who lived in the Jewish Bible and took their proofs from it. 2. (2) They took JEsus, 
after their conversion, to be the Messiah of Israel prophesied by Moses and the prophets. 
But this Messiah was to do miracles according to their Bible. They lived with Jesus day and 
night for three years. So they did have to know whether JEsus did miracles or not. Whoever 
denies the miracles in the life of JEsu together with the opponents, cannot understand the 
origin of the faith of the primitive apostles in JEsus as the Messiah in terms of historical 
psychology. If, on the other hand, the miracles of JEsus in the first three Gospels are 
admitted as historical facts, the apostolic belief in the Messiahship of JEsu is at once 
completely explained. The opposing hypothesis, therefore, makes even such certain facts 
as the apostles' belief in JEsus a mystery. It does the opposite of what a legitimate 
hypothesis is supposed to do: it does not explain the dark, on the contrary, it obscures the 
clear. 

A futile evasion is the assertion that the apostles and the people were so carried 
away by their enthusiasm for the mighty personality of JEsu that they were led to a matter- 
of-factly calm examination of the 
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Messiahship of Jesus. - Granted, it would have been that the apostles and the people 
would have been in a mood of enthusiasm, which would have precluded calm 
examination. They would soon have found correction! One, at any rate, made an 
exception to the general drunkenness: it was the unimaginative, coldly calculating 
money-man, Judas Iscariot. There is, as is well known, in no people in the whole 
world anything so critically corrosive as the sagacity of a Jew who flees from the truth. 
Judas, however, was a Jew of this ilk. He had always looked at JEsus and His cause 
from a purely business standpoint. Later he fell away from JEsus altogether when the 
gospel did not pay him enough. If JEsus had not done any real miracles, this 
deficiency would not have remained hidden from a Judas. He would have referred to 
it at the latest after his betrayal, in order to justify his apostasy "biblically", and would 
have made sure that the eyes of the apostles would have opened over this dogmatic 
failure in the appearance of JEsu. Then, furthermore, there were the Pharisees and 
scribes to make up for what they had missed. While the masses were in the white 
heat of fanaticism, the Pharisees were surrounding Jesus for three years with the 
keen eye of hatred. With them there was an excess of the coolest criticism against 
JEsus. They were clear that if JEsus were victorious, they would thereby lose their 
influence over the masses. His overthrow became to them more and more a political 
question of existence. They feared his teachings and hated his person. They looked 
for opportunities to expose him publicly as a false spirit (Mark 12:13). They held official 
meetings to discuss suitable measures to overthrow Him (Luk. 6, 11). If JEsus had 
not really done the miracles prophesied of the Messiah in the Jewish Bible, the 
Pharisees would have noticed this dogmatic deficiency immediately. They would thus 
have had a convenient as well as an obvious and timely handhold for his overthrow. 
They had only to point out, with the Jewish Bible in their hands, this contradiction 
between that Biblical Messiah who was to perform miracles, and this false Messiah 
who could not perform miracles. That would have been more reasonable than 
crucifying Jesus. This way of proving the Scriptures was especially close to them as 
scribes. They were all trained in rabbinical jurisprudence. They were also in the habit 
of taking this path against Jesus in other matters. Yes, Jesus openly challenged them 
to this proof of the Scriptures: He referred to the Jewish Bible in front of all of Israel, 
which testified of Him and His Messiahship (Luk. 4, 21; Joh. 5, 39. 45-47). We ask 
our opponents: How could thousands of the most learned, astute, and spiteful men of 
Israel, under these circumstances, let slip for three years so obvious and deadly a 
weapon against JEsus? There is but one satisfactory answer to this question: JEsus 
just really did the 
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Miracles, which the gospels report about him. If one accepts the historicity of the gospel 
miracles, then the behavior of the Pharisees and scribes is quite understandable in terms 
of historical psychology. Then there is no problem here at all. The opposing hypothesis, 
on the other hand, only artificially creates a problem. And this problem is then, in addition, 
unsolvable. 

If JEsus did not really do the miracles reported by Him in the Synoptics, their 
general spread in the early church is inexplicable already during the lifetime of the 
apostles. - The apostles watched over their churches with the personal love "as a 
nurturing mother tends her own children," 1 Thess. 2, 7. They warned them against 
emerging false doctrines, Acts. 20, 30; Gal. 1, 6. 7; 1 Tim. 4, 7; 6, 20. 21; 2 Tim. 3, 14. 
We also know their judgment on all high-handed additions to the gospel. Paul says, "If 
we also, or an angel from heaven, preach any thing unto you as a gospel, beside that 
which we have preached unto you as a gospel, let him be - accursed," Gal. 1:8. And John 
writes, "Every one that goeth further, and abideth not in the doctrine of Christ, hath not 
God. If any man come to you, and bring not this doctrine, receive him not into your house, 
neither salute him. For whoever greets him participates in his evil works," 2 John 9-11. 
Legendary interpolations could hardly be more harshly condemned. Suppose members 
of the early church had tried to impute the miracles of the first three Gospels to Jesus. 
Then the apostles should have noticed this falsification of history and should have fought 
it immediately. Paul gave the slogan Rom. 16, 17: "But | exhort you to take heed of them 
that cause dissension and offence contrary to the doctrine which ye have learned [of 
course from us apostles], and turn away from them." According to this principle, there 
would have been a fierce battle between the apostles and these fanatical, superstitious 
false teachers with their fictitious miracle reports about Jesus. And then there would have 
to be traces of this fight in the preserved letters. The complete lack of such traces in the 
apostolic letters shows us that the opposing hypothesis is purely made up out of thin air. 
In addition to that there were hundreds of eyewitnesses of the life of Jesus living in the 
churches, 1 Cor. 15, 6. They often changed their homes and churches, so that they were 
spread all over the place. They were also heroes who hated lies and often went to the 
scaffold for the truth. Some of them were morally on the apostolic level, Phil. 3, 15. 17. 
They should have noticed the falsification of history that threatened to change the 
substance of the gospel for all times, even in places where it was hidden from the 
apostles. They should have opposed this new superstition for the sake of their 
conscience. 
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would have to declare publicly. If the opposing hypothesis corresponded to reality, 
then a party of old believers would have formed back and forth in the early churches, 
which would have tried to hold on to the original tradition of the true, miracle-less 
Jesus against the enthusiasts and phantasts. We have a sufficient knowledge of the 
battles of early Christianity; but they all revolved around the law, circumcision, the 
Sabbath, and the food commandments. Nor do we find in any of the New Testament 
writings any trace of such a struggle over the miracles of JEsu's life. The opposing 
hypothesis therefore contradicts both the facts and the analogy of history. 

If the belief of all the apostles, of all the immediate disciples of JEsu, and of the 
whole Christian early church, that JEsus had really done the miracles reported by him 
in the Gospels, had been only a delusion, only an inexplicable stupefaction and 
conceit, it would have been impossible for it to hold up against the testimony of the 
numerous, determined opponents of Christianity outside the church. - The opponents 
say, "The primitive church, together with the apostles and immediate disciples of 
JEsu, was just now as if stupefied by the superstitious delusion of miracles 
concerning the life of JEsu." But then there were other overseers over the churches. 
If the protest had not come from within, it most certainly would have come from 
without. This "miracle myth" was historically completed in the year 70 at the latest; 
for our opponents place the origin of the Gospel of Mark in this year at the latest. So 
there are at most 43 years left for its formation (from 27 to 70 A.D.). We beg to 
observe one thing in this connection: The early church was considered a Jewish sect 
until the destruction of Jerusalem in 70, which usually gained its first members from 
the synagogue. The early church threatened to blow up the synagogue during those 
decades. And the synagogue, for its part, tried to resist them as best it could. The life 
of JEsu was, historically seen, only the prelude and JEsu's execution only the opening 
of this forty-year war of the synagogue against the early church. The early church 
recognized the Jewish Bible as its Holy Scripture; its leaders were all Jews and its 
members largely Jews and former members of the synagogue. On the other hand, it 
was sometimes bloodily persecuted by the synagogues. The leaders of the 
synagogues, the Pharisees and scribes, must therefore have been thoroughly 
informed of all that was going on in the bosom of the early church during those forty 
years in which the "miracle myth" in question may have originated. In the center of 
that struggle, however, stood in these four decades the question of the Messiahship 
of JEsu. And this was proved by the unchristian side with the miracles of JEsu. The 
miracles of the life of Jesus were the main weapon of the unchristian apologetics 
against the synagogue (Acts 2, 22. 24; 10, 36-38; Joh. 20, 30. 31). 
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The Pharisaic polemic had every interest in portraying the miracles of Jesus as the result 
of the superstition and the enthusiasm of the early church. Why did the Pharisees not 
immediately denounce the new, enthusiastic turn of the early Christian teaching about the 
person of Jesus? It is a principle of law among all nations that a fact is considered proved 
when the party who has an interest in its denial admits its reality. If this principle is correct, 
then the factuality of JEsu's miracles is historically proven; for even the Pharisees and 
scribes admitted them unapologetically. According to the Gospels the Pharisees only 
once made the attempt to expose a miracle of JEsu as a mere sham (Joh. 9, 13-34). But 
this attempt failed completely. Otherwise they did not dare to deny the reality of His 
miracles (Matth. 9, 34; 12, 24; Joh. 3, 2; 11, 47). They only tried to explain them differently: 
JEsus is said to have wrought them not in the power of God, but in the power of Satan, 
und the organ of Pharisaic orthodoxy, the Talmud, says: "Jesus performed his miraculous 
works by means of sorcery, which' he had brought with him from Egypt." On this Laible 
remarks (JEsus Christ in the Talmud, p. 47): "The addition ‘from Egypt' gives expression 
to the thought that JEsus had been powerful of an unusual sorcery. Of Egypt, that land of 
sorcery in which the miracles of Moses were imitated, it is said Qiddushin 49 b: 'Ten matz 
of sorcery have come down into the world.' Nine measure has come down to Egypt and 
one Matz to all the rest of the world.’ The distinction made in that sentence between 
Egyptian (increased) and extra-Egyptian (ordinary) sorcery must be noted in order to 
understand why the Talmud has JEsus learning his sorcery in Egypt, while outside Egypt 
sorcery was by all means nothing strange (Acts 19:19)." The assertion, then, that JEsus 
did not learn his sorcery from native magicians, but in Egypt, implies that he was an arch- 
magician. JEsu's miracles must have been of an obviousness astounding even to the 
Pharisees. They must have been so palpably massive as to defeat and render futile from 
the outset any evasion or reinterpretation. Otherwise the Pharisees would surely have 
brushed them aside as imagination or hoax. Jesus had just been performing his miracles 
for three years in the widest publicity at every turn in almost every corner of Israel. 
Hundreds of those who were healed, and perhaps some of those who were raised from 
death, continued to walk about among the people as living witnesses for decades after 
his execution. The ancient Christian apologist Quadratus knew some of them still alive at 
the beginning of the second century. The fact that even his sharp-eyed enemies never 
dared to deny the reality of JEsu's miracles, 
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The fact that the miracles were performed by Jesus can only be explained in two ways: 
either he really performed them, or all his enemies were out of their minds. Whoever 
assumes the latter, shows how much his historical judgment is blinded by his 
metaphysical aversion to the miracle. But there were other watchers over the churches 
who would have immediately denounced publicly such a falsification of history as the 
opposing hypothesis presupposes. The early churches were everywhere surrounded 
by apostates who were either excluded from it because of manifest sin (Matth. 18, 15- 
17; 1 Cor. 5, 2-5; 2 Cor. 13, 10; 1 Tim. 1, 20) or had fallen away from it under the 
pressure of persecution or out of love for sin (1 Tim. 5, 12; 2 Tim. 4, 10). These were 
well acquainted with the inner conditions of the churches. They would have soon 
noticed such a shift in the history of the original image of Jesus. Such traitors, on the 
other hand, feel the need to morally justify their change of party before the world. For 
this purpose they like to find fault afterwards with the circles they have left, and they 
like to present their step as a moral duty. If the opposing hypothesis were correct, 
these apostates would soon have openly declared that they had felt compelled to leave 
because of a raving heresy about the life of Jesus that was spreading in the 
congregation. We demand from our opponents proof of such a protest by the apostates 
against the miracles of JEsu. As long as the opponents do not provide it, we can only 
call their statements scientifically frivolous. 

The early church's view of history could only have shifted to such an extent, as 
the opponents assume, if they had possessed a feverish imagination. - But the 
literature left to us by the early church gives us the opposite impression. Our Gospels 
are conspicuously free from oratorical and poetical effusiveness. A spirit of austere, 
impersonal, we might almost say indifferent objectivity pervades them. Her style is a 
dry, taciturn chronicle style. Behind the marble-white colossal figure of JEsu the 
personality of the reporter disappears completely. The evangelists did not even dare 
to offer a word of admiration or praise to their Master. Men with an Indian rampant 
imagination, such as the opposing hypothesis presupposes, truly write differently. We 
must, then - so von Gerdtell concludes his remarks - from the standpoint of historical 
science, pass the following final judgment: The denial of the miracles of JEsus is not 
only superfluous, but confusing. It does not make the incomprehensible 
comprehensible. On the contrary, it makes the understandable incomprehensible. It 
contradicts established historical facts. It encounters insurmountable difficulties of 
thought on all sides. Whoever accepts the opposing hypothesis, renounces 
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thus to a historical understanding of early Christianity. In every respect, therefore, it does 
the opposite of what a scientifically justified hypothesis should do. The historical 
researcher without presuppositions must therefore reject it purely for the internal reasons 
of his science. He would rather have to demand the factuality of the miracles of JEsu's 
life even if they were still so insufficiently authenticated historically. And even if it were 
possible to reject the miracles of Jesus in the first three Gospels on the basis of historical 
criticism, the miracles of the apostles and the resurrection of Jesus would still remain as 
unshakable primary rocks in the alluvial soil of tradition. Criticism cannot deny their 
historically brilliant testimony. But if the apostolic gospel is authenticated by only one 
historically secured miracle, the opposing position is fundamentally and forever broken. 
Then the apostolic gospel is just not of "purely natural" origin. And a few miracles more 
or less are then of no consequence. Whoever, therefore, nevertheless rejects the original 
Christian miracles, does not, at any rate, reject them on the ground of historical 
considerations. ' F. B. 


Miscellany. 


Atheistic Monism. The enemies of Christianity, especially among modern 
scientists, often proudly and self-confidently oppose the Christian faith with their monism. 
In Hamburg in 1911 Wilhelm Ostwald solemnly inaugurated the "monistic century". These 
monists ostensibly want to initiate a uniform world view by way of exact science, by 
endeavouring to reduce the great diversity of reality to a system of natural laws. Their real 
interest, however, is a dogmatic one, namely, to eliminate God and the soul, religion, 
morality, and conscience from the world. This interest dominates and falsifies their 
research and philosophizing, their pretended "endeavor to gain a world-view by purely 
scientific means." The Monist League is nothing more than an association of atheists, 
who seek to come to terms with Christianity by means of the natural sciences and to put 
an end to it. The monistic systems hitherto established by Hackel, Ostwald and others 
are dominated by two fundamental dogmas: 1. "Body and soul are one." 2. "God and 
world are one." The first is to say: the soul is bound to the body in such a way that it lives 
with it and dies with it. The second wants to say: there is no personal God, no world- 
creating, world-sustaining, thinking, feeling, willing being. But hitherto the monists, like 
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they themselves occasionally have to admit meekly, they have not yet found such a 
"unified world view on a scientific basis". What they really have is only the will to such 
an atheistic worldview, the evil will that is determined to defy even the contrary 
testimony of nature and science. 

Of the feeling of powerlessness of the monists, R. Mumssen says in a lecture 
on "Monism and Christianity": For Christianity the present situation is as favourable as 
can be. With what certainty did the old anti-Christian monism, materialism, appear in 
the previous century! All world riddles had been solved, all world-view questions had 
been settled. Truth, it was thought, had proved extraordinarily simple. Perhaps you 
have once read the older novels of Friedrich Spielhagen, "Problematic Natures" and 
"Hammer and Anvil". In these you will find materialistic medical men; they almost 
perish with amazement that men do not realize how simple the truth is. Read the older 
editions of BUchner's "Kraft und Stoff," read Moleschott's "Kreislauf des Lebens," read 
Vogt's "Kéhlerglaube und Wissenschaft"! everywhere the same confident tone, the 
same cheerful "Eureka, I've found it! Mind is matter! Thoughts are brain-movements!" 
Then take Hackel, who, a little more cautiously than his predecessors, transfers spirit 
into matter, and dictates a bit of "soul" to every atom in the whole universe, until he 
finally arrives at the world-soul, and thus, to speak with Biichner, reintroduces "the old, 
dear Lord God," although he does not want this at all. And finally take Ostwald, who, in 
contrast to Hackel, deletes the conventional terms "matter" and "atoms," elevates 
"energy" to the dominating principle, and now thinks he has found the way to a unified 
world-view. Take the royal certainty in which one once thought: "We have discovered 
unity, we have recognized the essence of all things," and compare with it the groping 
uncertainty in which one to-day endeavors to come a little nearer to the matter, in order 
to arrive some day in the future at a unity, a system: and you notice what one does not 
want to notice, that naturalistic antichristianity has run against a wall and hit its head. 
Nor could it fail to do so, for on the granite rock of truth the mariner fails who does not 
save himself on that very rock. - As "Lehre und Wehre" has already reported in an 
earlier number, the monistic journal died in January of this year, and the Monist League 
has all but dissolved itself, at least for the time of the war. Even before these heroes 
have made a real attempt against Christianity, they already feel like a defeated army. 
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"Body and soul are one." It is interesting to note how Mumssen takes the monists 
to absurdity with this doctrine of theirs. He says, "How does it stand, first of all, with the 
asserted unity of body and soul? Here, first of all, comes the old materialism and asserts, 
though by no means consistently and consistently, "Mind is matter: thoughts are brain 
movements, feelings are brain movements, sensations (such as seeing, hearing, smelling, 
tasting) are brain movements. As unscrupulously as this is asserted, it is nonsensical. If a 
physiologist were really able, by means of wonderful glasses and microscopes, to observe 
my brain in a living state, what would he see there? Only noisy movements, but not a single 
sensation! If at a moment | have a feeling of pain which the physiologist in question has not 
hitherto known, and he now sees the brain movement which, according to psycho-physical 
laws, corresponds to that feeling of pain, does he now know the feeling of pain in question? 
No, he is far from knowing it, however accurately he may describe the brain movement. 
Only when he himself has felt that pain does he know it, and would then know it even if he 
had no idea of the brain movement in question. So is it the same thing: brain movement and 
pain sensation? No, itis not the same! "Barrel" and "barrel" are the same thing, that is, when 
| see the barrel, | also see the barrel. "Running" and "running" are the same thing; that is, 
when | see running, | also see running. But when | see the brain movement, | do not see 
the pain sensation. So brain movement and pain sensation are not the same thing. That is, 
the old radical materialism is totally untenable. 


Hackel's atomic soul hoax. So Mumssen continues: Now Ernst Hackel comes and 
makes another suggestion. He says: Every atom in the whole universe is ensouled. Now, 
as the atoms in my head assemble and form my brain, the little atomic souls in question 
form my human soul by assembling. So when | see, hear, smell, taste, think, feel, want, | 
see, hear, smell, taste, think, feel, want, in truth, millions of atoms. This too is untenable. 
One example instead of many: | look at a pretty painting. What is happening there? 
Undoubtedly -- at least according to the conventional scientific way of looking at things - 
millions of atoms of my brain are set in motion by that painting (by means of the "ether 
vibrations"). At the same time | see the painting. Thus: millions, or let us say briefly: a 
thousand atoms vibrate: that is the brain-movement; and | see the picture: that is the 
sensation. Now can we really say, "The thousand atoms see the picture; each sees a little 
bit, so together they see the whole picture"? 
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Is this calculation correct? No, it is not! If each atom really sees a little bit: one a bit of 
gray, the second a bit of black, the third a bit of red, the fourth a bit of blue, and so on, 
is a picture really seen in this way, a painting, a figure? Not at all. Only individual 
mosaic-like pieces would be seen in this way, but their composition, their arrangement, 
their grouping would be missing. But | see the whole, | see not only the particles, | see 
the grouping, that is, | see a picture. So | see something that the thousand atoms, 
added together, cannot see. So |, the One, am other than the thousand atoms. So | 
am a fortiori other than the whole brain. So | am completely different from the whole 
body. In distinction from the body, therefore, | call myself, my own and actual I, the 
soul. (Body and soul, more exactly brain and soul, are to be compared to two machine- 
wheels, which are connected with each other by a driving-belt, and therefore share all 
movements with each other until once one wheel is shattered, and consequently the 
belt has fallen down and the second wheel has become free. The "driving belt" which 
connects the living body with the living soul is the psychophysical law of nature. As 
soon as the one wheel, the body, is shattered, this natural law is invalidated, and the 
soul has become free). So also Hackel's monism is not to be held. 


Ostwald's energetic theory of unity. We now turn - Mumssen continues - to 
Ostwald, who takes an essentially different standpoint. He rejects the doctrine of 
atoms, he rejects the concept of matter and bases his world view entirely on the 
concept of energy. With this he also believes to be able to suppress the gap between 
body and soul. For him, sensations and movements are two different manifestations 
of energy. What is "energy"? Energy means work, or more precisely, "work or 
everything that arises from work and can be converted into work." The physicist has 
long been familiar with the concept of energy. If, for example, a coarser movement 
produces a coarser one, one can compare these two movements by measuring and 
calculating them, by multiplying the mass by the velocity over there and over there. If 
it now turns out that these products are equal to each other, one can say: The energy 
has only changed its form, it itself has remained the same. Of course, this can only be 
determined in the case of processes of the same kind, as in the case of the movements 
of the physical world. For dissimilar processes there is no common measure; they are, 
as they say, "incommensurable." Such are the processes which belong to different 
regions of the life of the soul. | can well say: "On the left side | have stronger teeth. 
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But when | get into bath water that is too hot, | cannot say: "My sensation of pain is now 
stronger than my sensation of warmth. But it is utterly impossible to make such a 
comparison between bodily and mental processes. Which is stronger, the nervous 
vibration or the sensation produced by it? Where is more "work" done? This question is 
utterly nonsensical. Only a certain "proportionality" can be ascertained here, that is to 
say, one can say: "The stronger the vibration, the more intense the feeling" (in detail this 
results in very complicated formulae), but one cannot go further. Ostwald is content with 
such proportionality. What follows from all this? That within certain limits the concept of 
energy can be used as an arithmetical quantity in order to express certain numerically 
and mathematically ascertainable relationships between processes. The world-view 
value of the concept of energy is zero, even if, with Ostwald, one eliminates matter and 
atoms for the sake of "energy". The sentence: "Movements and sensations are two 
appearances of energy" is, considered as a worldview sentence, absolutely 
meaningless. As long as one understands by "movements" real movements and by 
"sensations" real sensations, it is obvious that one has to do with two completely 
dissimilar realities. If one wishes to arrive at a unity, one must either declare: "That which 
we call motion does not exist in reality," or assert: "That which we call sensations, 
imagination, thought, does not exist in reality." But this second assertion would be utterly 
nonsensical. Even old Cartesius states it, and no one can contradict him in this: "If 
everything were delusion, there would still remain the fact that | am deluded, that is, that 
| think, imagine, or believe myself to imagine something." That is to say: thinking cannot 
be brought out of the world; the reality of the mind must necessarily be acknowledged. 
Now if there is only one thing in the world, then this one thing can only be the mind. If, 
however, there are realities apart from the spirit which are not spirit, then we have two, 
three, or many of them, but with the actual "monism," with the bridging of the gulf 
between spirit and body, it is all over. In other words, only the one real monism is 
conceivable, the spiritualistic one, that is, the doctrine: "All that exists is spirit." Only then 
would the "energeticist" become a real and clear monist, if he wanted to declare: 
"energy" is "spirit." What does this mean? That the unity of body and soul, as naturalistic 
monism would like to have it, is nothing. 


Monistic unity of God and the world. It is interesting how Mumssen the monists 
also with this dogma of their doctrine of unity. 
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makes us ashamed. What about the other unity, the unity of God and the world? 
Here the embarrassment of modern monism is even more obvious. On the one hand, 
monistic natural science is working to remove the "concept of purpose" from the 
world and to present the origin of man from the "primordial cell," even from inorganic 
nature, as a matter of course that makes any higher will superfluous. On the other 
hand, monistic natural philosophy, where it is consistently thought through, always 
comes to regard our little human will as a small piece of a great "natural will," our 
little human soul as a piece of a great "world-soul." That is to say, the God whom 
one has let out through one door, one brings in again through another door. This 
cannot fail to happen as long as one seriously adheres to the principle of a really 
"uniform world-view on a scientific basis". For in this striving the conviction is 
expressed that nature, the world, is a unity. But if the world is a unity, it cannot 
disintegrate into two completely dissimilar parts, one animate and one inanimate, but 
every stone must be animate in the same way as | am. The doctrine of all-soul is a 
necessary postulate of monistic world-view, as is also admitted unapologetically by 
many monists, as by Hackel. But we must go one step further. If the world is a unity, 
then the world-soul must also be a unity, not a mere conglomerate of incoherent 
atomic souls. It must feel, think, will at least as uniformly as I, the little man. As high 
as the human soul stands above the soul of the monster and the protamoeba, so 
high and still much higher stands the world-soul above the human soul, always 
uniformly feeling, clearly thinking, consciously willing. That is to say: the "world-soul" 
of monism, clearly grasped, can no longer be distinguished from the "personal God" 
of Christianity. In monist circles there is talk of an "unswerving will of nature to make 
us moral, to develop us into a higher ennobled type of man." This "unswerving will of 
nature" the Christian calls "the will of God." One speaks of nature, which "by efforts 
that cannot be grasped" has succeeded in "sublimating matter to spirituality." This 
"nature" is then, like us, a being with body and soul. If | call the body the world and 
the soul God, | have the God of the Bible on one side, namely, on the side of his 
inwardness and constant efficacy. That he is at the same time the supramundane 
one to whom this world owes its existence is a plus, an addition, of Christianity. 
Instead, then, of calling Christianity, with Ostwald, the preliminary stage of monism, 
one could, with much greater justice, call monism the preliminary stage of 
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| repeat: If nature is a unity, and if 1, man, am a small part of this "sublime All-Nature," then 
the All-Nature must have on a large scale what I, man, have on a small scale. | repeat: if 
Nature is a unity, and if |, man, am a small part of this "sublime All-Nature," then the All- 
Nature must have in the large what I, man, have in the small, that is, it must have a personal 
inner life, seeing, hearing, thinking, feeling, willing. How should it be able to put into me, 
the part, what it does not itself have! It is not true that the greatness which has brought me 
forth - may it be called God, All-Nature, Universe, Creative Power, or whatever one likes - 
must at least have the powers which it has put into me - it must at least be able to think, to 
feel, to want. That is indisputable. And if | regard myself as a part of this universal nature - 
to which | have a certain right - then | must be able to see from the interior of the part what 
the interior of the whole looks like. When | come to a body of water, and | do not know 
whether | am looking at a salt-water lake or a fresh-water lake, | take my cup from my 
satchel, dip it in, fill it, and drink. And from the contents of this little cup | now infer the 
contents of the whole lake. The salt content in the water of the cup proves the salt content 
in the water of the lake. The small water in the cup is man, the great water of the lake is All- 
Nature. What is found in man must be found in All-Nature; its inner side is therefore called 
"personal life." In the most diverse circles people talk so much about "personality" 
nowadays; but where one should do it most, one does it least. That is what one should 
confess first of all: Personality is what holds the world together in its innermost being. Thus 
monism becomes an involuntary ally of Christianity. It wanted to get rid of the old God, and 
has introduced a new one in his place, which, however, when seen in the light, is the old 
one, and turns out to be the old God with ever greater clarity, the more ruthlessly one draws 
the consequences in all directions. Now, after all, the moral law is again the will of God. 
The "unswerving will of nature" has so formed us that what is "appropriate to the species," 
that is, what corresponds to the true and specific nature of man, is our ideal. Now again 
conscience is the voice of God in man. And this conscience testifies to us - which is the 
most intolerable thing to the modern monist - to responsibility (even without a long 
philosophy about "free will"), to sin, to guilt, to retribution, to judgment, to life after death. 
F. B. 
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I. America. 

The work of unification among the Norwegians. The Ohio "Church 
Newspaper" of July 15, 1916, writes about this as follows: The work of unification 
among the Norwegians has now progressed so far that the coming into existence of 
the united body as the "Norwegian Lutheran Church of America" is assured. Of the 
three bodies under consideration, one, namely, the Norwegian Synod, has adopted by 
a large majority the constitution proposed for the united body, and has thereupon 
instructed all its authorities to do all possible to bring about a speedy union. The vote 
shows the following figures: on the whole, 724 votes were cast; 6 pastors and 10 lay 
delegates were absent when the vote was taken; 21 pastors and 8 lay delegates 
refused to vote. Against the union voted 103 pastors and 99 lay delegates; for the same 
172 pastors and 350 lay delegates. More than three-fourths of the lay delegates voted 
for the union. Out of 499 lay delegates, only 99 voted No. What the minority has in mind 
to do, no one knows for now. Perhaps a number will remain separate as a synod by 
itself; large is the body thus separated not likely to be. The Purified Norwegian Synod, 
the second body under consideration, held its meeting at the same time as the 
Norwegian Synod, and unanimously adopted four resolutions for the consummation of 
the union with the other two bodies. It was reported that 1028 voting synodicals were 
assembled when the United Synod was formed at Minneapolis in 1890. The third body 
bears the name of the Haugesynod, and on the same day as the United Synod voted 
on unification with the following result: unconditionally for unification: 142, conditionally: 
32; unconditionally against: 57, conditionally: 14; neutral: 26. Still it is to be reported 
that the Norwegian Synod formulated its resolutions in such a way that unification 
should come about even if eventually the Haugesynod withdrew. Finally, it is noted in 
the "Kirchenzeitung" that Norwegian circles hope to be able to meet as the "Norwegian 
Lutheran Church of America" as early as 1917, and the joy over the union is expressed 
in the following words: "We can only rejoice that the Norwegians have come so far, 
especially that the doctrinal basis for the union is so excellent. We are far from the 
participants and cannot inform ourselves about all the details of this important 
movement. But so far as the main features stand out, the work is a praiseworthy one, 
and the success is to be acknowledged with thanksgiving to God." - So far the Ohio 
paper. It would seem to us, however, that the doctrinal basis which underlies the 
proposed union ought not by any means to wrest unmixed feelings of joy and 
thanksgiving from an Ohioan of conviction. The "Opgjér" contains propositions against 
synergism which no Ohioan who adheres to the public teaching of his synod can 
subscribe to. But in this, that at the same time synergism is opposed in the equality of 
the first and second forms of doctrine, and in the reference to a "sense of responsibility 
for acceptance of grace" 
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The unionist character of the document is marked by the fact that it has been given a 
shelter. G. 
"The intuitu fidei to blessedness." In the Lutheran a member reports 

He takes this opportunity to explain what the difference is between the Missouri Synod and 
its opponents in the doctrine of the election of grace. It is said: "The Missourians teach that 
election by grace is an election to blessedness through sanctification of the Spirit and faith 
in the truth, and that therefore the doctrine of election embraces the whole beatification of 
the elect, from calling to glory." For this exposition the author appeals to D. Pieper's book 
"On Unification." It is contrasted with the doctrine of our opponents, which is sketched in 
the following way: "This view is contrasted with the doctrine of an ‘election in view of faith,’ 
at least still in recent times put forward by the lowa Synod. According to this view, election 
-does not include the entire beatification of the elect, from their calling to their glorification, 
but has reference only to the final result, to the final glorification, and the faith wrought by 
the Spirit comes into play not as an integrating part of eternal election, but as a necessary 
condition of election." A reply to this exposition of the difference was made in the Lutheran 
on June 29, from the pen of Prof. G. J. Fritschel. The statement is made. lowa holds that 
both the doctrine of the Formula of Concord and the "second form of doctrine" could coexist 
quite well. In the Formula of Concord, election is taught in a broader sense; this includes 
everything that belongs to the beatification of a man, as this is explained in the eight points. 
On the other hand, the later dogmatists limited their teaching, which was to express the 
opposition to Calvinism, to the last link, to the glorification of the elect. Election in this sense 
was "the application of the gospel to the individual at the judgment seat of God." And both 
views were genuinely Lutheran. Which of the two forms of teaching is to be preferred is 
one of the "open questions". It remains, then, that there is an "intuitu fidei unto eternal life," 
- "the intuitu fidei unto eternal salvation, or entry into heaven"; but with this the doctrine of 
the Formula of Concord is quite fine. So far, on the main point, Prof. Fritschel. How he 
manages to call two different doctrines one doctrine has remained incomprehensible to us, 
in spite of repeated readings of his article, and in spite of a comparison which we then 
made between it and his pamphlet "Zur Einigung." We can understand that people hold 
faithfully to the doctrine of the Confession precisely because it presents the simple truth of 
Scripture. We can also understand that others prefer the doctrine that God has judged 
Himself according to the conduct of man, according to his persevering faith, before He 
"chose" him; for in this way one gets over the mystery in the divine counsel. But that both 
are taught, God purely by grace, without regard to anything in man, predestinated the elect 
to faith and blessedness, and: God, out of consideration for their foreseen persevering 
faith, predestined the elect to eternal life-this is incomprehensible to us. But in fact Prof. 
Fritschel does not even make the attempt, 
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to overpress this opposition. In his exposition of the forms of doctrine, he rather allows 
the doctrine of the Formula of Concord as little as the Intuitu fidei to come into its own. 
Only when God sees certain persons die in the faith does he choose to place them 
"without fail" at his right hand. Yes, after all, it is only the application of the Gospel "at 
the judgment-seat" that one wants to teach with the intuitu fidei. This is a very pale 
intuitu doctrine, a view already quite distinct from the intuitu fidei as the explanatory 
ground of election, without, however, coming nearer to the biblical concept of one. And 
something is also planed down in the doctrine of the Formula of Concord. "The origin 
of my state of grace is solely the eternal plan which God made before the world began, 
and which is fulfilled in time until this moment." This is evidently speaking of the general 
plan of salvation; it is followed by: "This (!) eternal counsel is, according to the Formula 
of Concord, the one and only"-emphasized by us-"cause of my blessedness, and all 
that pertains to it." By this "only" - which is standing with lowa, but which is not found 
in the Formula of Concord either in reference to the general will of grace or in reference 
to the decree of election - the attempt to blur the boundary between the Confession 
and the Intuitu-fidei doctrine is marked. The passage in the Formula of Concord, in 
which the general will of grace and the decree of election are distinguished, is avoided: 
"And God, in his counsel, decree, and ordinance, hath not only prepared salvation in 
general, but hath also chosen in grace all and every person of the elect, who through 
Christ shall be saved, unto salvation," etc. (Sol. Decl. XI, 23.) Instead of this scriptural 
distinction, Prof. Fritschel, where he comes to speak of an election of persons to 
blessedness, promptly enough reappears the intuitu fidei ("the intuitu fidei unto eternal 
salvation"). Election, according to the iowashian view, as soon as it is taken seriously, 
has really only the last link in the chain as its object, and is thus a mutilated doctrine of 
election. The sender to the Lutheran, who had gained this view of iowascher doctrine, 
seems to have seen right. In so far as an election of persons is taught at all in the 
iowash synod, it takes place in the dying hour, if not on the last day, and consists in the 
application of the general counsel of grace to those who have persevered in believing; 
it is therefore not a cause of faith (which, as we have read here again, is solely the 
general will of grace), but has faith for its presupposition, is conditioned by it. That a 
simple-minded Christian, who reads Eph. 1 and the Epistle to the Romans, should 
come to these ideas from the words "decree," "choose," etc., will seem to us utterly 
impossible. G. 

The Methodists and Baptism. The position of the Methodist Church on the 
doctrine of baptism is expressed in no uncertain terms in the "Christian Apologist" of 
April 26 of this year. There it is complained that here and there the Lord's Supper and 
baptism are still administered by non-ordained persons. This, however, is contrary to 
Methodist discipline. Nor is there any need for lay baptism, because Methodists do not 
regard baptism as a means of grace necessary to salvation, like the Romans, nor, like 
the Lutherans, as a bath of regeneration. Therefore, every excuse for emergency 
baptism was gone; one should only wait until 
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an ordained preacher, who alone has the right to administer the sacraments, is available. 
The essay literally says: "The Catholic Church believes and teaches that baptism is 
regeneration, that therefore man cannot become blessed without baptism. That is why 
they like to baptize as many as they can, in order to make them blessed according to 
their concepts. The Lutheran Church believes and teaches that regeneration takes place 
in baptism. Therefore, in their opinion, baptism is necessary for salvation. Therein then 
lies the necessity and justification of emergency baptism. But we do not believe and 
teach that baptism is regeneration, nor even that regeneration takes place in baptism, 
but simply that "baptism with water is the symbol of birth out of the Spirit - regeneration 
- without which no one can see the kingdom of God - become blessed. So we human 
beings do not become blessed on the basis of our baptism, that is, because we have 
been baptized, but solely on the basis of the merit of Jesus Christ. According to our view, 
when the Lord made the covenant with men, 'he also received the children into it,’ and 
‘thereby they became partakers of his gracious blessings.’ Now while it is certainly the 
sacred duty of Christian parents, if they believe at all in the validity of infant baptism, to 
consecrate their children to God in baptism as soon as at all possible, the blessedness 
of a child, if it should die unbaptized, does not depend upon it. Such a child, even if 
unbaptized, will certainly go to heaven on the basis of the merit of Jesus Christ. So we 
have absolutely no reason for emergency baptism. | know very well that from time to 
time we have to deal with people who have come to us from the Catholic and Lutheran 
camps, and who still cling to this old, unbiblical view that they brought with them. In such 
cases, which are becoming fewer and fewer, we must not be guided by the view of the 
individual, but by the teaching of Scripture as our church understands it. The sooner we 
get rid of this wrong view and practice, the better it will be for us." - What is instructive in 
this exposition is not only the decided rejection of the doctrine that baptism is a means 
of grace, but also the method of polemic against the doctrine of Scripture. "We men are 
not saved on account of our baptism, that is, because we are baptized, but solely on 
account of the merit of JEsu Christ." This kind of opposition by "not" - "but" is 
characteristic of false doctrine in general. One sets up an antithesis which does not exist 
at all, and holds up against it a truth which no Christian denies. It is strange that the 
Methodist, who is otherwise indifferent to all doctrinal differences, should hold the 
Lutheran doctrine of baptism to be so propagated that here once a Methodist preacher 
must refuse to support the "unscriptural view." Emergency baptism is not to be used 
under any circumstances; on the other hand, it is left open to question whether Christian 
parents should have their children baptized at all unless they are "convinced of the 
validity of infant baptism." G. 


ll. Abroad. 
Prof. Kunstmann outlines the community system in Germany in the South 
American "Kirchenblatt", as follows: "The community system, as it is now found 
everywhere in German regional churches, is something un- 
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healthy. It has much in common with the old Pietism. Like the latter, it makes use of 
conventicles, that is, it seeks private edification while neglecting the public church 
services, pursues sanctification at the expense of justification, disregards in a Darby- 
like manner the sacred preaching ministry instituted by God, empties the ordinary 
means of grace, Word and Sacrament, of their power, and often substitutes prayer as 
the means of grace, and sacraments of their power and often substitutes prayer as the 
means of grace, often downright blasphemes the 'rebirth of baptism,’ teaches 
reformedly of the nature of Holy Communion, seeks to present a visible communion of 
pure converts, etc. The undersigned has known pastors of regional churches who 
initially welcomed the appearance of the communion movement in their congregations 
- as a pike in the carp pond - but later would have liked to see it eliminated. With such 
means one does not heal the damage of Joseph. What good is a flourishing parasite 
on a dying stem? God's pure, pure Word and the unadulterated sacraments of our Lord 
Jesus Christ still have the power to keep the whole church and every congregation 
alive, vigorous and strong. We do not need or want a communion movement in our 
Evangelical Lutheran Church." - The German regional churches have hitherto been 
undecided about the communion movement. On the one hand, they understood and 
felt well the protest against the de-Christianization of the church which lies in this 
movement; on the other hand, they wanted to have the "piety" of those who gather in 
these conventicles recognized, especially in the positive camp. What the position of the 
community will be after the war is difficult to say. By the fact that the main features of 
communionism are of English origin, by the fact that English nature (revivalism, English 
songs, etc.) has been introduced into the German national church to an increasing 
degree, its position has been greatly shaken after the outbreak of the war. It was not 
the un-Lutheran as well as the un-German nature of the communities that was censured 
in circles which had not hitherto been unfriendly to them. Thanks to the "Burgfrieden," 
however, no controversy arose as to the relation of the Communities to the German 
nationality, and by the defection from their English friends of spirit which took place 
after the outbreak of the war, they may have rehabilitated themselves as genuinely 
patriotic. The manifestations reported since then give no indication of a turn towards a 
healthier Christianity. G. 

What kind of spiritual fare the people in the trenches are fobbed off with is 
shown by the Christmas leaflet of the well-known unbelieving preacher Traub. Traub 
sent a leaflet to the soldiers at Christmas which bore the inscription "Holy Night." We 
place a brief sample here. Traub writes: "Dear brave fellows, notice how we are about 
you today! Aren't you getting warm? The bride is here; father and mother are calling; 
your wife is putting her arm on your shoulders, and just now there was a flute in the 
bushes, just as if it had been your little boy, who always has such funny pranks in his 
head. Really. Comrade, it's not a pretty phrase, it's vain reality: we're all standing 
around your trench, and coming to you on guard, and accompanying you on patrol. We 
are there; only open the eyes of thy heart! We will not be driven away at all; you must 
feel and sense us. So we greet you to-night with Bright Sound!" Traub closes the tract 
with the words, "The German name stands high in honor, and the 
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Flags proclaim something of the glory of our German Reich. For this we give thanks this 
day, and are silent and sure that the end will be good. Where such bright tidings fly over 
the fields, there is Christmas; for it came once also like a star in a dark night, and told of 
strong hope and new salvation of the nations. Where your courage shines like a star, and 
your faces are glad and fresh like twinkling lights, there one sees Christmas in the flesh. 
Today you are the living bearers of hope, making a way through the land with the sword, 
because the ploughshare cannot. So greetings! Home is where your heart beats full, and 
Germany is everywhere where brave men are ready to fight for its good. We salute the 
stars that they may salute you. The light will come when you and we are light together. . . 
. Silent night, holy night! Dedicated by D. Traub, Dortmund." - One can hardly speak more 
spiritlessly - to say nothing of religious content - to people who face death hourly and are 
surrounded by all the misery of the World War. Mutilated Christianity and questionable 
consolations are also brought to the warriors at the front by Prof. Hoppe in his paper, "Life 
after Death?" Even the title, which poses a question instead of a blessed certainty, is 
annoying. In the paragraphs of his writing Hoppe is completely silent about the 
resurrection of the flesh. Nor does he know anything to say of the Second Coming of 
Christ at the Last Judgment. The consolation offered against dying is limited to the hint 
that through death the spirit is freed from the restraints of the body. Plato has Socrates 
say the same thing much more beautifully in the "Phaidon." For the rest, Hoppe is entirely 
Pelagian. What is the use of his praising "Christian hope" with enthusiasm and warmth? 
With him, as with Traub, only the shell has remained of Christian hope and Christian faith. 

The Austrian clerical party develops a conspicuously active meeting activity, 
which is nevertheless mostly overlooked by the public. While the leaders and speakers of 
most other parties are "busy elsewhere” or know other and more important work in the 
hinterland, the clerical newspapers announce countless meetings every week in town and 
country. There is no lack of speakers here, since the parish priests are exempt from 
military service. What tones are struck here was proved, for example, by a speech of the 
new Bishop of Linz, Dr. Gféllner, which he delivered at a general meeting of the Pius 
Society in Linz. In the usual pre-August tone of a third-rate provincial orator, the bishop 
thundered against the "bad" press and for the "Catholic" press. Namely, the "Catholic" 
press is from the outset "the good" press, and every non-Catholic paper, that is, every 
one that does not espouse the clerical party program, is from the outset "bad press." And 
yet a large part of the Austrian "liberal" press has been so lame and so tame even in the 
deepest peace that it certainly did Rome no harm. Since the outbreak of the war there has 
been complete peace in the liberal press; this is ensured not only by the Prussian Public 
Prosecutor, but also by its own voluntary resolution to avoid everything that might disturb 
unity in the defensive struggle against the external enemy. Is it really necessary that just 
now, just at this time, clericalism alone should cultivate its party life unilaterally and 
obstinately, and, abusing religion (the Linzer 
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Bishop reminded us that Catholics are forbidden by the Pope to keep "bad" 
newspapers!) cooking his party soup on the fire of war? If such tones are already being 
struck in a provincial capital, what might be done in the village, in the mountains, in 
the backwoods? (WbI.) 


No Grace Period for Austrian Protestants. From Ljubljana, Austria, it is 
reported that on November 13 of last year an administrative official of the "Leoninum" 
sanatorium appeared at the Protestant parish office with the report that a Protestant 
wounded warrior housed there had already been brought close to conversion to 
Catholicism by the Catholic nuns who were caring for him, and that it was ordered that 
he be brought to safety by transfer to another hospital. Appearance taught that in 
reality, with delicacies and with good (or even unkind) words, the work of saving souls 
seemed already near completion, even if the wounded man at the appearance of the 
Protestant priest immediately declared, "No more." The senior physician ordered the 
immediate transfer to the garrison hospital. Thus the already sure prey escaped, while 
in an earlier case in the same sanatorium the change of faith of another soldier had 
succeeded. The "Wartburg" remarks: "That the war, in spite of the unheard-of blood 
sacrifices even of the Protestants, cannot bring about at least a temporary reprieve for 
the Protestants in Austria, is much to be regretted." "Closed season" - taken from the 
hunter's language, "closed season" - is not evil. G. 


Politics, Monasticism and Buddhism in China. Some time ago, when there 
were negotiations between Japan and China that almost led to a rupture between the 
two countries, one of the points that China absolutely refused to agree to was that 
Japan wanted the right to preach Buddhism in China. How is it that Japan has such 
zeal? And how is it that China should take such a stand on a point on which we should 
expect unanimity in the first place? These two questions will doubtless have been 
asked by our readers at the time. It is difficult, however, to find an answer anywhere. 
The first Buddhist messengers of the faith arrived in Japan very soon after the war of 
1894-95, in the province of Fukien, which lay opposite the newly acquired island of 
Formosa. After an amicable agreement with the other powers, this province was to 
become Japan's "sphere of influence", in which one wanted to create as extensive 
"interests" as possible as quickly as possible. That "messengers of the faith" were 
admirably suited for this purpose had been quite rightly recognized in the study of 
European politics. The zeal with which one imitated one's teachers was therefore not 
small. When, in the autumn of 1900, a Japanese Buddhist temple, a small mud hut of 
about 180 square feet, had been destroyed by fire in Amoy in a manner not yet fully 
explained, in a few hours the port was filled with military. Had not all the European 
powers, especially England, put themselves quite energetically into the means, it 
would have been kept. But even more. In 1899, the "East-Asian Cultural Association" 
was founded, which in its statutes expressly set as its goal "the strengthening of the 
national-Asian forces". This "Kulturbund" wanted to establish a great general Buddhist 
church on the basis of a renewed 
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The aim was to bring about an education that takes account of the modern present, in 
order to oppose it to the Christian church of the West as an essentially Asian product. To 
this end, not only did meetings of Buddhist dignitaries from Japan, China, India and Siam 
take place in Tokyo, but Japanese Buddhists also traveled to East, South and Central Asia 
to prepare the ground for their efforts. In India, preparations had already been made by 
the Mahabodhi Society. The efforts of the "Kulturbund" were unexpectedly helped by a 
special circumstance. Since the year. 1898, China began to confiscate the often 
considerable property of Buddhist monasteries and to use it for the establishment of 
modern schools. This measure is nothing new in Chinese history, as De Groot has amply 
explained in his two-volume work on "Sectarianism and Religious Persecution in China". 
Nor will it be blamed, either from the moral or the legal point of view, on the Confucians of 
China if, in that densely populated country, the extensive lands of the "Dead Hand" and 
the monasticism parasitizing thereon have always been an abomination to them. But as 
lazy and miserable as the Buddhist monasticism in China is in general, when it was 
supposed to go for the collar, or, better, for the belly, it knew how to use its thinker for 
once. And how? When in Hanghow in the province of Chekiang, the neighbouring province 
of Fukien, a trade school was to be built on a part of a temple property, the enterprise was 
suddenly thwarted by the monks placing themselves under the protection of the rich and 
large "church" of the "Hongwanji", i.e., under the protection of the Japanese state church, 
for that is what the "Temple of the Original Vow" actually turned out to be. This, of course, 
caused quite an uproar throughout China. The Sen Pae, the prestigious organ of moderate 
and progressive literature, said that Buddhist and Taoist monasteries in China had always 
been not only places of senseless superstition and frivolous deception, but also dens of 
vice and fornication, just as in the West. But what was done on the part of the "Kulturbund"? 
Not only did they reply in the organ of the League, the "Tung Wen Hu Pao," in an entirely 
diplomatic manner, but they even silenced their opponents by - chewing them up! Who 
does not think of similar practices of a closely related church in America and elsewhere? 
But how can Buddhism ever hope to overcome the fully justified Confucian prejudice 
against unproductive celibacy and the denial of the fundamental principle of filial piety? 
Answer: Buddhism, as far as changeability is concerned, still far, far surpasses the 
proverbial chameleon. It has more than once changed not only the color of its skin, but its 
whole being. The "church" of the "Hongwanji" is also ready to do anything possible in this 
respect, eliminating celibacy, emphasizing the dignity of filial piety, and praising Confucius 
along with his disciples to the skies. But since, after all, Japanese Buddhism and Chinese 
Confucianism are children of the same mind, one may and must expect, in spite of all the 
war and war cries, that the two will not peck each other's eyes out. One will already find a 
way to unity, as far as this seems necessary and useful within the empire of darkness. 
(Missionary letters.) 
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"We believe, teach and confess." 


Speech at the opening of the new academic year by F. Pieper. 


The Formula of Concord usually introduces each section in which it sets forth 
and confesses Christian truth to error with the words, "We believe, teach, and 
confess." To these words | would draw your attention as we begin a new academic 
year. 

I. 


"We believe." Faith is a relative term. It has for its correlate God's Word. Faith, 
Christian faith, always takes place only vis-a-vis the Word of God. Without God's Word, 
faith is superstition. Or as Luther often put it, without God's Word, faith is believed "into 
the air." Unitarians of all shades believe that without Christ's substitutionary 
satisfaction, God is gracious to man. This is superstition. There is no word of God for 
this Unitarian belief. The Word of God teaches the contrary: "The blood of JEsu Christ, 
the Son of God, maketh clean from all sin." The Lodges, so far as they are concerned 
with religion, believe that every man will be saved according to his own individual 
method, on his own faith, whether he believes in Confucius, Buddha, or Christ. This is 
superstition. This lodge faith lacks God's Word. God's Word rather says the opposite: 
"There is salvation in no other, neither is there any other name given to men, whereby 
they may be saved, but the name of Christ. The Romans believe strongly in the pope. 
They believe that every man who wants to be saved must be under the pope. This is 
strong superstition. The faith lacks God's Word. God's Word teaches the opposite. To 
be blessed, a man must be under Christ. "Ye are all the children of God through faith 
in Christ Jesus." Even those who call themselves Lutherans believe, 
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that faith and blessedness do not come from God's grace alone, but also from the good 
conduct of man. This too is pure superstition. There is no word of God for faith. Rather, 
God's Word testifies, "By grace are ye saved through faith: and that not of yourselves, it is 
the gift of God: not of works, lest any man should boast." 

But is there not, besides and apart from the Holy Scriptures, a science, a science 
which, after all, has a word to say in matters of the Christian religion? This, too, is mere 
superstition. For the supposition that there is a science of Christian doctrine besides and 
apart from God's Word, God's Word is lacking. Rather, God's Word says, "If any man abide 
not in the sound words of our Lord JEsu Christ . . he is darkened, and knoweth nothing." 
He is "darkened," tetiga@tat, befogged. All, 
who set up theological propositions without God's word, maltreat themselves and others 
with ignorance, with mere words, with words behind which there is nothing but superstition 
and imagination, and from which nothing comes but endless confusion and never-ending 
quarreling over words (1 Tim. 6, 3-5). 

Hold, then, that the Christian faith always has God's Word for its correlate, and the 
purpose of your study in this institution is to become thoroughly acquainted with God's 
Word in all its parts, that you may not believe "into lust," and may also be able to save 
others from such belief. 

ll. 

This already leads us to the second point: "We teach." All Christians have the 
teaching of the Word of God. All Christians have both God-given ability and God-clearly 
issued calling to teach. As to ability, the Saviour says, "They shall all be taught of God," 
d1daktToi tov & eov (John 6:45), and "of them shall flow rivers of living water" (John 7:38). 
And as to the divine calling, it is said, "Ye are the chosen generation, the royal priesthood, 
the holy nation, the people of the possession, that ye should preach (éayyéAeiv) the 
virtues of him who hath called you from darkness unto his marvellous light." This teaching 
of all Christians is the noblest power of the Christian Church, whereby she becomes the 
light of the world and the city on high. 

But besides this, God's will and order is also the public preaching ministry, or the 
teaching of the Word of God from the community. After Christian congregations have come 
into being, they are to appoint persons equipped with special teaching ability, who, in their 
name and commission, as their ministers (ministri), and paid by them, are to preach to the 
congregation and to each individual member of it. 
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Teach the church. Not only should they teach themselves and the members of their 
household, but they should supply the church of God with God's word (1 Tim. 3, 5). 
They should take care of the whole flock, among which the Holy Spirit has made them 
bishops to feed the church of God (Acts 20:28). They are to watch over the souls of 
the flock they are commanded to shepherd, knowing that they are accountable to the 
arch-shepherd (Heb 13:17). And as to their walk, let them become therein examples 
of the flock, TUTTO! yvouevor tov xoytviov (1 Petr. 5, 3; Tit. 2, 7). 

You want to become such teachers. The purpose of our teaching and your study 
is to make you capable of these clearly defined functions of public preaching. O Lord, 
help us to succeed! 

lll. 

But | also call your attention to the third: "We confess." Things are very strange 
in this world. Surely it would not be too much to dedicate a religious order to all who 
teach God's Word rightly. But events are developing differently. And lest we should be 
too much alarmed at this, Christ foretold it to us, and showed it by His own example. 
His order was the crown of thorns and the cross. He came into His own, and His own 
received Him not. Christ's apostle, the apostle Paul, also had experiences along the 
same lines. Because he taught his people rightly God's Word, they judged, "Away with 
such a one from the earth: for it is not meet that he should live!" (Acts 22:22.) Luther 
met the pope's ban and the empire's eight. We here in the United States are not yet 
threatened with the Eight of the Kingdom, although Rome is working unceasingly 
toward it. But we must not conceal from ourselves that with our teaching of the Word 
of God we are and remain a oxdvdaAov to the unbelieving world. 

Yes, if we were mere moral preachers and only wanted to raise loyal citizens according 
to the concept of the world, then we too would be given a place among the useful 
members of human society. But because the content of our preaching is, "Repent and 
believe the gospel!" because we preach Christ, the crucified, as the one Saviour of all 
men, without whom there is no salvation from the guilt of sin and condemnation, so 
also in regard to us the word applies, Zovdaioic wev oxavdaiov, "Eddy o1 0€ wagia. 

(1 Cor. 1:23). What should we do in this situation? Confess! The Savior says, 
"Whosoever shall confess me before men, him will | confess before my heavenly 
Father: but whosoever shall deny me before men, him will | also deny before my 
heavenly Father." This is the relation between us and those who are extra muros. 
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But even intra muros things go strangely. One would think that all who call themselves 
Christians would regard and treat all the words of God with holy reverence and awe, that 
every word of God would make the world too narrow for them, that they would leave all the 
words of God as they are, in order to accept them in simple faith. But the arch-enemy of the 
church causes many to ask first, Yes, should God have said so? and then to arrive at the 
result: God could not possibly have meant what the words say. And now they proceed to 
interpret the majestic God's word. They interpret God's word to their own meaning. Instead 
of acting on the word, "Let us go up to the mountain of the LORD, to the house of the God of 
Jacob, that he may teach us his ways, and we may walk in his paths!" (Is. 2, 3), they will 
teach God their ways, and make him walk in their paths. Now here is the confitemur in place 
for the Christian Church. The business of the Christian church is not to interpret God's word 
according to the sense of men, but to preach against the sense of men, as it is, "Let the word 
stand." Christ saith not, If ye abide in your interpretation of my speech, but, "If ye abide in my 
speech, ye are my right disciples, and shall know the truth." 

Further, in the Christian Church there is naturally always a striving also for outward 
unity when divisions threaten or have already occurred. "Let there be no divisions among 
you!" Now one would think that all who call themselves Christians would agree on the 
platform from the outset. Surely the unifying platform can only be: God's Word - no more and 
no less than God's Word! Instead, in order to supposedly secure unification, a tendency to 
stand on a humanly truncated program continually emerges. One does not always do this 
mala fide. On the contrary. One thinks that this is a consideration commanded by love for 
those who are still weak in knowledge. But this is a mistake. The Christian Church makes - 
and does make by God's command - tender regard for the weak. But she does not make 
weakness and error the norm of Christian doctrine. Its business is to confess God's Word 
whole, and as it reads, that men may have an opportunity of bringing themselves in their turn 
into harmony with God's Word, as is fair. The success and the consequences the Christian 
church places in God's hands. This belongs to the confitemur. 

God grant that we teachers may teach in this way, and you students may study in this 
way, so that the words of our fathers may always be and remain true among us: "We believe, 
teach, and confess. Amen. 
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One of the most outstanding concepts in Christian doctrine is faith. The 
importance of it is evident from the fact that Scripture makes salvation and damnation 
dependent on faith and non-belief: "He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved; 
but he that believeth not shall be damned," Mark 16:16. 16:16. Wherefore it is of the 
highest necessity, of course, to have a right and certain idea of what the Scripture would 
have us understand by faith. An exact definition of the biblical term believe can, of 
course, only be worked out by way of induction. We must carefully compare all the 
individual passages in which this term is used; in so doing we must ascertain what is 
common to this term in all the passages, and on the other hand we must peel out the 
special relations and secondary terms as the accidental and applicative; thus we gain 
the "term itself." From the various relations and applications of the concept, as we find 
them in Scripture, we then derive the correlates of faith. Nor must we overlook the 
parallels and the synonyms in such an investigation; for Scriptural terms are explained 
and interpreted by Scripture. In view of the exceedingly frequent use of the word, such 
a detailed investigation is, of course, a work extending over a large area; but it is also 
an exceedingly worthwhile effort. Under the protection of Him who has given us His 
Word to search and search in, we are thereby led to right understanding and absolute 
certainty. And what could be more delightful than the certainty of rightly understanding 
the Word of our God and of having a correct conception of the terms presented to us? 
We turn, of course, first to the Old Testament, and trace the use of the word here 
employed for the German term "glauben" in the verbum, its derivatives and synonyms. 
Having thus established the fundamental idea of the pure term, as well as ' its necessary 
concomitant terms, we give an overview of the meaning and use of the New Testament 
tiatetev for the purpose of comparing, respectively identifying, the Old and New 
Testament fundamental idea. It should be pointed out here that for a full understanding 
of this study it will also be necessary to examine the scriptural passages only quoted, 
where possible, according to the original text. 

Faith in the Old Testament: XXXXX. Use and meaning of the word. The word 

rendered ziotevew in the New Testament. 

Word of the Old Testament is XXXXX, the Hiphil of the stem XXX. We find this verbum 
in Scripture only in the three conjugations of Kal, Niphal, and Hiphil. The basic meaning 
of the root XXX 
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is (according to Gesenius et al.) "to be firm," and this is followed by the use of the participle 
Kal in the active sense of "to hold, to bear." From the Kal of the verb only the participle is 
used in Scripture in the sense of "keeper who holds or carries the child," or "pillar which 
serves as a beam, support, on a building." The passive Kal we find Thren. 4, 5: "carried, 
to be held." (Very likely also Prov. 8, 30; see below!) - The niphal originally has passive 
meaning: Isa. 60, 4 ("to be carried", by a child); Isa. 7, 9; 2 Chron. 20, 20 ("to be held, to 
endure"; see below!). From this it takes "indirectly passive" meaning to denote a state or 
quality: "to be reliable, faithful, firm." This is especially shown by such passages where it 
is predicated of God: Isa. 49, 7; 55, 3. The passive also occurs in the figurative meaning: 
"to be thought firm, faithful, reliable": 1 Sam. 3, 20 (Samuel was "entrusted" to be a prophet; 
cf. 1 Tim. 1, 11. 12: miotev@rjva1). From what has gone before we see that "to be firm, to 
hold fast" is the original thought connected with XXX, and is to be expressed in its forms 
and derivatives. Now what application of this fundamental thought is the Hiphil intended to 
represent, to express? In the use of the same we distinguish, first, a civil use, namely, 
when it is not in reference to God and divine things, and is used concerning the ordinary 
intercourse of men with one another and earthly things; and a religious or sacred use, 
when it denotes conduct towards God and spiritual things. If we deduct the repetitions from 
the 51 passages in which XXXXX occurs, we are left with 17 for the civil use, and 19 for 
the religious. 

The civil usage. Gen. 45:26, when the sons of Jacob declared to their father, 
"Joseph is yet alive, and is a ruler over all the land of Egypt," it is said, "But his heart 
remained feeble, because he believed them not. "XXX XXXXX XX. It is evident that to 
believe here means as much as "to hold to be true, to hold the message or word to be firm, 
reliable." But when it is remarked, "His heart remained feeble because he believed not,” it 
is signified that his heart would not have remained feeble if he had believed them. But a 
feeble heart is one that has no firm hold. If Jacob had believed, his heart would not have 
remained feeble, but would have gained a firm hold: it would have had a support in the 
word. Accordingly, "to believe" must here mean to make something his firm support. The 
result of such faith is then that the heart is no longer powerless, but has a firm hold. In this 
exposition the idea of "firm hold" is not registered or even anticipated; for at one time it 
arises out of the consequence of not believing: his heart remained without support, without 
strength. Later, when 
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he believed, "his spirit came alive again", filled with power. Then the "firm hold" is 
also expressly indicated by the use of XXXXX, the basic idea of which is "firmness". 
In this passage we still note that the object of the XXXXX is a message, proclamation, 
word, and that the verbum is constructed with X. Likewise this passage shows that 
the Hiphil here preserves a kind of causative meaning, hence is used in an active 
sense. It is, after all, intended to indicate the conduct of Jacob against the word of his 
sons, that is, an activity. And the causative meaning is recognized when we consider 
that "to hold to be true,” etc., means as much as, "to hold with the heart as to 
something true, firm, to make something one's firm hold" (on the close relation 
between true and firm see XXX). It is not, therefore, absolute or purely causative, as 
if by the hiphil it were indicated that the object in itself was first made a firm hold and 
acquired firmness, but it is relative-causative, in that by it it is said of the subject (man) 
that he makes the object (word) a firm hold for himself. If the necessary relation to the 
word were omitted, it might be called reflexive’ but here the object is never at the 
same time also the subject as in reflexives in the proper sense, but something else: 
the word. When, therefore, e.g., by D. Stéckhardt (Romans Epistle) the proper 
meaning of XXXXX is given as "to support oneself," this is not to be taken in a purely 
reflexive sense, as it might be understood according to German thought, but it shows 
the activity of the subject in a foreign object, but not in itself. Also, one has wanted to 
define XXXXX by analogy of XXXXX as "to declare fixed" (ok. Boyd in The Bible 
Magazine 1915, x. 436 k.). In this the activity would be fixed, but the causative 
character of the Hiphil would be entirely lost even for pv "n. But this is also opposed 
by the construction with X and X. In connection with X, XXXXX can only mean "to 
adhere to something or someone, scilicet to someone's word"; for X denotes the 
direction towards which the heart inclines, what it leans on, what it rests on. In 
connection with X, XXXXX shows the same thing, only more intensely, in that the X 
introduces the ground in or on which the heart rests, wherein it makes or has its firm 
hold (cf. €ic, ev with If it were purely declarative like XXXXX, it would always have to 
be constructed with the accusative, like the latter. From the construction of XXXXX 
with the accusative and with 'X, the construction with X and X is explained as a 
conciseness. Whereas by the accusative and by 'X the object of the verb is directly 
named as that which makes the subject its firm hold, the verb in connection with X 
and X simply expresses the act. By X it says, 'he made - the word - his firm hold and 
leaned on,' etc.; by 2, 'he made - the word - his firm hold and leaned on,' etc. That the 
word is always the correlative and actual object of this verobum 
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and, where it is not expressly mentioned, is nevertheless to be misunderstood, the use of 
language will teach. This is just peculiarity of XXXXX, that it is used only in relation to a 
word, always postulates a word. 

We have anticipated this first passage for the sake of its instructive character, in order 
to give in advance a clear idea of the right conception of XXXXX, so that the same could 
be verified and proven in the following passages. Jer. 40, 14: "Gedaliah would not believe 
them"; similar to Gen. 45, 26. 1 Reg. 10, 6. 7 relates how the queen of Sheba had not 
believed the tidings which had come to her ears from Solomon, until she had come and 
seen it with eyes. But then she confessed, "Truth is the tidings which | have heard." Now 
she believed that tidings. From this also we learn that to believe has a word, a tidings, for 
its correlative: to hold a word to be true, as here the contrast (v. 6) clearly shows, to hold 
something to be firm and certain. Here also believing is construed with X; not believing 
accordingly means, "not falling to a word, not leaning or resting on it as on something firm." 
But this passage shows us, just as Gen. 45, 26, that it came to faith by means of the 
intellect, which had been convinced by sight. - Deut. 28:66 the Lord threatens, "Thy life 
shall be suspended in the air before thee, and thou shalt fear night and day, and shalt not 
believe in thy life." Luther translates it well, "and shall not be sure of thy life." Here the idea 
of firmness and certainty comes out clearly. The curious connection "believing in his life" 
means (also after v. 67): "relying on life to be sustained; making life, as it were, a support 
or ground for future hope"; for he who is sure of his life bases on it (X) plans and hopes for 
the future. Life itself, by its existence, gives him, as it were, an assurance, a guarantee, at 
the least, of the possibility of its attacks. Job 24:22 parallels the latter passage, "Though he 
[the wicked] stand, yet shall he not be sure of his life." He has no assurance of remaining 
in his power; he has no hold on it; the righteousness of God witnessed by his conscience 
says the contrary. God will soon overthrow him. Jud. 11, 20. Israel sent messengers to 
Sihon, the Amorite king at Heshbon, asking for free passage through his land. And Israel 
said, We will not go into the fields, nor into the vineyards, neither will we drink of the water 
of the well: we will go by the way of the land, until we come through thy border. Num. 21, 
22; Deut. 2, 28. "But Sihon believed not Israel, that they would pass through his coast, but 
gathered all his people," etc. Here believe is construed with XX, and Israel named as object. 
This is concise speech. As the parallels show, there was a word, a promise, which Sihon 
did not believe. 
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He did not hold the promise of Israel to be firm, reliable; and the use of XXXXX is to 
indicate that he did not make this promise his firm hold, did not adhere to it, but doubted 
it. The same conciseness we find in our language, | believe him not, is, | believe not 
his word. Only that here in Hebrew, by the accusative particle XX, the person of the 
promisor himself is represented as that which the believer makes his firm hold; but this 
is only possible and conceivable where a promise really exists. 

When David had found refuge in the land of the Philistines, and dwelt at Ziklag, 
he made incursions from thence into the land of such tribes as were friends of the 
Philistines. Then when Achish said, "Did ye not invade to-day?" David would give 
evasive and misleading answers, "About the noon of Judah," etc. "And Achish believed 
David, and said, He hath made himself stinking among his people," 1 Sam. 27:12. Here 
again the interrelation of word and faith comes out. Then also, since believe is 
construed with X, the high degree of Achish's confidence is signified, as appears also 
from his words, since he thinks he has an "everlasting servant" in him, and sets him 
chief of his bodyguard, 28, 2. Here XXXXxX first points out that Achish believed David's 
word; but secondly it shows that Achish firmly trusted in David himself. David appears 
as the ground in which Achish's confidence is founded, on whom he relies firmly and 
certainly. But that this unconditional trust in David had arisen in consequence of faith 
in his word, is shown by the sentence, "For Achish said, He hath made himself stinking 
in the sight of his people," etc. Here, then, we distinguish 1. faith in the word of some 
one, 2. the firm confidence in the person himself arising from this faith in the word. 
Next, we note also the description of absolute confidence by construction with 2 Micah 
7, 5:"No man believeth his neighbour ftribesmanj; no man trusteth (XXX) in princes." 
From the parallel Jer. 17, 5 (cf. Ps. 118, 8 et al.) we recognize here the warning against 
trusting in men; XXXXX is here in parallel with XXX. But trust means "to rely on 
something, to make something one's firm hold". Already is constructed here with X to 
denote the highest trust (as in Achish and David). He who relies on men makes flesh 
his arm, that is, the hold on which he relies, and "departs from the LORD with his 
heart." These last words clearly show that to believe is an activity of the heart, namely, 
"to hold fast to something with the heart." Jer. 12:6 we have a similar warning; the 
prophet is not to rely on his brethren, nor on his father's house, nor trust in their words, 
though they speak kindly to him. Here also the relation is set to the kind speech: he 
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should not let himself be deceived by basing his trust on his relatives. So also here 
believing means an activity of the heart caused by the word. Prob. 26, 25 is warned against 
the slanderer: "If he make his voice pleasing, believe him not: for there are seven 
abominations in his heart." We pay attention here to the word ("voice"), whereby 
confidence is to be inspired; and to the construction with X, whereby unconditional 
confidence in the slanderer is expressed. Prov. 14, 15: "A silly man" (XXX, fool, credulous) 
"believes all things" (every word); "but a witty man marketh his course." Here XXXXX is 
constructed with respect to XXX with X, to denote applause (assensus), to hold true. If we 
compare herewith Gen. 45, 26 XXX it results that believe has to its nearest object the 
word, but by means of the word holds to the speaker of the same. Where, therefore, only 
the person is mentioned, there is a concise way of speaking that presupposes the spoken 
word. 

Thren. 4, 12 stands as object to XXXXX a sentence: "Not have the kings of the earth 
and all the inhabitants of the world believed that a besieger and enemy would enter the 
gates of Jerusalem." This non-belief is contrasted with faith: everyone thought Jerusalem 
impregnable. "God is known in their palaces to be the protection: for, behold, kings are 
gathered together, and passed by together," Ps. 48:4, 5. Even the mighty Sanherib's siege 
was without success. Thus by such tidings there was a general belief that Jerusalem was 
under the special protection of God, and could not be conquered. Here again the relation 
between faith and word is unmistakable. Job 39:11, 12, God asks Job, "Will you rely on 
him [the wild ox] because he is of great strength, and will you leave your work to him sso. 
that he may work® for you? Willst thou lean upon him (XX XXXXXX) that he may bring in 
thy seed, and gather in thy threshing-floor?" In civil colloquial language, therefore, XXXXX 
also denotes as much as "to count on something," here: as a farmer counts on his work- 
animals in tilling the harvest. Here the "relying on something" is especially prominent, as 
the parallel XXX also determines the meaning. Here the thought lies at the bottom: the 
work-animal gives its owner, as it were, a promise of its service. Job 15:22, where it is 
said of the wicked and violent, "All his days he must live in fear, and the number of his 
years is hid from him [in darkness]. The voice of fear rings in his ears: in the midst of peace 
the desolator shall assail him. He believeth not that he shall come out of darkness [of fear 
and danger] again, and is chosen for the sword." When it is said here, "he believeth not," 
etc., it is said, he has nothing to give him assurance of his salvation; he has nothing to 
hold on to with his heart; he must much- 
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Believe more the voice of fear. Also v. 81 is said of him, "He believeth not vain things 
as a reeling man: for vanity shall be his recompence." A staggering man seeks to make 
anything his hold (cf. the drowning man's straw). But he that trusteth in vanity (power, 
riches, v. 29. 30), the vain shall deceive him. Job 29:24 describes Job's former standing 
among the people. "They hoped for me as for a rain; yea, their mouths they opened as 
for a latter rain" (with panting mouths they waited for my refreshing words). "I smiled 
upon them, upon them that believed not; and the light of my countenance they dimmed 
not to me (by disdain). Here XXXXX may mean either: they, the wretched, had no firm 
hold, and Job only became such to them, or: they did not make Job's comforting words 
their firm hold, they could not believe that so high a man would condescend to take care 
of them in their lowliness by counsel and action; only his friendly smile convinced them 
of this. Since the first meaning (having a firm hold) cannot probably be proved for 
XXXXX, while the second (active) fits excellently into the context, we must decide in 
favor of the latter. Job 39:24 describes the war-horse: "With impetuosity and roaring it 
slurps the ground," that is, boldly it flies to battle with thunderous roar in the attack, "and 
does not believe when the voice of the trumpet sounds,” when it is blown to rally. There 
XXXXX is used in the sense of "holding to something": the battle-horse does not turn to 
it, does not let itself be held in its course by it. In this strange passage, too, the actual 
meaning of "believe" becomes clear, as does the fact that "believe" implies 
subordination to something else, "to be guided by something else" (cf. Heb 2:8, the 
antithesis of "believe"): 

From this compilation we gain the following result for our purpose: 1. The basic 
meaning of XXXXxX is an active-transitive one; it always denotes an activity and always 
refers to an object. This activity consists in the subject's "making something his firm 
hold" (as this meaning is especially clearly discerned from the conduct of the warhorse, 
Job 39:24). (2) The object to which the subject adheres, or which it makes its firm hold, 
is always something outside the subject; it is a word, sound, promise, speech, tidings, 
whether this word, etc., is always expressly mentioned or not (as in Deut. 28:66). (3) In 
the concise use of XXXXX, only the person of him who gives the word or promise is 
named as the object, but this word is necessarily presupposed as the object (cf. Jud. 
11:20 and parallels). (4) Where XXXXX is spoken of a man, it always signifies, "to make 
the word of another, and thereby the person of the other himself, one's firm hold, to 
cleave to with one's heart. 
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keep it (cf. Gen. 46:25), make the promise or word of another a factor of the heart's 
calculations and plans, thought to be sure (cf. Job 39:12; 15:31). 5. The construction with 
the accusative or with expresses simple confidence in the word of another (cf. Prov. 14:15; 
Judg. 11:20; Gen. 46:25); the construction with X denotes unconditional, intense 
confidence (as this meaning is clearly evident in Achish 1 Sam. 27:12-28:2). (6) Where in 
concise speech only the person of the object is to be mentioned, and at the same time the 
firm confidence founded on it is to be expressed, the construction with X is used (cf. 1 
Sam. 27:12; Micah 7:5; Deut. 28:66; Job 39:12; 15:31). 7 The parallel position with XXX 
gives us information about the closer nature and manner of the activity indicated by 
XXXXX. 8. where XXXXX is predicated of a rational creature, it involves a subordination 
of one's self to the statement of another recognized as firm and reliable. What one 
recognizes (and wants to recognize) as true and fixed becomes for man a thing according 
to which he acts: a governing principle. Therefore we see (Ex. 4; Joh. 8, 47 et al.) how in 
the sense of "receiving faithfully" also "hearing" (Hebrew and Greek) is used. L. 
A. Heerboth. 
(To be continued.) 


Miscellany. 


Correction of Carroll's Statistics. The American Lutheran Survey has corrected 
the erroneous impression created by statistician D. Carroll's data on the state of the 
Lutheran Church in America. According to Carroll, in fact, the number of communicants in 
the Lutheran Church would have decreased last year by a considerable amount, a 
phenomenon which would be inexplicable especially at the present time. The Lutheran 
Survey obtained exact figures from the various synods of the Lutheran Church concerning 
the number of members, the sum of which gave a very different result from that published 
by D. Carroll. According to this new calculation, the Lutheran Church would have had an 
increase of 79,397 communicants, which is undoubtedly nearer the truth. Putting this 
increase in place of the decrease given by D. Carroll, the ratio of the growth of the Lutheran 
Church to that of the four most important alter-believing churches for 1915, is as follows: 
Lutherans: 79,397, 3.4%; Presbyterians: 69,148, 3.4%; Baptists: 130,338, 2.1%; 
Methodists: 144,079, 2%,; Catholics: 187,795, 1.4%. In 1915, Lutherans in America 
numbered 9627 pastors, 15,958 churches, 3,754,923 baptized, 2,404,618 confirm- 
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mierte, 135 educational institutions with 17,796 students, 3793 of whom are preparing 
for the preaching ministry. There are 210 Sunday school publications and 117 
periodicals in 14 languages. Charitable institutions number 231 with 334,129 persons 
fed. The number of missionaries in China, Japan, India, Africa, etc., is 273 plus 1610 
indentured helpers. The parochial schools number 261,000 and the Sunday schools 
1,019,911 pupils. The value of the total property of the Lutheran Church in America is 
§133,592,409. The Survey gives the following communicants of the several Synods for 
1915: Missouri: 622,243, Wisconsin: 106,628, Minnesota: 26,214, Michigan: 9,290, 
Nebraska (Synodical Conference): 3,028, Slovak: 5,100, Pennsylvania: 159,137, New York 
(General Council): 56,598, Pittsburgh (General Council) : 32,691, Ohio (General Council) 
: 13,981, Augustana: 186,056, Canada: 14,500, Chicago: 8,284, English, Northwest: 
10,921, Manitoba: 5,100, Pacific: 1,906, New York and New England: 18,869, Nova 
Scotia: 2,918, Central Canada 1,781, Texas (General Council) : 1,177, Maryland: 33,684, 
Western Pennsylvania: 38,681, East Ohio: 11,935, Allegheny: 26,902, Eastern 
Pennsylvania: 41,883, Miami: 10,345, Pittsburgh (General Synod): 25,810, Wittenberg: 
15,399, Olive Branch: 7,219, Northern Illinois: 10,792, Central Pennsylvania: 12,864, lowa 
(General Synod): 5,554, Northern Indiana: 9,283, Central Illinois: 4,501, Susquehanna: 
'20,074, Kansas: 5,868, Nebraska (General Synod): 6,958, Wartburg: 9,123, California: 
5,102, German Nebraska (General Synod): 9,443, Rocky Mountain: 1,874, Southern 
Illinois: 2,208, New York (General Synod) : 35,867, West Virginia: 4,201, North Carolina: 
10,438, Tennessee: 14,440, South Carolina: 11,544, Virginia: 6,419, Southwestern 
Virginia: 5,673, Mississippi: 755, Georgia: 3,950, Holston: 1,769, Joint Ohio: 142,355, 
Buffalo: 6,440, Eielsen's: 1,800, Hauge's: 39,983, Norwegian: 99,988, lowa (Independent): 
125,928, Danish: 13,346, Icelandic: 3,939, Immanuel: 19,150, Finnish Suomi: 13,912, 
Norwegian, United: 171,657, Norwegian, Free: 28,050, Danish, United: 14,090, Non- 
synodical: 27,000. Total: 2,404,618. F. B. 

The Reformation Jubilee in America in 1817. In the "L. C. R." we read: "The 
‘Documentary History’ of the Ministry of Pennsylvania contains an item relating to the 
observance of the threehundredth anniversary of the Reformation in 1817, as follows: 'With 
reference to the celebration of the Jubilee, the Ministerium resolved that the German 
Evangelical Reformed Synod, the Moravians, the English Episcopal and Presbyterian 
Churches shall be invited hy our President to celebrate the Reformation Festival with us." 
At the next convention, in 1818, fraternal responses from Bishop White, of the Episcopal 
Church, and Bishop Reichel, of the Moravian Church, were read; and a delegation from the 
Reformed Synod appeared, urging the establishment of a United Seminary for the education 
of can- 
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didates for the ministry of both the Lutheran and Reformed Churches. How general the 
celebration was is not reported." - As already reported in "L. u. W.," D. Jacobs has called 
attention to this celebration of 1817, and has made an extract from the pamphlet describing 
it in detail, for further circulation, without, however, attaching a word of criticism and warning 
against such a unionistic celebration. Jacobs, however, is not the first to point out this 
celebration in 1817. D. Spath, in his 1898 biography of C. P. Krauth (I, 322), writes: "The 
parallel to this [the Unionism in Prussia] in our American church-life is not difficult to 
discover. Here also a great Reformation Jubilee was celebrated in 1817. Here also it was, in 
the first place, of a unionistic character. The Ministry of Pennsylvania invited the Moravians, 
Episcopalians, Reformed, and Presbyterians to unite with them in this celebration. The 
Moravians accepted the invitation. Bishop William White sent a courteous reply to the 
President of the Pennsylvania Synod, Rev. Geo. Lochmann, welcoming this occasion ‘on 
account of the agreement in doctrine, which has always been considered as subsisting between 
the Lutheran Churches and the Church of England.’ In the city of New York the eloquent 
Lutheran pastor, Frederick Christian Schaeffer, having kept the jubilee in the morning with his 
own congregation, delivered an English discourse in the afternoon in St. Paul's Episcopal 
Church on the text: 'I believe, therefore I have spoken.’ Thousands were unable to find 
admittance to the service, so great was the throng." 

THE SEVENTH JuBilee - this is how the 350th anniversary of the Reformation in 1867 
was generally referred to, in Germany as well as in America. As a result of the activities of 
Walther and many other faithful Lutherans, and also as a result of the tremendous Lutheran 
immigration, confessional Lutheran consciousness in the United States had been greatly 
strengthened and had risen to a height not seen to such an extent and degree anywhere 
else in the world. This was evident in the jubilee celebration of 1867, in which the Eastern 
Synods participated with great enthusiasm and growing Lutheran consciousness, especially 
the General Council which had just been founded in 1866. The Pennsylvania Synod also 
used the celebration to raise money for its seminary in Philadelphia, founded in 1864, and 
continued both the collection and the celebration until October 31, 1868. During these 
Reformation celebrations in 1867, unionism no longer played the dominant role in the 
English synods as it had in 1817. 

The "Seventh Jubilee Celebration" in the Pennsylvania Synod is described by 
the Lutheran Church Review as follows: "The Ministry of Pennsylvania appears to have taken 
the lead in the movement, spurred on to it by the occasion it would offer to secure additional 
endowment for the Theological Seminary, which, three years before, she had decided 
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to establish at Philadelphia, and for the founding of the new college at Allentown. Dr. G. 
F. Krotel, in his president's report at the meeting of the Ministerium at Lebanon in June, 
1867, urged ‘an extraordinary and united effort’ in this celebration. We recall the 
enthusiasm created when the expression ‘Seventh Jubilee’ was suggested instead of the 
‘350th anniversary’. The number Seven had a special significance of completeness, and the 
less usual word Jubilee gave a strong reason why this anniversary should be specially 
celebrated. The Ministry at once acted on the recommendation, and resolved that the 31st 
of October, 1867, be observed by special appropriate religious services in every pastoral 
district; that pastors be requested to preach on the Sundays in October on 'the history, 
doctrine, and mission of the Lutheran Church,' and that every member of the Church, 
young or old, make a thank-offering as God has prospered them, and 'that we aim at the 
complete endowment of the seminary in Philadelphia and Muhlenberg College at 
Allentown.’ A central committee was appointed, Dr. Seiss chairman, and all residing in 
Philadelphia, to have full charge of the movement, and were given power to appoint local 
committees in each pastoral charge. This committee went to work without delay, and 
arranged for extensive celebrations in Philadelphia and all the larger towns and centers of 
population within its boundaries, and secured prominent speakers for the addresses. These 
gatherings were popular, and aroused great interest. Subscription books of substantial and 
attractive appearance were sent to all pastors, in which should appear the names of the 
donors, who were permitted to designate to which institution their offerings should be sent, 
and these books were to be kept as mementoes of the great Jubilee, in the archives of each 
congregation. They were accompanied with several tracts giving needed information or 
making strong appeals." "The celebration continued throughout the year until October 31, 
1868, as it was impossible to reach all congregations in less time. And it was not until the 
meeting of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania at Pottsville, in 1870, that Dr. Seiss, chairman 
of the General Committee on the Jubilee, was enabled to make its final report. Over 
$22,000 had been contributed for the seminary, but less than $10,000 for the college in this 
Jubilee Fund. At the same time he reported that more than $66,000 had been contributed 
to local objects. Pastors and congregations had taken advantage of the enthusiasm created 
to secure funds for new buildings, steeples, organs, or the canceling of local debts, which 
more than doubled the amount given for the seminary and college, and left the latter to 
struggle on the best they could until another jubilee should come. Putting all together, the 
jubilee offering in the ministry amounted to $97,216.56." "As a memento of this jubilee 
the committee in charge had a medal struck to mark and commemorate the great 
celebration. 
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It was cast in white metal of peculiar composition, of light weight, and about the size of a 
silver half-dollar. It was designed by Mr. W. H. Key, of the United States Mint, and was 
appropriate and attractive, and was given a wide distribution. On one side was a 'relief> of the 
head of Luther, surrounding which was the inscription 'Nomen Domini Turris Fortissima,' 
with the date 1517 below. On the other side appeared the words 'Seventh Jubilee of the Great 
Reformation. A Memorial, Ev. Lutheran Church, America, 1867.' "" "The celebration in 
Philadelphia closed on October 31, 1868, with a grand concert in Musical Fund Hall, when 
Mendelssohn's Reformation Symphony was given amid great enthusiasm." 

How it was celebrated in the Missouri Synod of 1867, the blessed D. J. F. 
Késtering collected reports about it in his time, which are still available in manuscript. The 
description of the Reformation celebration in Frankenlust, Mich. in 1867, written by D. F. 
Sievers, Sr. and sent to us by D. E. Késtering in New Minden, may follow here as a sample: 
"The two Lutheran congregations of Mr. D. Sievers, St. Paul's congregation at Frankenlust 
and St. John's congregation at Amelith, celebrated the seventh jubilee of the Reformation 
on October 31 and the following day in a most beautiful and uplifting manner. After the 
upcoming jubilee celebration of the Reformation had been announced from the pulpit in 
public services on the three preceding Sundays, and such a celebration had been decided 
in a congregational meeting, the ringing of the bells announced the approaching festive 
days to the inhabitants of both places on the evening before. The first festive march found 
the entrance to the church in Frankenlust as well as the interior of the same” beautifully 
decorated with pretty festive trees, with wreaths and garlands. A festive banner in the 
church unfurled on a white background with a green border the words: Evangelical 
Lutheran Church of America. Revelation 3:11: Hold fast that which thou hast, that no man 
take thy crown! D. M. Luther strikes the 95 sentences on the 31st of October, 1517. jubilee 
of the blessed Reformation, the 31st of October and 1st of November, 1867, at Frankenlust 
and Amelith, Saginaw Co, Michigan.’ Because services were to be held in the houses of 
worship of each congregation on the first day, the first one in Frankenlust had to begin at 
half past 8 o'clock. The main service was opened with the singing of the hymn Kyrie’. This 
was followed by a complete liturgical service. After the service was over, the main hymn 
was sung: 'O Lord, Thy Beatific Word.' After the lesson, the choir sang the 46th Psalm in 
four parts. Upon this the congregation the faith, singing. Now the pastor of the congregation 
entered the pulpit and, drawing on Revelation 14:6-13, preached the sermon of 
celebration. Topic: The angel who flies through the midst of heaven with the everlasting 
gospel, and the church of God. (1) What is the eternal gospel? (2) That the church of God 
has the right and the justification to demand of D. M. Luther the fulfillment of the eternal 
gospel. 
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To recognize the angel with the eternal gospel, that is, to declare Luther himself to be 
the angel who flew through heaven with the eternal gospel. 003 That the church of God, 
which is called by his name, should keep that which it hath, that no man take its crown. 
(4) That the Lord will give victory to this church of his, not only over all her temporal 
enemies, even over the Antichrist, but also over the devil and death itself; yea, at last he 
will give her his heaven for a reward of grace." - After the sermon, with the usual liturgy, 
the celebration of the Lord's Supper was ushered in. At the close of the service a 
collection was taken for the synod treasury. As soon as the service in Frankenlust was 
over, Father Sievers hurried to Amelith to conduct a similar service there. Returning 
home from there, the afternoon service began at Frankenlust. Text: Ps. 87, 1-3. Theme: 
"The jubilant Lutheran Church is the highly pardoned city of God. 1. she is firmly 
established on the holy mountains. 2. she is glorious in her preaching and teaching. 3. 
she has God's good pleasure above all sects.’ In the treatment of the first part, the three 
points were further elaborated, namely, that the Lutheran church is founded 1. on Christ, 
2. on his gospel, 3. on the Lord's protection. In the second part, the glory of the Lutheran 
Church in its doctrine was shown by the following: 1. because it is taken from God's 
Word; 2. because it alone glorifies God; 

3. because it leads the heart to repentance and faith; 4. because it alone gives true 
comfort; 5. because it teaches to die blessed. In the third part it was shown why it enjoys 
God's favor above all other sects, namely, 1. not because of the holy life of its members, 
but 2. because of the pure doctrine of God which is preached in it. As this service drew 
near to its close, darkness was already falling with power. Thus the celebration of the 
first day of jubilee." 

Community celebration on the second feast day. The report continues: "The 
second feast day should be a day of communal celebration. The congregation in 
Frankenlust had kindly invited not only its sister congregation in Amelith, which is 
connected to it as a parish, but also the Lutheran Immanuel congregation of Father 
Himmler in Bay City to its celebration. Already at 9 o'clock in the morning, on November 
1, the members of the congregations of Frankenlust and Amelith were assembled on a 
square near the church, from where they marched in procession to meet the guests 
coming from Bay City, singing the hymn "Ein feste Burg*. Hardly had they gone a 
distance when they saw in the distance the waving flags of the procession coming from 
Bay City, and it was not long before both processions bumped into each other and 
greeted each other with a festive song. Both trains now merged into one. In the lead 
went the bearer of a national flag. He was followed by a second with the ceremonial 
banner and this was followed by a third with the peace banner. 
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They were followed by Father Sievers, accompanied by the teachers and leaders of the 
parishes. (Father Himmler could not be present because of illness in the family.) They 
were followed by the male members of the congregation. Now came the women from the 
three parishes. They were followed by the young men and boys of the parish schools, the 
latter decorated with commemorative coins and carrying small flags, accompanied by two 
drum beaters. The end of the procession was formed by the maidens of the parishes and 
the girls from the three schools. All heads were entwined with beautiful wreaths, from which 
the red berries of the fresh winter green looked out. The procession, consisting of about 
700 persons, made a surprisingly beautiful sight. At each house on the way, a stop was 
made to let a verse from the festive songs resound. When the procession reached the 
church, the gates of the churchyard opened and the whole procession surrounded the 
church. After the procession had gone back and forth for some distance, it headed for the 
festival square near the vicarage. A high erected festival tree marked the place. Pulpit, 
tents and seats for hundreds around it. The entrance to the fairground and the tents were 
festively decorated with slender fir trees, wreaths and garlands. Now after the crowd had 
taken their seats, and had been put in a merry and serious mood by singing the hymn, 
"Now give thanks all to God," Mr. 

P. Sievers took the pulpit and preached the sermon. Text: 2 Thess. 2, 3-12. Theme: 
"The Antichrist and the church of God. 1 The Antichrist is proclaimed by God beforehand. 
2 This Antichrist has already come in the papacy. May God's Church be on its guard and 
watch that it is not deceived!’ The singing choir sang a festive hymn in four voices after the 
sermon, and the officers of the congregation again took up a collection for the synodical 
treasury. - Meanwhile it was now time to remember the care of the body also, and 
fortunately the feast committee had provided a meal, simple though it was, yet plentiful. 
Old and young alike quickly feasted on the offerings. No murmur disturbed the hearty 
festivity. Over the meal, the hour of the afternoon service had now arrived. It was intended 
primarily for the school youth. The youth, too, were to bear witness to the fact that they 
had understood the meaning and significance of the jubilee and knew how to appreciate 
it. The two teachers Himmler and Lankenau catechized the school children from the three 
present congregations about the life of Luther and about the work of the Reformation to 
the great satisfaction of the present congregations. Now after a few more church songs 
had been sung and the benediction given, the youth were gladly treated to the amusement 
of general parlor games, conducted under the supervision of the teachers. When darkness 
fell, old and young alike went home cheerful and praising God." 
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The sensible celebration of the third Inbeltag is described in the report as 
follows: "On the following Sunday the actual annual Reformation festival was now 
celebrated in Frankenlust and Amelith as a third jubilee day. The festival flag was unfurled 
in the church, and Luther's portrait was hung next to it. Jubilant songs proclaimed the 
continued jubilee celebration. Sermon text: Ostenb. 3, 10. 11. Theme: "Hold what you 
have, that no one may take your crown! 001 What is the crown which we are to hold fast? 
002 Which are the robbers that would take it from us? 3rd What is the promise of God to 
those who persevere in patience to the end?* - The afternoon service was conducted in 
the following manner. After the singing of a festive hymn, those of the older schoolboys 
and girls who had memorized the most distinguished of Luther's 95 theses stood before 
the altar facing each other and recited them one by one. Then four tender children, two 
boys and two girls, between four and six years of age, were brought forward. The first 
two recited the saying, "Blessed are they that hear and keep the word of God. "* The last 
two prayed, "The blood of Jesus Christ, the Son of God. "* All four then concluded with 
the rhyme, "God's word and Luther's teaching pass away now and never. This was a 
praise to the Lord from the mouths of minors. - But the celebration of the day was not yet 
over, for now the congregation went out to the churchyard, carrying the banner, in order 
to create a living memorial of the experienced celebration. For this purpose, three young, 
beautiful oak trees had been dug out of the woods by the young men of the congregation, 
which were now planted on each side of the large church door and in front of the sacristy 
near the graves, accompanied by the singing of festive songs of joy. Then these oaks 
were commanded to the care of the Lord and to flourish cheerfully, that they might still in 
later times be a testimony to their descendants that their ancestors celebrated a blessed 
Reformation anniversary in the year 1867. Since the young men had brought ten young 
oaks from the forest, of which only the three most beautiful had been planted, the 
remaining seven gave cause for the children of the morning school, led by their teachers 
and pastor, to visit the festival site once again at noon on November 5, accompanied by 
joyful singing. Here they dug seven tree holes in a circle around the pulpit and tents that 
had been erected for the feast, into which three oak trees were now placed by the larger 
school youth. In the afternoon, pastor and teacher brought the younger children of the 
afternoon school to this place as well, in order to insert the remaining four oak trees into 
the already dug holes. Both times the children sang happily, followed by the preacher's 
prayer to the Lord for the young trees to flourish and for God's children to grow in the 
faith and confession of the Reformation fathers. Both times gifts were offered to the 
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children. - Finally, it should be noted that the same thing that happened in Frankenlust, 
and which was last recounted in the foregoing, also happened in Amelith on November 
10, Luther's birthday. " F. B. 

Neves History of the Lutheran Church of America of 1915 concerning Geo. 
Fritschel treats the doctrinal position of the Missouri Synod, A. P. writes in "Th. Q." p. 207: 
"The book is intended to be a textbook for American seminaries for preachers, and even 
in its first edition, as the author says, "has found friendly reception in almost all the 
theological seminaries of the Lutheran Church in our country. "* By friendly reception, the 
author probably does not mean introduction as a textbook. The latter would not be 
possible, because the author has not succeeded in being even somewhat impartial, which 
he himself states is the requirement of a textbook. Admittedly, he says: "as impartial as 
possible". We shall probably have to do without a truly impartial account of history at this 
time, except that contained in Scripture. But if the author did not succeed in getting a 
representative of the Missouri Synod, or Synodical Conference, to give an account of it, 
the only alternative was not to leave the same to one of its most biting opponents. 
Especially is what the book says about the doctrine of Missouri and the Synodical 
Conference on the election of grace, in spite of the verbatim quotations, unjust and biased. 
The objective historian need not reach for this or that word-if it were a word of Walther or 
Luther-to furnish documentary proof of what one would like him to say (pp. 253 ff.), but 
must place individual unfortunate sentences, or sentences which are unsuccessful in 
expression, in the light of the whole doctrinal language. He who does not do this can make 
anyone, even Paulum, the worst of heretics, especially if blocking and boldface are used 
in the appropriate place. According to p. 254, Missouri teaches that there is a free election 
to faith and to blindness and hardening. This is absolutely not true!!! Whoever makes such 
a statement should realize that he is not called to be a historian. What is the eighth 
commandment? " F. B. 

The church misjudges and misses its purpose! So complains a layman in the 
"R. C. R." of Lancaster, Pa. We let his words follow, "The Church is a failure as a human 
institution, but as a divine one it is all-powerful. Let us put a stop, then, to the secularization 
that is sapping its best life-blood. While the modern Church is trying to Christianize the social 
and civil life of the world, the world is rapidly secularizing the Church. Some persons call it 
‘socializing’ the Church; others argue that the process merely involves the application of old- 
time principles to new conditions. The truth of the matter is, that under the euphonious 
expression of Social Service 
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a propaganda is on foot to commit the Church to many old and new methods of reform 
from without, and thus divert the Church from the exercise of its normal function, which 
is to regenerate the heart of man from within. The sacred edifice heretofore dedicated to 
the worship of Almighty God has now, with its parish-house, its club, and other 
auxiliaries, become the center of secular functions. We now go to church to hear sermons 
on the minimum wage, adequate housing of the poor, the regulation of moving pictures 
and the dancehalls, how to vote, and the latest vice-investigation report. From this center 
agents and detectives of Law and Order societies make report of nightly investigations; 
and it is said even ministers of the Gospel keep silent watch during the hours of the night, 
and assist in rounding up inmates from disreputable houses. They appear as prosecutors 
and witnesses before grand and petit juries in the Quarter Sessions Court. Billiard- and 
pool-tables are being installed, dancing classes are organized, and all sorts of 
amusements offered to entice the youth within its sacred precincts. A child returning 
home from Sunday-school recently was asked by its mother the subject of the lesson. It 
was how to keep the streets clean. Another Sunday, kindness to dumb animals furnished 
the subject of the lesson, and this was in a graded Sunday-school up to date. A good 
woman, who had suffered greatly with a recent sorrow, brought herself to church longing 
for some comforting word. She heard a sermon on the Charity Organization Society and 
the Visiting Nurse. As we view it, the Church, by thus allying itself with secular 
movements, is endeavoring to cure the evils of the social life by a species of legalism, 
striving to purify the sinful nature of man by attacking the outside, forgetting that crimes 
and violations of law are the external marks only of an inward demoralization and 
rottenness of the heart. The root of the evil in the world is in the human heart, and to 
redeem the world the inner spiritual nature must be first purified. The crime committed 
is the fruit of sin in the heart. You may punish the criminal for violating the law, but that 
does not cure the sinful heart. The Christian minister has to do with sin, not with crime. 
When, therefore, he allies himself with the officers of the law in arresting criminals, he 
is departing from his proper function, and weakening his power and ability to cure the 
sin in the heart. Ministers of the Gospel are willing to preach on every subject under the 
sun except the Gospel, and when they begrudgingly hand it down, they almost tell us it 
is not divine, but a man-made thing. They have relegated to the brush-heap most of the 
sacred beliefs, such as the miracles, original sin, the vicarious atonement of Jesus Christ, 
the efficacy of Baptism and the Holy Communion, and many of them even deny the 
validity of their own divine office as ministers of God. They prefer to hold their office 
from the people, not of God. All comes 
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ffrom man, nothing from God. Perhaps this is the reason so many ministers look down on 
empty pews, and complain bitterly that their members do not come to hear the sermons 
prepared with so much labor." To these truths, of which the layman declares that out of ten 
sectarian ministers scarcely one shows any interest in or understanding of them, must be 
added another, namely, that among sectarian preachers the gospel of God's free grace 
in Christ and divine absolution over the whole world of sin, together with its power to save 
and sanctify lost and condemned men, both self-righteous virtuous men and gross vicious 
men, has become an unknown quantity. With vanishing exceptions, the preachers of 
present-day Christianity, many of them also those who reject the modern arts, as the 
layman castigates them above, are nothing more than dreary moral trumpeters instead of 
blessed ambassadors of reconciliation in Christ and spiritually powerful preachers of the. 
Gospel of the Crucified and Risen One, which alone is the power of God to save, convert, 
and sanctify sinners. F. B. 

The American Branch of the Theosophical Society met in St. Louis at the end 
of August. The Society numbers about 5000 members, nearly half of whom are German, 
and were represented by about 400 delegates. Prominent names in the Society are: Mrs. 
Blavatsky, by whom "The Universal Brotherhood and Theosophical Society" was founded 
in New York in 1875, William Q. Judge, who assumed leadership after Blavatsky's death, 
Katherine Tingley at Point Loma, Cal., Annie Besant, Ella Wheeler Wilcox, David Belasco, 
Leadbeter, etc. The Theosophical Society advocates Indian Pantheism and lays special 
stress 'upon the doctrines of reincarnation and karma, according to which each one reaps 
in the succeeding birth what he sowed in the previous. From their pamphlets we will let 
follow several sentences: "Theosophy postulates an eternal principle, called the unknown, 
which can never be cognized except through its manifestations. This eternal principle is in 
and is every thing and being; it periodically and eternally manifests itself and recedes again 
from manifestation. In this ebb and flow evolution proceeds, and itself is the progress of the 
manifestation. The perceived universe is the manifestation of this unknown, including spirit 
and matter, for Theosophy holds that those are but the two opposite poles of the one unknown 
principle. They coexist, are not separate nor separable from each other, or, as the Hindu 
scriptures say, there is no particle of matter without spirit, and no particle of spirit without 
matter." "This Organization declares that Brotherhood is a fact in Nature. The principal 
purpose of this Organization is to teach Brotherhood, demonstrate that it is a fact in nature, 
and make it a living power in the life of humanity. The subsidiary 
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purpose of this Organization is to study ancient and modern religion, science, 
philosophy, and art; to investigate the laws of Nature and the divine powers in man." 
"Theosophy is sometimes called the Wisdom-Religion, because from immemorial time 
it has comprised knowledge of all the laws governing the spiritual, the mental, the 
moral, and the material worlds. The theory of Nature and of life which it offers is not 
one that was at first speculatively laid down, and then proved by adjusting facts or 
conclusions to fit it, but is an explanation of existence, cosmic and individual, derived 
from knowledge reached by those who have acquired the power to see behind the 
curtain that hides the operations of Nature from the ordinary mind. Such beings are 
called Sages, using the term in its highest sense." "Theosophy holds that it is a misuse 
of terms to say that the spiritual nature can be cultivated. The real object to be kept in 
view is to open up or make porous the lower nature (through purification, self-control, 
and self-mastery), that the spiritual nature may shine through it and become the guide 
and ruler." "This 'spiritual culture’ is only attainable as the grosser interests, passions, 
and demands of the flesh are subordinated to the interests, aspirations, and needs of the 
higher nature. This spirit can only become the ruler when the firm intellectual 
acknowledgment or admission is first made that IT alone is. And it being not only the 
person concerned, but also the whole, all the selfishness must be eliminated from the 
lower nature before its divine state can be reached. So long as the smallest personal or 
selfish desire - even for spiritual attainment for our own sake - remains, so long is the 
end desired put off." "When systematically trained in accordance with the aforesaid 
system and law, men attain to clear insight into the immaterial, spiritual world, and 
their interior faculties apprehend truth as immediately and readily as physical faculties 
grasp the things of sense, or mental faculties those of reason. Or, in the words used by 
some of them, 'They are able to look directly upon ideas'; and hence their testimony to 
such truth is as trustworthy as is that of scientists or philosophers to truth in their 
respective fields. In the course of this spiritual training such men acquire perception 
of, and control over, various forces in Nature unknown to other men, and are thus able 
to perform works usually called 'miraculous,' though really but the result of greater 
knowledge of natural law. Their testimony as to supersensuous truth, verified by their 
possession of such powers, challenges candid examination from every religious mind." 
"Upon the subject of Man Theosophy teaches: 1. That each spirit is a manifestation of 
the One Spirit, and thus a part of all. It passes through a series of experiences in 
incarnation, and is destined to ultimate reunion with the Divine. 2. That this incarnation 
is not single, but repeated, each individuality becoming reembodied during numerous 
existences in 
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successive races and planets of our chain, and accumulating the experiences of each 
incarnation towards its perfection. 3. that between adjacent incarnations, after grosser 
elements are first purged away, comes a period of comparative rest and refreshment, 
called Devachan, the soul being therein prepared for its next advent into material life. 
The nature of each incarnation depends upon the balance as struck of the merit and 
demerit of the previous life or lives, - upon the way in which the man has lived and 
thought; and this law is inflexible and wholly just. 'Karma,' a term signifying two 
things, the law of ethical causation (Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also’ reap); 
and the balance or excess of merit or demerit in any individual, determines also the 
main experiences of joy and sorrow in each incarnation, so that what we call 'luck' is, 
in reality, ‘desert’ - desert acquired in past existence." "Theosophy is the only system of 
religion and philosophy which gives satisfactory explanation of such problems as these: 
1. The object, use, and inhabitation of other planets than this earth. 2. the geological 
cataclysms of earth; the frequent absence of intermediate types in its fauna; the 
occurrence of architectural and other relics of races now lost, and as to which ordinary 
science has nothing but vain conjecture; the nature of extinct civilizations and the 
causes of their extinction; the persistence of savagery and the unequal development of 
existing civilization; the differences, physical and internal, between the various races 
of men; the line of future development. 3. the contrasts and unisons of the world's faiths, 
and the common foundation underlying them all. 4. The existence of evil, of suffering, 
and of sorrow - a hopeless puzzle to the mere philanthropist or theologian. 5. The 
inequalities in social condition and privilege; the sharp contrasts between wealth and 
poverty, intelligence and stupidity, culture and ignorance, virtue and vileness; the 
appearance of men of genius in families destitute of it, as well as other facts in conflict 
with the law of heredity; the frequent cases of unfitness of environment around 
individuals, so sore as to embitter disposition, hamper aspiration, and paralyze 
endeavor; the violent antithesis between character and condition; the occurrence of 
accident, misfortune, and untimely death - all of them problems solvable only by either 
the conventional theory of Divine caprice or the Theosophic doctrines of Karma and 
Reincarnation." At the San Diego Exposition the Theosophists have a building of their 
own to exploit this opportunity for propaganda also. At Lomaland, near Point Loma, 
near San Diego, Katherine Tingley offers followers and proselytes, but only rich 
ones, a luxurious asylum for immersion in "Theosophy." The fact that in the 
Theosophical Society everything is designed by the leaders to make money and to 
cut purses, was also apparent to us (Fr. Scherf and myself) in the fact that an 
entrance fee was demanded, only in order to use the parks in Lomaland. 
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to have a look at it. According to the local "W. P.", the Theosophical Society intends 
to deal with the question in St. Louis: whether a certain Hindu named J. 
Krishnamurti, twenty years old and discovered by Mrs. Annie Besant, could become 
the great teacher, redeemer and successor of Christ for the human race. Also, the 
Society believes that the eighty-year-old Hungarian Count Racogszi, who in earlier 
times walked among men as Sir Francis Bacon, will unite the human race into a 
greater brotherhood after the war. Mrs. Besant herself is said to have been formerly 
Giodorno Bruno. Roosevelt is said to have taken into himself the soul of Julius 
Caesar, and Kaiser Wilhelm the soul of Alexander the Great. In ethics the 
Theosophists claim to share the Christian point of view; their Theosophy is only a 
rational foundation of it. In truth, however, they make no moral distinction between 
good and evil, wanting to know nothing of any real responsibility on the part of man 
for his immoral conduct. In St. Louis, the Society's president described crime as the 
outflow of sick souls from people who should be treated in "hospitals for the soul," 
not locked up in penal institutions. "Criminals," he said, "are only people with sick 
souls. The present method of punishing them is as wrong as if you punished a man 
who is physically sick." Politically, at St. Louis, the Theosophists sided with the 
Allies, who, they claim, stand alone for liberty, justice, and humanity. And in case of 
supreme need, they said, America formed the reserve of the Allies, to whom she 
was already supplying ammunition and money for warfare in the name of liberty, 
justice and humanity. Finally, we recall the judgment of Prof. Max Miller on the 
sacred books of India, from which the Theosophists have taken their pseudo- 
wisdom, printed in extenso in "Lehre und Wehre" years ago. "The one keynote," he 
said, "the one chord that runs through all [so-called Hindu holy books] is: 
blessedness by works. They all teach that blessedness must be purchased. Our 
own Bible, our sacred book from the East, is from beginning to end a protest against 
this teaching," etc. Thus the right judgment is passed upon the Theosophical 
Society. F. B. 

"German Catholics and German Protestants," writes Houston Stewart 
Chamberlain, "have found each other again; together they fight and die, together 
they attend religious services, together they sing, ‘Great God, we praise thee’ and 
'Ein' feste Burg ist unser Gott!’ This strength will prove insurmountable." - We are 
among the few who see no profit either for the State or for the Church in the 
syncretism which has been spreading in Germany since the outbreak of the war, 
both at home and at the front. Yet we do not deny the blessing that many Catholics, 
through 
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the intimate fellowship with the Protestants have often received a completely 
different picture, e.g. of the Lutherans, than the priest had previously painted for 
them. And we also see a gain in the fact that Protestants have come to know many 
Catholics as people who, at the bottom of their hearts, rely solely on Christ and His 
grace, although they have still not managed to shake off the tyranny of conscience 
of the pope and the hierarchy. But indifference to Lutheran truth and the opposite 
Catholic error can never and never mean any real gain, neither for the State nor for 
the Church. The advantage of it will always be reaped by the Roman Church, which 
as such is everywhere a danger to the State. Where fear and vigilance against 
Rome dwindle, the papacy has already half won. And as for the strength of the 
German people against its enemies, who have resolved to destroy it, the common 
fatherland is a sufficiently broad and deep ground to develop a patriotism which is 
ready to use good and. Blood for the common fatherland. And the more faithful and 
conscientious the Lutheran, for example, is about his religion, the more willing he 
will be to fight and die for the fatherland when called upon by the authorities. But 
whoever is capable of forgiving his religion, will he, when the highest test comes, be 
faithful to the fatherland? F. B. 

Destruction of German missions in South Africa. In July it was reported 
from Berlin that the German native schools and the teachers' seminary had been 
closed by the British. The report reads: "According to news by letter from South 
Africa, the official oppression of the German mission there has now also begun 
without any apparent reason. The Berlin missionaries in Transvaal have been 
deprived of the supervision of the native schools they founded, and teaching has 
been forbidden them. The schools belonging to the mission and their native teachers 
are placed directly under government supervision, which is to be exercised by the 
native commissioner of the district. The famous teachers' and preachers’ seminary 
of the Berlin Mission at Botschabelo, one of the most important and successful 
educational institutions for the natives of South Africa, has also been closed. It 
seems more and more that British policy is now aiming, like all other German 
activity, to cripple the German missions wherever it can, and to oust them from their 
selfless and meritorious work. " F.B. 

The immoral cinema theatre. A secular newspaper in St. Louis wrote about 
this: "One of the advantages of the cinema over the regular theater has been 
claimed by its supporters, that in it more consideration is given to ethics and morals 
than on the conventional stage. The often objectionably bawdy dialogue... 
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of the farce itself is omitted; the more or less undressed chorus girls are replaced by 
a scenic setting that is only made possible by the technical aids of the light show. 
The unhealthy sexual motif, which in the theatre provides the basic material for most 
modern dramas, can hardly be considered in the case of changing pictures, since 
these are by their nature intended to reflect current events and are not able to 
express theories as the spoken word does. Even if one cannot see in the light play, 
which after all must remain a fleshless shadow of dramatic art, a substitute for the 
legitimate stage, it cannot be denied that in its first period of development it really 
did pay homage to the striving to counteract the harmful influence of contemporary 
stage literature. Who this moral -tendency did not long endure. Romanticism, the 
American folk play in which the villain receives the punishment he deserves and 
innocence the reward she deserves, was permanently unable to satisfy the public's 
taste, which was accustomed to spicier fare. For box-office reasons, the film 
manufacturers began to work in a field that had hitherto been monopolised by the 
regular theatre - the morality play, which tears off the cloak of good taste from sin 
and parades it in naked shamelessness before the eyes of the world. If we remember 
rightly, it was Damaged Goods', that disgusting spectacle of moral and physical 
rottenness which, coming from France, had infested our theatre for several years, 
which was first cut down for the convertible pictures. Then followed all sorts of 
machinations belonging to the class of soul-selling dramas, to which, for advertising 
purposes, the intention of warning the inexperienced against the pitfalls threatening 
their virtue was imputed. And now we have happily arrived at such items as 
(obstetrics, birth regulation and birth prevention, all in the service of higher morality, 
of course! If it is in itself an appalling confusion of taste that such intimate 
proceedings should be exposed to the public with all their details, it is especially 
outrageous that a number of sexless bluestockings and shrunken theorists should 
allow themselves to be beguiled by the hollow phrases with which these displays are 
embellished into giving the stamp of their recommendation to these shameless 
mountebanks. They forget that the public which crowds to such events is not at all 
driven by a thirst for knowledge, but rather by the immoral desire to see or hear 
things around which decency and a sense of shame have hitherto spread their veils. 
The stage is not there to spread sexual enlightenment. If it absolutely cannot be 
done without such, it may be given in the parental home or in the higher classes of 
school. And as for the 'White Slavery' dramas specially referred to above, with their 
hysterical cries of warning for innocence, we would confidently maintain that they 
are more likely to be used as a 
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temptation might apply to her. How many a foolish thing might not silently wish that 
such a charming rogue might one day approach her to put her virtue to the test with 
diamonds, automobiles, and champagne soupers, as he pursues innocence on the 
stage. It cannot be denied that a most unhealthy tendency is spreading on our 
stage, that of the cinema as well as that of the scenery. To counteract it, a 
competent censorship should be introduced. It need not consist of policemen, nor 
of pietists, nor of theoreticians, but of people who combine a refined taste in art with 
common sense.” 

American Humanitarianism. In a single week in August there went out of 
the port of New York $20,000,000 worth of explosives, $10,000,000 of bombs and 
bomb casings, §2,000,000 of barbed wire, $2,000,000 of automobiles, $2,000,000 
of chemicals, $1,000,000 of acids, and $1,000,000 of arms for the Allies. To these 
must be added other war shipments, not itemized in the report before us, which 
brought the total exports to Europe in the one week to $87,000,000. The chief 
purchasers were England (25 millions) and France (29-1/2 millions); then come 
Russia (10 millions) and Italy (4-1/2 millions). These figures speak all the more 
eloquently when they are contrasted with exports to the same countries in the 
corresponding week of 1915 and 1914-22 millions in the former year and only 3-1/2 
millions in 1914. - What a world of disgrace, injustice, and bloodguilt to our country 
and people these figures represent! Even Carl Grey, an Englishman, declared in 
the New Burr: New York Sun some months ago: "The responsibility for the continuing 
horrors of [the European] war rests with the United States, which has sold Birthright 
as World's Peace-maker for a mess of comfort and munitions contracts." F. B. 

German thoroughness and erudition. Prof. lra Remsen, President of Johns 
Hopkins University, says: "German thoroughness is an expression often used. To the 
scholar it means everything. Whatever other virtues science may have, they count little 
without thoroughness. If I were asked what America owes to Germany most, I would 
answer without hesitation: the virtue of thoroughness." - Andrew D. White, president 
emeritus of Cornell University, judges: "We may well recognize in Germany another 
mother-country, one with which our own land should remain in warmest alliance. For 
from the universities and institutions for advanced learning in Germany, far more than 
from those of any other land, have come, and are coming, the influences which have 
shaped, and are shaping, advanced education in the United States." Even more 
enthusiastically than White and Remsen, Eliot of Harvard knew how to speak of 
German achievements in the fields of science and culture. 
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1914, before the war still inflames in him the hatred and envy that now blinds his 
eye and falsifies his judgment. (Cf. L. u. W. 1916, 165.) 

The sheer gamble of the stock market. The local "Western Post" writes: 
"On the grain exchanges of the country the price of wheat has risen some 50 cents 
in the last seven weeks. Of course the speculators, who bought at about $1 per 
bushel at the beginning of July and sold their delivery contracts last, have made a 
mint. But there is no need to get particularly excited about this fact. It was simply a 
victory of the 'bulls' over the 'bears', of the bull speculators over the bearish ones. 
These differential trades, whether in wheat or in any other staple commodity, have 
been commonplace in all stock exchanges since time immemorial. They are in a 
sense harmless so long as the speculator or a group of such does not attempt to 
drive the market by controlling the supply of sight. The great 'wheat corner’ 
orchestrated by James R. Patten in Chicago three years ago was a crime against 
the people. It temporarily withdrew the available bread materials from the market, 
and deprived the stockbrokers on the other side of the possibility of settling their 
delivery contracts, except at a price dictated by Patten and his associates. In 
contracts for differences, such as are being transacted here at present, the price 
prevailing in the cash market is the measure of value by which it is calculated how 
much the losing speculator has to pay the winner. This kind of transaction may not 
be entirely sound from the moral point of view, but at least it does not make the 
bread of the people more expensive, as the usury of grain practiced by Patten, 
Leiter, and similar financiers has done. Viewed in the light of day, this stock 
exchange business is not to be called speculation at all, but rather the pure game 
of hasard. Every commercial transaction is more or less a speculation. The 
businessman buys his stock because he expects that the commodity will rise in 
price, or at least not fall. He seeks to look into the future, and in doing so he allows 
himself to be guided by the most varied circumstances which he considers 
important. But he has a basis on which to proceed; he reckons with the logical 
development of conditions and not with unforeseen possibilities. Only an event 
contrary to the course of events, such as war or some other calamity, can throw a 
spanner in his works. It is different with our stockbrokers. They trade, let us say, in 
wheat, without being able to distinguish wheat from barley, without ever seeing the 
commodity itself. Their business is entirely on paper. A. buys from B. 100,000 
bushels of wheat at $1 September delivery. If on September 30 the price stands at 
$1.30, B. must write him his check for $30,000 to make up the difference; if the 
price goes down below $1, A. must pay the difference. This is nothing more than 
unadulterated luck. 
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The reason for this is that out of a hundred who bought on mail delivery in January, 
for example, there were probably not five who had any idea at all about the area 
under cultivation, the reserve stock, and other factors that were of importance. As 
chance would have it, they bought instead of selling as the others did. What is most 
disconcerting, though not surprising, in this connection, is that our authorities, who 
put themselves in the means when a few poor niggers or newsboys are rolling for 
nickels in the Alley, do not put anything in the way of this harshness in the stock 
market, nor even dare to make a feeble attempt in this respect. It's a new version of 
the old rule: 'You hang the little thieves, you let the big ones go."*"—F. B. 

"What good would it do a man if he gained the whole world and yet suffered 
damage to his soul?" - At the famous spa of Marienbad in Bohemia, a gentleman 
regained his health by using the baths there. He wrote the following sentence in a 
scrapbook: "I return from Marienbad with pleasure. | found health here, the highest 
happiness of life. - Johannes GoBner, who later came there and read this, wrote 
underneath: "This is not life's highest happiness, it is only half; otherwise even a 
healthy calf would be blissful." 

The American press in the service of England. The London Chronicle 
wrote in its number of October 21, 1914: "The debt that England owes the newspaper 
world of America cannot be estimated. The editors of the best journals have been 
fearless and very shrewd champions of the Allies' cause. It is these editors who have 
made the German monster a reality to the American people, and this quietly and with 
most deadly logic. We have no better allies in America than the editors of the great 
papers." F.B. 
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Published by Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo: 


1. Synodal Report of the Eastern District, with a paper by Praeses F. C. Vermiede on the 
subject, "The Reformation by Luther a Work of God." (15 Cts.) 

2. Synodical Report of the Minnesota District, with a paper by Rev. H. Meyer on "The 
Bodily Supply of Servants of the Word." (13 Cts.) 

3. "Lutherbuch", containing Luther's life and work along with some introductory and 
concluding chapters from general church and misfion history. By Gustav Just. (28 Cts.) - This 
popular "Luther Book," already distributed in thousands of copies, no longer requires 
recommendation. It is calculated for the use in "school and home". 

4. "Berea Bible Class Lessons 1916/17." Edited by Pastors A. Doerffler and L. 
Sieck. Contents: "The Life of Joshua. The Parables of Jesus." (11 Cts.) - The purpose of 
the Berea Bible Class is not to provide a Sunday School manual, but a guide to leading a Bible 
Study for adults. 

5. "William Tyndale, the Translator of the English Bible." By William Dallmann. 
(28 Cts.) - In apt, short strokes this book portrays 
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The book tells the tragic life and end of a noble Englishman, a Lutheran of true grit and grain, 
still free of the bacilli of reformed enthusiasm and, lunacy, which later infected English 
Protestantism. No less than 30 illustrations adorn this neat little book, which should not be 
missing in any of our school and youth libraries. F. B. 


Our Saviour. Sermons on the Early Church Gospels of the Church Year by J. H. 
Hartenberger. With an accompanying word by Prof. W. H. T. Dau. 
Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. $2.20. 

Judging from the samples we have read, we can only warmly recommend these sermons. 
They are sermons as we are used to them in our midst, which come out with the language, are 
free of all vagueness, are easily understood by the people, have Christ as their center, stick to 
the text, present only God's Word, cut out their own little fouths, avoid worldly topics and 
questions of the day that are foreign to the Christian pulpit, abhor sensational treatment, avoid 
rhetorical trumpery, and also otherwise walk in the good old footsteps, without lacking warmth, 
cordiality, and immediacy. The book comprises VIII and 431 pages in regular octavo format, 
about 6X9, smartly bound in cloth with blind embossing and gold title, and must be described 
as cheap. 

F. B. 
A POCKET LEXICON TO THE GREEK NEW TESTAMENT. By Alexander Souter. 
1916. Oxford University Press. American Branch: New York, N.Y.. VIII and 
290 pages 4*X6", bound in cloth with gilt title. Price: §1.00. 

Lovers of the Greek New Testament often find themselves in the position of wanting to 
use a small, handy dictionary for it. For the study table no one can do without a larger work such 
as Grimm, Thayer, Ebeling, Cremer; but who can take such a book with him on trips or to 
conferences? Here we call attention to the newly published, very serviceable work of Professor 
Souter, of the University of Aberdeen, a well-known New Testament theologian of the 
present day, which offers in handy form, good arrangement, and at an acceptable price, all that 
may be expected in such a work. It is not an excerpt from other, larger works, but an 
independent work, which also takes into account the latest research and is up to date. There is, 
of course, no room for theological discussion in such a work; it confines itself to giving as 
accurately as possible the meaning of the word. A few examples: yrvwoxa, I am taking in 
knowledge, come to know, learn; Aor.: I ascertained, realized; but not in John 17, 25; 
2 Tim. 2, 19. - apoywaoxa (properly, I get to know, I learn beforehand), a: I know 
previously; b: I designate beforehand (to a position or function), 1 Pet. 1, 20. - 
ekAéyop.at, I pick out for myself, I choose. 

We cannot agree with every explanation; iAaotrpiov also denotes Rom. 3, 25, not "a means 

of propitiation," but "the covering of the ark"; extobotog we do not derive from 7 éxioba 

(juepa) "belonging to the morrow," but from éz7 and ouoia, necessary to existence, life. But 

a series of spot checks have shown us that the book is really what it wants to be, a pocket 

dictionary of the Greek New Testament based on philological studies. An even handier edition 

on Oxford India Paper costs $1.90. LF: 


SOME COUNTERFEIT RELIGIONS. An Investigation of the Falsehoods and Perversions 
Taught by the Sects and Isms. By F. C. Longaker, Ph. D. Lutheran Board of 
Publication, Columbia, S. C. 10 cts. 

This little book characterizes in brief Spiritism, Russellism, Eddyism, Mormonism and 

Socialism. In a longer introduction, the author puts forward the oblique idea that the Christians 

in the 
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The author assumes that the two doctrines of distinction of the Protestant churches could not 
be united: the position of the General Synod and that of the United Synod of the South. This 
assumption would be correct if, as the author supposes, we were given in Scripture only the 
facts of salvation and not also their interpretation. In reality, however, all doctrines are given to 
us in Scripture itself, which we therefore do not have to form by our thinking, but only to accept. 
And if all Christians would do this without adding anything of their own to them or deleting 
anything from them for the sake of their reason, the unity of spirit which Scripture demands 
would be present. The author writes: "In the handling of Christian truth by human thought 
there are bound to be differences of opinion, which, however, do not necessarily imply 
a denial of any phase of the truth itself. Great bodies of Evangelical Christians differ 
from each other in their interpretation of some of the facts of Christianity, without, 
however, denying any of these facts. Those from whom they thus differ have no right 
to call their views counterfeit. We recognize that human thought must deal with 
Christian truth as it can; and that, in dealing with it at all, it is dependent on differences 
in minds, opportunities to learn, and powers of expression. If each man were endowed 
with the same mind, and had the same opportunities and training, there doubtless 
would be much uniformity in our religious views. But we know very well that each 
man is not endowed with the same mind, and does not have the same opportunities 
and training. Hence the varities in views." According to this, the author has evidently not 
been able to free himself completely from the Reformed view that the interpretation of Scripture 
consists in letting one's own mind have its say and carrying one's own thoughts into Scripture, 
instead of, as the Lutheran Church demands, letting everything be given to one solely by 
Scripture and being guided in one's theological thinking by it alone. That this has its difficulty 
goes without saying; but it is not impossible of grace. This is what it means to believe: to accept 
what God tells us in Scripture. 
F. B. 


GERMAN ACHIEVEMENTS _ IN 
AMERICA. By Rudolf Cronau. 340 East 198th St., New York. $1.00. 

The subtitle of this work is:A tribute to the memory of the men and women who 
worked, fought, and died for the welfare of this country; and a recognition of the 
living, who with equal enterprise, genius, and patriotism helped in the making of our 
United States." The author treats his rich and grateful material in good English and with much 
skill in the following chapters: 1. Medieval Germany and the Causes of German 
Emigration. 2. German Predecessors of the Puritans. 3. Pastorius and the Settlers of 
Germantown. 4. the Coming of the Palatinates. 5. the Life of the German Settlers in 
Colonial Times. 6. Promoters of the Cause of Liberty. 7. Heroes in the War for Our 
Independence. 8. E. W. von Steuben, the Organizer of the American Army. 9. Pioneers 
of the Ohio Region. 10. Pioneers of the Mississippi Valley and the Far West. 11. the 
Men of 1848. 12. distinguished Germans in American Politics. 13. the German- 
Americans during the Wars of the Nineteenth Century. 14. Leaders in Agriculture, 
Industry, and Commerce. 15. The North American Turnerbund and Its Influence on 
the Physical Development of the American Nation. 16. The Influence of German 
Learning and Methods on Education in the United States. 17. eminent scientists. 18. 
engineers of distinction. 19. Organizers of Traffic and Transportation. 20. the German- 
American Press. 21. authors and poets. 22. German Music and Song in America. 23. 
German Drama and Opera in the United States. 24. artists, sculptors, and architects. 
25. German-American Women and Their Works. 26. monuments of philanthropy. 27. 
German-American Alliance. 28. the Future Mission of the German Element in the 


United States. - From the above information it is evident that this book offers American citizens 
of German descent instructive as well as interesting and uplifting reading. No one will put it 
down without being convinced that the Germans are among the most loyal, conscientious, 
intelligent and useful citizens of our country. 
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to have been strengthened. Especially in our time, when the pro-British press and even men 
like Roosevelt and Eliot seek to kick everything that is German and bears the German name 
into the excrement, writings like the present one are timely to shut the mouths of malicious 
fanatics and to sting the star of the misguided and the trusting, to which end the last chapter in 
particular is suited, dealing with the dangers threatening our American freedom and 
independence, partly even by men who, like Carnegie, are celebrated as patriots. - Of course, 
in a volume of 230 pages, the items indicated could not have been exhaustively treated. Nor 
should a special chapter have been omitted on the influence of the German churches, the higher 
and lower schools, the charitable institutions, the eminent theologians, etc. It should only be 
noted that we have deleted a judgment here and there. F. B. 


NEUTRALITY. From the American Point of View. By S. Ivor Stephen. 
The Open Court Publishing Co., Chicago, $1. 50 cts. 


Whoever desires a review and survey of the now generally known manner in which the 
pro-British press of our country has been raging during the two intervening years of the terrible 
World War, how it has fabricated, denied and distorted facts, how it has suspected, lied to and 
slandered the Germans, how it has spoken the word of injustice and rape and stirred up hatred 
and fanaticism; how even such men as Eliot, Roosevelt, Choate, Morgan, Page, Putnam and 
others have endeavored to place our country with its money, its labor and its diplomacy on the 
side of Germany in an unneutral manner. et al. have endeavored to place our country, with its 
money, its aid, its labor, and its diplomacy, in an un-neutral manner on the side of Germany's 
enemies, nay, to draw her into the vortex of war, etc, who will find in the present writing of 227 
pages, though not logically arranged, yet a rich and interesting collection of facts and sayings 
in this respect. From Thomas Jefferson, p. 218, the following passage is shared about daily 
papers of his day: "Perhaps an editor might begin a reformation in some way as this: 
Divide his paper into four chapters, heading the first Truth; second, Probabilities; 
third, Possibilities, and fourth, Lies. The first chapter would be very short, as it would 
contain little more than authentic papers and information from such sources as the 
editor would be willing to risk his own reputation for their truth. The second would 
contain what, from a mature consideration of all circumstances, his judgment should 
conclude to be probably true. This, however, should rather contain too little than too 
much. The third and fourth should be professedly for those readers who would rather 
have lies for their money than the blank paper they would occupy. Such an editor, too, 
would have to set his face against the demoralizing practise of feeding the public mind 
habitually on slander, and the depravity of taste which this nauseous ailment induces. 
Defamation is becoming a necessity of life, insomuch that a dish of tea in the morning 
or evening cannot be digested without this stimulant. Even those who do not believe 
these abominations still read them with complaisance to their auditors, and instead of 
the abhorrence and indignation which should fill a virtuous mind, betray a secret 
pleasure in the possibility that some may believe them, though they do not themselves. 
It seems to escape them that it is not he who prints, but he who pays for printing a 
slander, who is its real author." In many times increased measure this judgment applies to 
the press of to-day. As to the tone of the present writing, we are not surprised that the author 
at times does not allow calmness and prudence to come into their own. However outrageous 
and mean an attack may be, yet every time it is safest to drive by the old maxim: "Fortiter in 
re, suaviter in modo!" - Also from the Open Court Publishing Co. we have received the 
following writing, to which we intend to return in a subsequent number of "Lehre und Wehre": 
Above the Battle. By Romain Rolland. Translated by C. K. Ogden, M. A. (Editor of 
the Cambridge Magazine). $1.00. 

F.B. 
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GERMANY MISJUDGED. An Appeal to International Good Will in the Interest 
of a Lasting Peace. By Roland Hugins. Open Court Publishing Co., Chicago. $1.00. 


This is a writing written with deep insight, great calm, much tact and a strict sense of 
justice, in which the accusations made against the Germans in the World War are refuted in a 
clear and striking manner. What the author, who is at Cornell University, says flows not from 
thoughtless sympathy with the Germans, but from love of truth and justice. Quite a few passages 
from Hugins' book may follow here: "In particular the editors who control our newspapers 
and magazines, and who to some extent do 'mold' public opinion, are usually without a 
sound European perspective, and often display, in their quick, but cocksure judgments 
of affairs outside our borders, a schoolboy naivete and a provincial gullibility." 
"Germanic civilization is not inferior to French or English or Italian civilization, though 
different; on the contrary, it might well be maintained that the only nation which has 
abolished poverty, the one whose educational system is the best in the' world, whose 
municipal governments are models, which outstrips all nations in scientific and 
industrial energy, shows distinct elements of superiority." "It is a remarkable fact that 
our bitterest defamers of Germany are old men. I shall not be invidious enough to 
mention names; but just recall to mind the leading American Tories! There is no more 
shameful spectacle in America than these malignant old men, waving their fists at the 
Kaiser, mouthing the garbage thrown to them from Fleet Street, hounding us on, 
shrilling for a sacrifice of American blood. " F. B. 

CARLYLE AND THE WAR. By Marshall Kelly. Open Court Publ. Co., Chicago. 
$1.00. 


The following chapter headings characterize the contents of this book: 1. Carlyle and the 
War. 2. Concert of Europe. 3. Ostensible Causes of the War. 4. Balance of Power. 5. 
system of alliances. 6. the Combination against Germany. 7. real causes of the war. 8. 
mendacity versus veracity. 9. issues of the war. - Concerning the title, the author 
remarks: "For the title, 'Carlyle and the War,’ this, to thoughtful readers, should at once 
be sufficiently significant. But these readers will know too well how lamentably 
ignorant of Carlyle the general public is; and they must have constantly reflected how 
impossible it would have been for the delirious defamation of the German which now 
stuns every ear to have again found credence had his words been hearkened to. Carlyle 
was the greatest man of the nineteenth century. And he knew Germany, German 
character, and German history as no other Briton has ever done; in his History of 
Frederick the Great, especially, he rendered such true report thereof as it is indeed 
something more than lamentable should be so little known or remembered, as it is 
altogether disgraceful to the American, as well as to the Briton, who attempts to judge 
of these matters that he is not familiar with. For each present event is but a part of the 
past and of the future; and this war is no accidental eddy, but very evidently an issue of 
the great world-currents." "Carlyle lived in what, in the sorrow of his heart, he 
deliberately named the Latter Days of England, her ‘penultimate ages, or times 
immediately before the last'; wherein he warned her that, if she did not repent and turn 
from the course she was on, nothing save destruction could lie before her." "I, who here 
speak to you, am a Briton, long confessedly a follower of Carlyle's. And, in looking at 
the present with my own eyes, giving such account of it as is possible, I have referred 
to him where the past is concerned; largely, also, appealed for justice in his name, and 
called on the alone real aristoi of Britain to rouse themselves, if they would not see 
their country consummate iniquity beyond all hope. " F. B. 
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BELGIUM AND GERMANY. A Dutch View. By Dr. J. W. Labberton. Translated by W. 
E. Leonard. Open Court Publishing Co., Chicago. $1.00. 


This book is a witty discussion of the ethical questions raised by the German invasion of 
Belgium. The author comes to the conclusion that, quite apart from the discoveries in the 
Brussels archives, the conduct of the Germans was justified in every respect. Although we agree 
with the author on the main point, we are not always able to follow his philosophical 
argumentation. Several of Labbertott's pronouncements may find room here. P. 2: "It is truly 
extraordi- nary how hugely virtuous we all are in our public judgments of others, and 
especially on paper. In the inner reality, perhaps, pur moral sense turns out to be a 
rather small affair; in the market-plaice righteous indignation commonly prevents 
reflection." P. 40: It is the strife of new Content against old Form; of bleeding, wrestling 
Reality against official Phrase; or, to say it roundly, of Truth against conscious or 
unconscious Falsehood. How little insight and comprehension we have in these matters 
is seen from the way in which the Vox Populi, seizing on the words ‘just for a scrap of 
paper,’ - words which were a perfectly just characterization of the existing 
circumstances as to that particular treaty which was alone in question, - proceeded to 
add: 'For Germany all treaties are scraps of paper. The Imperial Chancellor has said so 
himself.’ I fancy that it would be discreet of the Germans to keep in check for use only 
among choicer spirits this so likable and intelligible tendency (recall Goethe, and 
Luther's 'Table-talk') to 'vigorous language' /sterke woorden]. The stupid public cannot 
grasp it; and the might of stupidity is enormous. Do not the very gods contend in vain 
against it? Without doubt, we have here one of the causes of the general antipathy to 
the Germans [Duitscher- haat]." P.67:"The people of Eckhart, Tauler, and Luther, the 
people of Kant, Schiller, and Fichte, of Bach, Beethoven, and Brahms, the people who, 
personified in that unfathomable marvel which dwelt in humble Weimar as His 
Excellency Privy Councillor J. W. von Goethe, mapped out its program for generations 
ahead, that people, as I firmly believe, now that it has in the last forty-four years finally 
achieved likewise its political unity, will form a state which in the end, in so far as it 
has opportunity, in so far as the natural foundation for this spiritual product is given, 
will manifest equally an ethical genius. It is my inner conviction that Prussia is the 
ethically sound kernel of Europe, from which in the end is to spring the ethical 
regeneration of our desperately ailing world." P. 132: "Every one who sets fresh, 
upward-striving, worthy content above old, time-eaten form; every one who considers 
it vitally desirable, for the self-renewal and civilizing of mankind, that the undue 
influence which such form can still exercise (by virtue of the inveteracy of all forms) 
be justly reduced to the real proportions of the actual content, - he must desire with all 
his heart victory for Germany and defeat for England. Both are but two sides of one 
matter." F.B. 

JUSTICE IN WAR-TIME. By Bertrand Bussell. Open Court Publ. Co., Chicago. 


$1.00. 


The following headings characterize the contents of this paper: 1. An Appeal to the 
Intellectuals of Europe. 2 The Ethics of War. 3. war and non-resistance. 4. why nations 
love war. 5 The Future of Anglo-German Rivalry. 6. is a Permanent Peace Possible? 7 
The Danger of Civilization. 8 The Entente Policy, 1904/15. 9 Morocco. 10. the Anglo- 
Rumanian Entente. 11. Persia. 12. what Our Policy Ought to Have Been. - In spite of 
some excellent individual explanations, from which it is clear to every unbiased person that 
England had wanted and arranged the war against Germany long before 1914, the overall 
impression of this book is not a clarifying but often a confusing and dulling one. Admittedly, 
although an Englishman himself, the author tells his fellow-countrymen many bitter 
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Truths, but in a way that at once suspects the Germans and excuses the British, "As for the 
Kaiser," Russell writes, "ever since I first began to know Germany, twenty years ago, I 


have abominated him." 
F.B. 


GERMANY, FIRST OF NATIONS. English Version (Revised) by P. C. Kullman. 
Copyright, 1914. 25 cts. 

The title page of this piece of music is printed in black, red, yellow, and blue and features 
the escutcheons of Germany and the United States and below them the battle flags of the 
German army and navy with the heraldic eagle and the Iron Cross. The first inside page offers 
the song in its original form as Hofsmann von Fallersleben composed it in 1841, along with the 
melody by Joseph Haydn. The second inside page contains the same melody with the English 
text by Kullman, a good translation of the noble German song. The reverse side shows the 


picture of Germania on the Niederwalde. This piece of music may be obtained from P. C. 
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|. America. 

The General Synod this year had sent D. J. B. Remensnyder as its delegate 
to the General Assembly of Presbyterians. Remensnyder now reports in the Lutheran 
Church Work and Observer that the reception accorded him there must be described 
as "most gratifying." In part, he says, this was due to the acquaintance with leading 
men among Presbyterians throughout the country which he enjoyed, and in part to 
the reverence and friendship shown by Presbyterians to the Lutheran Church. 
Remensnyder addressed the Presbyterian congregation, according to his own 
report, something like this: We are two great historic churches that have fought many 
battles for the faith, sometimes against each other, but more often side by side 
against the common enemy. (This is phrase. Or are we to think here of the 
relationship with Presbyterians in which the Lutheran Church of America arrived a 
hundred years ago?) Calvinism and Lutheranism have immeasurably (infinitely) 
more in common than what divides them. The difference is one of degree rather than 
kind. Calvin has boasted that he signed with joyfulness the Augsburg Confession 
with its doctrine of the Real Presence in the Sacrament of the Altar, and in his 
Institutiones he could cite Luther for his Augustinian theory of divine majesty and 
grace. We agree with each other as to our conception of the nature of the Church. 
Our mutual churches honor theology and hold it to be the "Queen of the Sciences." 
In this also we agree with each other, that we have not lost faith in the divinely 
ordered means of grace. Hence our as well as your aversion to sensationalism. (NB. 
Billy Sunday is a Presbyterian.) A hailstorm, Remensnyder reports, put an end to his 
speech. To save the day, the chairman urged the congregation "with a happy 
courtesy" to sing "Ein' feste Burg ist unser Gott." This was also done with great 
enthusiasm. Finally, as speaker, his "in- 
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timacy with and admiration for" J. Ross Stevenson, the outgoing President of the 
Assembly, the assembly broke out in "tumultuous applause". We can see nothing 
but a denial of the Lutheran faith both in the seconding of a delegate from General 
Synod to the Presbyterians and in what their delegate presented to the Assembly. 
The sentences quoted from Remensnyder's address cannot be understood in any 
other way than that neither in the doctrine of the Lord's Supper nor in the doctrine 
of predestination were there any differences between Calvin and Luther, 
Presbyterians and Lutherans - a true monster of thought. We also have in common 
the doctrine of divinely ordered means of grace - as if the Presbyterians had not 
always denied the sacraments the character of a means of grace. If the two church 
bodies were to be held in opposition to each other at all, honesty would require that, 
besides what they undeniably have in common, the points of difference should be 
brought out, and the truth confessed in those points in which the Presbyterians 
deviate from the doctrine of Scripture. The Schmalkaldic Articles also adduce that 
which is common with the Romans; but then follows the testimony against error. A 
divided confession of the truth is not a confession; for the truth is one. If it is 
permissible to compliment, in the way that has been done here, a church which 
differs from us in confession, and to suggest to it brotherhood in the faith, it is not 
evident why D. Remensnyder did not, in the "Catholic Week" which was held in the 
city of New York, also make an address to the Romans, expressing what we, as 
Protestants, have in common with them. Here as there before the Presbyterians it 
would be true: "We are great historic Churches." Here as there a fighting against 
common enemies - think of the fighting against higher criticism, the doctrine of 
evolution, the socialism of Freemasonry, etc. among Roman as well as Protestant. 
Even the Romans do not want to transform the Church "into an ethical society or an 
eleemosynary institution or as a club for civic betterment". Here as there one honours 
"theology". And what "means of grace" the Roman Church has! One need only be 
a little economical in defining and not too sharply determining what one imagines 
by means of grace, theology, conservatism, essentials, etc., and one will find, as is 
indeed repeatedly emphasized in today's Reformed literature, only "differences of 
degree and not of kind" even between the Protestant and the Roman doctrinal 
system. Plus and minus balance each other out to some extent: the Reformed too 
little in the doctrine of the sacraments, the Romans too much. So untenable is the 
principle underlying unionism. One wants to determine at one's discretion how much 
truth must still exist in common in order to make deviations from the teaching of 
Scripture indifferent, insofar as brotherly recognition comes into consideration. The 
principle is practically impracticable, precisely because truth is one. Or else one 
asks, What is truth? and gives up altogether the principle of knowledge of Christian 
theology. One surrenders to skepticism. Only then is it possible to be consistent and 
finally to equate all religions, since they all contain "moments of truth" and "ethical 
values," as different refractions of the unknowable truth. 
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..to the other side. Unionists who remain on this side of such views either lack 
intellectual courage or believe better than they practice. G. 

Unionism of the General Synod. The Ohio "Church Gazette" wrote on 
September 16, 1916, under the heading "A Jew in a Lutheran Pulpit": "In the 
Cincinnati Times-Star of July 17, on the front page, even highlighted by bordering, 
is the following: ‘Among the Rotarian delegates from Houston, Tex. is Rabbi Bornstein 
of the Reform Jewish congregation of that city. He occupied the pulpit of the English 
Lutheran church, at Twelfth and Race streets, Sunday, and took as his subject, 
"Spiritual Service." The pastor of this congregation is Jacob W. Kapp, D. v., member 
of the General Synod. We addressed an inquiry to him as to the disposition of this 
newspaper report. In reply he writes that the Times did not report the whole story, 
and nothing of the inner meaning of it. He assures us of his Lutheranism, his 
adherence to Lutheran doctrine and practice, and claims that nothing has occurred 
that compromises him or that is in any way contrary to the doctrine and practice of 
the Lutheran Church. He makes special mention of the person of Christ and claims 
that special emphasis was placed on the doctrine of Christ. On further reproach that 
his action was a public nuisance for the entire Lutheran Church, since he in no way 
denied the fact complained of, nor did he in any way justify it, there was no reply. 
We informed this pastor at the same time that we would testify publicly against him 
- which is done herewith. This case is reminiscent of a similar one within the same 
synod not long ago. A D. Delk also entered into church fellowship with a Jew at that 
time. The matter came up at the subsequent meeting of the General Synod; but 
only a very mild, quite general resolution of that body was the result. The person 
concerned lost nothing of his standing in his church body, as he is called upon to 
attend public celebrations, and his speeches and essays continue to be received in 
the periodicals. We do not wish in any way to do injustice to the General Synod, nor 
to pass uncharitable judgment. But we think this is certain: so long as it claims for 
itself the Lutheran and Christian name, and demands of other Lutherans that it be 
so Called, it is its duty to make incidents of this kind impossible in its midst. Modern 
Judaism is the most striking opposition to everything Christian. If a Lutheran, 
especially a Lutheran pastor and even a doctor of theology, thinks that he can enter 
into church fellowship with a Reform Jew and allow him to stand in his pulpit without 
forgiving Lutheran doctrine and practice, he has no conception of Lutheranism or 
Christianity; he strikes both in the face with his conduct in the most impudent 
manner. A similar thing is true of the Lutheran congregations in question. The 
synod, too, in whose midst these atrocious annoyances are given, is responsible, 
and that absolutely and completely. This responsibility is nothing less than a moral 
and spiritual one, a responsibility before God, before the church, and before the 
world. We need say no more here. Others may be silent; we must raise our voices 
in holy earnest against such abominable vexations. " G. 
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The guiding principles which formed the basis of a meeting held in St. Paul 
in May of this year between pastors of the Synodical Conference and pastors of the 
lowa and Ohio Synods were recently discussed by the General Council and the 
Lutheran Herald of the Norwegian Synod. 
pronounced. The Lutheran explains that the participants in the meeting agreed on 
the presented guiding principles in this way: the pastors were 
The Lutheran Church in America now faced a new issue, namely: "In the heat of past 
controversies differences were mangnified far beyond their confessional importance"; 
"these pastors believed that the differences still separating them were not of sufficient 
importance to justify continued aloofness and disunion. In other words, for the sake 
of external peace, the differences which for thirty years have been treated in 
innumerable sermons, articles, and pamphlets of our Synod as cutting into the very 
marrow of Christianity, were now recognized as having no special significance for 
Christian thought, and it was agreed to ignore these differences, which nevertheless 
existed, as completely meaningless. A more serious accusation could hardly be 
made against the pastors who took part in that conference. Both our pastors and 
those from the opposing camp are here coolly told in front of their heads that they 
had thrown themselves into the arms of unionism in its undisguised form; that they 
had recognized differences in the publica doctrina of the various synods, but had 
agreed that the contrasts in the doctrines of election by grace and conversion, of 
chiliasm, of pulpit fellowship, altar fellowship, logentum, Sunday doctrine, etc., 
which, however, were so trifling, were of no importance, are of such a minor nature 
that one can state a sufficient unity of faith over them. With this, however, we are 
convinced that the Lutheran has done an injustice to the pastors involved. We 
believe 
not at all that the pastors of the lowa Synod and the Ohio Synod, who took part in 
the proceedings, came to the discussion in such a spirit as the Lutheran 
presupposes. On the contrary, it is testified to us by pastors of our Synod, that there 
appeared among the visitors from other Synods an honest desire to hear from the 
mouths of our pastors once what the Synodical Conference teaches in the Article of 
Conversion and of Election by Grace. And they satisfied themselves that the public 
doctrine of our Synod, as it was then presented in the oral proceedings, was not 
Calvinism. On the other hand, our pastors have again come to the realization that it 
is the pure truth when D. Pieper, in his book "Zur Einigung" ("On Unification"), states 
that every Christian, when he faces the simple word of God vis-a-vis, will bid farewell 
to the theory of foreseen better conduct as the explanatory ground of election and 
of his Christian state, and will place himself on the doctrine of the Formula of 
Concord. For all the pastors present of the opposing synods have adopted by their 
signatures the sentence: "We reject the doctrine ... that God was determined in 
election, or took account of it, or judged according to man's good conduct." Thus a 
piece of the publica doctrina of those synods has been rejected as false doctrine. 
With this also the doctrine has been rejected, which the recently again presented to 
his readers, namely, that it is of the operation of 
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of free will before conversion, and depended on the conduct of the unconverted 
man, whether he would be saved or not. (Lutheran, 1916, p. 754.) 
We must take the account which the Lutheran now gives to his readers of the 
The author of this report would like to describe the motives of the participants in the 
St. Paul meetings and the outcome of the negotiations as inconsistent with the facts. 
If it were necessary, it could be proved from an extensive correspondence which 
has taken place with those engaged in the adoption of the theses for the past nine 
months, that our pastors have not been, from the first, and are not now, disposed 
to depart one hair's breadth from the doctrine which has hitherto been in force in 
our Synodical Conference. G. 

The "Lutheran Herold", a paper of the Norwegian Synod, also speculates 
that the people who met in St. Paul were tired of fighting and fully prepared for a 
tolerable compromise. We read there that the discussion about the election of grace 
and free will was a difference of opinion which should not cause a division in the 
Church. In the same context there is talk of "slight aberrations, perhaps on account 
of lack of information". It was impossible to define doctrine so precisely that 
everyone could subscribe to it. Already Augustine and Pelagius were arguing about 
the same thing; is it not time to stop speculating? Apparently, then, the difficulty is 
put forward as one which has its ground in the matter itself, in the doctrine of 
Scripture, and not in the will or reason of men. According to this account, 
Athanasius, Luther, Chemnitz, Léscher, Walther, have been the greatest 
schismatics that the sun has shone upon. This is not said in so many words, but the 
writer is pleased to contemplate that some of us have now refrained from attempting 
to convince our opponents of the correctness of the doctrine we know, and are 
content to gain a yet essential unanimity over certain unavoidable differences. The 
incorrectness of this account has already been partly demonstrated in the above. 
But we are interested in what the Lutheran Herald says of the relation of the St. Paul 
Guiding Principles to the "Opgj6r" of 1912: "The reader will recognize in these theses 
the main portion of the Madison Agreement." This is true. However, the Herald 
explains that a reference to Pontoppidan is missing: "The German Synods have not 
had Pontoppidan's Explanation as a text-book. But otherwise only a "slight change in 
the wording of 6 b" takes place. This is incomprehensible to us. The wording of 6 b 
has been retained. On the other hand, the Norwegian paper could easily have 
pointed out four or five other points in which the Guidelines differ quite substantially 
from the "Opgjér". In the first place, the main impulse is missing here, namely, the 
equation of the first with the second form of teaching, as it is in paragraph 1 of the 
"Opgjor". Further, there is no mention here of a "sense of responsibility toward 
acceptance or rejection of grace." In other words, the two points at issue in the 
struggle of the majority against the minority in the Norwegian Synod have been 
dropped here, quite in the interests of the minority! What reason the majority body 
has for welcoming the Guidelines as a step in the right direction is not apparent. 
Furthermore, the authors of the Guidelines did not demand from the beginning, and 
do not demand now, that one should adhere to the 
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They expressly refrain from the historical aspects, which should come later. They 
expressly refrain from the historical; that should come later, must also come. First 
discussed on November 9 and 10 of last year and adopted on January 6, these 
sentences were subjected to revision. In the second paragraph was inserted: 
"Whence it may come, that under the same grace, and in the same trespass, a part 
of men may be converted and saved," etc. This was expressly to eliminate the 
"psychological mystery". Further, the last paragraph, which made the Guiding 
Principles a standard for the exposition of the doctrine of election by grace and 
conversion, was deleted. So there is nothing here of the definitive, sacrosanct 
character of the Madison propositions. Next, the entire last part of the Norwegian 
document is missing, which contains the recommendation that the Norwegian 
synods now unite on the basis of the "Opgjér." These are significant differences. We 
do not want to change the "Opgjér" in the sense of the minority, as was done in the 
guiding principles, and if the synod goes to pieces over it; then the compromise would 
be gone. On the other hand, those who participated in the adoption of the guidelines 
wrote to us: "The whole matter is probably misunderstood, as if the sentences were 
intended to be conclusive and as if synodal unification were to take place on the 
basis of them. We are aware that when synods take matters into their own hands, 
they may well formulate their own articles of union." "To this | agree, that a public, 
honest declaration, that no allegation is made that we have led Calvinizing doctrine, 
is necessary, and that such as have raised it, if they will sign, declare that they will 
drop the charge." Evidently there was no thought in the writer's mind of an 
abandonment of what our Synod formerly confessed as the way to unification, and 
the Lutheran Herald's conjecture is erroneous. Also 

After the last amendment of the theses, it was written to us: "If the synods take a 
stand and take the matter officially in hand, they would probably draw up their own 
theses. What has happened up to now is quite unofficial." In accordance with this 
view, action is still being taken quite freely in other circles. The latest revision of the 
Guiding Principles emanates from a conference in lowa. We note as a vet 
amendment, intended to remove the last doubt as to the rejection of the 
"psychological mystery": "In the question why, under the same grace in Christ, and 
with the same guilt and the same evil conduct toward that grace, yet only a part of 
men are converted and saved, and the other part are not, we are confronted with a 
mystery." etc. (But we have been assured by those who were present at the St. Paul 
conference, that in the discussions of this thesis the "equal guilt" was found precisely 
in the equally evil conduct of the unconverted towards grace, and the proposition, 
after long discussion, was adopted in this sense). Further, "The working cause of 
conversion is not the natural man himself, who, by powers given him by the Holy 
Spirit, begins, continues, or completes conversion in whole or in part." This sentence 
is missing from the Guiding Principles. A change is also found in 4c: "The question 
why God makes some blessed before others is not to be sought to be answered. 
Concord, § 57-64. p. 716." The version of the 
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The second thesis in the St. Paul Guidelines (there 4 a) is, however, annulled by 
this change. It is clear from all this, however, that neither the authors of the St. Paul 
Guidelines nor their evaluators in circles close to them understand the enterprise as 
if they wanted to impose a basis of union on the synods, or even as if it were a 
matter of winning a compromise formula under which people from the various 
synods who have become weak-kneed in their Lutheranism want to come together. 
If that alone had been sought, it would not have been necessary to meet three times 
for days of discussion; the "Opgjér" would then have sufficed. That one was not 
content with this should be proof enough of the fact that 

he may not welcome in those involved in the guiding principles any kindred spirits. 

G. 

State of the Presbyterian Church. The Presbyterian Church had an increase 
of 46,769 in membership last year. The total membership is now 1,560,009. Their 
Sunday-schools number 1,412,387 members, an increase of 36,512, the largest yet 
experienced by this community. Churches the Presbyterians possess 9953, and the 
number of their preachers is 9739. For all church purposes $28,122,426 has been 
contributed. Of this $20,101,322 was appropriated to church purposes, while the 
remaining sum of more than $8,000,000 was for the support of church commissions. 
This sum, however, does not include the income of permanent funds, which 
amounted to $720,000, nor the $546,000 which the theological seminaries collected 
for their support. Since 1870 the number of churches has grown from 4526 to 9953, 
and the membership from 446,561 to 1,560,009. The total income has grown about 
$20,000,000 in the last 46 years. G. 

That the Mormon chiefs are a hypocritical clan has been brought to light 
countless times, as again by the latest edition of the Handbook of Mormon 
Doctrines, published in 1912. It openly teaches polygamy, and gives not the 
slightest hint of the alleged prohibition of it as a doctrine of the Mormon Church. In 
no sermon from any Mormon pulpit has the divine origin of polygamy ever been 
questioned; on the contrary, the Prophet of the Church has repeatedly proclaimed 
in his pulpit that polygamy is God's law. Entirely in harmony with this teaching was 
the life of the Prophet. He testified in Washington that he had five wives. Moreover, 
it was proved before the Senate committee that seven out of the apostolic number 
of twelve had taken new wives to their old ones since the alleged abolition of 
polygamy. The Salt Lake Tribune publishes a list of 232 new cases of polygamy 
since its "abolition," and thinks it has found perhaps only the tenth part of all the real 
transgressions. The Prophet of the Church, Joseph F. Smith, confessed on the 
witness stand in Washington that he had broken that vow. This, of course, is 
hypocrisy. For, according to the order of the Mormon Church, the head of the 
Church is the only representative of God, hence the Church itself. (Messenger of 
Peace.) 

Religious freedom introduced in Peru. In 1493, Pope Alexander VI gave to 
the Spanish government all the lands west of a beyond the 
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Azores line of America. Since then the popes have addressed to the governments 
of these countries the claim that only the Roman doctrine should be tolerated. On 
the 1st of December last, the Republic of Peru was the last of all the American 
States to renounce subserviency to Roman pretensions, and to establish general 
religious liberty. Peru had hitherto a clause in its constitution which read, "The nation 
professes the Catholic and Apostolic religion, and the State protects it, and does 
not permit the practice of any other." Under the existing laws, no marriages were 
recognized except those contracted according to the prescriptions of the Tridentine 
Council. The state paid the priest's salary. Until 1860, when Peru seceded from 
Spain and established itself as a republic, the Inquisition ruled. All the power of the 
clerical party was then exerted to save this terrible institute; but the Catholic people 
themselves insisted on the expulsion of the officials of the tribunal. But still the 
above clause was incorporated in the Constitution, and the Roman religion has 
been the sole religion of the State. The mission of Protestant churches in Peru was 
therefore carried on with great difficulty, although the priesthood had just lost its 
most effective means of suppressing heresy by the expulsion of the Inquisition. The 
occasion for the legislation of December 1, 1915, was actually the brutal treatment 
of some Protestant Peruvians on the part of a Roman bishop, who apparently 
claimed for himself the prerogative formerly enjoyed by the Inquisition. In his anger 
at the apparent progress of Protestant work, this bishop had over thirty men and 
women arrested at a mission on Lake Titicaca, led through the streets bound by a 
long rope, and imprisoned in the ordinary dungeon for criminals. For nearly a 
generation no such outbreak of the inquisitorial spirit had been witnessed here, and 
the consequence was that a strong public opinion arose against the legal enactment 
which authorized so outrageous an act. In consequence of public popular meetings 
and petitions sent to Lima, the capital, the prisoners were freed, and the senator of 
that district was instructed to introduce a bill to revoke that old ordinance, or he 
would lose his seat in the senate. This bill passed within ten days by an 
overwhelming majority of votes in both the House of Deputies and the Senate; but 
as it involved a change in the Constitution, it had to be confirmed by a two-thirds 
vote in a subsequent year. In 1914 this amendment was buried in committee by a 
brother of the Roman Bishop of Trujillo, but in November, 1915, it was passed 
victoriously by both houses of the Peruvian Congress. But now a new difficulty 
arose: the President refused to sign the amendment; but after the passage of the 
constitutional term it was again passed and received the force of law on December 
1, 1915. The scenes during the last days of this struggle defy description. Finding 
themselves cornered in the last fanatical capital of the Western Continent, the 
Roman leaders became desperate and flooded the city and the whole Republic with 
misleading pamphlets. When the bill was last introduced into law-. 
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When the time came for the women of Lima to rise in revolt, they had them assemble 
for days in the cathedral and other churches in the vicinity. At a given signal, these 
women stormed the Chamber of Deputies, crying, "Viva la Iglesia Romana!" A priest, 
leaping over the chairs, snatched the bill from the hand of the member of the chamber 
who was about to submit it to the final vote, tore it to pieces, and shouted at the top 
of his voice, "Death to the Masons!" "Down with the Protestants!" "Long live the 
Roman Church!" With difficulty the chamber was cleared, and the bill passed by 56 
votes to 12. By this vote the Roman religion disappeared as the State religion from 
the Western hemisphere. G. 


ll. Abroad. 


The "liberals" remain uncurable. At the beginning of this year the "Wartburg" 
dealt with a poem which is at present circulating in Germany as a prophecy of the 
world war, and which is read with great pleasure because of its optimistic tinge. The 
war, it says, will usher in the "Germanic century," England's, soil will be trampled by 
Germany's strong foot, the Baltic provinces will become German, Austria will renew 
her youth, and a Habsburg will rule large parts of Russia. The "Wartburg" now points 
out that this poem, attributed to Hamerling, and said to be found in a Hamburg state 
archive, was written as late as 1915, and was therefore not prophecy, but arose out 
of an effort to see the future hidden behind the terrible tides of war. This spurious 
prophecy then gives the writer in the "Wartburg" occasion for the following 
expectorations: As often as a people struggles for its existence, there develops in 
the soul of man the need to see the future. Ulysses descends into the underworld to 
consult the dead, Saul visits the witch at Endor, the Greeks visit the oracles at Delphi, 
and Dodona, the Emperor Rudolf and Wallenstein enlist the services of astrologers, 
and Berliners, Parisians, and Viennese make possible the flourishing business of 
map-readers. The same endeavor to fathom the future had come to light in the 
Maccabean period in Israel, and had been satisfied by an unknown author through 
the Book of Daniel. The history of the Maccabees was quite human. Research into 
the history of religion has concluded from this (but also for other reasons of an 
external and internal nature) that the book known as the Book of Daniel was written 
between the years 168 and 165 BC. Where its author "prophesies" the exact course 
of history, he describes the past. In a time of wild war, a pious Jew wants to raise the 
faith and hope of his fellow people, etc. Thus he had to appear in the name of an 
elderly man of God. Apocalyptic in particular is familiar with this custom of dating 
back to the past. The two centuries following the Book of Daniel know "apocalypses," 
books of secret revelations, which were ascribed to Enoch, Baruch, Ezra, Moses, 
Abraham, all figures of the distant past." (Here one would like to express one's 
amazement that Daniel has been included in the canon, but those "apocalypses" 
have remained handsomely outside). As parallels to the book of Daniel, the 
"prophecies of Malachia" about the 
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Characteristics of All Popes to the End of the World, and the "Lehnin's Prophecy," 
which sketches the fate of the Hohenzollern family, are mentioned, with the addition: 
"However, the last-mentioned examples form an embarrassing side piece to a book 
included in the Bible. For they are deliberate frauds, literary forgeries." But the Holy 
Spirit is taken to task in the following way: "But antiquity did not know the concept 
of literary property." After all, the legislation of Josiah had been written down under 
the name of Moses, the book of Ecclesiastes under that of Solomon! One dares to 
write this in a time when the German people need nothing so much as faith in a 
God-given, unbreakable Bible word! Instead of this, it is demonstrated by means of 
old and new examples how deliberate fraud and literary falsification, deceit and lies 
have been perpetrated in the writing of biblical scriptures. Greek temple priests, 
Roman augurs and haruspices, medieval, recent and latest literary humbugs and 
Viennese mapmakers are presented as analogous to the prophets from Moses to 
Daniel! G. 

The form of renunciation in the baptismal form is to be deleted in the new 
Bavarian Agende. The baptismal form of the Agende, which has been in continuous 
use in many areas of Middle and Lower Franconia since the days of the Reformation 
and originates from the old Brandenburg-Nuremberg Church Order, has the 
abrenunciatio: "Do you renounce the devil and all his works and all his nature?" But 
this, in spite of Luther having it in his "Taufbtchlein," is said to be "unevangelical" 
and to be deleted. "Unevangelical" is also called the consecration at Holy 
Communion, and it is demanded that it should be done away with. An even deeper 
movement than these changes in the Agenda has been caused by the hymnal 
question among the Franconian Lutheran congregations. The "Freimund" writes: 
"Everywhere the proposals for a more far-reaching change, which come from the 
theological side, are strongly opposed. Of the synods, most have at most declared 
themselves in agreement with an appendix, and some have also spoken out against 
it. One can clearly see how attached the congregations are to their hymnal, and the 
reluctance to make changes is certainly not based on financial reasons alone. After 
all, the hymnal is often the most important book of edification and consolation in our 
congregations, and the members of the congregation are not all too rare, who know 
it by heart to a large extent, or even entirely, and are accustomed to quote the 
hymns according to the numbers." The "Freimund" sees an alarming phenomenon 
precisely in the work toward a kind of standard hymnbook for all German Protestant 
regional churches. "We do not consider a Reichsgesangbuch to be a work of peace 
and God, but rather a progress - indeed, unfortunately welcomed by many servants 
of the Church - on the way to the united Reich Church, that is, to the destruction of 
the Lutheran Church in Germany. " G. 

A sender to the "Allg. Ev.-Luth. Kirchenzeitung" complains about the religious 
education of the female youth. Three examples are singled out: "In the first class 
of a lyceum, the religion teacher recites that the transformation of water into wine at 
the wedding at Cana was a 'wedding joke’. An academic to whom 
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the biblical instruction in a Protestant women's school, attacks the faith of individual 
participants through his interpretations of the Sonship of God and the miracles of 
Jesus, instead of founding it more deeply. In the religious instruction of a first lyceum 
class, that is, with mostly confirmed girls, the books of Scripture are to be recited; 
almost the whole class fails." On this the sender remarks: "Whoever could unravel 
the shocking picture of the often prevailing manner of religious instruction, religious 
ignorance, indifference, or disdainful rejection at our lyceums, and thus in the midst 
of educated female youth, would reveal a piece of the future of the Protestant Church 
and at the same time of a part of the German people down to the lowest strata - for 
these learn from the upper. In wide circles people still deceive themselves about the 
downright frightening religious neglect among a large part of the female sex of every 
age, although the outward marks of a degeneracy escape no one. The spirit of the 
world, which, instead of the spirit of God, has taken possession of so many higher 
and lower chairs of learning, already pervades the world of women, who have already 
absorbed it at the school desk from those who were to impart the spirit of God to 
them. One derives from the Reformation the beginning of the 'evangelical school’. 
Does it still deserve the name? Discussions are already under way as to how the four 
hundredth anniversary of the Reformation should be celebrated. If, beforehand, one 
were to hold the most thorough general church and school inspections in the spirit of 
Luther, and to ascertain by inquiring among the youth how many families still prayed 
together and how much the Bible was still read, the result would make the hearts of 
all true believers fall out." Especially in the distress of war, he said, the religious 
impoverishment of womankind had become quite apparent. "The distress of the 
country has caused a religious-ecclesiastical movement to flare up, the vigor of which 
has already diminished; but so far as it has been manifest, the female part, with all 
its lively national activity and aid, has been the least touched, a clear proof that in 
many cases the world of women is no longer rooted in religion. From this point of 
view, the outlook into the future of our people is to be taken tremendously seriously. 
Now the question is, does our church still have so much influence and will it find ways 
and means to heal the damage? Or will she impotently drag the reins on the ground 
and let everyone teach what seems good to him, even at the expense of religion in 
womankind and thus at the expense of Christian family life and Christian nationhood? 
This call and plea is written out of great need." G. 

Three words of the Kaiser deserve to be recorded. In his New Year's decree 
to the German Army, the Navy and the Schutztruppen, he says: "Today we remember 
with gratitude above all our brothers who joyfully gave their blood in order to achieve 
security for our loved ones in the homeland and imperishable glory for the fatherland. 
What they began, we shall complete with God's gracious help. Still the enemies of 
West and East, of North and South, stretch out their hands in impotent fury for 
everything that makes life worth living for us. They have long since had to bury the 
hope of being able to overcome us in honest struggle. Only on the weight of their 
masses, on the starvation of our entire people and on the effects of their equally 
sacrilegious and insidious slanderous 
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they still believe they can build. Their plans will not succeed. They will be miserably 
destroyed by the spirit and the will that unshakably unites army and homeland, the 
spirit of fulfilling one's duty for the fatherland until one's last breath and the will to 
win. So then we stride into the new year. Forward with God for the protection of the 
homeland and for Germany's greatness!" - In his thanks to the New Year's greetings 
of the Bavarian royal couple, the Emperor replied, "With all my heart | return your 
good wishes for you and your whole house. More confidently than ever, at this turn 
of the year, we may hope for the final victory of our arms, raised and wielded with a 
pure conscience, and a happy future for the German fatherland. Your loyal Bavarian 
people have contributed most gloriously to this by their immortal deeds of heroic 
valor and the unshakable will to victory demonstrated on every occasion. May God's 
grace make all our hopes, wishes and prayers for the new year come true!" - A little- 
known speech by the Emperor is published in the "Posener Tageblatt". The Emperor 
delivered it on a visit to Lodz to the delegations of the various regiments of the 9th 
Army. Of particular importance is the outcome of the speech. After words of warmest 
appreciation for the heroic conduct of the troops, the Kaiser concluded: "I and the 
Fatherland thank you that the German East is protected. But not all the work is yet 
done; it is still necessary to hold out, to persevere, to throw the enemy to the ground, 
until we reach an honorable peace. But for this we need the help of our great Ally 
above in heaven. Only with a pious and faithful army is the great God... Your fathers 
and forefathers, who went into battle a hundred years ago and later under Kaiser 
Wilhelm the Great, full of trust in the help of their God, were given victory by the 
Almighty. He will also be with you and with your weapons." 

G. 

Difficulties in Translating the Bible. The difficulties involved in translating 
the Bible into the language of uncultured, wordless, and often misanthropic tribes 
are told by a missionary in a recent publication of the British Bible Society. He 
describes the work site of a Scotsman who undertook to compile the words of the 
language tribe there into a Bible translation on a low coral reef in the New Hebrides, 
1500 miles east of Australia. For twenty years his labours might last; note-book in 
hand, he listened for the few words of the savages; a hundred times he paid them 
his pennies and shillings for the precious guttural sounds; nay, he gave up his two 
last pieces of calico for a much-occurring time-word, which always slipped from him. 
Pig, dog, and rat, these are the only existing zoological names; no word for town, 
wheat, barley. Number words are only present up to 4; five means "my hand," six 
"my hand and one," and so on up to ten: "both hands." Then the brown toes are 
added up to twenty; and then only an indefinite hand movement: "very many." 
Another, an American, attempts a Bible translation in a Mikmak Indian camp. He is 
afterwards most horrified at his first printed copy of the Gospel of Matthew. In 
chapter 20, v. 7, 
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it says, "One pair of snowshoes will be outraged by the other pair of snowshoes." 
That's pure nonsense! And yet only one letter is reversed. "Naooktukumiskscjk" 
means people; "Naooktakumiskscjk" means snowshoes. That such Bible 
translations devour a handsome sum of money is self-evident. From the example 
of the printing error cited, it is also clear that the correction of the printing alone is 
both costly and difficult. For example, the last revision of the Malagasy Bible cost 
the British Bible Society over $15,000, and the producers of the Serampua 
translation received $150,000 for their Bible printing. In spite of these enormous 
sacrifices of time and money, there are always people who, as pioneers of the faith, 
go into the most inhospitable regions to transmit the Holy Scriptures to all the world. 
On sledges and rafts, as the publication in question informs us, on buffalo carts 
among the Dajaks in Borneo, on camels and mules, on junks and straw-covered 
carts, they go to the remotest regions to set their missionary work in motion. It is 
largely due to their diligence, intrepidity, and perseverance that the Bible is now 
distributed in over 500 different languages and dialects. (WbI.) 

The miraculous healings of Lourdes. The controversy over the miraculous 
healings of Lourdes has at present assumed such proportions that an unreserved 
clarification by authoritative authorities of theology and medicine seems to be a 
demand of justice. Thousands of German Catholic patients believe in the miracle 
reports, and make unspeakable sacrifices in this belief, trusting that German 
physicians and German priests would consider it an unavoidable duty to counteract 
this deception in the event that the miracle reports were untrue. My examination of 
the miracle reports now revealed the following: 1. The miraculous apparitions of 
Lourdes were claimed in 1858 by a fourteen-year-old shepherd girl. The numerous 
eye and ear witnesses do not confirm the girl's claims. 2. Not a single miraculous 
healing at Lourdes has been officially recognized by the papal authorities. The 
miraculous healings recognized by French bishops have not been confirmed by the 
Pope. Not a single German bishop has spoken approvingly of the miraculous 
healings at Lourdes; on the other hand, the Catholic theologian and church historian 
Professor Franz Xaver v. Funk of the University of Tubingen has spoken in open 
court of the "Lourdes hoax. No single German physician has ever scientifically 
represented a miraculous healing at Lourdes; on the contrary, expert opinions from 
the circles of the German medical profession describe these "miraculous healings" 
as a popular fraud. For the German physician it is a professional duty to call 
attention to these untenable conditions, so that further misleading of German sick 
people may be avoided. According to my personal perceptions, one is convinced in 
Lourdes itself of the untenability of the miracles claimed for fifty years. - Thus the 
Lourdes agitation has nothing, nothing at all to do with truly religious moments; 
rather, a downright dishonest business spirit seems to be the motive for this 
propaganda. It would be welcome if the ecclesiastical authorities of Germany would 
finally find the courage to take a stand on these results. 

(Dr. E. Aigner-Munich in the "Wartburg".) 
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Our Concordia Theological Seminary at St. Louis and its blessed 
growth. 


When an institution looks back on a history of more than seventy-five years, 
and for nearly seventy years has discharged candidates of the sacred preaching 
ministry into the service of the church, it may well give a more detailed account of 
it, and illustrate by figures its activity and the growth bestowed upon it by God's 
grace. And if in the course of these years it has grown from very small beginnings 
to become the largest institution of its kind, this gives all the more reason to praise 
the divine grace to which it owes this blessed growth. 1) Our Concordia began its 
new academic year on September 13 with the largest number of students. 


1) This statement is based on the latest report of the Commissioner of Education for 
the year 1913-14 (the volume containing the statistics for 1914-15 has not yet appeared in 
print). According to this report, the six largest theological institutions in our country are as 
follows: 

Graduat 
e. 
8 334 86 *) 


Teacher. Students. 


Concordia Seminary, St. Louis........... 


Chicago University, Divinity School ............... 33 314 54 
Southern Baptist Seminary, Louisville... wl 301 72 
Union Seminary, New York ......-..-sessessseeeeeereeees - 28 231 51 
Boston School of Theology........-.1:ss:ssseee 1 24 225 4 
Garrett Biblical Institute, Evans ton... 29 215 48 


*) Should read 97. 


The other institutions mentioned, however, also had female students, who would have to be 
added: Southern Baptist Seminary: 100, Chicago Divinity School: 30, Garrett Biblical 
Institute: 25, Union Seminary: 20, Boston School of Theology: 13. We will leave aside 
the European universities, but even there there are not many that have a larger number of 
theology students. 
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In their history. 343 are enrolled, of whom 302 will study here this year; 34 are 
serving as vicars in church and school on the day we write this (September 30), and 
7 are sitting out, mostly for health reasons. 

When our Concordia was opened on December 9, 1839 2) in the log cabin 
near Altenburg, Perry Co., Mo., it was admittedly not yet a theological seminary, but 
according to the announcement an "instructional and educational institution" which 
was to include "in addition to general elementary knowledge, all high school 
sciences" so that "the pupils of our institution, after completing a complete course of 
instruction, are capable of university studies". 3) But the whole circumstances of the 
time meant that the education soon became a preliminary training for theological 
studies, and the institution, after the first pupils had been trained so far, became at 
the same time a theological seminary. Of the first five pupils, three later became 
theological students. The high school remained connected with the theological 
seminary until it was moved to Fort Wayne in 1861, and the practical theological 
seminary there was transplanted to St. Louis. 

The first candidate, one of the first five students, was released into the 
preaching ministry in 1847 after eight years of study. For years to come the number 
of candidates was small, and not even every year candidates were graduated. 4) 
Significantly larger, however, became the number of 


2) The exact date of the opening has almost been forgotten. Hochstetter in his "History of 
the Missouri Synod" and Késtering in his "Emigration of the Saxon Lutherans" do not specify the 
time at all; the "Concordian" (Fr. Lindemann) in his "History of Concordia College at Fort Wayne, 
Ind." shares the advertisement of the opening of the institution, dated August 13, 1839, from the 
"Gazette of the West," announcing the commencement of classes for October 1, 1839, and 
remarks: "The classes, however, did not now commence, as planned, on October 1, but the 
institution was not opened until December." (p. 15.) The date given is found in the written 
chronicle of our synod, where the first chronicler of the synod, and one of the founders and first 
teachers of the institution, O. Fuerbringer, remarks under November 7, 1847: "The college in 
Perry County, Mo. commenced December 9, 1839." In the ordination notice of the first candidate, 
J. A. F. W. Muller, the "Lutheran" (4, p. 47) states that he "studied there from the foundation of 
this institution-from December 9, 1839-until his examination on October 7 of this year [1847]." 
Therefore, Glinther took this date in his short but carefully worked "History of the Concordia 
Seminary" (Lutheran 38, p. 155). 

3) Lindemann, p. 14. 

4) The names of the first candidates find: 1847: J. A. F. W. Miller. 1848: F. J. Biltz, R. 
Lange. 1849: Ch. H. Léber, H. Wunder. 1853: O. EiB 
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candidates, when in 1861 the practical institution was transferred from Fort Wayne 
to St. Louis, and remained connected with the St. Louis institution until 1875. 


The growth of the institution from year to year is now shown in the following 
table. 5) 


Study- Posted in Kandi Studies Incorpor Kandi 
year : DATA. year. written. DATA. 

1839-1840 - 1850-1851 . 
1840-1841 - - 1851-1852 * 
1841-1842 . Z 1852-1853 a 6 
1842-1843 - 1853-1854 : 
1843-1844 - - 1854-1855 9 - 
1844-1845 .. & 1855-1856 9 6 
1845-1846 me 1856-1857 * : 
1846-1847 7 1 1857-1858 . 3 
1847-1848 : 2 1858-1859 r 3 
1848-1849 + 2 1859-1860 14 10 
1849-1850 6°) 


seldt, Th. Grier, M. Giinther, C. Metz, M. Stephan, G. Volk. 1856: F. A. Ahner, J. P. Beyer, C. 
GroB, H. Hanser, J. A. Hugli, G. S. Lober. 1858: G. Griiber, F. A. Schmidt, R. Voigt. 1859: W. 
Achenbach, J. M. Moll, F. Schaller. 1860: O. Hanser, W. Bartling, J. Buhler, H. Wunderlich, St. 
Keyl, M. Tirmenstein, J. List, M. Zucker, H. Frichtenicht, E. Bose. 


5) Source for this compilation is the unfortunately not from the beginning existing and 
also in later years not always complete register of the institution, the mentioned "History" of 
Gunther in the "Lutheraner" of October 15, 1882, read out at the laying of the foundation stone 
of the present seminary building on October 1, 1882, and especially the "Catalogue of the 
Teaching Institutions" of our Synod, which has been published regularly every year since the 
school year 1874-75. From earlier times the writer of this article knows and possesses the 
following publications: Program of Concordia College at St. Louis, Mo. (1860). The School 
Teachers' Seminary at Addison, III (1869). Report on the Concordia College at Fort Wayne, 
Ind. for 1872-73. Catalogue of the Preachers' Seminary at St. Louis, Mo. for 1873-74. Report 
on the Concordia College at Fort Wayne, Ind. for 1873-74. It would be of interest and value to 
know if any more programs, reports or catalogues appeared in print before 1875. Also, 
completions, notices, and any corrections with respect to this table would be appreciated, 
especially from before 1893-94. 


6) In 1850, for the first time, as it seems, the number of theological students is given 
separately at the dedication of the institution building in St. Louis, where the institution had been 
transferred from Altenburg in 1849. Earlier figures are: At the opening in 1839: 5 boys, in 1844: 
8 pupils, to which "soon" 7 more were added. Later data find: 1851-52: 34 pupils; 1854-55: 45 
pupils, 9 of them students; 1855-56: 52 pupils, 9 of them students; 1856-57: 48 pupils; 1859- 
60: 88 pupils. 
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Academic Year. Theor Enrolled, t. Candidates. 

et. Pract. Total.7) Theoret. Pract. Totally. 
1860-1861 4 : : 4 3 7 
1861-1862 - 7 : : 6 6 
1862-1863 33 28 8) 61 3 10 13 
1863-1864 7 ss 7 8 12 20 
1864-1865 9) < 7 2 16 14 30 
1865-1866 : a 7 6 16 22 
1866-1867 - - - a 14 14 
1867-1868 - - - 11 12 23 
1868-1869 S - 13 20 33 
1869-1870 - = - 10 31 4 
1870-1871 49 84 133 9 28 37 
1871-1872 54 83 137 18 29 47 
1872-1873 - - - 11 19 30 
1873-1874 78 83 161 24 35 59 
1874-1875 74 71 145 22 19 4 

Studies (MCFPONAL angi Studies MOPPOAE ang 
year. written. DATA. year. written. DATA. 
1875-1876 92 26 1886-1887 93 32 
1876-1877 86 21 1887-1888 97 22 
1877-1878 90 38 1888-1889 110 34 
1878-1879 85 22 1889-1890 137 40 
1879-1880 96 24 1890-1891 144 34 
1880-1881 96 33 1891-1892 152 57 
1881-1882 101 33 1892-1893 147 53 
1882-1883 96 24 1893-1894 130 37 
1883-1884 107 38 1894-1895 149 55 
1884-1885 103 29 1895-1896 162 37 
1885-1886 95 34 
7) It is worthy of note how great was the frequency, and consequently the number of 
candidates, in the practical department during the years 1860-1875, and how it was in these 


years, so important for the extension of our church work, that the practical institution rendered 
such eminently valuable services, as it has done before and again since. 


8 


To these numbers must be added the proseminarists in the practical department: 


1862: 13; 1870: 14; 1871: 13; 1873: 32. In 1874 the proseminary moved over to Springfield. 


9 
Norwegi 
of stude' 


In the figures from 1865 on, it should be noted that for more than twenty years 
an students were always studying at our institution, and in the seventies also a number 
nts from the synods of Wisconsin, Illinois and Minnesota. The number of Norwegian 


candida' 


es during this period amounts to nearly 100. Of the year 1870 the following numbers 


of out-of-town students are given: 22 Norwegians, 7 from Wisconsin, 2 from Illinois; of the year 
1876: 16 Norwegians, 4 from Wisconsin, 3 from Illinois, 1 from Minnesota. From 1872 to 1876 
Prof. F. A. Schmidt of the Norwegian Synod was employed here as theological teacher. 
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Incorp Ginge- 

Studies shout To Vi Kandi Studies shoute To Vi- Kandi- 
year. ben. present. kare. DATA. year. ben. present. kare. data. 
1896-189710) 179 176 2 52 1906-1907 185 169 10 52 
1897-1898 191 185 5 62 1907-1908 206 185 17 40 
1898-1899 188 177 6 56 1908-1909 254 235 43. 61 
1899-1900 193 178 12 59 1909-1910 281 257 21 78 
1900-1901 194 181 9 62 1910-1911 299 272 18 86 
1961-1902 181 169 9 55 1911-1912 308 270 26 85 
1902-1903 183 170 11 60" 1912-1913 322 277 35 79 
1903-1904 170 157 10 52 1913-1914 334 281 43 97 
1904-1905 173 154 15 55 1914-1915 311 272 38 87 
1905-1906 154 142 6 44 1915-1916 328 281 39 90 


Let us summarize. The total number of those who have studied at our 
institution in the past 77 years cannot be stated exactly, since the available source 
material is unfortunately incomplete. But the number of candidates who then, with 
very few exceptions, actually entered the sacred ministry, amounts to 2223, with the 
268 from the practical department in the years 1861-1875 even to 2491, and has 
risen from 1 candidate in 1847 to 90 in 1916. Such is the blessed growth of our St. 
Louis Concordia. What lies in Liesen's figures the reader may further elaborate for 
himself. t. ! 

L. F. 


The general priesthood and the office of communion. 


Wilhelm Preger, professor of Protestant religion and history at the Royal 
Grammar School in Munich, is the author of an excellent monograph on "Matthias 
Flacius Illyricus and his time", of which the first half appeared in 1859 and the 
second in 1861. About Flacius himself, who unfortunately at the disputation in 
Weimar in 1560 made the assertion to the synergistic Strigel: original sin is the 
substance of man, and later could not be persuaded to retract this statement, Preger 
judges in his preface: "| have wanted to describe from the sources, which are no 
longer easily accessible for many, the life and teachings of a man who was of great 
importance for the history of the church and its science. 


10) From the year 1896-97 on, in the "Catalogue of Teaching Institutions", it is noted 
each year that students have suspended the whole year in order to serve as vicars, which 
seems to have happened only rarely and exceptionally before. Two new headings have 
therefore been added to the table from now on, and it is noteworthy how the number of voluntary 
vicars has increased almost from year to year. 
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He became a prominent figure, but had the fate of being more blasphemed than 
understood, more hated than respected or loved. At a young age he left his 
fatherland and his fathers' faith, was then for a time considered the head of the 
stricter Lutheran movement in Germany, and died, almost abandoned by all, in 
misery [1575 in the hospital at Frankfurt]. The fruits of his burning zeal, his 
astonishing power of labor, and his excellent scientific talents are still being enjoyed 
by the Church and by theological science; his personality has for a long time 
exposed it partly to the overzealousness of some of its own members, and partly to 
the ill-willed criticism of a school of thought hostile to the ecclesiastical confession. 
To the noble and mild theologian Prof. D. Twesten in Berlin belongs the merit of 
having broken the way for a better opinion of Flacius by the lecture he gave in Berlin 
and then published. | will have him to thank if my work does not encounter from the 
outset that aversion which, since Salig and Planck, the name of Flacius has tended 
to arouse in many." In his writing Preger not only treats the well-known ‘disputes in 
which Flacius played a prominent role (on the Augsburg and Leipzig Interim, on 
Osiander's doctrine of justification, on Schwenkfeld's ravings, on Major's and 
Menius' doctrine of good works, on Melanchthon's and Strigel's synergism, and on 
original sin), but also some incidental questions, which, however, did not become 
the subject of more general dispute at that time. Among these are his disputes with 
Justus Menius on the rights of the spiritual priesthood of all Christians and the 
relation of the same to the office of communion. We let follow Preger's interesting 
report on this, who writes I, 400 ff. thus: 

But before we now follow Flacius to other activities and to relations which have 
grown out of a part of the previous disputes, we deem it necessary to point out one 
more episode from Flacius' dispute with Menius, which, though it is of a more 
personal nature according to the form which it bears, yet bears in its bosom two 
conflicting principles of general importance, the justification and scope of which have 
only in more recent times been made the subject of more detailed discussion. It is a 
controversy concerning the relation of the general priesthood and the spiritual office 
to each other, the first, | believe, that has been carried on between Lutheran 
theologians. 

The controversy over the purity of evangelical doctrine also brought out of the 
hearts of the disputants much mud of the unconquered carnal nature, which gave 
the doctrine itself an evil odor among many waverers. The ruthless, sharp, cutting 
polemic of Flacius inflamed the personal hatred of his 
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opponent, who produced a sum of vituperative accusations for Flacius. In particular, 
Menius allowed himself to be tempted by his superior opponent to make excoriating 
remarks about Flacius, which, unjustified in themselves, do not even bear the mark 
of amanly scolding and zeal. Thus he accuses him of "not sparing the honest name 
of the Christian churches and the praiseworthy city of Leipzig, but under the same 
name of their doctrine, which he condemns as false and criminal, and calls the 
Leiptzische Interim"; "he was not able to explain a few psalms for himself or to do a 
few lessons at Wittenberg, Mr. Philippus had to write it for him and earn his salary 
and bread for him, together with his wife and children, with his work". Thus he points 
out "that few people and almost no one among us Germans knows who Flacius is, 
where he comes from, whether he is a baptized Christian or what else he is, and 
what his faith is. 

In connection with this last venomous sentence, Menius now also discussed 
in great detail that he, the stranger who had come here, who at the time of the 
interim had been nothing more than a lecturer of the Hebrew language at 
Wittenberg, thus had not even belonged to the theological faculty, nor had he ever 
held any other ecclesiastical office, had had no profession at all to interfere in 
ecclesiastical disputes. Flacius, says Menius, had no profession or command, either 
from God or from men, for his wicked and presumptuous conduct. But his wicked 
and presumptuous conduct is this, that he presumes and presumes to be master 
and judge over all church and school servants, pastors, preachers, professors, etc., 
and to judge the same. and to justify and reform them. 

That he had not been called by God to his impudent, impudent, and 
presumptuous conduct, nor had he received his specific command, is explained by 
Menius as follows: "All those who have been called by God from the beginning of 
the world to special offices have been called either through the means of men or 
without the means of men by God Himself. The holy fathers and prophets, Abraham, 
Moses, Samuel, John the Baptist, Paul, and the other apostles, were called by God 
to their office without the help of men; to both of whom God gave witness by his 
word and miracles of their calling, so that everyone might know and confess that 
they were truly sent by God. But this calling was not to last longer than until Christ 
should come and be revealed to all the world; for for him alone was all to be done, 
that God should raise up and send prophets to proclaim his future, office, and 
kingdom to the world. After the prophets he called John the Baptist and the apostles, 
all of whom were specially chosen and ordained to preach in all the world. 
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And that the prophets should bear witness unto the world, and preach that through 
him all things were fulfilled, which God had promised of him, and through him to the 
human race, unto their salvation and happiness. But now that Christ has appeared 
and fulfilled all that the prophets prophesied about him, the ministry of the prophets 
has also ceased. And after the Lord Christ had also mentioned to him a certain 
number of apostles, who were to testify of him in all the world until the last day, 
whose names are also described in the Gospel, so that through their testimony all 
who would be saved should believe in Christ, for so he says in Luk 24: 'You are all 
witnesses of him,' and Act. 10 says St. Peter: "The same Jesus hath God raised up 
the third day, and hath made him manifest, not unto all people, but unto us the elect 
witnesses of God," etc. -Therefore the same certain number of apostles shall 
remain, and the writings of the prophets and apostles shall be and remain the only 
and eternal foundation until the end of the world, on which the whole kingdom of 
Christ, that is, the whole church and Christianity, shall be built until the end of the 
world, so that from now on God will neither call nor send prophets or apostles by 
himself without means until the last day. But this shall now be the divine and 
ordained calling, that every church shall have its appointed ministers, pastors, 
deacons, and teachers, who shall be fit to preach and expound those things which 
the prophets and apostles have received from God and the Lord Christ, and have 
written in the Holy Scriptures, and left according to them, as St. Paul hath ordained 
Titum, Timothy, and others to such office, and commanded them that they should 
do the like in Christian churches also. Now if lllyricus will pretend and boast that he 
was called and sent of God without means to judge, justify, and reform teachers of 
so many Christian churches and schools, | say without any hesitation against it that 
he lies; for God will not call any one further in such a way without means over the 
prophets and apostles whom he called without means, nor will he give any new 
doctrine or preaching which he gave to the apostles. But as Illyricus cannot boast 
that he was called and sent of God without any means, so he can still less boast, 
and even if he would boast, he cannot prove that he was called according to divine 
order by men; for he has no testimony of this from any church on earth; And even if 
he had good and true testimony, and even if it were irrefragable, knowable, and true, 
that he had been called to the teaching office by one church, and that he had also 
publicly held that office, how would he prove that he was therefore called to be judge, 
master, and reformer over other churches and their ministers?" 

From this exposition the following result emerges as the view of Menius: 1. a 
teaching activity, as Flacius publicly- 
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2. a teaching activity, such as Flacius practiced publicly through writings, is not 
presumptuous only if it is practiced by servants of the church who are called to it by 
men according to divine order. To these thoughts, at least, Flacius reduces Menius' 
attack; what more is asserted by Menius, as if Flacius, by his public teaching, had 
set himself a judge and master over all churches and schools, is thrown aside by 
Flacius with a few short and striking sentences. "Where," says he, "have | submitted 
to govern any least parson? Where have | commanded or forbidden any least 
sexton? Where have | submitted to preach, baptize, communicate, or absolve, form, 
or reform in any church? Yes,' he will say, 'yet you have written against the 
Adiaphora, Interim, Papacy, Osiander, Stenckfeld, etc., therefore you have 
arrogated to yourself a supreme authority. My argument is this: He who writes 
against all kinds of error and seduction exalts himself above all churches. Illyricus 
writes against all kinds of error, etc., therefore he rises above all churches.’ This 
argument is valid against Menium as well as against me. He who writes against all 
kinds of error and deceivers rises above all churches. Menius does this, as can be 
seen from his writings, therefore he exalts himself above all churches. Sed Major 
est falsa, the first sentence is false. But if it does not follow from your letter, dear 
Meni, that you have therefore pretended to be a supreme pastor over all churches, 
and have taken hold of no foreign office, it does not follow from mine either." If now, 
after deducting this exaggeration, the principle still remains: one who is not properly 
called may not publicly teach, judge, and punish in the church according to God's 
word, then, in addition to all that Menius had contributed in defense of his 
proposition, it was also necessary to deal with those passages of Scripture in which 
confession and proclamation are placed in the closest and most immediate relation 
to faith and baptism. 

Since Flacius had already justified his public appearance in earlier writings 
by referring to the right which faith and baptism give, Menius was also able to take 
these instances into account immediately. He says: "But that Illyricus wants to prove 
his profession from baptism, from the ten commandments, and from the fact that he 
had a lectureship at the University of Wittenberg, is exceedingly ridiculous. He says 
that he swore to Christ in baptism that he would serve him against the devil and all 
his followers, confess the divine truth, and curse Satan with all his pomp and 
finances. Here | ask all understanding Christians, yes also the blasphemer Illyricum 
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What this means is to serve Christ; what this means is to confess divine truth; what 
this means is to curse Satan with his splendor and finances. Is it possible to serve 
Christ without and against his word, command, and order? Or is not this the word, 
command, and order of the Lord Christ, which his apostles have taught, ordered, 
and commanded? St. Paul commands his disciple Tito to order the churches in the 
island of Crete so that each city has its own special bishop. And Act. 20 St. Paul 
exhorted the elders of Miletus and Ephesus to take heed both to themselves, and 
to all the flock, among whom the Holy Ghost had made them bishops. There thou 
seest clearly how, according to the divine order which the Lord Christ established 
and instituted by his apostles, it is to be kept with the calling and appointment of the 
church government, namely, that no one is to be left unappointed, unheard, and 
untested to such office; that is one thing. Secondly, you hear that every city and 
every parish shall have its own special ministers. If, therefore, Illyricus will have 
acted and still act according to God's word, command, and order, as he swore in his 
baptism, it behooves him to prove who appointed him and who commanded him to 
take charge of the church government and especially to rise above other church 
servants, to justify and reform them; item, that he prove who interrogated and 
examined him and found him capable of doing so. If Illyricus, by virtue of his baptism 
and the ten commandments, were bound to act as he does, it must follow irrefutably 
that all baptized Christians must do likewise. Now, if every uncalled man in all the 
churches were to judge and rule over all the ministers, to judge or condemn them 
as he pleases, dear man, what would be the result? He says that it is sufficiently 
proved from God's Word that all Christians are priests and can interpret the 
Scriptures, but that if one or more are appointed to the ministry, this is done to avoid 
disorder. With this he shows his high understanding of Christian doctrine, so that he 
knows how to handle this matter almost as well as the donkey with the harp. That 
all Christians are priests is true, so that in all places and at all times they may make 
spiritual sacrifices with prayer, thanksgiving, and "all kinds of good works, item with 
patience in all kinds of tribulations, etc. But that they may all interpret the Scriptures, 
or have all power to be subject to teaching and governing in the church, this is not. 
For to interpret the Scriptures is a peculiar gift of the Holy Ghost, which God giveth 
not to all, but to them only to whom he will give it, 1 Cor. 14: For if all Christians had 
this gift, what should be the use of the ministry of preaching, which is principally 
instituted for this purpose, that they who have the gift of interpreting the Scriptures 
should minister to others who have not such a gift, and teach them from the 
Scriptures? So it is 
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Neither is it a free thing with the ministries and offices in the church, that every one 
should be subject to them and administer them, though one may think that he can 
and will do better than another; but it is God's earnest commandment, order, and 
ordinance, that no man should subject himself to any office of his own by his own 
pride and iniquity, He is then called to it according to divine order and is commanded, 
of which the turn does not make much clamor, but only says that one or more are 
chosen to offices, which happens to avoid disorder, breaks off with it briefly, as if it 
were in the choice of men to keep such order or not to keep." 

If we again summarize the result of Menius' previous exposition, the following 
propositions result: 1. The priesthood of believing Christians is carried out through 
spiritual sacrifices with prayer, thanksgiving, and all kinds of good works, and does 
not in itself give power to interpret Scripture, to teach from Scripture. 2. 002 To 
interpret the scriptures is a special gift of the Holy Ghost. 003 No man may exercise 
this peculiar gift of the Holy Ghost, except he be called and commanded to it 
according to the divine order. (4) The office of preaching, therefore, is not an office 
which publicly performs the functions of the general priesthood on behalf of all of us, 
which, to use Luther's expression, "ordains the offices common to all Christians," 
but is based, on the one hand, on a special gift of the Holy Spirit, and, on the other 
hand, on a divinely legal institution which alone gives the right and duty to exercise 
public witness. 

Menius first cites a passage from Luther's commentary on the Epistle to the 
Galatians to substantiate his view. The essential sentences are as follows (Walch 
VIII, 1572 ff.): "For now in our times our Lord calls us to the ministry of preaching by 
means than by men. For although, for the sake of my doctorate, | ought to have 
power to preach throughout the whole papacy, if | were not forcibly prevented from 
doing so, yet it is not fitting for me in any way that | should run out of this my 
commanded ecclesiastical district into another city as a preacher and there subject 
myself to preaching. Therefore let no man fall into another's harvest or cut, as the 
devil doth by his bands. But where a prince or other authority calls or demands me, 
| can boast with a good and sure conscience that | have ever been called by God's 
command through a man's voice and word." Another passage of Luther's is taken 
from the interpretation of the 82nd Psalm, v. 4. There it says, "Nor does it help them 
to suppose that all Christians are priests; it is true, all Christians are priests, but not 
all are pastors. For over and above that he is a Christian and a priest, he must also 
have an office and commanded ecclesiastical office. The profession and command 
makes parson and preacher." 
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This much is clear, Menius proves nothing more with the passages he cites 
than that Luther calls all self-willed intervention and teaching in orderly 
congregations presumptuous and contrary to God's order; he demands authority and 
commission for the exercise of the office of witness. But the question which is at 
issue in the controversy between Menius and Flacius, and which Menius answers in 
his own way, remains completely unanswered in the passages of Luther cited by 
Menius, namely: Are the functions of the general priesthood essentially different 
from those of the office of preaching? Does the latter really consist only in offering 
the spiritual sacrifices of prayer, thanksgiving, and good works, as Menius asserts, 
or does the holder of the office of preaching perform in his office only functions of 
his general Christian priesthood? On the answer to this question always remains the 
position of the individual in relation to the office, and therefore also the right of 
Flacius in relation to his public prominence. 

We must now first see how Flacius, in his defense, understands the 
relationship of the general priesthood to the public office of preaching and Luther's 
statements about it. First of all, it is clear from his answer that he is by no means a 
despiser of the ecclesiastical order, but rather recognizes in it God's order and 
command. He finds the appearance of those who are not called justified only in 
cases of urgent need. "But as to the matter of vocations, it is to be known, first of all, 
that although proper persons ought and must, by God's command, preside over 
those whom they are ordained to preside over, neither should any man interfere with 
their office, but should obey and follow them, yet this is not to be understood of the 
utmost necessity. For necessity, as they say, breaks iron. Necessity also breaks the 
law, and as the lawyers say: Necessitas non habet legem. For example, if someone 
wants to kill someone, etc., or if a fire suddenly goes out, and the proper authorities 
are either not present or otherwise unwilling or unable to intervene, everyone is 
obliged to run to the scene and intervene, whether he is the highest or even the 
lowest person. | ask, since Peter thus limped at Antioch, and by his example 
endangered the true religion, whether even the least Christian, if he had been a 
purchased bond-servant, would have had the power and calling to punish Peter 
publicly, especially if Paul and other high teachers had not done so? Of course, he 
would not only have had the power to do so, but would also have been guilty of it. 
Would such a servant have exalted himself over Paul and caused a disorder or a 
riot? | do not think so. But so that we come closer to the point: it is a laudable and 
Christian custom that in times of need even the women may baptize Item, it has D. 
Martinus of blessed memory in Captivitate Babylonica, in the little book 'Of Three 
Walls of the Pope,’ item 'On the Epistle 
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St. Peter* and in the booklet De Instituendis Ministris, that all Christians are true 
priests, that they also may use the keys, judge all doctrine, etc. But all this is to be 
understood from the great, high need, and that no disorder and destruction take 
place in the church; for all things must serve edification. | have done nothing more 
than that in such great, dangerous distress with my great danger | have confessed 
the truth in writing and proved it from the Scriptures and again punished and refuted 
falsehood, also admonished the people to persevere in the truth and to avoid lies 
and errors. This is what many unordained or unconsecrated people have done in 
the past, as well as in our times. | do not know otherwise, though | do not want to 
argue, than that Philip was also called to the Greek lesson alone at first, as he was 
also known for this reason by the Wittenberg citizens and peasants of Grek; 
nevertheless, he also began to read Theologiam (Melanchthon was only appointed 
bachelor of theology on September 19, 1519, and as such was admitted to the 
theological faculty; but already before that he read about the letter to Titus; see 
Matthes, Ph. Mel, p. 35 ff.), even to ordain preachers, though he has not been 
ordained to the church ministry, which, nevertheless, is not common in other 
churches. It is now good Menio to cry out and write of the Vocation; but in the time 
of the Interim and Adiaphoristery there was scarcely any one so consecrated and 
smeared, so skilful or so highly learned, who would gladly have confessed the truth 
of God clearly, condemned and refuted the various Interim, suffered patiently for it, 
etc." 

Thus it is necessity which may be the occasion of accepting the teaching and 
admonition of God's Word; but the inner impulse, right, and power in such a case is 
given by the membership of Christ, the priestly dignity of Christians. "First, all 
Christians in baptism renounce the devil and all his works, and on the other hand 
they surrender and commit themselves to Christ that they will serve him alone, seek 
his honor and the salvation of their neighbor as best they can, and fight and contend 
most fiercely for the honor of Christ against the devil and all his power. Yes, says 
Menius, baptism does not entail that you should rise above all churches and 
preachers and govern and reform them as you please. Answer: | exalt myself over 
no one. | command no man, neither do | forbid any thing. This is not exalting oneself 
above all churches and schools, though Paul punishes Peter, or one common 
Christian another, Matt. 18. Secondly, | have from the ten commandments in sum a 
hard commandment and an earnest commandment, that | should love God with all 
my heart, and my neighbour as myself. | must love not only in word but also in deed, 
so that in time of need | lay down my life for him. What have | done in such evil 
times? 
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How can | love both God and my neighbor better than in the responsibility of his 
heavenly, salutary truth and punishment, and also in the refutation of all kinds of 
dwindling errors? | have not long been able to dispute with myself who my neighbor 
is. For | have had him before me, and have seen so many thousands of pusillos 
Christi, or poor consciences, not only horribly wounded, but also slain, by the 
interimists and adiaphorites. Thirdly, Paul saith, that the word of God should dwell 
among us Christians abundantly, and that we ought one to exhort and comfort 
another with the scriptures, Col. 3. There is aclear command of God, that a Christian 
hath power, yea, that he is guilty, to strengthen and teach others, and also to punish 
seducers. Fourth, Christ commands everyone, especially the keys, in Matt. 18, 
saying: "If thy brother sin," etc. (Vide Luth, in libro De Instituendis Ministris super 
hunc locum.) As to the fifth, Paul also writes in 1 Cor. 14 that we may all prophesy, 
that is, teach, and also commands that if anything be revealed to one sitting, the 
other shall hold his peace. Such is the understanding of D. Martin Luther in the 
booklet De Instituendis Ministris of all Christians. Just as Paul wrote such an epistle 
not only to all the consecrated, but also to all the Corinthians. For this reason | also 
have power as a Christian. Sixthly, there is one thing in the ten commandments, 
which is thus: "Thou shalt not bear false witness," which is as much and means as: 
Thou shalt bear witness to the truth. We have a serious commandment that we are 
to flee idolatry and false teachers. But how can we do this if we are not to judge all 
teachers and doctrine? To the seventh: We have also a very strict commandment, 
that we should and must confess Christ and his doctrine, which is so utterly 
necessary that Junker Major may write that we shall be saved thereby. Confession, 
however, includes both the praise of truth and the condemnation of falsehood. Now 
what kind of confession is this if it is not made publicly? Eighth: God also 
commanded by Solomon, Prov. 24, that when we see a man unjustly led to death, 
we should help him in all things, and save him, and not withdraw our hand from him. 
Now if one is even very guilty of saving those who are led to bodily death, how much 
more those who are snatched away to the spiritual, eternal death of souls by false 
teachers. Eleventhly, the apostles signified unto Christ, Mark 9 and Luke 9, that 
there was one casting out devils in the name of Christ, when he followed not Christ, 
and besought him to forbid it. But Christ not only would not forbid him, but confirmed 
his doings, saying, He that is not against us is for us. Item, he who casts out devils 
in my name cannot soon speak evil of me. For this cause Christ signifieth, that it is 
well with him, that men, be they what they will, should only 
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help to increase and spread his kingdom with the least service. So also Paul writes 
Phil. 1, that some Christians preach out of a good heart, some out of evil, some also 
unjustly, Paul to his chagrin. But let him be glad that Christ only is preached." 

In addition, Flacius explains how he did not come forward to fight against the 
errors without all human or human-made vocation: he was a student of the Holy 
Scriptures, had studied theology at Basel, Tubingen and Wittenberg; he had been 
a Magister and as such had to vow not only to teach and promote philosophy, but 
also true religion; he had been a teacher of the Holy Scriptures of the Old Testament 
in its natural language at Wittenberg; finally he had been encouraged in this work 
by many respected men, above all by the excellent Superintendent of Hamburg, D. 
Aepinus, encouraged him in his work. Finally, Flacius opposes the false 
interpretation that Menius gives to the above-mentioned passages from Luther's 
writings: "But that Menius wanted to deceive the simple Christians with some of 
Martini's sayings about the profession, because he cannot find anything clear from 
God's Word, it is to be known that such sayings all go to the effect that an 
unappointed person should not intrude into another's office, nor otherwise cause 
disorder with his actions outside of extreme necessity, which | have not done. 
Therefore such sayings do not concern me. But | have other many and clear sayings 
of Luther, where he clearly proves against the papists that all Christians are priests, 
and only have power to teach, but nevertheless in such a way that they prevent 
disorder and offense outside of extreme necessity. Read his book De Instituendis 
Ministris, written to the Bohemians, in which he clearly confesses and says that he 
has proved in many writings against the papists that we are all priests, that the keys 
are given to all, and that all may teach and preach. The same in the book De 
Captivitate Babylonica, in the book of the three walls of the pope, in the writing of 
good works, in the interpretation of the first epistle of Peter, where he clearly says 
that all Christians are priests, that all have power to preach; but that some 
nevertheless decay in the office, this is done for the sake of order and skill. Likewise 
in the book of the abuse of the mass, he deals with this matter clearly, so that all 
Christians may preach and teach. Almost all of Martin's books are full of such 
testimonies. From the testimonies of Luther it is clear that all Christians are priests 
and have power and a calling from God to teach the word of God, especially those 
who are competent. But that some are chosen for the office is the cause that not all 
are competent, nor do all have time and audience to teach, and that a useful order 
may be and remain in the church of God." So far Flacius. 
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It is not difficult to see that Flacius has a very different view of the priesthood 
and ministry from Menius. If Menius counts to the general Christian priesthood only 
that Christians in all places at all times may perform spiritual sacrifices with prayer, 
thanksgiving, and all kinds of good works, Flacius grasps the concept of the 
priesthood far more fully, adding with Luther that all Christians have power to teach, 
to administer the keys, to baptize, to give bread. But from this follows with necessity 
in both men a different view of the office of the means of grace. For, according to 
Flacius, the holder of the office of the means of grace, in a special commission, does 
only what the general priesthood already gives him power to do, while, according to 
Menius, the office of the means of grace has its basis entirely independent of the 
general priesthood in a directly divine law, and a special office appears to be as 
divinely ordered as the means of grace themselves. And for this reason Menius is 
zealous against the statement of Flacius: "that one or more are appointed to offices, 
that is done to avoid disorder"; this reasoning is not enough for him. It seems to him 
to make the appointment of office too much dependent on the arbitrariness of men, 
"as if it were in the choice of men," he exclaims, "to keep or not to keep such order." 

There is no doubt that Flacius' view here represents Luther's view against 
Menius; this is proven by the passages cited by Flacius and countless others from 
Luther's writings. With these the sayings of Luther cited by Menius are by no means 
in contradiction. For when Luther says, All Christians are priests, but not all are 
pastors, this does not exclude the fact that all pastors are priests, exercising the 
functions of their Christian priesthood when they administer their office of preaching. 
But if it is founded in Scripture that the duties of the general priesthood include the 
testimony of JESUS CHRIST and his saving truth, and if it is not only not forbidden, 
but also commanded by Scripture, where necessity and need require it, such a 
testimony may also be given in addition to the special public ministry, to practice 
such testimony in public, even apart from the special public ministry of preaching, 
but without violating and disturbing the order of the parish, then also herewith the 
appearance of Flacius in the great questions that moved the Protestant Church after 
Luther's death is sufficiently justified to Menius. 

So far Preger. Flacius' position coincides with the Lutheran symbol, which, on 
the one hand, emphasizes with great emphasis over the Papists that the keys and 
the gospel do not belong to and find to one man alone, but to the whole church, and 
that originally and without means, principaliter et immediate, but, on the other hand, 
also teaches that God has instituted and commanded the office of preaching, and 
thus the church has not merely fugue and power but 
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also had God's command to appoint preachers and deaconos. (Miller, 203. 333.) 
In his book of "Kirche und Amt," Walther has given adequate expression to this 
doctrine, and has given it almost universal victory. Summing up, he writes p. 315: 
"After it has been proved under Thesis I-IV, that the spiritual priesthood, which all 
true believing Christians have, and the office of preaching or pastorate, according 
to God's Word, are not one and the same; that neither a common Christian, because 
he is a spiritual priest, is also a pastor, nor a pastor, because he holds the public 
office of preaching, a priest; That neither the spiritual priesthood is a public office in 
the church, nor the public office of preaching a special state distinct from the 
Christian state, but an office of service (yet ordered by Christ himself in the 
establishment of the apostolic office), which originally the church, as the right royal 
priestly generation, and thus every truly believing Christian, has, - finally, after it has 
been proved under Thesis VI that the preachers have their office and their authority 
conferred upon them by God through the congregation as the original holder of the 
same and through their divinely prescribed profession: so the office of preaching, 
according to its nature, can be nothing else than the power conferred by God 
through the church, as the holder of the priesthood and of all church authority, to 
exercise the rights of the spiritual priesthood in the public office by reason of the 
community. The proof from God's Word is already given under Thesis IV and VII of 
the first part, and under Thesis |, IV, V, VI of the second part. It should only be 
recalled here that the Holy Scripture presents the Church, that is, the faithful, as the 
bride of the Lord and as the mistress of the house, to whom are given the keys and 
hereby the right and access to all the chambers, sanctuaries, and treasures of the 
house of God, and the power to set stewards over them; That every true Christian, 
according to the Scriptures, is a spiritual priest, and therefore entitled and called, 
not only to use the means of grace for himself, but also to administer them to those 
who have not yet them, and therefore have not with him the priestly rights; But that 
where these rights are possessed by all, none may exalt himself before the others, 
and exercise them towards the rest, but that hither and thither, where Christians 
dwell together, the priestly rights of all are to be administered publicly by the 
community, only by those who have been called to it by the community in the 
manner prescribed by God; wherefore then the bearers of the public ministry of 
preaching within the church are called in God's word not only ministers and 
stewards of God, but also ministers and stewards of the church or community, and 
are thus represented as such, not their own, 
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but to administer the rights, powers, goods, treasures, and offices of the church, 
thus acting not only in the name of Christ, but also in the name and instead of his 
bride, the church of believers. It is true that Christ Himself instituted the order of the 
public ministry of preaching in His Church, and designated the rights and powers 
which the same should have; but these are not rights and powers which the holders 
of the ministry possess to the exclusion of the Church, but the rights and powers 
which Christ gave to His Church with the keys of ownership, but which, according to 
His express command and will (cf. Thesis II and III of the second part) are not to be 
publicly administered in the Church by the multitude collectively without distinction 
(promiscue), but by certain men competent for this purpose, equipped with the 
necessary gifts, and by these gifts given and assigned to the Church by the Lord 
Himself, and therefore to be called and appointed by the Church. Although, 
therefore, the general spiritual priesthood and the public office of preaching in the 
Church are not one and the same, yet the latter is the fruit of the former, being, as 
our ancients say, "rooted" in the latter; although he who becomes a bearer of the 
Church office does not thereby become a priest (rather, he is said to be taken from 
among the priests of Christians), yet he the Christian priest administers sacred 
offices. Hence the holy apostle writes of himself, "| am to be a minister of JEsu Christ 
among the Gentiles, to offer the gospel of God,* Rom. 15:16." 

F.B. 


Miscellany. 


Our Concordia Seminary in St. Louis has at present 343 theological 
students enrolled, of whom 99 are in the first class, 130 in the second, and 114 in 
the third. Of these, 34 are vicars, and 7 are absent for other reasons. There are thus 
302 students present. Of those entering the third class, 29 are from the high school 
at Fort Wahne, 19 from Milwaukee, 20 from St. Paul, 20 from Concordia, 16 from 
Bronxville, 6 from Winfield, and 7 from Watertown. To these 111 are added three 
who had to interrupt their studies last year. What a blessing this great band of 
prospective preachers is to the kingdom of our God! But in order to become true 
servants of the Church, they need the fervent intercession of our Christians, which 
is doubly necessary in our dangerous time of the tremendously overflowing world, 
of the obvious unbelief, of the most radical criticism of the Bible, of liberalism and 
religious indifferentism. In addition, our own reason and strength, while sufficient for 
all human sciences and arts, are not sufficient for the proper study of sacred 
theology. 
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"For where God Himself is not a teacher," says the Formula of Concord, "nothing 
that is pleasing to Him and beneficial to us and others can be studied and learned." 
(Muller, 592.) Our St. Louis Concordia, together with its students and teachers, 
therefore needs the constant fervent intercession of our Christian congregations. 
After all, the Concordia is also its own work, the work of all our Christians! But how 
can they not ask God's blessing for a work that is their own? And the same is true 
of all our institutions, grammar schools, high schools and seminaries, all of which 
are in the direct service of the Church. Our parochial schools are also to be counted 
among them. We must carry our whole great educational system on a loving, 
praying heart. God has blessed our higher institutions, our grammar schools and 
high schools, our seminaries for teachers and preachers. But we would be blind if 
we did not see that God has done this primarily through the medium of our parochial 
schools. The parochial schools, quite apart from the blessings they have brought to 
the family and to the state, have supplied us with a material for the service of the 
Christian school and of the church, which no other means, either in quantity or 
quality, could have supplied us with. As can be seen from the statistics in another 
part of this issue, the number of candidates for the ministry who have come out of 
our Concordia Seminary in St. Louis alone amounts to 2223, and even to 2491 if 
the 268 graduates from the practical department in the years 1861-1875 are 
counted. Without our parochial schools, such numbers would be _ simply 
unthinkable. May God therefore continue to bless all our educational institutions, 
but especially also our Christian parochial schools, the actual "nurseries" not only of 
our parishes, but also of all our higher educational institutions! F. B. 
Keyser's Synergism in "THE LUTHERAN CHURCH REVIEW." 
Schmauk, the main editor of the Lutheran Church Review from the 
In the January issue of this year's General Council (p. 56 ff.), L. S. Keyser brought 
an article from the General Synod in which he advocates his well-known synergism, 
according to which God gives man the power to believe and to repent, but the actual 
act of faith and repentance is a matter of man and his free choice. Keyser writes p. 
65 ff.: "Further, faith's experience always includes the fact that, while the ability of 
faith is divinely conferred, the exercise of that ability is never coerced, but belongs to 
the domain of liberty. Simply reflect upon the faith you exercise, and see whether this 
element of freedom is not always involved. The same is true of all volitions: the ability 
to will is divinely implanted; the act itself belongs to the sphere of freedom. The ability 
to repent is from God; the use of that ability belongs to man's liberty. If God should 
force men in these matters, He would act mechanically, not 
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ethically. Therefore faith is clear-sighted enough to perceive, the moment it reflects upon 
itself, that, while God confers the power to believe, He does not do man's believing for 
him. So with repentance. And this experience of both faith and repentance agrees with 
the Scriptures; indeed, from the very nature of the case it must so agree, for it is begotten 
by the Holy Spirit through the divine Word. The Scriptures never command men to 
regenerate; they always put that category in the passive voice: 'Except any one be born 
again’; but the Bible again and again commands men to repent and believe, putting the 
verbs in the active voice, imperative mood. What inconsistent commands these would 
be if man possesses no freedom in the exercise of repentance and faith! Now note: since 
saving faith has in its very content the experience of freedom, and never of coercion, it 
must realize that God's fiat of the individual's election unto salvation could not have been 
an arbitrary and coercive decree, but must have been decided upon in foresight and 
foreknowledge of the whole content of faith, including both its divine enablement and 
its human element of freedom. This is the only way in which faith can be an ethical 
enduement and act; and surely saving faith knows itself to be ethical, not mechanical 
and compelled. It may not be able to wind its way through the labyrinths of metaphysical 
speculation, but of this it is always cognizant by its divinely given power of intuition - 
that it is ethical." 

A few remarks on this. Keyser's synergism is like Latermann's synergism 
and is only a milder form of Melanchthon's synergism, as is often demonstrated in 
"Lehre und Wehre. (2) A theologian does not develop his doctrine of repentance, 
conversion, and the origin of faith from Christian experience, but takes it from the 
clear statements of Scripture. But the Scriptures designate the act of faith itself, the 
willing itself, and not merely the ability and capacity for it, as a gift and effect of divine 
grace. (3) Even the Christian experience of faith and conversion, or of willing in 
relation to the grace offered, does not contain the statement that God, at our 
conversion, merely gave us the power and the ability to believe and to convert, but 
that we ourselves freely chose the act of faith and conversion, but rather that God, 
while we were still unwilling in relation to grace, made us willing and believing. | was 
not willing, but the grace of God made me willing; | was dead in sins, but grace made 
me alive-such and not otherwise is the testimony of Christian experience. (4) The 
freedom of faith and of the will set in conversion, with reference to salvation in Christ, 
does not consist in the fact that faith is the consequence and fruit of an antecedent 
choice and 
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It is not the case that man's self-determination is and comes into being in such a 
way that he himself uses the powers of grace given to him for the purpose of his 
own conversion, but rather that at the very moment when he believes through the 
effect of grace, man really wants to have grace for himself, and that this new will to 
grace set by God is faith itself. This will to the grace of God in Christ Jesus is not 
given before faith, but only through and with faith itself. 5. (5) Faith is therefore 
ethical, not because it is a product of man's free choice beforehand, and therefore 
in the proper sense of the word a good work of man, but because it is the right 
conduct of man, ordained and willed by God, with reference to grace, to the salvation 
offered in Christ in the gospel, analogous to the original holiness and righteousness 
of the first men in paradise, inasmuch as this also was not a product of man's own 
free choice beforehand, but was nevertheless ethical. (6) As to the terms 
"compulsion" and "mechanical," it is evident from what has been said that Keyser 
also makes a sophistical use of them, in that he proceeds from the false premise 
that everything is unethical, mechanical compulsion, which is not the fruit and 
consequence of man's preceding free choice and self-determination. Faith, by its 
very nature, is willing, the deepest volition of man in relation to the salvation offered. 
Faith does not want forgiveness in the way that the Chinese have now reluctantly 
"elected" a Japanese general as adviser to their War Ministry; not in the way that, 
under pressure from the Allies, even King Constantine may finally declare himself 
"willing" to go to war against Germany; not in the way that a slave unwillingly does 
what his master commands him to do because he fears the whip; yes, not even in 
the way that, say, an unconverted man leads an honorable life in spite of an 
innermost desire for the opposite. Faith is man's real, deepest, inmost desire with 
reference to the forgiveness of sins offered in the Gospel. Therefore, there can be 
no question of unethical, mechanical compulsion, even with regard to faith. Whom 
God makes willing, in the inmost part of his soul, to grace, he has not immorally and 
mechanically compelled to grace. (7) Finally, if Keyser concludes from the 
commands, "Believe, convert, repent," that man must then have the ability to do this, 
and that he can do it, this too is a miserable sophism; for a debito ad posse cannot 
be concluded any more than a posse ad esse, as Luther has already demonstrated in 
detail and strikingly in his fight against Erasmus. 

The position of D. Schmauk. By publishing Keyser's article, D. Schmauk has 
exposed himself to the suspicion that he shares Keyser's synergism. .But this is not 
compatible with his earlier pronouncement in The Confessional Principle: "Several 
qualities and 
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motives in Melanchthon's nature, including his ‘humanist outlook on free will, and his 
tendency to emphasize the necessity of good works, contributed to inspire him with 
erroneous views when the evangelical doctrine began to be wrought out more 
expansively, and led him to find the cause for the actual variation in the working of 
God's grace in man, its object. This subtle synergistic spirit attacks the very foundation 
of Lutheranism, flows out into most every doctrine, and weakens the Church at every 
point. And it was particularly this weakness which the great multitude of Melanchthon's 
scholars, who became the leaders of the generation of which we are speaking, absorbed, 
and which rendered it difficult to return, finally, and after years of struggle, to the solid 
ground, once more recovered in the Formula of Concord." Missouri takes the following 
fundamental position in the controversy about conversion and election of grace: 1. 
The reason of the difference why some remain unconverted and are lost, while 
others are converted and saved, is not in God, since grace is universal, and only 
man is to blame if he is lost: the mystery is not a properly theological one. (2) The 
reason of the difference why some are converted and saved, while others are lost, 
is not in man, since conversion is a work of pure grace, and depends in all respects 
on God alone; and because those who are converted and saved are in the same 
debt with those who are lost, and are not distinguished from them even by the fact 
that they would have behaved better towards grace: The mystery is not a 
psychological one. (3) We consider the objection that these two propositions cannot 
be rhymed together to be rationalistic "folly," and answer it with our confession that 
we are not only not commanded but forbidden to rhyme them together: the mystery 
is a logical one. (C. F. 715, § 53-64.) In the above quotation D. Schmauk evidently 
also rejects the psychological mystery. 

Melanchthon vs. Luther. After Luther's death, as is well known, the 
Philippists sought to substitute Melanchthon's teaching for Luther's, especially 
concerning the Lord's Supper, but also concerning conversion. Within the General 
Synod, about the middle of the last century, the Melanchthonian party, with S. S. 
Schumacher at its head, made a persistent attempt to help the old Philippists' fight 
for Melanchthon against Luther in the Lutheran Church of America to victory in the 
doctrine of the Lord's Supper. But though there have been, and probably still are, 
decided Melanchthonians within the General Synod down to our twentieth century, 
yet this sad attempt to supplant Luther by Melanchthon may be considered a failure. 
But it is otherwise, as all the world knows, with reference to the doctrine of 
conversion and election by grace. We are all here confronted with the question: 
should in the Lutheran Church of America, as 
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which, unfortunately, has now for a long time been as good as universal in the 
German national churches, Luther's doctrine of grace be subject to and frowned 
upon and banished among us? Shall Luther, who fought synergism as the mortal 
enemy of his own monergism and of the whole Christian doctrine of grace, really 
be cast out as a Calvinistic heretic from the church which he himself founded, and 
shall this triumph of Melanchthon over Luther then be celebrated in 1917 - under 
the name of Luther? Yes, that is the question: Does the Lutheran Church of 
America, at the coming great Reformation anniversary, want to name Luther, praise 
Luther, but mean Melanchthon? and just the doctrine of grace, the very core of the 
Reformation blessing, concerning Melanchthon, concede the place that belongs 
only to Luther? Shall the Catholic Encyclopedia really be right when it writes, with 
reference to Luther's doctrine of grace: "The strict orthodoxy of the Old Lutherans, 
c. g., in the Kingdom of Saxony and the State of Missouri, alone continues to cling 
tenaciously to a system, which otherwise would have slowly fallen into oblivion"? In 
any case, synergists with full parrhesia cannot celebrate the approaching 
quadricentennial of Luther and the Reformation. F.B. 
Concerning the blessing of schisms for the Lutheran Church, an article in 
the Lutheran Church Review includes the following 
Thoughts from: The Lutheran Church at present counts 2,437,706 confirmed, 9688 
pastors, and 15,112 congregations. What an enormous army, if all were pulling in 
the same direction and on the same rope! Because of the existing disunity, 
however, the one is now often tearing down what the other is building. If a pastor of 
one synod is serious about church discipline, the pastor of another synod is already 
ready to receive the dissatisfied with open arms. Pastors who feared an 
investigation in their own synod slipped into another, which received them joyfully 
and without asking uncomfortable questions. Opposition churches would be 
established in places where there was scarcely enough material for a congregation. 
Where hardly a pastor could get by without support from the missionary treasury, 
there were now two or three eking out a miserable existence. . And among the 
members of the warring congregations, enmity, envy, and strife are inherited from 
one generation to another. The existing disunity weakens our church. The energy 
and strength, the people and money, which are sacrificed to the quarrel within, 
paralyze the fight against the common enemy outside. Through its disunity, the 
Lutheran Church deprives itself of the respect and position that it rightfully deserves 
among the churches of our country. In the eyes of the world, the constant quarreling 
is a disgrace to our church, and the weak are thereby angered and alienated from 
the church. To our enemies, disunity is a cause for blasphemy and slander. 
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Rome has long mocked the division of Protestantism and Lutheranism, using it as 
an argument against the claim that our Church is the true visible Church of God on 
earth. The disunity, he said, meant a great obstacle to the profession of our church 
to the papacy, to the sects, and to the world. The Lutheran Church in America has 
the task of holding high the banner of truth and standing up especially for the doctrine 
of the inspiration of the Holy Scriptures and of salvation by grace alone through faith. 
It is precisely because of its multilingualism that our Church is especially qualified to 
do this. And once the terrible war is over, a broad stream of immigrants will pour into 
our country. The Lutheran mission, which has been damaged all over the world, will 
then also depend primarily on America. The Lutheran Church in our country would 
thus face great tasks in the future. How reprehensible it would be, therefore, to 
consume and waste the strength of our church in internal struggles! Everything calls 
out to us: stop fighting and stand shoulder to shoulder to accomplish the great work 
to which God has called us! And make the same appeal to all Lutherans on the 
coming Reformation anniversary. A united phalanx of all Lutherans in the good fight 
of faith - that would be the most glorious monument to the Reformation that we could 
erect. Of course (as is also further stated) this union must be a union in truth, in that 
the existing differences would be truly eliminated. - Thus The Lutheran Church 
Review. And as for us, we not only heartily agree with all this, but wish to strengthen 
this appeal for unity in the truth and for the settling of differences, by referring to the 
will of God clearly expressed in Scripture: "Let there not be divisions among you!" 1 
Cor. 1:10. "Be diligent to keep unity in the Spirit!" Eph. 4:3. Wherever, therefore, we 
are given the opportunity to work for the unification of the Lutheran Church in our 
country, whether in journals or in free conferences, we want to be part of it, provided 
that this can be done without violating our conscience and without actually exposing 
our position a priori. But as far as disunity itself is concerned, it must not be 
overlooked that in the Church it is he who introduces false doctrines and does not 
want to let go of them who begins the quarrel and causes division, but not he who, 
on account of stubbornly held false doctrines, abolishes the outward church 
fellowship - just as, for example, in the present world war that party must be regarded 
as the author of the war which wanted and fomented the war and forced it upon the 
enemy. F.B. 

Can a Lutheran be a Unionist? On the basis of the actual conditions in the 
sectarian churches and according to the standard of the Holy Scriptures, this 
question is answered in a pamphlet by F. R. 
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Webber (Can a Lutheran Be a Unionist? The Church Press, Box 47, Platteville, Wis. 
5 cts.; 100: $2.00), from which we leave quite a few portions to follow here: "If 
Scripture is so clear on this subject, then what can we think of persons who fly the flag 
of Lutheranism, make great boasts of soundness of doctrine, but are so loose in their 
practise that they even join in union services, pastoral associations, Sunday-school 
unions, interchurch federations, etc.? on an equal footing with the rankest 
Unitarianism, liberalism, modernism, Chicago Universityism, Union Seminaryism, 
and out-and-out skepticism, such as is to be found in practically every such unionistic 
organization in this age of doctrinal indifference? And what is worse, some pastors 
who proudly call themselves Lutherans practise pulpit and altar fellowship with the 
sects, sit on the platform at union revivals, and pray for the success of the sects, which 
have been so prolific in making division and difference. We heard of one in the Badger 
State who calls himself a Lutheran, who visited another town, attended a union revival 
which was in progress, opened it with an eloquent prayer, and then publicly challenged 
any Lutheran pastor to arise and show him why a Lutheran could not, with a good 
conscience, participate in a union revival. Sometimes Lutheran pastors will apologize 
to the pastors of the sects, saying that they sympathize with them in this movement, or 
that they regret that as Lutherans they are not allowed to unite officially. In the animal 
kingdom an invertebrate is an animal having no backbone. There are invertebrates even 
among those who bear the honorable title of Lutherans." - "And what shall we think of 
certain poor, weak-kneed Lutherans who now and then dip their colors to sectarian 
arrogance, and even apologize for the faith and practices of the Lutheran Church, in 
order not to offend their sectarian clerical friends ? Such weak Lutherans seem to want 
to be 'good fellows,' and not offend the Reformed camp. Holy Scripture says: 'For do I 
now persuade men, or God? Or do I seek to please men? For if I yet pleased men, I 
would not be the servant of Christ’ (Gal. 1,10). There may be need now and then for 
more Lutheran apologetics, but we certainly do not need any more apologetic 
Lutherans." - "How do the sects treat the Lutherans ? Many of them have no respect 
for the Lutheran Church. Because we have no revivals, they say we are unconverted. 
Because we insist on sound doctrine, they say we are groping in the darkness of 
medievalism. The writer once visited a number of rescue missions, in order to 
investigate the report that many Lutherans were being converted in the revivalistic 
manner, and, if possible, to direct these so-called converts to the superintendent of 
Lutheran Inner Missions. On one occasion we heard a worker tell a young Swede that, 
as he was a Lutheran, he must of necessity be an unsaved person. On another occasion 
we were bluntly asked why the professors and students of our theological seminary did 
not first 
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give their hearts to God before trying to interfere with the efforts of others. We have 
heard Lutheranism bitterly attacked by preachers of the sects, who, a few hours later, 
in attempting to make a proselyte, expressed great regard for the Lutheran faith." - "On 
another occasion, certain non-Lutheran preachers, with whom the writer was but 
slightly acquainted, and with whom he never united, attempted to force us into a union 
revival. It was only after a vast amount of bullying and bulldozing on their part that 
they finally turned over the task to the evangelist, who indulged in considerable 
fruitless billingsgate over the telephone, telling us that the Lutheran Church stands 
sadly in need of spiritual renovation. We learned from a reliable source that in a certain 
Chicago religious school the students are taught that Lutherans are unsaved, and 
therefore legitimate subjects for predatory missionary enterprise. In the same school, it 
is said, the Almighty is implored to save the Lutherans, as though we were heathen. 
When the leaders of our Church were publicly denounced in a large Eastern city as 
‘beer-soaked theologians, and second basemen to the devil,' sectarian pastors applauded 
vehemently. And now, in this same city, Lutherans are practising unionism, and writing 
articles defending unionism! Sectarianism comes to us with the outstretched hand of 
friendship, often with a forced hypocritical smile and a purring exclamation of the word 
‘brother’; yet in the Northwest sectarianism has built up scores and scores of strong 
congregations, largely of Lutheran material. And the same winning smile and winning 
ways did the work. Truly did Christ foretell of the 'false prophets, which come to you 
in sheep's clothing, but inwardly they are ravening wolves.’ By their fruits we know 
them." - "While there are many who try to fly the flags of Lutheranism and unionism 
from the same mast, yet the great majority of Lutherans are opposed to it, both in 
principle and in practise. They are not content with mere official utterances. They know 
that sound doctrine and sound practise must go hand in hand. They know that, where 
there are unsound practises, there cannot be sound principle. Soundness in theory and 
liberality in practise is as impossible as trying to be honest in theory and dishonest in 
practise. If there is to be inter-synodical agreement in the Lutheran Church, it must be 
on the basis of sound Lutheran faith and sound Lutheran practice. The two dare not be 
separated. " F.B. 

Americanism and Interdenominationalism. According to an article by R. 
Niebuhr in the Atlantic Monthly, right Americanism also consists in cultivating church 
fellowship with the sects of our country. And since the Germans have hitherto kept 
themselves churchly separate in America, he reproaches them for a lack of 
Americanism. In America the conditions had been especially favorable for solving 
the problem of denominationalism. Here 
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the different church communities had come into close contact with each other. As a 
result, doctrinal points of agreement were emphasized and differences ignored. A 
spirit of brotherhood had thus developed, which in time would lead to an organic 
interdenominationalism. "In this development" - continues Riebupr - "the German- 
American Church has had no part. Among strongly denominational churches it takes 
first rank. It has maintained a studied, and sometimes a hostile, aloofness toward all 
interdenominational movements. Not even the more liberal of the German-American 
Churches have entered very heartily into Christian fellowship with other Churches." 
From this fact Niebuhr then concludes that the Americanism of the German 
churches is not right-wing. This thought is not new. We encounter it not only in the 
sectarian churches, but even in the Lutheran General Synod, although in former 
times far more frequently than in the present. What was sought in the General 
Synod as "American Lutheranism" was, strictly speaking, nothing other than the 
syncretism and interdenominationalism demanded by Niebuhr in the name of 
Americanism. Rightly judged, however, such a Lutheranism, ostensibly genuinely 
Christian and American, is neither Lutheran nor Christian nor American. Not 
Lutheran; for Lutheranism is essentially the position that unanimity in all the 
doctrines of the gospel is necessary to church fellowship, and that indifferentism to 
doctrinal differences means the ruin of the Lutheran church. Not Christian; for if 
anything is often and emphatically insisted upon in Scripture, it is that Christians 
should hold to sound doctrine in all things, and have no ecclesiastical fellowship 
with false believers. Not American; for a fundamental idea of American liberty is 
religious freedom and the complete separation of church and state, both of which 
would have to fall if religious indifferentism or interdenominationalism were part of 
the essence of Americanism. How little is the glorious good of freedom, which God 
has given to our country, recognized, even in America! And how great is the number 
of those who are spiritually mature enough to persecute those of other faiths! With 
his article in the Atlantic Monthly, Niebuhr has not only done dishonor to his 
Germanness, but has also denied his Americanness. A Puritan and nativist he may 
be, a right American he is not. Spiritually he does not belong to free America, but to 
the persecuting Middle Ages. F. B. 

Muhlenberg Monument to Commemorate Reformation Anniversary, 
1917. The Pennsylvania Department, at its 169th Annual Meeting, voted to erect a 
monument in the City of Philadelphia next year to commemorate the 175th 
anniversary of Heinrich Melchior Mihlenberg's landing in America on September 
25, 1742. 
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direct. The monument is to be erected in a suitable place in the city at a cost of 
$10,000. J. O. Welder, by whom is the magnificent monument to General and 
Pastor Peter Muhlenberg, son of H. M. Muhlenberg, erected in the capital at 
Washington, has been considered as the creator of the work of art. The unveiling is 
to take place in connection with the four hundredth anniversary of the Reformation 
in the coming year. The General Council intends to assemble in the last week of 
October 1917 in the German Lutheran Zion Church in Franklin Square, 
Philadelphia, whose founder and first pastor was Heinrich Melchior Muhlenberg, 
and on this occasion it also intends to celebrate the Muhlenberg anniversary with 
appropriate festivities. 

Reformation celebration with the English High Church. How bitterly this 
thought is now felt in Germany is shown by the following discussion in 
"Geisteskampf der Gegenwart": "Shortly before the beginning of the war, the 
question was raised here and there as to how one could celebrate the four 
hundredth anniversary of the Reformation on October 31, 1917. However, it has 
become clear to every admirer of our German Protestant Church in the course of 
the World War that the three years until this celebration will hardly suffice to initiate 
a new friendship between the German Protestants and the adherents of the English 
Church, which bears the proud name of 'High Church’; loyalty and faith are too 
severely wounded. Nor would | even consider it fortunate if, on this day of honour 
of our Protestant faith, the miserable bastard creation of the royal libertine Henry 
VIII wanted to join our side. Never before have | read Schiller's 'Mary Stuart’ with 
such sincere joy in our Obersekunda in the presence of Catholic pupils. How often 
were stones thrown at Schiller and he was accused of belittling the great Queen 
Elisabeth, the friend and ally of the German Protestant Church, in favour of a 
husband-killer. And yet, how clearly Schiller saw. When he has the Catholic Scots 
queen say to the cold-hearted Burleigh: '| see these worthy peers with quickly 
exchanged convictions change their faith four times under four governments,’ there 
is nothing for me to gloss over and gloss over in this repugnant fact. Like the lecher 
who first acted as "defensor fidei" and whose god was the belly, his daughter, who 
had been brought out of the Tower, saw church faith only as a matter of business, 
just as the Boer War and the present world war were seen only as a matter of 
business by the English. The ‘good little Lies' saw at a glance that at the head of 
anti-Papal Protestantism - the stupid Germans, eager for their religious disputes, 
forgot to capitalize on the new faith - she possessed, as it were, religious carte 
blanche to wrest from the Catholic Spaniard his rich colonies. Who wanted, then, 
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| ask, be seriously grieved when the religious confederacy of perfidious Albion, 
whose missionaries in the first place preach to the heathen children of the depravity 
of the 'Germans,' and in second place wring from the fingers of the baptized heathen 
princes the last vestige of their temporal power, 'does not stand by us Germans’ on 
October 31, 1917? - 'The strongest is mightiest alone,’ this is also true of the ‘Church 
of Martin Luther." The "Reichsbote" remarks on this: "The judgment is harsh, but 
essentially correct. As long as the English Christians remain 'dumb dogs' and do not 
go into themselves, as long as the English Church, instead of preaching repentance 
to their government like the prophet Nathan to King David, rather participates in their 
sin and approves of their wrong, there is no thought of a rapprochement of the two 
Protestant Churches. As to the above judgment on English missionary activity, which 
undoubtedly has certain merits, we recall the words of a converted English chief to 
an English reverend: 'You do well to talk only of the joys hereafter; for on earth you 
English have taken everything from me!' God grant that such a word may never be 
spoken with reason to a German missionary! For a people who act in such a way 
lack the inner justification to do missionary work. On its missionary work a blessing 
cannot rest." As to the matter, we note a twofold: 1. Under certain circumstances, 
even the stated reason, gross and persistent violation of fidelity, faith, and 
truthfulness, may make the activity of the Christian brotherhood impossible, e.g., in 
a communal Reformation celebration. (2) For the reason which the Lutheran Church 
itself asserts against a Reformation celebration with the sects, even with the 
Anglicans, namely, the clear word of Holy Scripture that Christians are not to have 
religious fellowship with false believers, there is practically no understanding left in 
the German state churches. After all, they themselves have all long since 
degenerated into grossly unionistic communities! F. B. 

American Freedom. Felix v. Luschan, the German ethnologist who was also 
celebrated in America, had this to say about it: "There are several similarly rich 
philanthropists (like Rockefeller and Carnegie) in America, also benefactors, who 
often step in with enormous sums never reached in Europe. But their activity is 
everywhere purely personal, and everywhere lacks the great organizations such as 
constitute our strength. Institutions such as our great social legislation, for example, 
are entirely lacking in America. They would also be quite contrary to the notion of 
liberty, of which America is so mightily fond. On me personally, however, this liberty 
has made no great impression; to me it seems an exceedingly unpleasant mixture 
of disorder, despotism, corruption, and tyranny. When | say this publicly here, | am 
doing so 
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not without being aware of the full implications of such a judgment. During my stay 
in America | have experienced a great deal of friendliness, met many excellent 
people and am full of sincere admiration for many American things, especially for its 
technology and its museums. Only its ‘freedom' | judge differently from the 
American. In this connection | may perhaps reproduce a sentence from a speech by 
the aged ex-President Eliot of Harvard, which was reproduced in all the American 
papers in the middle of January 1915. Eliot describes it as one of the strangest 
phenomena in Germany that people of all classes imagine that they are as free as 
the Americans. The Germans not only say this, but it seems that they really feel it. 
This is a proof of the effect of autocratic government upon the minds and feelings of 
the German people. These people do not even know what liberty is; they have no 
conception of true liberty as we enjoy it in America." We consider the judgment of 
both Eliot and Luzhan to be limited and erroneous. Eliot bases his assertion not on 
fact at all," but on a false, childish inference. And as for Luzhan's judgment, it is 
based on one-sided observation. We do not doubt that many Americans, especially 
the money magnates, see the essence of American freedom in the fact that they 
can exploit and suck the people unhindered in their own interests, and that such 
freedom is a mockery of true freedom. The shameful abuse, however, which is often 
practiced with our American freedom, does not prove by any means that this 
freedom itself, which we enjoy in a high degree in America in religious, civil, political 
and personal respects, is not a real, glorious, delicious good. 

Position of many Americans towards the Negroes. v. Luschan also 
comments on this: "I may take it for granted that 10 to 12 million Negroes and half- 
breeds live in the United States, that is, that at least 10 percent of the total population 
are colored. Under the Constitution of the Union these are quite equal politically with 
their white fellow-citizens. How some Anglo-Americans think in reality about their 
colored fellow-citizens, for this | must here share a few sentences from recent 
American literature, in order to illuminate the whole seriousness of the question. 
Thus J. T. Grades writes: 'Let us get the Negro out of the way in a kind and humane 
way', and in a book published as recently as 1915 the author, Herr Schufeldt, 
expresses himself even more ‘kindly’: 'If the deportation of the Negroes were 
technically possible, | would not care a jot whether it fluffed themselves or not. | 
would deport them, and | would know how to prevent their return just as well as the 
United States Government would know how to prevent the importation of the 
Negroes. 
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..from driving Chinese. | would always be in favor of sending back every single 
negro whence he came, whether he likes it or not. So important to me is everything 
that can in any way help to keep the best white blood in the United States pure, to 
rid it of superstitions of every kind, to keep crime and vice from it, and to preserve it 
in its pristine condition, that | would rather see every single negro deported to the 
desert of the Sudan than admit that our race and our culture, on which we have built 
through centuries, are perishing through miscegenation.' Even more intolerant is W. 
B. Smith, a very learned and witty professor at Tulane University in New Orleans. | 
will quote here only a few sentences from his book The Color Line, which may at the 
same time give a sample of his poetic sweep worthy of a better cause: 'The moment 
the barrier of absolute segregation would fall in the South, at that same moment the 
flower of its spirit is forever destroyed, its future forever ruined, the proud edifice of 
its culture reduced to dust and ashes." No other calamity that could befall the South 
can be conceived which could compare with the dangers of intermixture. Fire and 
flood, fever, famine and war, even ignorance, indolence, "carpetbaggery": all of these 
the South can 

and endure, so long as his blood remains pure. But if once the quickborn of his life 
be stained, all is lost, even his honor. So it is this sacred jewel of his soul that the 
South guards with the eyes of a dragon, that he guards with more than vestal fidelity, 
that he protects with a circle of ever-burning fires. This spirit is the true life of the 
South. Whoever violated this spirit would plunge a dagger into the heart of his heart, 
and the South would rebel against him with the furious instinct of self-preservation/ 
Now this is certainly very well said, but the reality is entirely different. There is quite 
little to be perceived of "vestal loyalty’ especially. "Ratios* between whites and 
colored people are immensely numerous; the number of mixed-bloods is already 
probably greater than that of unmixed American negroes, and it will steadily 
increase. | have done a great deal of work on this question, and have recorded a 
large number of pedigrees of mixed-blood families. A preliminary report of this work 
appeared in the last issue of the "Colonial Review' of 1915. Here | will only point out 
the intemperate spite with which, under cover of American 'freedom,' judgment is 
passed upon fully 10 per cent of the citizens of the Union." - Who would deny that 
Luschan is here putting his finger on a sore spot in American popular life, about 
which very little that is pleasing, uplifting, or hopeful can be said from any standpoint, 
not even from the ecclesiastical and religious standpoint. F.B. 
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Concerning our Negro mission, the Lutheran Church Visitor wrote a little 
over a year ago: "Of all the synods bearing the Lutheran name the Missouri Synod or 
Synodical Conference . . almost alone recognized a duty to our colored neighbors, and 
proceeded to perform it." After a brief summary of the contents of our last report, the 
writer then continues: "Sometimes printed reports are at variance with the actual 
results and real facts in the case. In order to verify the statements, the editor of the 
Visitor wrote to one of our pastors interested in the elevation of the colored race, and 
residing in a district in which Missouri's Negro Mission operates, asking him to give 
his own observations and impressions. He has virtually 'O. K.'d' the statements which 
have been made. In the letter referred to above, he says: 'The Missouri Synod is doing 
great good for the colored race here in the South. There are being furnished for this 
work of Colored Missions sufficient pastors and teachers to keep the whole work under 
proper direction and control. Then, beginning with the little children, they are 
instructed in the truths of God's Word and the doctrines of salvation. . . Missouri is 
planning bigger and better things for their colored work, and it seems to me that they 
should have every possible encouragement from the rest of the Lutherans who are 
occupying the territory of these Southern States." The Synod of North Carolina, after 
a lecture by Rev. Drewes on our mission among the Negroes, passed the 
resolution, "Resolved, That we have heard with pleasure the remarks of Rev. C. F. 
Drewes, presenting the mission-work of the Synodical Conference among the colored 
people of the South, and that he be assured that this synod looks upon that work with 
sympathy and appreciation." May God grant us more and more a heart full of 
compassion toward the poor negroes, who, as is evident from the above statements 
of v. Luschan, have, even in our land of liberty, many despisers and irreconcilable 
enemies, but very few true friends. F.B. 

Flacius and the Jesuits in Fulda. "Of the Disputation or Religious Dispute 
between M. Matthia Flacio Illyrico and the Jesuit Doctors at Fulda, this 1573 year 
happened. Very useful to all Christians to read. 1574." Such is the title of a writing 
which Flacius put into print the year after his banishment from Strasburg. Preger 
reports on this, as follows: "Als with the spring of the year 1573 the time of departure 
had come for Flacius, he left wife and child behind and went away alone to seek an 
asylum. He knew well that during his absence they would not deal harshly with his 
own. In the month of May we find him at the castle of Hermann Adolf Ridesel, 
hereditary marshal in Hesse, near Fulda. There he unexpectedly received from the 
princely abbot of Fulda the summons to a disputation, to which two Jesuits of Fulda, 
Oswald Redling and Christian Halver, had offered themselves. The 
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Abbot Georg Balthasar von Darmbach was on friendly terms with the Protestant 
nobility of the neighborhood. For even if religious differences came up in social 
intercourse, they did not divide the hearts to enmity or the spirits to cheerful 
competition. When, however, Flacius appeared with the hereditary marshal at 
Fulda, it was soon perceived that he was not disposed to make a game of serious 
matters. He expected and demanded a disputation under the presidency of the 
abbot before witnesses and sworn notaries; but the Jesuits only wanted to come to 
"friendly" table talks in the presence of the abbot. At last the abbot suggested as a 
middle course that Flacius should submit his objections to the Jesuit catechism in 
writing. After a few hours Flacius had already written it and handed it over to the 
abbot. But he did not receive an answer to it. Only over tables it came twice to a 
kind of disputation, on Corpus Christi day, May 21, and the day after. The Parisian 
blood wedding and the joyful testimonies of the "Holy Pope about this atrocious and 
outrageous murder" served as the beginning of the conversation, which had at its 
center the question of the signs or characteristics of the true or false Church. 
Notwithstanding that the two Jesuits intervened with impetuosity, shouted, and 
struck the table-'think well,’ says Flacius, ‘they would rather have struck me on the 
head'*-Flacius nevertheless carried through his proposition victoriously: "that Christ 
himself had signified the true sign, mark, or court colour of his church, since he 
taught that those were his true sheep, flock, or church, who heard his voice*. ""We 
evangelicals,’ he further concluded, 'hear God's word, and receive Christ and his 
benefits by faith; therefore we are sheep and children of God, or the church of 
Christ." (Matthias Flacius Illyricus and His Times. II, 380 f.) F. B. 

Music in America. In her Domestic Manners of the Americans, Mrs. Frances 
Trollope, who traveled in America from 1827 to 1831, writes of the Quakers and 
Puritans of that time, "I never saw a population so totally divested of gayety; there is 
no trace of this feeling from one end of the Union to the other. They have no fetes, no 
fairs, no merrymakings, no music in the streets." To her own observation Mrs. 
Trollope adds that of another woman: "They do not love music, oh no! and they never 
amuse themselves - no; and their hearts are not warm, at least they seem not so to 
strangers; and they have no ease, no forgetfulness of business and care - no,, not for a 
moment. But I will not stay long, I think, for I should not live." - The first to make 
change here were the Germans. In Bethlehem, Pa. and in the Ephrata Monastery, 
the masterpieces of Bach, Handel, Haydn and others were first performed by artistic 
choirs to the enthusiastic amazement of many Anglo-Americans. 
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Pax Vaticana. Catholics throughout the world are pinning great hopes on the 
outcome of the world war. In Germany and Austria Catholic papers have started a 
movement to restore the temporal power of the Pope, in order to withdraw the 
Vatican, as they say, from the influence of Italy in the future. At the head of this 
movement is the Archbishop of Cologne, Cardinal von Hartmann. According to the 
"Kdlnische Volkszeitung," the German Government is also said to have given the 
German Catholics a free hand in this propaganda. In the same interest, Catholics 
throughout the world have long been demanding that the Pope play the role of 
mediator in the coming peace treaty. At this year's meeting of Catholic associations 
in New York this was raised to a solid resolution. The hierarchy secretly cherishes 
the hope that once the Pope has been chosen as peace mediator, he will of course 
see to it that he himself does not go away empty-handed in this business. And in 
this the Catholics, if it should really come to peace mediation by the Pope, should 
not miscalculate. Wherever the Pope arranges the negotiations, all parties are 
short-changed. Even the Germans, who now look to the Pope as a welcome 
arbitrator, may then realize to their own detriment, but too late, that the Pontifex 
Romanus, together with his cardinals, including the German ones, ultimately knows 
no other interests than his own, and that, in order to promote these, he will not 
shrink, if necessary, from fraud and betrayal of the Germans. God have mercy on 
the Germans, if indeed the coming peace should shape itself into a Pax Vaticana! 
Prince Hohenlohe recently said that only two men were capable of averting the utter 
ruin of all belligerents: the Pope or President Wilson. Wilson need only ban the 
export of munitions. And the Pope - what he could do for peace, Hohenlohe 
conceals. The fact is that up to now the Pope has done absolutely nothing to end 
the war. But in the case of possible peace negotiations, to exploit them for his own 
interests - one can trust him to have the will and the ability to do so. F. B. 

Incitement to murder. In France, as is well known, many Americans are 
fighting against the Germans. Several weeks ago a report went through the press 
that Kiffen Rockwell, one of the most famous American aviators, had been killed in 
an air battle. At Verdun an entire flying squadron under the name of "American 
Aviation Squadron" took part in the fighting. Obviously, however, such un-called 
participation in war is a violation of the commandment, "Thou shalt not kill." And yet 
it is none other than Senator Lodge, an influential member of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, who encourages Americans to take such part in the war. In 
his speech at the Lafayette celebration in Fall River, Mass. he said: 
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"Lam proud to think that at this hour numerous young Americans are at least partially 
paying off our debt to Lafayette by serving in the French army, as ambulance 
drivers, as fighters in the trenches, taking wounds and honor. Some of them have 
fallen in the glorious struggle for what they believed from the bottom of their hearts 
to be the cause of democracy, liberty, and true humanity." Similarly, in an article in 
the New York Times quite a few weeks ago, Eliot urged the American people to be 
enthusiastic about the Allied cause and to support it in destroying the "enemies of 
freedom," as he called the Germans. But he who, as Senator Lodge and Dr. Eliot 
did here, incites Americans to take up arms against Germany (or even against the 
Allies) in the present world war, in which we are not engaged, incites murder. At the 
same time it is obvious that Lodge, in inciting the active struggle against Germany, 
is also denying his American affiliation and neutrality. But how hidden all this is from 
him is shown by the following statement in his speech: "My friends, you are 
Americans, most of you Americans for many generations. You are loyal to your 
country and to your flag. There can be no divided allegiance in our country, and | 
know that you are Americans first and last; but you would be denying the best and 
noblest qualities of your character if you did not glow with pride at the deeds which 
the French people are doing just now. France is fighting a great battle; she holds 
steadfastly to faith in herself; she will drive the invaders from her soil; she will save 
France as the Maid of Orleans and Dunois did five hundred years ago." Among the 
probrities agitating in America to fight against Germany are the bishops and lay 
delegates of the Episcopal Church assembled in St. Louis this month at the Temple 
of Moolah (the Anglicans are mostly Masons). Even the aged Bishop Tuttle, as the 
press reported at the time, signed a document to that effect. In his address to the 
bishops and delegates gathered in St. Louis Tuttle could therefore not refrain from 
indirectly attacking the Germans by declaring, referring in his speech to the World 
War: As far as England was concerned the war had been fought with the greatest 
selflessness, namely for justice, freedom and the protection of international law. "At 
these words of the Bishop of St. Louis," remarks a local daily, "the members of the 
Convention applauded fanatically, and made a noise which one would not have 
thought clerical gentlemen capable of." The moral degeneration which the war has 
brought about, or at least brought to light, is nowhere more evident (e.g., in 
deceitfulness, hypocrisy, heartlessness) than in the Anglican Church which 
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which, by the way, has always allowed itself to be misused as a tool of the state, and 
which, according to the majority of its leading men, thinks and feels nothing less than 
truly American in America. F.B. 

Opium and Ammunition. The "Freimund" reports: A distinguished Chinaman 
recently expressed, "The leaders of the Chinese people consider opium the worst 
enemy, probably capable of bringing about the downfall of the Chinese nation." This 
danger is illustrated by some figures from the great Chinese Life Insurance Company 
in Shanghai. It goes without saying that habitual opium smokers are also excluded 
from admission to the insurance company from the outset. The company has 13,336 
members, and at this figure for every 100 with "ordinary cause of death," 141, or 41 
per cent more, die from opium. The Chinese people are fighting back with all their 
might against this terrible enemy. No more poppies are to be made into opium in 
China, the opium dens are being destroyed, what can be done is being done - but 
how is China to steer clear of ruin so long as she is bound by the Treaty of Tientsin 
to buy Indian opium from the English for 60 million marks a year? And what a 
responsibility Christianity is burdening itself with by plunging into misfortune for the 
sake of money a heathen nation which itself seeks to fight against its own ruin! Can 
one blame a Chinese woman for crying out to the Mifsionarin, "Go away! | will hear 
nothing; for in one hand you whites have the Bible, and in the other - opium!"? Similar 
pronouncements on the opium trade in China also appear from time to time in 
American sectarian papers. But as far as our own incomparably more appalling 
ammunition trade is concerned, these same sectarian papers are for the most part 
partly silent, partly even eager to speak out in favor of it. The latter is especially true 
of Episcopalians and their two ecclesiastical papers, The Churchman and The Living 
Church, The Episcopalians also include Morgan and other war money brokers and 
munitions dealers. But as a country is bankrupt when it has no more gold, so is a 
Christian community when it has lost the gold of Christian truth. But this is the case 
with most of the sectarian churches in our country. They are bankrupt, and not only 
with respect to the saving truth of the Gospel, but in more than one respect even with 
respect to the right knowledge and teaching of the simplest demands of morality. F. 
B. 

Rhodes, Carnegie, and American Independence. In Cronau's writing, 
German Achievements in America, we read: "The origin of the conspiracy to reunite 
the destiny of our republic with that of Great Britain dates back to September 19, 1877, 
when Cecil Rhodes, the Diamond King of South Africa,' and the intellectual 
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originator of the infamous Jameson-Raid and the war of conquest against the South 
African Republics, made in the first draft of his will provisions for the following 
purpose: "To and for the establishment, promotion, and development of a secret 
society, the true aim of which and object whereof shall be the extension of British rule 
throughout the world . . and especially the ultimate recovery of the United States of 
America as an integral part of the British Empire.” The well-known "Rhodes 
Scholarships" were intended to serve this purpose, as Oxford also openly admitted. 
In its February 1905 issue, for example, the Educational Review wrote with 
reference to these scholarships: "They [Oxford] consider it a misfortune that the 
Rhodes' Scholarship Trust is diverted from the education of Englishmen, Welshmen, 
and Scotsmen, and possibly Irishmen as well, to a missionary enterprise for converting 
Germans, Americans, and Colonials into good Anglo-Saxons. They would certainly 
have dropped the Germans if they could have had their way; for they do not believe 
that the students nominated from the palace in Berlin will ever be good Anglo-Saxons. 
Some of them say outright that the Rhodes' Scholarship Trust will enable the German 
Emperor to give candidates for the diplomatic service a good training in English 
studies without expense; and that, when they leave Oxford, they will be more 
uncompromising Germans than ever. The Americans are regarded as more hopeful 
subjects of Anglo-Saxon missionary effort than the Germans" (to whom Rhodes in 
1899, likewise in the interest of his British idea of world domination, had devoted 
five scholarships). As for Carnegie, we read in Cronau: "The great danger to the 
freedom of the United States from this institution [Rhodes Scholarship] becomes clear 
when it is shown to us that Rhodes' idea of a World Empire under control of Great 
Britain is endorsed and furthered by Andrew Carnegie and many other men of great 
influence. An article, published over Carnegie's signature in the North American 
Review of June, 1893, under the heading, 'A Look Ahead,’ contains the following 
passage: 'Let men say what they will, I say that as surely as the sun in the heavens once 
shone upon Britain and America united, so surely is it one morning to rise, shine upon, 
and greet again the "Reunited States," the British American Union.' The purpose of 
this union Carnegie set forth in the same article as follows: 'The advantages of a race 
confederation are so numerous and so obvious that one scarcely knows how to begin 
their enumeration. Consider its defensive power. A reunion of the Anglo-Americans, 
consisting to-day of one hundred and eight millions, which fifty years hence will 
number more than two hundred millions, would be unassailable upon land by any 
power or combination of powers that it is possible to create. We need not, therefore, 
take into account attacks upon the land; as for the water, the 
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combined fleets would sweep the seas. The new nation would dominate the world, and 
banish from the earth its greatest stain - the murder of men by men. It would be the 
arbiter between nations, and enforce the peaceful settlement of all quarrels. Such a giant 
among pigmies as the Reunited States would never need to exert its power, but only 
intimate its wishes and decisions.’ And at another place Carnegie says: 'Were Britain 
part of the Reunited States, all that she would be interested about in Europe would be 
fully secured; namely, the protection of her own soil and the command of the seas. No 
balance of power or any similar question would be of the slightest importance. The 
reunited nation would be prompt to repel any assault upon the soil or the rights of any 
of its parts? It goes without saying that the money invested by Carnegie in his various 
endowments is put to the service of "his" British idea of world domination. And that 
Carnegie's thoughts and possible plans have found favour in many American circles 
is testified to by all sorts of events and facts since the days of McKinley and Hay 
down to Wilson and Bryan. F.B. 


Ecclesiastical - Contemporary. 


I. America. 


Reformation Anniversary and Polemics. A joint committee of various 
Lutheran synods, headquartered in Philadelphia, is preparing plans for the 
Reformation anniversary. Represented on the committee are the General Synod, the 
United Synod of the South, the General Council, the Ohio Synod, and the lowa 
Synod. That the recommendations of the committee, which, as is well known, speak 
in favor of a unionistic celebration - joint programs are also to be held with the 
Reformed - pretty much express the ideas which are held in the aforementioned 
church bodies about an adequate celebration of the Reformation anniversary, is 
evident from the readiness with which the recommendations of the committee are 
passed on to the congregations in the synodal bodies. In June a document was 
released from the main bureau urging two main things: First, that the Lutherans of 
each locality should organize themselves for the coming celebration, and second, 
that they should be constructive in their celebration and beware of polemics. The 
letter was printed without complaint in the church magazines. All of them not only 
gave column space to the monstrous proposal to celebrate a Reformation 
anniversary without polemics (against the papacy and enthusiasm, of course), but 
also, by printing it without criticism, the prestige of the synodal organs. All except the 
"Lutheran Church Newspaper." The Ohio paper finds a hair in both 
recommendations. As for local "organizing," the "Church Newspaper" points out that 
Lutherans have long been organized, namely, as congregations and as synods. "And 
these organizations should 
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remain in place and are in no way to be ignored. This means, however, that the 
principles and practices on which the congregations and the synods stand must not 
be violated or set aside if further organizations are now to be established. ... We do 
not wish to include or condone anything unionistic in any part of the celebration in 
which we participate." The joint committee was only making "plans for the outward 
side of the celebration: music, films, museum, lectures, and the like." Here "a clean 
distinction must and should be made. We cannot hold communal services with those 
with whom we are not in church fellowship." - This is a pleasing debate. Even if the 
cooperation of synods which do not agree in doctrine and practice on a joint 
committee is not saved by what the "Kirchenzeitung" says about unionism 
manifesting itself in joint church celebrations, there is still a noticeable contrast 
between the position of this paper and that of its English colleague, the Lutheran 
Standard, which is sailing full sail towards unionism. 

controls. Even better is what the "Church Newspaper" had to say about the warning 
against a celebration with polemical overtones. Regarding the sentence in the 
recommendation of the Central Committee: "We must be positive and constructive 
and beware of boasting and polemics," the Ohio organ remarks as follows: "Once it 
must be said that the combination of boasting and polemics is unfortunate. Boasting 
is a perverse, blameworthy thing; polemic is very often a necessary, valuable, 
beneficial thing. The two are of different kinds, and in the composition as it meets us 
here this difference is blurred. The committee, we believe, has in mind the 
unnecessary or perverse polemic, and wishes to have that avoided, not all and every 
polemic. But that should have been said, or at least implied. Let us consider the 
following. One wants us Lutherans to be "positive and constructive" in celebrating 
the Reformation anniversary. Now these are also foreign words. They mean that we 
are to affirm the truth and that we are to be constructive in our celebration. That is 
quite a right demand. But does that exclude polemics? Let us see. He who wants to 
affirm the truth and proceed in a positive way will find that he must take a stand 
against everything that contradicts the truth. There is an inner compulsion in the 
matter itself. The right procedure here does not depend on the wish or will of the 
speaker or writer in question. No matter how mild and friendly a man may be, if he 
brings us the truth he contradicts error, and if he expresses himself fully and 
unequivocally, then this also comes out - it cannot be otherwise, he then brings 
polemics. This is especially true of the Gospel as Luther and the Reformation brought 
it to us. The whole work of the Reformation is, on this side, a polemic against the 
papacy. Luther stands before us as a fighter, armed with the sword of the Spirit. He 
was positive in all his glorious work, but only by setting truth against falsehood, and 
by denying and overcoming falsehood with truth. Today, confessional Lutheranism 
has quite the same task. In our Augsburg Confession the sentences which thus 
begin, "And are condemned," etc., are still valid today. "Also are rejected,’ etc. Now, 
when we celebrate the great jubilee, we can take this polemic 
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We must continue and persevere with it. Read the Apology for the Augsburg 
Confession. It is very positive, but it is so because it is full of polemics, polemics of 
the right kind. Likewise the other confessions, e.g. the Formula of Concord, also 
Luther's catechisms. It is simply impossible that this polemic should cease in the 
Lutheran Church. If it were to cease at the Reformation anniversary, it would not be 
a Reformation anniversary, it would be an abandonment of all Reformation goods; 
for against all of them the enemy is still running a storm today. So it is also with the 
constructive or constructive procedure. It is not as if we had an empty world before 
us and could now set about building the church with the truth of God. Someone has 
been there before us and has built all kinds of bulwarks and fortresses of lies. Satan 
has always been a diligent builder. And he tries to build everywhere. Now, as soon 
as we want to go forward constructively with our work, we must first tear down what 
the enemy has built. We cannot even build peacefully next to it, our adversary himself 
will not allow that. So we get into polemical work again and again. There is no other 
way. Luther had to tear down what was wrong in the papacy. How he railed against 
what the Anabaptists wanted to build up! He stood firm against Zwingli and Calvin. 
And now the anniversary of the Reformation approaches. What is the constructive 
procedure there for us? This, that we thank God for all that is right, true, and pleasing 
to God, which he put in its place. And this thanks includes that we follow his example 
in this respect, faithfully, in order to be truly constructive. So it is with polemics. We 
advise that committee to look again at its proposition." There is nothing wrong with 
this statement. If what the "Kirchenzeitung" calls "confessional Lutheranism" does 
not, alas! coincide with what these words mean to us, the judgment here pronounced 
on the polemic is nevertheless entirely correct. We deplore the struggle which is 
waged in the Ohio Synod against certain scriptural truths; we especially deplore, too, 
that in this struggle doctrines are ascribed to us for which no evidence is found in our 
Scriptures; But the harshest judgment ever passed on us and our doctrinal position 
from this side is not so offensive as the imposition of the Philadelphia Committee *) 
that we should organize ourselves locally everywhere with General Synodists, 
Conciliarists, and others whose doctrine is a standing irritant to us, for the celebration 
of the Reformation anniversary. Thus we are expected to deny by deed what we 
confess in word and scripture. We agree with the verdict of the "Kirchenzeitung", 
which a year ago tickled invitations of this kind as "outrageous", as a "disgraceful 
request", as a "disgraceful imposition". We are scolded in Ohio papers that we "count 
faith among works and have thus removed it from the gospel" ("Kirchenzeitung" of 
September 26, 1916); this is bitter - and is not true; but whoever gives the matter 
some thought must realize that even with people who judge us so completely 
wrongly, an understanding is more likely to be hoped for than with those who have 
abandoned the Lutheran confession in principle. 


*) whose recommendations are addressed to all Lutherans and sent to all Lutheran 
Scripture leaders. 
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Paradoxical as it may sound: those who polemicize against us are closer to us than 
the people who want to give us our "doctrinal views" in order to allow us to stir in the 
great unionist porridge on October 31, 1917. With those who, incited by passionate 
leaders, fight us, the case is not inconceivable, even now, after almost forty years 
of running, that they give room to a just judgment of our doctrinal position and from 
there also gain joy in returning to the simplicity of the Lutheran confession. On the 
other hand, as long as God gives grace to our Synod to persevere in the truth so 
clearly known and under so much tribulation, no peace is possible with the 
compromise peddlers who have now established themselves for the glorification of 
the Lutheran Church Reformation in Philadelphia, and with their comrades in spirit. 
However, would we be willing to adopt the thought recently expressed by the Ohio 
Standard 

and if we would then follow the Lutheran's recommendation and declare the existing 
divisions unmotivated, despite acknowledged doctrinal differences, or be satisfied 
with a compromise formula, we could think of no better ratification of the newly 
established brotherhood than to comply with the Philadelphia recommendation and 
march into the fairground on Jubilee Day with a Masonic Conciliator on the right and 
a General Synod Odd Fellow on the left. 

G. 

There are 242 Lutheran pastors and 211 Lutheran churches in Chicago. In 
the last 25 years, 109 congregations have been organized. By language, 53 
congregations are pure English, 39 are half English, and 36 are part English. 
Including the suburbs, the Lutheran congregations of Chicago number 134,779 
baptized and 88,718 confirmed members. The value of church property is said to 
be $7,766,475. Among the Protestant church communities in Chicago, the 
Lutherans are the strongest in number of members. G. 

The language question has become acute in the German Methodist Church 
in this country. The following figures were reported to the German Central 
Conference in September of this year in Louisville, Ky. by its statistical secretary: 
Number of members "in full connection" 8287 (decrease 44), trial members 482 
(decrease 27), number of Sunday-schools 89 (decrease 2), number of persons in 
Sunday-schools 7530 (decrease 265). One reason for the decline was seen in the 
"frequent efforts of some English preachers to draw the younger members of a 
German congregation over into an English congregation." Similar complaints were 
heard in other German Protestant communities. In an address by the president of 
the German Philadelphia Classis (German Reformed), reference is made to "this 
time of the lusting of German-American youth for English-church alliances and the 
greedy lusting of English preachers of our church for our dear ones. If one opposes 
the smoothly sweet soul-hunters (thieves) of the English language, they say to us 
with a smiling (to an honest German heart dirty) mien: 'You know, we are in America, 
and yours does not remain German after all, so we can and may advertise and take 
what we can and want." (All for the glory of the Master and the salvation of poor 
souls.) 
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Is this honest, Christian action? If you want to believe it, believe it. We condemn such 
people and their actions as unchristian and unbrotherly : 

Sunday School Losses. The Reformed Church of America (American 

Reformed Church) is also preparing for the secular celebration of the 
Reformation. The goal is to increase the number of Sunday School students from 
350,000 to 400,000 by April 1, 1917. It is also desired to achieve greater regularity 
in Sunday School attendance; it is hoped to achieve an average of 70 per cent 
attendance. A few months ago the "Reformed Church Gazette" pointed out the crying 
scandal that 86,000 boys between the ages of thirteen and nineteen who are enrolled 
in the Sunday School of the various church fellowships are lost to the church every 
year. They disappear without a trace. "Of the nearly two million boys and girls of the 
ages just named, who are enrolled in the rolls by the International Sunday School 
Association, 75 per cent. drop out before they are twenty years of age. The Reformed 
Church has to bear its proportionate share of these losses. These facts speak 
eloquently and demand a remedy for this threatening emergency and these 
appallingly great losses. What a vast amount of money and time, of effort and energy, 
has been expended in vain in this way, and when we weigh the value of human 
souls, which in many cases are in great danger of being lost in such departures from 
the Sunday-school, the most earnest attempts should be made to retain every 
member of the Sunday-school and congregation that can be kept in any way. The 
average attendance of the Sunday-school nowadays is under sixty per cent of the 
whole number of pupils. So nearly half are conspicuous by their absence. Where are 
they?" By a determinate attempt to increase the average number of regular Sunday- 
school attenders, it is hoped to stem what is, however, a terrible loss of youthful 
material. G. 

In the Presbyterian Church, as is well known, candidates for the preaching 
ministry are examined by the presbytery within which the training institution is located 
and, after passing the examination, licensed, that is, declared eligible for 
appointment. This is a measure to prevent insufficiently prepared candidates or 
those who do not share the Presbyterian doctrinal position from entering the office. 
However, this measure fails where the examining Presbytery itself has for the most 
part fallen away from the Presbyterian confession. This is now the case with the 
Presbytery of New York. It is fatal because the baccalaureates are examined before 
this Board by Union Theological Seminary, which has fallen into a strong radical 
current. In this way a number of young men, strongly influenced by the newer 
theology, get into the Presbyterian Presbytery every year. "Our annual scandal" is 
what the positive-minded Philadelphia Presbyterian calls it. One is aware of the 
seriousness of the situation 
Well aware. It is quite evident that this is not a "doctrinal controversy" in the sense of 
the word formerly used, a controversy in which different views of a number of 
passages of Scripture are involved, but that in the Presbyterian Church one now 
comes to terms with the 
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The question is whether a party which has broken with Biblical Christianity in the 
first place should be allowed any further domiciliary rights. The papers of the faithful 
persuasion, such as the Presbyterian and the Herald and Presbyter, call for open 
warfare against the persuasion represented by the Continent, the Presbyterian 
Advance, and Union Seminary. 

The first-named papers are not lacking in clear pronouncements. The Presbyterian 
attaches to the unbelieving professors of Union Seminary such names as "Apostles 
of the Devil," "Neuarians," "Destroyers." And the Herald and Presbyter last May held 
the New York Presbyterian in 

The New York Presbytery has been guilty of a great offence in licensing and 
ordaining young men who have doubted or denied facts and doctrines connected 
with fundamental principles of the faith (the impugnation of which is equivalent to 
the denial of truth altogether). If men are uncertain as to the absolute inspiration and 
truthfulness of the Scriptures, and the true Deity of JEsu Christ, they have no right 
to hold a preaching office in the evangelical church. A number of the members of 
this body are in a bashful way endeavoring to justify themselves for their breach of 
trust and dallying with doubts. They assert that said young men did not deny, but 
merely doubted, or did not believe, and that they thought after a while they would 
like to find their way. But what right had any one to admit unbelieving men to the 
preaching ministry? Would a board of medical examiners admit to the practice of 
medicine young men who were not thoroughly acquainted with the effects of opium 
or bichloride of mercury? No, for medical examiners could be trusted to be honest, 
thorough, and reliable, not swayed by their feelings, and would not lightly tolerate 
incompetence and ignorance that might result in murder in their profession. Is the 
ministry a refuge for the doubtful and unprofitable, and do the members of that body 
believe that on the part of such as do not understand how to teach the whole counsel 
of God unto blessedness, there is no danger whatever to the souls committed to 
them? This evil is a general one, and it is spreading. The unbelievers already assert, 
that when the Presbyterian Church promotes to the preaching office men who doubt 
things about which Voltaire, Paine, and Ingersoll blasohemed and scoffed, the 
Church itself has taken the position of these blasphemers, and that unbelief has 
become the faith of the day." The last General Assembly of Presbyterians acted on 
the matter; but the solution found, though a victory for the conservative party, cannot 
be called satisfactory. It was proved from the records of the New York Presbytery 
that candidates who "neither denied nor professed" the virgin birth of JEsu had 
indeed been licensed for the preaching office. The General Assembly, in its 
resolution, referred to a "deliverance" of the 1910 Assembly containing a confession 
of the inspiration of Scripture, the virgin birth, substitutionary satisfaction, and the 
resurrection of Christ, and then addressed the following injunction to all 
presbyteries: "Presbyteries are hereby enjoined not to license or ordain any candidate 
for the ministry whose views are not in 
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The General Assembly renews its positive mandate with full expectation of loyal 
compliance by all our presbyteries; and it is directed that when. a candidate appears 
who is found to be not clear and positive on any of the fundamentals of our faith, his 
license be deferred until such time as in the judgment of the presbytery he has become 
so." An official judgment on Union Seminary theology and the conduct of the New 
York Presbytery has been avoided. "No one is censured," says the Presbyterian. But 
he lets it be known that in cases of recurrence, harsher means may be resorted to: 
"Any person or any presbytery attempting to force men into the Presbyterian Church 
who are not sound in the fundamentals disobeys the mandate of the Assembly, and may 
so aggravate their own case as to make a judicial process necessary." In one case the 
path laid down by the General Assembly has already been followed. The Presbytery 
of the City of Washington refused ordination to a candidate licensed by the New 
York Board because he would not acknowledge the divine inspiration of the 
Scriptures and Christ's virgin birth. That the temporizing attitude of the last General 
Assembly-which, after all, rightly leaves the faith-brother relationship with the 
deviated New York Presbytery and its kindred-will in the long run prove ineffectual 
in combating the encroaching rationalism, cannot well be doubted. G. 

The American Tract Society is active in all parts of our country in the 
distribution (chiefly by colportage) of Bibles and Bible portions, and of Christian 
books and tracts. With what energy the work is carried on is evident from the last 
report of the Western District Secretary. This reports that in the State of Washington 
one colporteur, Rev. Francis E. Smith, has visited over 100,000 persons. "He goes 
to the homes and stores, seeks out the farmers in the remotest localities, the saw- 
mills, of which there are about 3,000 in Washington, the Indians and the scattered 
inhabitants on the islands of Puget Sound, in short, all the people he is able to reach. 
Rev. Smith is a preacher of the Evangelical Fellowship." Another colporteur, a 
member of the Reformed Church, distributed tracts in fourteen languages in the 
State of Oregon. In the oil regions of California, Rev. Hugh J. Furneaux ministers. 
"He only goes where there are no churches or Sunday schools. He has started more 
than 50 Sunday schools. Parenthetically, the American Tract Society has started 
hundreds of Sunday schools, from which some strong congregations have grown." 
The report then continues, "In the Southern States are colored colporteurs working 
among the 10 million Negroes of our country. Particularly noteworthy are the 
Spanish papers of the Society, over 14 million copies of which have been distributed 
at a cost of about $700,000. From South America comes a Macedonian cry, ‘Come 
over and help us with your writings!’ It was the writer's privilege to introduce Spanish 
colportage into California. With profound delight | have perceived how eager this 
people are for Christian literature. In California alone there are hundreds of 
thousands of Spanish-speaking people, who are of no church, Catholic or 
Protestant, 
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be touched. Here the field is white for harvest, and nowhere is Christian colportage 
more indicated. Many thousands of dollars worth of Scriptures are annually given 
away to emigrants, as well as in hospitals, prisons, public institutions of various 
kinds, in mission churches and Sunday-schools, and missionary funds are sent to 
the heathen countries that Christian Scriptures may be printed on the spot. To this 
end the Society has already contributed $799,458. Next to the English-speaking 
population of this country, the Germans and Swiss have had the greatest benefit 
from the Tract Society. A German colporteur has distributed about 1000 German 
books in Oregon in a year and a half. The Germans have always been among the 
warmest friends of the Society. They are fond of reading Christian writings, and have 
a sense and understanding of colportage." Certainly this tract work, some of it 
carried on with such great sacrifice, reaches many souls who would otherwise have 
remained aloof from the Gospel. The mass distribution of Bibles and Bible tracts 
cannot be without blessing. Unfortunately, the American Tract Society does not 
confine itself to the distribution of Bibles, but also gives out all kinds of "Christian 
writings" to its colporteurs. What has come under our eyes there carries the 
Reformed error in the doctrine of the sacraments, of conversion, of the middle things 
(question of drink, Sabbath, etc.), partly in high potency, and is leavened with 
pietistic piety. To what extent one abstains from proselytizing in addressing 
Germans, especially in founding Sunday schools, is beyond judgment. In any case, 
however, the colporteurs of the Tract Society are less exposed to this reproach than 
the activity of the Reformed churches in the field of "inner mission," which is, after 
all, largely based on ruthless propaganda among members of already existing 
congregations. G. 

The American Bible Society, in its latest (hundredth) annual report, gives the 
following figures: There have gone out 7,204,497 volumes in 1915, or 798,174 more 
than in the preceding year. After receipt of the reports yet to be received, the gain 
over the preceding year may be estimated at more than a million. The years 1914 
and 1913 already showed an increase of one million each. The figures for 1915 are: 
383,820 Bibles, 669,370 New Testaments, and 6,151,307 portions of Holy 
Scripture. During its one hundred years of existence the Society has published in 
America 71,536,305 volumes, and abroad 45,594,406 volumes, together 
117,130,711 volumes. The receipts of the society amounted to $663,714.70, and 
the expenditures to $823,234.61, the deficiency being met by the sale of securities 
which the authority had received by testamentary disposition, and had set aside as 
a reserve stock for such an emergency. In regard to translation and revision, it 
should be noted, among other things, that the Old Testament in revised Portuguese 
translation is now being printed. As a field for the dissemination of this translation, 
South America, and here especially Brazil, has been particularly targeted. In China 
the close of the century was celebrated by the completion of the translation of the 
Old Testament into Wenli. The Union Mandarin revision has progressed rapidly, but 
it will take another year to complete the work. The Zulu revision in South Africa is 
proceeding slowly; while in Siam the over- 
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The work on the translation of the Old Testament into Lao has been vigorously 
promoted. The Spanish Revision Committee made good progress during 1915 and 
has now almost completed its work on the New Testament. G. 

On the task of the church the Southern Presbyterian recently spoke, as 
follows: "The church is often duly rebuked by a certain class of modern do-gooders, 
who are bent upon setting the world right in certain relations; and yet these very 
people turn readily to the church, and endeavor to work out their plans through it, 
when they desire to set any reform movement in motion. It does not matter whether 
it be prohibition, the moral cleansing of a city, the securing of laws against the 
employment of children, the better care of the poor, the raising of wages, or the 
shortening of the hours of labor of the working class, public education, the 
improvement of the physical conditions of the city, better roads, improved methods 
of farming-be it what it may, reform movements are always to be set in motion in and 
through the church. Woe to the pastor who refuses to preach on such subjects, and 
to excite his members that they will help to promote the plans of the reformers! If he 
does not do this, he is declared to be limited, not progressive, and behind the times. 
It is difficult for some people to grasp the thought that it is the preacher's job to 
preach the gospel to a lost world, and that it is the church's job to ennoble man's 
character and elevate his life goals. If the preaching ministry and the church succeed 
in their God-given task, there is but little need for reform work and reformers." - In 
the antithesis this exposition is correct; on the other hand, the statement of the 
proper purpose of all church work is a little tame. One shuns to bring out the 
otherworldliness of the gospel and the church. G. 

Roman Parochial Schools of Chicago Anglicized. The Roman parochial 
schools of the Archdiocese of Chicago, with a frequency of 125,000 children, have 
been completely Anglicized by decree of Archbishop Mundelein. German, Polish, 
Italian, etc., ten languages in all, are falling away as the medium of instruction. At 
the beginning of the present school year a committee of three men purchased 
§1,350,000 worth of textbooks for the parochial schools of the diocese. It is desired 
to standardize the system. G. 

The assets of the Salvation Army in the Adjusted States amount to 
§8,363,179, as stated by its officers when they sought permission to mortgage 
property in New York. The possession of real property amounts to $6,846,051 “d 
the value of personal property to §1,507,128. The possession is offset by liabilities 
amounting to §4,256,637, of which about §1,500,000 are unsecured. 

(Wbl.) 

In fellowship with the Unitarians, the Congregationalists in the New England 
States have purchased a small island on the Atlantic coast, Star Island, as a place 
for religious meetings. Of the §40,000 required for the purchase, the Unitarians have 
contributed the greater part. According to the majority, the Eastern 
Congregationalists belong to the radical (Unitarian) wing of this community. 

G. 
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ll. Abroad. 

That with the apostasy from Christianity also pedagogy, especially in its 
application to religious instruction, goes astray, from which it should actually already 
be protected by common sense, can be seen from the curriculum on which the "non- 
denominational moral instruction" of the Munich free-religious community is based. 
We reproduce here the outline of this pedagogical monstrosity: "Class | (children 
from six to ten years): Narration of selected fairy tales, then selected sagas (!) from 
the Old Testament, from German (Nibelungen saga) and Greek (Odysseus and 
Herakless sagas) antiquity. Class II (children from ten to twelve years old): Difficult 
sagas and poems of later times, especially the Prometheus and Jliad sagas, Greek 
dramas by Sophocles and Euripides, from recent poetry 'Hermann and Dorothea,’ 
selections from Schiller's and Shakespeare's dramas." This in the tenth to twelfth 
year! "In both courses, communication and inculcation of moral principles in the form 
of sayings. Presentation of the elements of the religious world-view (narration of the 
more general features of the doctrine of development (!) in broad outline). Class III 
(from the thirteenth year onwards): Introduction to a consolidated world view with 
the help of philosophy; consideration of Christianity with a comparative side glance 
at Islam and Buddhism; more recent philosophy, especially pantheism; the most 
important ethical ideals of the last centuries, culminating in Kant's categorical 
imperative. Systematic doctrine of duties based on the ethics of Fr. Paulsen.” - Not 
to mention the opposition to biblical Christianity, what follies these are! The "Old 
Faith" remarks: "The gentlemen of the Free Religion want to teach twelve-year-old 
children with ease what is otherwise taught in the prima of the Gymnasium or even 
at the university, and is often still regarded there as abundantly high, if not too high!" 
Similar, however, to the Munich "free-religious" congregations would be the religious 
instruction in the so-called "national unified school," toward which the associations 
of unbelieving elementary school teachers, especially in Saxony, are striving with 
power. According to a report in the "Allg. Ev.-Luth. Kirchenzeitung," a bill for a unified 
school and religious instruction, which originated in these circles, was before the 
Saxon Landtag. The rejection of all positive Christianity came out clearly enough in 
the discussion of the bill. One deputy stated: "In religious education, children are 
taught only church formulas that are far from their understanding and of no use to 
them for later life. ... It has not been the ecclesiastical spirit that has produced that 
resilience which has now proved so successful in East and West." Another 
congressman said, "The people will not suffer materially in their religious education 
if here and there a religious lesson is omitted." It was precisely the assertion of the 
teachers of faith that the blessing of learned sayings and songs had proved itself at 
the front that gave the pioneers of the restriction and reorganization of religious 
instruction cause for sharp outbursts against denominational instruction. The 
teachers' press, in particular, has taken up the cause and is speaking out in favor of 
a national unified school, denigrating all positive religious instruction. Against these 
attacks on the last remnants of the Christian religion, the 
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However, those circles who want to hold on to the existing organization of the 
elementary school system and to the present form of religious instruction are 
resisting the idea of national unity schools in the German regional churches. This 
was also expressed in some speeches at the negotiations on a national unified 
school in the Saxon Landtag. And the "Freimund" writes: "Contrary to the urging of 
the teachers’ associations for the introduction of the national unified school, the 
denominational school is to be held on to with all determination, since the continued 
existence of our church as a people's church depends on it, which we must hold on 
to for the sake of our people as long as it can be done in good conscience." A certain 
hopelessness, however, seems to have taken possession of the positives. The ideal 
of a Christian school, as it has been realized in the parochial school system of the 
Lutheran Church in America, is far from being attained even in Christian circles. The 
unfortunate Union does not allow any thought of a truly Christian educational system 
to arise. G. 

A cancerous damage to the body of the German state church. This is how 
one can justifiably describe the state church tax, which every taxpayer willy-nilly has 
to pay, and which has also been one of the reasons for the many people leaving the 
church in recent years. Not only the churched, but also the unchurched are obliged 
to pay this tax, and even if the amount is perhaps only small, the compulsion alone 
is often felt to be a great burden, especially by those who have in any case fallen 
away with the church. But the saddest part of the matter is that the church tax, like 
any other state tax, is collected by judicial means of coercion in case of non- 
payment. And the extent to which this is happening now, and must happen, is quite 
clear from the proceedings of the Berlin City Synod. The General Superintendent, 
D. Lahusen, reported that in one year no less than 116,776 compulsory reminders 
were sent out, and 62,571 church notes were put up for compulsory collection, and 
385,000 marks were collected by compulsory collection. This in Berlin alone. The 
same conditions, however, are found everywhere in the Reich, though not 
everywhere to the same extent. D. Lahusen deplored these sad conditions, saying, 
"Compulsion by the means of state life is actually against the nature of the Church. 
We must do something here which is contrary to the innermost nature of the Church, 
whose nature is always giving. If we cannot get at tens of thousands in any other 
way than by the tax bill, that is a hard thing to do." - In "Auf der Warte" the editor of 
this paper also laments the misery of the church tax in the following way: "What 
abundance of annoyance, anger, disgruntlement, alienation has been connected 
with these 62,571 foreclosures! And in addition to this, the unwillingness of the 
people to pay church tax is not unfounded in view of the lamentable ecclesiastical 
conditions. No one is exactly enthusiastic about paying state and local taxes, but, 
frankly, the church tax item offends me myself every time | think about having to 
help pay my liberal parochial priest. Thrown into the water, the money would at least 
do no harm, but | have to help that the priest of the liberal bourgeoisie and teachers' 
association taps out his liberal unbelief every Sunday. Bitter enough to have to give 
the money like this, when the work of our Lord needs it so much" (Kztg.). 


Doctrine and Defense. 


Volume 62. November 1916. No. 11. 


A threefold question and a threefold answer. 


In connection with the intersynodal free conferences, a debate on three points 
has been desired from several quarters: 1. Whether, in the matter which is so 
extensive, there is not a point at which, as in a focal point, the existing difference is 
briefly expressed; 2. Whether this point is one which all Christians can fully 
comprehend, so that they are able to take a stand with full understanding, and need 
not say, "The controversy is none of our business; let the pastors and professors 
fight it out among themselves"; 3. Whether this point is so important that we must 
hold fast to the right position against all error. 

The answer to all three questions is yes. With regard to the first point, it must 
be said: it must be admitted that the matter treated has become very extensive 
through the discussion of secondary questions. Nevertheless, in the disputed 
doctrine of conversion and election to grace, there is one point where, as in a focal 
point, the whole existing difference is briefly expressed. Erasmus, the later 
Melanchthon, Latermann, Dieckhoff as representatives of the modern Lutheran 
theologians, further representatives of the Synods of Ohio, of lowa, of the General 
Synod, of the General Council, etc., teach a "different conduct" when the blessed 
and the lost are compared in regard to their conduct against the grace of God. 
Melanchthon declared: why Saul is rejected, David accepted (cur Saul abjiciatur, 
David recipiatur), must have its reason in the different conduct of them (necesse est, 
aliquam esse actionem dissimilem in his duobus). 1) Likewise, in our own day, D. 
Stellhorn says: "So the different action of converting and saving grace well is 
explained by the different conduct of men towards it." 2) - The Formula of Concord, 
on the other hand, sharpened 


1) Loci, ed. Detzer, I, 74. 2) Zeitblatter 1911, p. 526. 
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in eight paragraphs (pp. 716, 57-64) exactly the opposite: If those who are converted 
and saved compare themselves with those who are lost with respect to their conduct 
against grace, they have not conducted themselves differently, but "also "evil," and 
just as evil: "we compared with them and found quite alike," nos cum illis collati et 
quam simillimi deprehensi. According to the Formula of Concord, the "different 
conduct" against grace in comparing the blessed with the lost is a thing that does 
not even exist, a non-ens. Therefore the Formula of Concord sees in the fact, "One 
is hardened, blinded, given to a wrong mind, another, as well in the same guilt, is 
again converted," a mystery which we cannot solve in this life. And in our own time 
D. Walther, in order to reject the "different conduct" and to teach the equally "evil 
conduct" on the part of the blessed: "If the Holy Spirit says here [Rom. 3:23, 24] that 
there is no difference among sinners, it follows that there can never be anything in 
man why God converts just him and not another." 3) 

And this point all Christians fully understand. They reject as carnal, ungodly 
rubbish the thought that their conversion is founded in the circumstance, or is to be 
explained by the circumstance, that they, in distinction from others, have not also 
behaved badly, but "differently," that is, "rightly. The Christian faith is in every case, 
that is, even in the weakest Christians, a faith "which builds on pure grace," as the 
Apology says. D. Walther expresses the position of the heart of all Christians when, 
comparing himself with his fellow youths, he wrote: "If we were to say that we have 
therefore come to faith, while so many of our fellow youths, who, we will only say, 
were no more depraved than we, have remained in unbelief, because we have freely 
decided with our own will for God" (i.e. have not also behaved evil) "then we would 
have to deny our innermost Christian consciousness. All who bear the irrefutable 
marks of true believers, and who have shared their experiences with us, have so far 
confessed to us that their having become believers was not due to their own free 
decision, but to nothing other than the incomprehensible eternal mercy of God in 
Christ. 4) Thus the Formula of Concord, with its rejection of different conduct, and 
with its assertion of the same evil conduct on the part of the blessed when compared 
with the lost, has on its side the approval and full understanding of all Christians. 


3) On Unification, p. 67. 4) L.u. W. 1872, p. 244. 
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Thirdly, this point is also of such importance that there can be no question 
here of a yielding and giving way, or even of acompromise. The thing is this: so long 
as any one really believes that his conversion, attainment of blessedness, and 
eternal election are explained by his "different conduct," he does not yet believe in 
the grace of God, but in his different conduct, that is, in himself. At this point, 
therefore, it is a question of the being or non-being of the Christian faith. The opinion 
that we owe our faith and our blessedness to our "diverse conduct" excludes the 
Christian faith par excellence. That is why the Formula of Concord issues this 
powerful admonition: When we see God's well-deserved punishments and righteous 
judgment on the despisers of his word and grace, we are to remember "what we all 
would well deserve, be worthy of, and be worthy of, because we behave evil against 
God's word, and often grieve the Holy Spirit with difficulty, that we may live in the 
fear of God, and know and praise God's goodness without our merit in and with us, 
to whom he gives and leaves his word, whom he does not repudiate and reject." So 
powerfully does the Formula of Concord inculcate that in comparing the blessed with 
the lost, the different conduct is to be rejected and the equally evil conduct taught, 
because only thus do we abide in grace, the only foundation of faith. 

The various intersynodal theses which have come before us contain the 
declaration that the doctrine of the Formula of Concord is unanimously accepted 
without reservation. This is commendable. But this unanimous acceptance becomes 
a fact only when the Formula of Concord is used to confess unanimously and without 
reservation the equally evil conduct on the part of the blessed, and to reject 
unanimously and without reservation the different conduct. One might say: Do not 
other expressions and declarations, for example, "by grace without merit," already 
clearly express the truth concerning the disputed doctrines? Indeed. The word "by 
grace" already says it all. In the same way, such sentences as the following are 
perfectly correct: "Conversion is God's work alone," "The cause of blessedness is 
God's grace in Christ alone, the cause of damnation is man's unbelief alone"; further, 
"In the question why, under the same grace and in the same guilt, all men are not 
converted and saved, we are confronted with a mystery inexplicable in this life"-these 
and other sentences are quite correct. But so long as, besides this, the "different 
conduct" is held as the explanatory reason why all do not become believers, and the 
equally "evil" conduct which the Formula of Concord teaches on the part of the 
blessed is not unreservedly accepted, the word "grace" is thought of with a limitation, 
where- 
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is completely annulled by grace in the sense of Scripture and the Confession. One 
argues thus: Certainly grace does! But because grace does not work irresistibly, 
every conversion that actually occurs all depends on different human conduct, and 
therefore conversion does not depend solely on God's grace, but also on the right 
conduct of man. This playing with the word "grace," which is found in the Church 
from the year 1524 to the year 1916, is excluded when we teach and confess with 
the Formula of Concord that the "different conduct" does not exist at all, but that the 
same "evil conduct" is a fact. Even the expression "in like fault" has had to put up 
with a gloss, and in this way: Initially all hearers of the word are in equal debt, but 
there is an intermediate state between being converted and being unconverted 
(status medius, homo renoscens). Conversion is a process. In the course of this 
process, different guilt develops. Those with lesser guilt (repugnantia naturalis) are 
converted, those with greater guilt (repugnantia malitiosa) are not converted. To 
preclude this gloss on "equal guilt," the various unification clauses should confess 
equal evil conduct in addition to equal guilt. The same "evil conduct" forces the 
correct understanding of "grace," "guilt," "mystery," and the other expressions in 
question. As long as the equally evil conduct is not unanimously and unreservedly 
accepted, there is a possibility that all the other phrases, which are correct in 
themselves, will be taken in different senses. It is necessary to overcome the timidity 
of approaching the decisive point. It should not be difficult to reach agreement on 
this point, since all Christians, by virtue of their Christian knowledge, negate the 
"different conduct" and confess the same "evil conduct" of their own. F. P. 


The decline of church singing immediately before the Reformation. 


In the March number of the "Neue Kirchliche Zeitschrift" of this year, D. 
Gustav Bossert makes several interesting statements about the musical conditions 
in Germany shortly before Luther's appearance. He takes his information from two 
writings from the Munich library, the "Liber Heroicus de Musicae Laudibus" in 468 
hexameters by the Ulm Teutonic Order priest Joh. Boemus von Aub, 1515, and the 
musical teachings of Andreas Ornitoparchus from Meiningen, published in 1517 
under the title "Musice Active". Of Boemus, Bossert writes: "His writings prove that 
Boemus was humanistically educated. 
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at the same time stood firmly on the ground of his church, as he could not do enough 
in hymns to the Virgin Mary." Bossert gives the same testimony to Ornitoparchus: 
"Like Boemus, Ornitoparchus is an expertly trained humanist who also knows Plato, 
Aristotle and Plutarch, as well as Cicero and Quintilian and others. Like Boemus, he 
stands entirely on the ground of the Catholic Church. With reverence he speaks of 
the beatus Gregorius, beatus Thomas, divus Augustinus, divus Bemhardus, of the 
sanctissimus in Christo pater et dominus Leo papa decimus, while he always calls 
Pope John XXII. simply papa or pontifex. The clergy has for him a dignity which 
surpasses all earthly dignity. For the priest stands higher than kings and is holier 
than angels. To them applies the word of the Psalm (82:6): "Ye are gods, and the 
children of the Most High." Thus it does not flow from an anti-Roman sentiment what 
both find fault with the Church and her priests. 

As far as the judgment of Ornitoparchus is concerned, Bossert writes: 
"According to Ornitoparchus, the clergy should have the leadership in the field of 
music. Their real profession was to give the people an example in the fulfillment of 
the task of praising God, which was assigned to the creatures with the gift of voice. 
Their most noble duty, therefore, is to praise God in hymns and other songs, and 
thus to make the people devout. As the warrior's art is true adornment, so music is 
that of the priests and all clergy, since all divine services can only be performed with 
the help of music. Thus, for Ornitoparchus, the understanding of music forms the 
very glory of the clergy, the basis of their claim to prestige and renown. But he then 
immediately complains that few understood this art except the members of the 
princely chapels. Only a very few could perform the offices for which they were 
appointed in accordance with ecclesiastical usage and in a reasonable manner. For 
if even the prelates understood little enough of other arts and sciences, the art of 
singing was completely foreign to them. Many priests, however, could not even read 
without offence and without the most astonishing errors, so that the faithful were not 
only disturbed in their devotions, but were even provoked to resounding laughter. In 
the choir the prelates (or canons) would stand and remain silent like the ass at the 
lyre, or roar like oxen without regard to the rules, the sages, and reason, and would 
confuse the harmonious singing and thereby also disturb the devotion of the faithful, 
who would be provoked to loud laughter just as much as by the bad reading. The 
wrong emphasis of the text was also disturbing. In the cathedral church of 
Magdeburg, at the end of the lesson in the nocturnes or matins, the middle syllable 
of Domine was heard to be stretched out quite irregularly during the petition: Tu 
autem, Domine, miserere, while it was otherwise rightly pronounced as 
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brevity. He reproached his compatriots in Eastern Franconia for arbitrarily stretching 
and shortening the notes in chorale singing, as was also the case in Prague. His 
compatriots should learn from the main church of their diocese in Wurzburg, where 
singing is quite excellent." 

"Ornitoparchus was further alienated by the impure vowels which penetrated 
from the vernacular into the ecclesiastical chant. Here one hears the well-traveled, 
well-observed man. In East Franconia one sang u instead of 0, e. g. nuster instead 
of noster. In the monasteries in the country one could hear Vernehmen: Aremus 
instead of Oremus. The Rhinelanders from Speier to Koblenz made the diphthong ei 
out of the vowel i and sang Mareia; the Westphalians, however, dumbed down a to 
a; e.g. they made abs te out of abs te. In Upper Saxony (Saxones interiores), however, 
and Swabia, e became ei, so that Deus was sung with Deius; but the Lower Saxons 
made u i. Further, he complains of the shouting and the sudden drawing up of the 
sunk sound. Especially did the Saxons' and the inhabitants of the Baltic rejoice in 
such shouting, as if God were deaf, or could not hear the people in the north as well 
as in the south, because here he had gone up to heaven. And yet Erasmus says: 
Non clamor, sed amor aures demulcet omnipotentis; non strepitus ille labiorum, sed 
ardens animi votum." 

"In the singing of psalms Ornitoparchus found the greatest arbitrariness in 
monasteries and convents. Each had its own way. The ecclesiastical ordinances 
and the rules of the Fathers were not observed. Hence there was disunity and 
confusion far and wide through the whole Church, as scarcely two observed the 
same manner in singing the Psalms. Ornitoparchus speaks with particular alienation 
of the celebrations of the dead. In Saxony he found a very cheerful, pleasant singing 
in high tones in use at these services. He could not explain this otherwise than that 
in Saxony death was regarded as the highest happiness, as in Cleobis and Biton, or 
that the return of the soul to the source of the sweetest music in heaven was to be 
represented. He thought that if this supposition were true, the Saxons would be 
brave despisers of bodily death, and full of eager aspirations to heavenly glory." 

"Ornitoparchus speaks almost indignantly of the celebration of the vigils, 
which he says is in crying contradiction to reverence for the dead. According to him, 
they were celebrated in great confusion and haste, indeed with true mockery of the 
act. One did not know what evil spirit (Alastor) ruled the priests at this. The listener 
could not distinguish one sound from another, one syllable from another, and 
sometimes not one verse from another in an entire psalm. This was an impiety that 
deserved the severest punishment. In his deep indignation, Ornitoparchus 
addresses very shameful words to the priests 
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Questions: Is this how you pastors reward the merits of those on whose benefits 
you live, and to whom you owe what you are? Is this how you repay those whose 
rich gifts you daily demand, ask, extort, and beg? With such howling, such clamor, 
such murmuring, which lacks all devotion, all clear pronunciation of words, all 
accentuation of syllables, do you think to propitiate God? The great God would 
rather hear your dogs than this murmuring of yours. What shall | say of your private 
prayers, when your prayers for the dead are such as displease men, and offend 
God, who abhors imperfect gifts? | fear they are even worse than these prayers in 
church for the dead. Or do ye not think that ye must one day give an account of your 
ministry? Or do ye not hear the word of Ezekiel 33 (v. 6. 8): "From your hand | will 
require their blood"? This is a word that all those who are entrusted with the care of 
others must always remember. One senses here the warm heart of the author, who 
felt deeply offended in his participation for the departed by the behavior of the 
priests at the funeral ceremonies. Finally, he reminds them that they should set an 
example of piety to their subjects by their lives and assist the faithful departed by 
their prayer and song that they may be freed from their sins. There is no doubt that 
Ornitoparchus here calls attention to a low state, not only of church singing, but also 
of worship, which can only be somewhat comprehended from frequent repetition, 
which only too easily leads to hand-wringing, as every man of experience knows." 

"If one now asks: How has it come to this deplorable state of affairs, to this 
decline of ecclesiastical singing, as Ornitoparchus has described it? he answers, 
first of all, that he does not know whether it is to be ascribed to the coincidence of 
fortune, which often promotes the unworthy, or to the carelessness of the prelates, 
that so few musicologists are to be found among the clergy, while the ecclesiastical 
laws demand knowledge of music from the clergy. Let us remember that in the 
examination of the clergy seeking ordination, only bene legere, bene cantare ac bene 
et congrue loqui Latinis verbis was required. But Ornitoparchus thinks that the 
prelates are often themselves quite ignorant of music. Therefore they keep away 
learned people, whose criticism they fear, and give benefices only to their own kind 
and lavish them with dignities. Some attain to ecclesiastical offices by money, 
cunning, and fraud, others by gifts or favors, or otherwise by uncanonical means. 
These people think that it is not they who must serve the Church, but the Church 
who must serve them." 

"The dim picture which Ornitoparchus draws of the prelates and clergy at the 
close of the Middle Ages immediately before the hammer blows at the Castle 
Church at Wittenberg, corresponds to the 
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This is a description which the Catholic historiography of our days also presents of 
the bishops and prelates of that time. But it should not be forgotten that 
Ornitoparchus expressly acknowledges, as we have heard, the good singing in the 
cathedral church of Wurzburg, admonishing the East Franks, ut in chorali cantu . . . 
ab Herbipolensi nobili ecclesia, capite suo, in qua optime canitur, canendi exemplum 
sumant. He likewise praises the cultivation of music in the monasteries. For already 
in the dedication of his 'Mikrologus' to the mayor and council of Luneburg he points 
out the religiosissimos quosque, qui, etsi ab omnibus terrenis voluptatibus sint alieni, 
in hac tamen una, tanquam divino quodam oblectamento, iugiter persistunt. As we 
have heard, he speaks with great enthusiasm of the musical care in the Cistercian 
monastery of Altenzelle, where the prior Michael Geitanus as organist and brother 
Michael Muris Galliculus as an excellent expert in harmony may be counted among 
the best masters in music (summis musice principibus). Ornitoparchus was 
particularly impressed by the precious musical library of the monastery, which could 
boldly place itself at the side of the princes. In his joy, he calls all opponents of the 
monastic cultivation of music of his time into the fray (Valeant nunc, qui musicen 
religiosis interdicunt), whereby we are surprised to hear of the existence of such 
opponents. He counters them: the monastics have no healthier and more 
respectable consolation than singing (we would say entertainment). For there all 
bad thoughts fade away, back talk, vituperation, intoxication and drunkenness stay 
away." 

As for Boemus, then, though he speaks of the hymns now resounding in 
temples and palaces, describes the tremendous impression of a mass song on his 
childish mind, praises the wonderful effect of such a Marian song on the sick in the 
plague time in the Oder region, praises the nocturnal singing of psalms as a means 
of protection against the cunning attempts of hell, sings enthusiastically of the music 
in princely houses, the nocturnal serenades, the peasant feasts with music, etc., But 
about priestly singing he has nothing to say in his "Liber Heroicus." Bossert writes: 
"This silence is eloquent. Boemus, a faithful son of his church, was nevertheless 
very critical of his priestly brothers. He reveals this to us some years later in his work 
"Omnium gentium mores' etc. (Augsburg 1520). Here, however, he assigns the first 
rank to the clergy. They form the highest rank in Germany before the princes, 
because they not only offer sacrifices, sing praises to the saints, practice pastoral 
care, but also understand and interpret the Scriptures. But then we hear (in the 
margin it says Clericorum Germanorum studia!): Ocio maior pars vacat, literis pauci 
intendunt, pomeridianas horas ludendo potandoque deducentes. Iniurias suas minores 
sacerdotes ad episcopum deferunt et aliquando ad 
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Rhomanam curiam, unde gravi damno eos, qui nocuere, afficiunt et sibi securitatem 
parant. Roemug misses here in the majority of the German clergy a serious, ideally 
directed sense and a scientific striving. Boemus sees them dominated by idleness, 
hedonism, and quarrelsomeness, which are the processes of the bishop and the 
Roman Curia." 

"This characteristic supplements and explains the complaint of Ornitoparchus 
about the ecclesiastical singing and the celebrations of the dead, which we have 
already met with. This complaint is also justified by many a report from various 
dioceses from the first years of the Reformation as fully corresponding to reality. 
Thus, in his book, Die evangelische Bewegung zu Mainz im Reformationzeitalter 
(The Protestant Movement at Mainz in the Age of Reformation, p. 3), Fr. Herrmann 
has demonstrated the neglect of the worship celebrations in Mainz from the minutes 
of the cathedral chapter, as | have shown for Speier likewise from the 
aforementioned Speirer minutes of 1521 and the bishop's pastoral letter of April 19, 
1524. The scorn of the Speir priest of St. Martin, Werner von Goldberg, in his 
"Klageschrift an alle Stande deutscher Nation" (Lamentation to all Estates of the 
German Nation) about the choir donkeys, which howl like donkeys in the mills, 
sounds quite similar." 

"It is fully intelligible that the leadership in music now passed from the Church 
to the princely courts. In this Ornitoparchus and Boemus are quite agreed. The latter 
twice asserts that, except those who belong or formerly belonged to the chapels of 
the princes, there are no or very few true musicians. He also praises the sacrifices 
of the princes for the entertainment of music at their courts (Transeo reges et 
principes, qui ob mirandam artis dulcedinem immensa auri pondera conterunt). Among 
the sixteen composers praised by Ornitoparchus, most were really in the service of 
princes. Nothing is more significant than that he praises the monastery of Altenzelle, 
which he holds in the highest esteem, as we have already heard, that most of the 
monks there sing as well from notes as if they had lived from childhood in the chapel 
of princes, and that their musical library is so valuable that it is second to no prince. 
Boemus, however, praises the Emperor Maximilian, the Saxon princes, and Ulrich 
of Wirttemberg for their love of music. In the chapel of the emperor one hears the 
most artistic chants at mass. In a hitherto unknown manner, richly orchestrated 
instrumental music now resounds throughout the palace. Every prince, however, 
would count it a disgrace if he sat down to table without music, whereas in former 
times this had only been the custom at royal courts which had the means to do so. 
What Ornitoparchus says of the immensa auri pondera which princes expend on their 
court chapels is fully confirmed by Boemus. He praises the music: Haec inopum est 
perfida [perfidelis] parens, est anchora, 
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portus, Est et solamen, requies, spes et medicina; Atque iuvamen- tum miseros de 
pulvere tollens Caesareo adiungit lateri et regalibus aulis, Divitias tribuens et magnae 
nomina famae." 

"Very different is the judgment of Ornitoparchus and Boemus on the care of 
music in the cities. The latter asserts that the city authorities, to whom the care of 
music was entrusted, chose the singers as directors of church music and as 
educators of the young, not with regard to their understanding of music, but to their 
coarse voice (secundum vocis asperitatem), in the opinion that God would be 
graciously pleased by shouting and roaring (boatibus mugitibusque), while he would 
be pleased more by sweetness than by noise, more by devotion of heart than by 
voice according to Scripture. . .. Boemus speaks quite differently of the cities. He 
says that the time-honored imperial cities now each have their pipers and flute- 
blowers and a whole host of singers. Unfortunately, he does not name any of the city 
musicians, so that it is difficult to judge their value and importance. On the other 
hand, he praises Joh. Kindler in Rothenburg an der Tauber as an outstanding organ 
builder, whose works cost 1000 Philippstaler." 

"As a general judgment on German singing, Ornitoparchus brings a word from 
Franchinus: 'The English exult, the French sing, the Spaniards howl (ploratus 
promunt), of the Italians the inhabitants of the shore of Genoa grumble (caprisare), 
the others bark, but the Germans howl like wolves.' Ornitoparchus, out of love for his 
fatherland, does not wish to spread this word, but truth compels him to utter it. This 
judgment cannot be surprising because, according to Ornitoparchus, the Germans 
often heard the priests howling in church, and even the city music masters thought 
they were serving God with shouting and roaring. In contrast to the harsh criticism of 
Franchimus, which Ornitoparchus adopted, stands the friendly benevolent judgment 
of Boemus, who rejoices in the joy of singing of the people, without making too high 
demands on popular song. He says: lam canit omnis homo, iuvenis, vir, foemina, 
virgo, Civis et agrestis, doctus, rudis, altus et imus, Effectus numeri varios insignis et 
artis (Complexi: moestas abigunt de pectore curas, Alter et alterius languemtia corda 
resolvit, Mitigat, inflammat, submittit et erigit: - Boemus describes the various 
expressions of this folk art up to the song of the old mother at the distaff, but we do 
not hear any judgement about the musical value of it. In any case, it is clear from all 
the descriptions that Boemus took great pleasure in these simple outpourings of folk 
music, and that he would have vigorously resisted the judgment that the Germans, 
instead of singing, howl. But it is remarkable that in all these manifestations of the 
people's joy in singing, participation in church singing plays no part in Boemus' work. 
For the nightly singing of psalms in church, 
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of which he speaks is not a popular song, but an achievement of the canons and 
monastery people." 

Bossert concludes his report on the musical conditions in Germany around 
1516, as described by Boemus and Ornitoparchus, with the remark: "There is only 
one thing | would like to point out. Also in Ornitoparchus as in Boemus, the 
ecclesiastical popular song does not come forward in any way. We recognize here 
the great change that Luther's Gesangbichlein and all his successors brought 
about, so that the people sang of their own accord: 'Es ist das Heil uns kommen 
her’, to silence the priests at Mass. Choral singing became a power whose 
importance was recognized even by its opponents, so that Mich. Vehe published a 
Catholic hymnal. There were now cantors of note. On the ground of music a new 
movement began, which reached a climax in Joh. Seb. Bach. " F.B. 


The biblical term "believe." 


(Continued.) 


The religious use of language. Between the civil and the properly religious 
use of the word, two statements of Scripture stand, as it were, in the middle: Job 
4:18 and 15:15. In both these passages poxtr is predicated of God Himself. 
Therefore we may include them under this heading. Job 4, 17. 18: "Is a man more 
righteous than God? Is a man purer than his Maker? Behold, in his servants he 
trusteth not, and in his angels he putteth error." Here Eliphaz, by a conclusio a majori 
ad minus (from angels to men), intends to refute Job, if he thinks he is righteous, and 
God does him wrong. If sinless angels cannot stand before God, how much less a 
sinful man. Here the parallelism in v. 18 explains the meaning of XXXX: "He imputes 
error to his angels, therefore he believes not in them." Whom you put error with, you 
cannot necessarily rely on him, make him the firm hold of your heart. Job 15:15'the 
same thought is repeated by Eliphaz: "What is man, that he should be pure, and that 
the child of a woman should be righteous? Behold, in his saints he believeth not, 
and the heavens [celestials] are not pure in his eyes." By the angels being here 
called "God's saints," their sinlessness is affirmed; and yet they are not so pure, that 
is, So perfect, in God's sight, that he would rely upon them implicitly. In these two 
passages, the "word" seems to drop out as a correlative of faith. However, if we 
understand the statement of Eliphaz according to the usage of language hitherto 
observed, and add the word believed, we get the sense, "Even 
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If the angels vow to the Lord to do everything according to his will, he does not rely 
on them and their word in such a way that he "adheres to it completely," as one man 
relies on another (cf. Achis). It would be contrary to the relationship between Creator 
and creature if it were otherwise. Here, too, the actual meaning of XXXXX creates a 
clear understanding: God certainly believes the words of sincere hearts; but he does 
not make the word of angels or of men his firm support, to build on the basis of such 
word and to arrange his actions or omissions according to it, as, for instance, a man 
builds on the firm promise of another and lets himself be determined in his actions 
by such trust. Even if, in these and similar passages (as Job 39:12), the relation of 
"believe" to a word or promise be eliminated, and a generalized use of the word be 
assumed, the actual fundamental meaning, "to make something the firm support of 
one's heart and trust, remains unchanged; only that then, when the word is 
eliminated, the person himself becomes the direct object. 

Gen. 15, 6 we find the expression believe for the first time in scripture. There 
it is said of Abraham: "And he believed in the Lord, and he counted it to him for 
righteousness." Here a divine promise immediately precedes, "Look up to heaven 
and count the stars! Canst thou number them? So shall thy seed be." By the fact 
that, following this, the conduct of Abraham is called believing, the relation to the 
divine word of promise is assured; this word was the next object which Abraham 
"made his firm hold upon." If, then, XXXXxX itself is grammatically directed to the Lord 
as an object, yet the connection shows that the Lord became the object of Abraham's 
faith only through His word of promise; the word was the means by which and in 
which the Lord presented Himself to Abraham as a firm hold, and in which Abraham 
made the Lord his firm hold. In reference to this, the holy apostle Rom. 4:19 ff. writes: 
"And not fainting in faith, he regarded not his own body, which was already dead, 
being an hundred years old, nor the body of Sarah, which was dead; but doubting 
not the promise of God through unbelief, he waxed strong in faith, giving glory to 
God, and being full of assurance (zAnpogopnOcic), that what he promised 
he is also mighty to do. Therefore it was counted unto him for righteousness." Here 
we have an authentic statement of the nature and activity of Abraham's faith. Let us 
lift out a few points. 1. When Abraham received the promise, "So shall thy seed be," 
he already stood in faith. For "he was not weak in faith"; also Heb. 11:8 shows us 
that in faith he had already followed the calling of God. The promise: "So shall your 
seed be". 
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Being" did not first bring about faith, but was supposed to invalidate the temptations 
of Abraham (15, 1-3) that came from the flesh and to revive faith. The origin of 
Abraham's faith was brought about by his calling, since the promise was made to 
him: "In you all families of the earth shall be blessed", 12, 3. With this Abraham was 
promised to be the progenitor of the seed of the woman, the redeemer and bringer 
of blessings, as "in you" is explained by "in your seed" in Gen. 18, 18 as well as in 
Gal. 3, 8. 16. (2) Faith looks to nothing but the word; it makes the word its firm 
support. Abraham looked not to his age and his wife's age, but to the promise of God. 
Faith is not doubting (Hebr. 11, 1) the word of God. Doubting the apostle equates 
with unbelief. From the contrast with the concept of faith we see: Unbelief is, not 
making God's word one's firm hold, doubting God's promise. (4) Here the apostle 
himself explains the expression, "to believe in the Lord," as concise, by inserting the 
word "promise," and thus teaching that God Himself can only be made one's firm 
support on the basis of a promise, and that true or actual faith can only be spoken of 
where there is a promise. (5) By such faith glory is given to God. Recognition of the 
truth. 6. Faith is an entire assurance (TAnpo@opia) of heart, an entire confidence in 
God's truthfulness and power. This 

is also expressed here by the construction with X (as in Achish, 1 Sam. 27). About 
the words: "and he reckoned it to him as righteousness" we only want to remark that 
this does not reflect on the strength of faith, but on the object of it. Abraham's faith 
also needed to be strengthened in the face of temptation (vv. 1-3), and was therefore 
not perfect in itself. As all orthodox interpreters have recognized, and as the apostle 
himself explains (Rom. 4, 24. 25), it was the object of faith: the redeemer presented 
in the promise, for whose sake the faith was counted to him as righteousness. 

Ex. 4 we find the word believe used most often, namely six times: V. 1. 5. 8 
(twice). 9. 31. Moses was called by the Lord to lead the people out of the bondage 
of Egypt. Now he objected, "But, behold, they will not believe me, nor hearken unto 
my voice: for they will say, The Lord hath not appeared unto thee," v. 1. "That they 
may believe that the Lord hath appeared unto thee," v. 5, the Lord gave him the well- 
known signs with the rod and with the hand. "And it shall come to pass, if they believe 
thee not, and hearken not unto the voice of the first sign, that they shall believe the 
voice of the other sign," v. 8. "And it shall come to pass, if they believe not these two 
signs also, and hearken not unto thy voice, that thou shalt take of the waters of the 
river, and shalt give them to thee," v. 3. 
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pour out upon dry land, and the water which thou shalt take out of the river shall 
become blood upon dry land," v. 9. The success of Moses' mission is described b. 
31: "And the people believed, and they heard [that is, accepted with an obedient 
heart] that the LORD had remembered [visited] the children of Israel, and that he 
had looked upon their affliction. And they bowed down and worshipped." Here was 
the problem of bringing the people to believe in the divine calling and mission of 
Moses, of convincing them of it. This faith was to be wrought by word and sign. 
Even the signs are here represented as speaking ("voice"), that is, as word; the 
visible word speaks a convincing language. (Cf. Gen. 45, 26: Jacob; 1 Reg. 10, 6. 
7; also Matt. 12, 23: "Is not this David's son?" Job 5, 36; 10, 25; 14, 11.) We learn 
here that to faith belongs first of all a conviction of the intellect of the truth of a 
message; but not alone such a conviction, but also the applause of the will, which 
makes what the intellect has recognized as divine truth its firm hold also with the 
heart. If we also consider the state of mind of the people of Israel in Egypt, how they 
thought the Lord had forgotten them, and asked nothing of their misery, we gain 
from Ex. 4 we get a clear picture of how the Lord works faith. He works through the 
word on the mind and will, and that in a convincing way, to raise the truth of his word 
above all doubt and to win the heart, so that it makes him, the Lord, its firm hold by 
means of the word. The people were to regain confidence in him and believe in him 
in truth. Hence we find here the strikingly frequent use of And the success: "They 
believed, and heard that the LORD had visited them, and looked upon their 
affliction." The message they accepted as the gospel of God's mercy; their hearts 
were won. Hence the fruit of faith: "they bowed down and worshipped." The Lord 
had again become their firm support; they had heard and received it with an 
obedient heart. (Cf. John 8:45-47.) The mission of Moses as the Redeemer of Israel 
was the model and parallel of the mission of the Son of God. As Moses had to prove 
himself through miracles to find faith, so Christ's miracles were first of all a 
confirmation of His divine mission (Act. 2, 22) and His gospel of eternal salvation. 

Ex. 14, 31: "And Israel saw the great power, which the LORD had shewed 
unto the Egyptians: and the people feared the LORD, and they believed in the 
LORD, and in Moses his servant." Here again faith, by experience and confirmation 
of the promise, becomes complete confidence, certain assurance, as such is here 
indicated by the construction with X. In the 4th chapter XXXXX was connected with 
or with a clause ("that") to indicate the initial faith-. 
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Here, however, the strengthened faith is to be described through X. When it is said 
here: "They believed in the Lord and in his servant Moses," we recognize here again 
the well-known conciseness. With full confidence they made the Lord their firm hold; 
but this was done by making the word imparted to them by the servant of the Lord 
the firm hold of their hearts. They recognized and grasped in the prophet the 
mediator of the word of the Lord, who had proved himself to be the servant of the 
Lord through God's mighty help; hence also their unconditional trust in this mediator. 
Their confidence in the divine mission of the mediator, that is, in the mediator himself 
as God's messenger, was the stage at which they came with their hearts to the Lord 
Himself. The New Testament (Hebr. 7, 25) says that we "come to God through 
Christ", "believe in God through Him", 1 Petr. 1, 21. Ex. 19, 9. In this chapter the 
covenant of God with Israel is told. Moses was the mediator. But if the people were 
to accept the covenant made through him as divine, it was necessary that Moses 
was publicly certified by God. Therefore we read, "And the LORD said unto Moses, 
Behold, | will come unto thee in a thick cloud, that the people may hear when | speak 
with thee, and also believe in thee for ever." This statement is similar in character to 
chap. 14:31. Had Israel not believed in Moses, had not made him, as God's 
Mediator, the firm hold of their hearts and confidence, how could they have made 
the word of God, delivered through him, their firm hold, and have been sure that 
God had made a covenant with them! Moses' word was to be God's word to them, 
as indeed it was in itself. The heart of the people was to make the word of the 
mediator its firm hold, that is, to believe. (To this might be compared the Father's 
discourse from heaven at Christ's baptism, at His transfiguration, and John 12:28, 
whereby the children of the New Testament are commanded the word of the right 
Mediator as the hold of their hearts: "Him ye shall hear!" Cf. 2 Pet. 1, 17-19.) 

Num. 14, 11: "And the LORD said unto Moses, How long will this people 
despise me, and how long will they not believe in me, in spite of all the signs that | 
have done in their midst?" The people had allowed themselves to be frightened by 
the returned spies, and had believed their word more than the promise of the LORD. 
"Why hath the LORD brought us out into this land, that we should fall by the sword, 
and that our wives and our children should be a prey?" Joshua and Caleb exhorted, 
"Only rebel not against the LORD!" (v. 9.) We have here a description of apostasy 
from the LORD, unbelief. The Israelites wanted to choose for themselves a captain 
to lead them back to Egypt. They had let go of their hold on the Lord. The individual 
moments of unbelief are: 1. to reject God, to despise God, v. 11; 2. to lose their hold 
on God's word and on God. 
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3. rebellion against God, disobedience against his word, v. 9. This last is the direct 
consequence when a man's heart departs from the Lord and makes the word of 
another (and thus the other himself) the support of his heart. Thus this passage 
teaches us: 001 Faith is the faithful adherence to God and his word. (2) As unbelief 
results from a contempt of God, so faith involves an esteem of God. 3. as the result 
of unbelief is indignation, so the result of faith is submission and obedience to God's 
word. (Cf. Deut. 1:32; 9:23; Ps. 78:32, 22; 106:24.) Num. 20:12: "And the LORD 
said unto Moses and unto Aaron, Because ye have not believed in me to sanctify 
[treat as holy; Gesenius] me in the sight of the children of Israel, therefore ye shall 
not bring this congregation into the land which | have given them." Moses was 
commanded of the LORD to take the rod, and speak with the rock in the sight of the 
people, so let water come out of the felssey. Instead of going by the word of the 
LORD alone, he said to the assembled congregation, "Hear, ye rebellious, shall we 
make water come out of this rock for you?" "And Moses lifted up his hand, and smote 
the rock with the rod twice," v. 10. 11. Both from his words and from his action, as 
he smote the rock twice, we perceive that Moses and Aaron had not absolutely and 
wholly relied upon the word of the LORD; they thought that the unbelief of the unruly 
people would hinder and nullify God's promise. The doubting question also 
desecrated the truth of God's Word, and so the Lord Himself in the eyes of the 
people. Here again we see that faith is a non-doubting of the certainty of the divine 
word; and he who doubts it does not believe in the HEART Himself ("did not believe 
in me"). According to this, faith is the unconditional reliance on the divine promise, 
whereby the heart makes the Lord Himself its firm hold. Unbelief is a desecration of 
God. These two passages (Numbers 14:11 and 20:12) show us that faith requires 
both steadfastness, an unwavering trust in the Lord and His word, and that doubting 
the promise is unbelief. This does not mean that unbelief concerning a promise 
cancels out all faith: Moses and Aaron did not completely fall away from the Lord. 

2 Reg. 17:14: "But they obeyed not [when the LORD caused them to witness 
by his prophets], but made their necks hard, as the necks of their fathers [were], 
which believed not the LORD their God." Here Israel's apostasy to idolatry and the 
penalty of exile and cast out is described. They fell into the example of unbelief 
given by their fathers. Their fathers 
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had not made the LORD and his word the firm hold of their hearts, but had proved 
disobedient and obstinate; so also the descendants. He whose heart departs from 
the Lord no longer obeys, but hardens himself against the word. True faith involves 
receiving the divine testimony and obeying it. 2 Chron. 20, 20 the king Jehoshaphat 
exhorts his people, who are going into battle against superior enemies: "Believe in 
the LORD your God, and ye shall stand; believe in his prophets, and ye shall 
prosper." Here we see again how faith in the prophets is equated with faith in God, 
since the word of the LORD went out through the prophets (as Ex. 14:31; 19:9). 
However, also for the actual meaning of believe (XXXXX) presented so far, this 
passage provides perhaps the most convincing proof. We have here a play on 
words: the same verbum XXX is used in the antecedent as in the consequent 
clause, once in the Hiphil and then in the Niphal. Translated as literally as possible, 
the words are, "Make the LORD your God your strong hold" (with X), "and ye shall 
be held." Here the juxtaposition of the passive Niphal with the "Hiphil teaches us 
that the latter must certainly be understood in an active sense; it is intended to 
express an activity, "to make something one's firm hold, to hold firmly to something." 
This also proves the intention of the speech; for it is an exhortation calling for an 
activity. The opinion of the words, then, is this: Rely with entire confidence of heart 
on the LORD, and on the promise given through the LORD's prophet (wv. 14-17), 
and the LORD will make you stand (be your "holder" who holds you), and you will 
prosper. The LORD will be their support and holder, and they will have the victory. 
2 Chron. 32, 15 the emissary of Sanherib warns the inhabitants of Jerusalem: "Let 
not Hezekiah deceive you, nor let him deceive you in such a way, nor let you believe 
him; for no god of any nation or kingdom is able to deliver his people out of my 
hand," etc. Again, to believe is to make someone's word one's firm hold, to rely on 
it. (Because Hezekiah had exhorted the people to trust in God's help, we must count 
this passage as part of the religious usage). 

Is. 7, 9: "If you do not believe, you will not have a firm stand" (so you will not 
be kept). These are words of the prophet to Ahaz. God had promised the king that 
the enemy's attack would not stand, and would not come to pass, v. 4. 7. This divine 
promise is to make Ahaz his firm hold. But if he does not do this, neither will the 
Lord keep him and his house. We have here a parallel with 2 Chron. 20, 20; the play 
on words observed there is applied here also, therefore the truths set forth from it 
apply here also. The difference of both passages is only that of 
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Admonition and warning. Is. 28, 16: "The one who believes will not flee" (have to). 
To understand these words we need to look a little closer at the context. The prophet 
announces judgment to the drunkards of Ephraim. He then addresses the mockers 
at Jerusalem, "Therefore hear the word of the LORD, ye men of scorn, ye mockers 
[or rulers] of this people at Jerusalem: because ye have said: We have made a 
covenant with death, we have made a covenant with hell; when the scourge that 
passeth away shall not come upon us; for we have made falsehood our refuge, and 
in falsehood have we hid ourselves; therefore thus saith the LORD Jehovah, Behold, 
it is | that have laid a stone in Zion, a tried stone, a precious cornerstone, well 
founded. He that believeth shall not flee. And | will set justice for a guide, and 
righteousness for a standard. But the hail will take away the refuge of falsehood, 
and waters will overflow the refuge. And your covenant with death shall be cut off, 
and your covenant with hell shall not stand, when the scourge that passeth away 
shall pass away; and ye shall be theirs to be trodden under foot," wv. 14-18. The 
apostate people relied on something other than the Lord; lies and falsehood made 
them their refuge, their stronghold. Thereby they thought to be safe from death and 
hell, from God's punishing judgment. In contrast to this, the Lord shows them the 
right support in the precious cornerstone laid by Him in Zion. We know that this 
cornerstone is the Messiah with His gospel. He who believes in Him, who makes 
not the lie, but the divine truth, revealed and embodied in the Messiah, his firm hold, 
will not have to flee, will not be put to shame before the divine judgment (according 
to LXX: XXXX XX = ov un Katooyvv& yn; approved by the New Testament, 1 Pet. 2, 
6); he will be safe from the scourge of divine judgment. This picture, too, of the 
corner-stone on which we are to build ourselves by faith, which holds and carries us 
firmly and securely, shows the word "believe" in its proper fundamental meaning. 

Isa. 48, 10. 11: "But ye are my witnesses, saith the LORD, and my servant, 
whom | have chosen, that ye should know and believe me, and know that | am he. 
Before me there was no god, and after me there will be none. | am the Lord, and 
beside me there is no savior." In this chapter God promises that he will gather his 
church, his elect, out of all the world, wv. 1-7. In contrast to the elect, the nations are 
then named who have not the Lord and his prophetic word, vv. 8. 9. To these again 
the elect appear as God's witnesses, whom he has chosen for himself, that they 
may know him, believe him, and understand with right understanding that he alone 
is true God and the only Saviour. 
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country. Here "believe" stands together with "recognize" and "see" (that is to be 
convinced). The context shows that this knowledge and insight is presented as a 
consequence of the prophetic word; therefore "believe" is also constructed with 
concise. Here, too, the meaning is clear: through knowledge and understanding of 
the Word, to make the LORD one's God and Saviour one's firm hold. For this 
purpose the Lord has chosen His own. Then this passage also reveals to us whose 
work faith actually is. If God has chosen it, the origin of it is not man's own work, but 
God works it in consequence of and according to his election. That a man believes 
is his own work, but that this faith comes into being is solely God's effect. (Cf. the 
comparison of faith with "living," Gal. 2:20; Eph. 2:1-5.) Isa. 53:1: "But who shall 
believe our preaching, and to whom shall the arm of the Lord be revealed?" By the 
arm of the LORD many commentators have understood either the word of 
preaching, or God's power, help, or salvation. But we shall not err if we understand 
by it the Son of God, the Redeemer Himself. For not only do chap. 51:9, where the 
arm of the Lord is spoken of, and 52:10: "The Lord hath uncovered his holy arm in 
the sight of all nations, and the end of the world shall see the salvation of our God" 
(Luk. 2:30 ff.), but also that he is the Saviour himself.), as also that the same 52, 13 
is called the servant of the LORD, but after the words, "To whom shall the arm of 
the LORD be revealed?" this arm of the LORD also remains the subject in the 
following statements (though the genus in the verbum is now changed to describe 
the person as the servant of the LORD). Here we see: In the sermon the arm of the 
HErrn is set before them. He who falls for the sermon, who makes it his firm support 
as the Word of God, has the arm of the Lord revealed to him, and thus makes the 
Saviour Himself the firm support of his heart and trust. Wherever a person believes, 
there is an inner revelation, a removal of the veil (2 Cor. 3:15). Intellectual 
knowledge of the Word and thus of the Saviour and the unconditional trust that 
comes with it are the essence of faith. Therefore faith itself is often called knowledge 
in the New Testament, Joh. 17, 3 et al. 

Jonah 3, 5: "And the men of Nineveh believed in God." This whole third 
chapter is a description and exemplification of justifying faith, according to its origin, 
according to its nature, and according to its consequence. Jonah arose with the 
sermon, "Yet forty days, and Nineveh shall be turned back" (like Sodom). This was 
a threat of divine judgment, but a conditional one, as the words show, "yet forty 
days." If the Ninevites did not repent within this grace period, judgment would come. 
That this sermon was aimed at repentance is also shown by the Sen-. 
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dung of Jonah in itself. For if the judgment should have come without fail, what was 
the need for the prophet's mission beforehand? Jonah's sermon was a sermon of 
repentance and included the gospel of grace in Christ for all repentant people, even 
if this gospel is not mentioned here - it was simply a matter of course. For without 
Christ's atonement there is no grace with God. This gospel is also indicated by 
XXXXX: they made God the firm hold of their hearts. Did they rely upon it that 
Nineveh should perish? Not, | suppose, but on the grace now offered to them in 
Christ. In the gospel they made God the support of their hearts. Of the origin of such 
faith v. 6 gives information in the expression the word "met, touched" the king; the 
expression says more than "it came before him." What this word did is then 
presented as turning away from sin (with outward testimony of repentance of it) and 
turning to God (v. 8 f.), both by confident faith in His grace in Christ (XX XXXXXX) 
and by supplication for forgiveness (v. 9). Turning from sin and prayer for grace are 
thus concomitants of right faith, inseparably connected with the same. Hence also 
"turn" and "seek the LORD," "ask after Him," etc., are very frequently put as 
synonyms for the term "believe" in Scripture. The result intended by the Lord is 
shown in v. 10: "And it repented God of the evil which he had spoken to do unto 
them, and he did it not," that is, they obtained forgiveness. 

Hab. 1, 5: "Behold among the nations, and look, and be astonished! For a 
work | am doing in your days, which you will not believe when it is told." The prophet 
here speaks first of the judgment which was to come upon Israel through the 
Chaldeans, and then of the, salvation from that judgment. But from the words of the 
apostle (Act. 13, 41), since he refers this prophecy to the unbelief of the Jews 
against the gospel of salvation through Christ (as also from chap. 2, 4. 14, and 
especially from 3, 2. 13. 18), we see that in this prophecy not only salvation from 
the power of Babylon, but also salvation from the power of Satan is spoken of (Cf. 
Hirschb. Bibel on 3, 13). Following the LXX the apostle says: "Take heed therefore 
lest that which is spoken in the prophets come upon you: Behold, ye despisers, and 
marvel, and depart! For a work am | doing in your days, a work which ye will not 
believe if any man tell you." Accordingly, the work of redemption through Christ is 
here chiefly spoken of. This the despisers (XXXXX instead of XXXXX) will not 
believe; they will not make the preaching of it, the Gospel, their firm hold, and 
therefore will have to "disappear," that is, perish, be lost. To this compare 2, 4: 
"Behold, presumptuous, not righteous is his soul in 
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him; but the righteous shall live by his faith." "Faith," then, was already a definite term 
with Israel; it denoted man's conduct toward God and His word, by which conduct 
man obtained righteousness and life. (Gen. 15:6.) - Job 9:16: "When | called, and he 
answered me, | believed not that he heard my voice" (granted my petition). Job 
believed that God had become his enemy. "He turneth not from his wrath," v. 13. He 
now proceeded from the thought, "To whom God is gracious, his supplications he 
heareth. But unto me he is not gracious, but is angry with me. Therefore | would not 
believe that he would hear me even if he answered me. God's grace or mercy, then, 
gives the supplicant, as it were, the promise that his petition will be heard. Where 
this grace is lacking, the promise of an answer is also lacking of itself; then the 
supplicant cannot make such a promise his firm support, cannot rely on it. This is 
Job's train of thought, and from this also the use of the word "believe" is explained 
here. - Ps. 27:13, "If | had not believed, that | might see the goodness of the LORD 
in the land of the living -." This is an anacoluth; the main clause is to be completed, 
according to Ps. 119, 92, for instance, "so would | have perished in my misery." But 
why could David believe that he would experience God's goodness? Because he had 
God's promise (Cf. anointing by Samuel). This promise he grasped in firm faith; he 
made it his firm hold, and thus, of course, the Lord Himself. A paraphrase and 
explanation of the 'XXXXX gives us the following verse (14): "Hope in the LORD, be 
of good cheer; and let thine heart be strong, and hope in the LORD." Hope is faith 
concerning what is to come. To hope in the LORD with a confident and strong heart 
is to rely on the LORD with firm confidence, to make him the firm support of the heart 
in his word. (Ps. 31, 25 and 1 Cor. 16, 13: "Stand firm in faith, be manly and be 
strong!") 

Ps. 116:10: "I believe, [therefore] thus speak I, though | be very lowly." Here 
"believe" stands absolutely, without any closer definition. But from the context the 
object of faith is clearly discernible: it is the LORD. Thus the following verse already 
states: "I said in my fear, All men are liars." So it is not to men, but to Him who alone 
is true, that he will cleave. In his misery, being very bowed down and depressed, he 
makes the Lord alone the firm support of his heart. Here, too, the absolute use of 
"believe" shows that this word, without further specification, was at once clear to the 
Israelite in his mind, that thus XXXXX had its unmistakable, exact meaning in 
religious usage. The same "spirit of faith", which is wafting through the Old 
Testament, is the one who also spoke through the apostles (2 Cor. 4, 13 f.), and who 
is doing his work in the hearts of all believers. 
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has. - Ps. 119, 66 f.: "Good understanding and knowledge teach me: for in thy 
statutes [determinations] do | believe. Before | was humbled, | erred; but now | keep 
thy word." By the "statutes" is to be understood the Word of God, not the "law," as 
every interpreter of this psalm must confess. The statutes, the word of the LORD, 
the believer has made his firm hold; before a man is despondent and humbled in 
himself and his wisdom, he goes astray, and has no firm hold, either of heart, life, or 
walk. But he that maketh God and his word his strong hold, goeth astray no more. 
He was like a sheep going astray; but he is then converted to the Shepherd and 
Bishop of his soul, 1 Pet. 2:25. Here also the proper meaning of XXXXX clearly 
appears, "to make something his firm hold." For he who goes astray has no firm 
hold, nothing on which he relies, and according to which he acts. Here it might seem 
as if the law itself were also the object of faith; but the apostle counters such 
misunderstanding with the words, "The law is not of faith," etc., Gal. 3:12. By the 
"statutes," then, we have here to understand the gospel of grace and reconciliation 
in Christ. He that hath made this gospel the ground of his confidence and hope, 
walketh not astray, but walketh before the LORD in the land of the living, Ps. 116; 
and the LORD is his light and his salvation, Ps. 27. From this Psalm we also perceive 
the circumscription of faith by "hold. XXX, wait, hope: XXX, not forsake: XXX XX," 
etc.; cf. v. 76. 81. 87. 

Finally, a clear testimony on the meaning of XXXXX and on the nature and 
activity of faith from Ps. 78: "The LORD established a testimony in Jacob, and gave 
a law in Israel, which he commanded our fathers to make known unto their children, 
that the generation to come, the children that should be born, should know it, that 
they should stand up, and declare it also unto their children, That they should set 
their hope in God, and not forget the works of God, and keep his statutes, and not 
become like their fathers, an apostate and rebellious generation, a generation that 
did not establish [make firm] their heart, and whose spirit did not cleave [was not 
constant] unto God," wv. 5-8. Here we learn: Faith in God is to be wrought by the 
word and testimony of God. Faith consists in founding one's hope on God and 
keeping His statutes, that is, holding fast to His word. Faith submits to God and his 
word, is not unruly. The fastening of the heart, the holding of the mind to God, is 
here described as the very activity of faith. (The niphal is here simply reflexive; but 
since it also expresses the state, the constant clinging to God, in contrast to the 
hiphil indicating the mere act, is here 
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v. 20 ff. We read that the people said, "Behold, he hath smitten the rock, that waters 
flowed, and rivers overflowed: but will he be able to give bread? Will he provide meat 
for his people? Therefore the LORD heard, and was wroth, and a fire was kindled in 
[against] Jacob, and wrath also rose up against Israel, because they believed not 
God, neither trusted in his help." So they doubted God's power and His truthfulness, 
since He had promised to bring them into the Promised Land, that is, not to let them 
starve in the wilderness. Here, then, "believe" signifies to make the Lord, in His word 
of promise, as the Almighty God, one's firm hold, and to trust absolutely in His word. 
Again, XXX parallels XXXXX, and thus indicates wherein the act of faith consists. 
Also v. 32 reads, "With all these [punishments] they continued in sin, and believed 
not in spite of his miracles." Whether one translates here "in spite of his miracles" or 
"in his wonders" does not change the sense; in the latter case only a metonymy 
would be used, in that faith in God would be called faith in his doings, and thus of 
course in himself. But because of the parallelism with the first part of the verse, we 
take X to mean "in spite of." So here also "believe" stands absolutely; every one 
knew that unconditional trust in God was thereby expressed, v. 22. Again, v. 37, we 
read, "And their heart was not steadfast in him, neither did they [steadfastly] keep 
his covenant." There the niphal is used both times (at XX and XXX) to indicate the 
state, the steadfastness of faith. At the same time, however, through the parallel 
verba, the actual meaning of XXX and thus also of its Hiphil is again brought into the 
light: "to be firm," thus Hiphil: "to make something its firm hold." 

If we now survey the religious use of language of XXXXX, the following result 
emerges: 1. The pure concept of the word is without exception always: "to make 
something its firm hold". Here the niphal denotes the permanence, Zustandlichkeit, 
of this activity, the hiphil the simple act itself (cf. Ps. 106:12 f.). (2) The parallel with 
XXX teaches the manner in which this activity takes place, and what is its very 
essence: it is the unconditional trust of the heart. (3) The proper object of faith is 
always God the Lord. (4) The means whereby the heart makes God its firm hold is 
the divine word of promise. In this word alone can it lay hold of God, and cleave to 
him. 005 The means whereby faith is wrought is likewise the word of the divine 
promise. (6) By this word God Himself works faith, Isa. 43:10. (7) Man can resist, 
resist, fall away from this work of God. God keeps the elect in faith, Isa. 43 ff; David. 
8. To faith belongs a. the knowledge of the divine word and therefore of God Himself. 
God wants first of all, by his 
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Word work a conviction of the mind. The signs and wonders also help for this, d. The 
applause of the will. This is the proper act of faith, that it gives its assent to what it 
has recognized as God's truth, and unites itself, as it were, with it. This also proceeds 
from the antithesis, unbelief, which is called unwillingness, contumacy. Now, since 
God in his word addresses himself to man, directs his promise to him, applies it to 
him, faith is the acceptance of this promise, the application to himself. Faith, then, 
is, in short, the will to God as He has revealed Himself in His word of promise. Cf. 
the confidence of the heart. This is shown not only by parallel XXX, but also by the 
thing itself; for when a man applies a promise to himself, and assents to it with his 
will, he relies on it. He who does not rely on what God promises him, will not make 
God his support in his word. Reasons for such unwillingness may be: Doubt of God's 
power, the will to sin, self-confidence, etc. The unbeliever "departs from the Lord 
with his heart", that is, he wants to make something else the support of his heart. 9. 
The confidence of faith is denoted as weaker and stronger by the use of X and X, 
Ex. 4, 14. 10. Essential accompaniments, consequences, and activities of faith are: 
Fear (reverence) of God, turning from sin, esteem, sanctification of God and His 
word, humble reception of the divine word and testimony, submission to God's will. 
The absolute use of the word (Is. 7, 9; 2 Chron. 20, 20; Ps. 116, 10; 78, 32) shows 
that this concept was a certain value in the Israelite cultus, as also the New 
Testament proclamation of the salvation that appeared in Jesus Christ is connected 
to this concept, Mark. 1, 15. 12. The cornerstone on which faith is founded and built, 
which it therefore makes its firm hold and by which it is held (Is. 28, 16; 7, 9), is the 
Son of God as the redeemer and savior of His people, 1 Petr. 2, 6. 
L. A. Heerboth. 
(To be continued.) 


Miscellany. 


German periodicals during the blockade. In mid-November we received the 
following postcard, dated September 19, 1916, from the Deichert publishing house: 
"We have regularly sent you reviews of our "Neue Kirchliche Zeitschrift* and 
"Theologie der Gegenwart*, and you have also published them in your magazine. 
We would be very pleased if you would refer to them again in the next issue. 
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and remarked that both journals could be especially warmly recommended to the 
clergy for study and further education during the coming winter months." From this 
itis evident that even in some higher circles of Germany one is insufficiently informed 
about the almost complete seclusion of Germany from the rest of the world by the 
British blockade, which was tolerated and partly favoured by the neutrals. The 
Deichert publishing house is evidently of the opinion that we have received its 
publications. The fact is, however, that we have received only the first issue of the 
IXth volume of "Theologie der Gegenwart" from 1915 and only the first two issues of 
"Neue Kirchliche Zeitschrift" from 1915 and one issue from 1916. We have also not 
received the "Geisteskampf der Gegenwart" since April 1916, the "Theologische 
Zeitblatt" of the Breslauer since January 1916 and the "Hannoversche 
Pastoralkorrespondenz" since the end of 1914. Furthermore, we have not received 
the "Reformation" since February 1916, the "Allgemeine EvangelischLutherische 
Kirchenzeitung" since April 1916 and the Sachsische "Freikirche" since March 1916. 
Whether our periodicals still find their way to Germany, we have not received any 
information about that either. F. B. 

Concerning the establishment of Sunday schools we read in the report on 
the "General Teachers' Conference" at the end of July in Melrose Park: "With great 
seriousness the first question at hand was discussed, stimulated by the work of 
teacher WambsganB on the Sunday school, namely: whether we could recommend 
the Sunday school with a clear conscience as an institute of the Christian education 
intended by God. Here the debate came to a head on the question: Can we advocate 
the founding of Sunday schools? All sides pointed out the damage done to the 
parochial schools in many places by the establishment of Sunday schools. It was 
lively deplored that in many places Sunday schools are regarded as a substitute for 
the parochial school, since they can never serve as a substitute for the parochial 
school." - The task of the church is everywhere to build God's kingdom, to extend it 
outwardly, and to fortify it inwardly. If a congregation is convinced that by 
establishing a Sunday school it could reach many children to whom it otherwise has 
no access, it should also take the means that alone leads to the goal and open a 
Sunday school. If the congregation fears that the establishment of a Sunday school 
will be detrimental to the existing congregational school, or even if it can point to 
examples where the Sunday school has been detrimental to the congregational 
school, it does not follow that in such a case the duty to the children, which can only 
be attained through a Sunday school, must be abdicated, but that by means of 
instruction and exhortation from God, the congregation should be able to reach 
many children who would otherwise be inaccessible to it. 
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Word is concerned to prevent the danger which one fears from the establishment of 
a Sunday school for the parish school. There is no collision of duties here. We are 
not faced with an either-or situation here, but only need to ensure that we do one 
thing (i.e., get to the foreign children, where necessary, also by introducing the 
Sunday school) and do not leave the other (i.e., prevent the possible harm that could 
come to our indispensable parochial schools through the establishment of Sunday 
schools, by constant teaching and admonishing). We do not go astray if we always 
do what we know to be our duty in each case, without being influenced by all kinds 
of optimistic expectations or depressing fears. F. B. 

Justifying Faith. The Michigan District's 1916 paper first describes faith as 
knowledge, applause, and confidence, or trust in Christ, and then continues thus: 
"But the saving faith is not always designated by the same words, by the word faith, 
or also knowledge* and confidence. Scripture and also our confession use all kinds 
of other, often figurative expressions. Faith is called a coming to Christ, Matt. 11:28, 
"Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and | will refresh you." In 
the interpretation of the third article Luther says: "I believe that | cannot by my own 
reason nor strength believe in JEsum Christum, my HErrn, or come to him." Of this 
Brunn, in his "Explanation of the Small Catechism" (pp. 275. 276), says: "Only 
understand, dear reader, what it means to come to Christ. Truly not outwardly or 
with feet, no, with the heart one comes to Christ; and this happens in such a way 
that the heart first despairs of all its own reason and strength, that nowhere in the 
world, not even in itself and its own righteousness, does it know any more counsel, 
comfort, and help. Then the heart begins to seek a Saviour and Redeemer; then it 
sets out and turns to the Lord Christ, comes to know Him as its only Helper and 
Saviour, longs for Him, seizes Him, and bases all its confidence on Him. To come 
to Christ means to depart from the world and all creatures, to depart from all wisdom 
and righteousness, and to set one's heart on Christ alone, to base it on him, and to 
let it rest on him. See in the parable of the Lost Sheep: when the shepherd has found 
it, and the sheep now rests in the arms and on the armpits of the shepherd, then it 
has come to the shepherd," etc. As an acceptance and appropriation of the promised 
goods, faith appears, e. g., John 17:18. In the Synodal Report of the Western 
District, 1901, p. 34, we read in reference to this passage, "There the Lord saith of 
His disciples, whom He represents and praises before His heavenly Father as His 
own who believe on Him, thus, "For the words which thou hast spoken unto me 
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| have given them, and they have received it, and have known truly that | came forth 
from thee, and have believed that thou didst send me.' Apost. 2, 41 we read likewise: 
‘They therefore that gladly received his word were baptized.’ Peter had told them 
that the way to the grace of God and the forgiveness of sins was to repent and be 
baptized in the name of Jesus Christ. This they accepted, and were baptized, and 
so appropriated what Peter had promised them. This is right believing in God's 
promises, taking and enjoying the goods offered." Cf. John 1:11, "He came into His 
own, and His own received Him not"; John 1:12, "But as many received Him," etc. 
Faith appears in Scripture as a waiting, a "waiting for", a longing for salvation. Thus 
faith appears in the passage already quoted, Genesis 49:18: "With these words," 
says D. Stéckhardt, "Jacob took his eyes off his sons, and fixed them on the God of 
salvation, on the Messiah, and made known before God how his heart longed for 
Christ, for the salvation of God. And this was true faith." A parallel passage to this 
is Isa. 60:9, "The isles shall wait for me." Calov, an old Lutheran theologian, aptly 
explains the prophet's saying, "The isles shall believe my gospel." So also our 
Confession (Miller, Symb. B., pp. 591. 601) calls the first little spark of faith a desire, 
a longing for grace. Faith is described as a calling to the Messiah, as a seeking of 
the Lord, Isa. 55, 5. 6. There it is said of the Lord Christ, the Son of David: "Behold, 
thou shalt call the heathen whom thou knowest not, and the heathen that knowest 
thee not shall run unto thee, because of the Lord thy God, and because of the Holy 
One that is in Israel, which glorifieth thee. Seek ye the LORD, because he is to be 
found!" Calov says of this, "The Gentiles are called to repentance and to faith in the 
gospel. All men he invites to receive the gospel by faith." A similar passage is Isa. 
11:10: "And it shall come to pass in that day, that the root of Jesse, which is for a 
banner unto the nations - after it shall the Gentiles inquire." Luther remarks in his 
Scholien on this passage, "The setting up of the panier moveth the Gentiles to seek 
the root of Jesse, the Messiah. This sign is raised up by the preaching of the gospel. 
Seek denotes "believe." incidentally, the term "seek" is used in the same sense in 
our Confession. The Apology shows by the example of the penitent woman, Luk. 7, 
47. 50, what is the proper nature, the essence of faith, and that just in distinction 
from its fruits of love. We read there (Miller, p. 114): "Now this is the faith which 
relies on God's mercy and word, not on works of its own. And does anyone think 
that faith relies on God and its own works at the same time? 
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he certainly does not understand what faith is. For a troubled conscience is not 
satisfied by its own works, but must cry out for mercy, and can only be comforted 
and uplifted by God's word. The woman [the great sinner, Luk 7:37 ff] comes to 
Christ confident that she will obtain forgiveness of sins from him. For greater honor 
cannot be done to Christ. For this is called truly knowing the Messiah, or Christ, and 
seeking forgiveness of sins from him. To hold the same of Christ, that is, to know 
and accept Christ, is to believe in Christ rightly." Similarly, p. 478, faith is called 
"running to the gospel, and there taking comfort of forgiveness." Joh. 6, 35 Christ 
says: "| am the bread of life. He that cometh to me shall never hunger, and he that 
believeth in me shall never thirst"; v. 54: "He that eateth my flesh, and drinketh my 
blood, hath everlasting life." Coming to Christ, eating His flesh and drinking His 
blood, is here evidently identical with "believing," taking comfort in the dear merit of 
Christ. Compare also Joh. 4. According to Ps. 2, 12, faith is also a trusting in Christ, 
a taking refuge in Him: "Blessed is he that trusteth in Him!" So we also pray, "So, 
Lord Christ, my refuge is the cave of thy wounds." If unbelief is called a "not willing" 
("ye have not willed") Matth. 23, 37, faith is certainly also a "willing ", a desiring of 
divine grace in Christ. On the saying of Philippians 2, "It is God that worketh in you 
both to will and to do, according to his good pleasure," the Apology remarks (p. 
591): "Which loveth not God? 591): "Which lovely saying is very comforting to all 
pious Christians who feel in their hearts a little spark and longing for God's grace 
and eternal blessedness, that God has kindled this beginning of true godliness in 
their hearts, and may he further strengthen them in their great weakness, and help 
them to persevere in the true faith to the end." We see from the context that the 
Apology understands by the "will" in the saying alluded to nothing else than "faith." 
Finally we would like to point out that Matth. 11, 12: "From the days of John until 
now the kingdom of heaven suffers violence, and those who need violence snatch 
it to themselves," and Luk. 16, 16: "From that time on the kingdom of God is 
preached, and everyone enters it by force" also speak of saving faith. All these and 
similar expressions agree that true faith is a longing, a desire, an attachment, a firm 
support, a building, a foundation, a certain hope, a grasping, a taking hold of, a 
receiving, a drawing in of the salvation offered in the gospel. The movements of the 
soul, of the heart, described by these expressions, are nothing else than the sub- 
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jective appropriation of salvation, which is wrought by none other than the Holy 
Spirit, and that in the mind, spirit, and will of man. They affirm that the very essence 
of faith is trust, or a certain confidence. Faith is a confidence in God's grace and 
goodness; mere applause does not do it, heart and mind must be thoroughly 
directed to God and be based on him alone, without wavering and without doubting. 

Monist and freethinking education. According to the "Evangelical Magazine", 
D. Traub in the "Stiddeutsche Zeitung" shares samples from the two reading books 
"for children of free-thinking parents" (1. "Free Thoughts! Bright Eyes! Clear Sense!" 
2. "Monistic Pedagogy"), some of which may follow here. - Pedagogy must not be 
based on the observation of the children themselves, but on the observation of the 
life of the people, in which the life of the child is reflected for us, as Hackel's basic 
biogenetic law teaches, according to which the history of germs is a short and rapid 
repetition of the history of the tribe. In the confirmation class, the following three 
beliefs are to be impressed: "1. We believe that the uncreated and indestructible 
universe orders itself according to inherent, eternal and unchangeable laws. (2) We 
believe that the laws at work in the rest of nature are also at work in the life of 
nations as well as in the life of individuals. (3) We believe that science will make 
these laws more and more discernible and more and more effective for the social 
life of men." To this are added five sentences on the resemblance of man to manlike 
apes, atavisms, remains from earlier stages of development, consanguinity 
between man and ape, and embryology-five sentences which should be as firmly 
fixed in the memory of children as the multiplication table! Plants and animals are 
persons who possess "at least the simplest germ-like disposition of thought." The 
cat has religion, because it once saw ghosts. The unity of man and nature demands 
that the educator lead the children to nature. "Today's school is a prison, a place of 
lies and hypocrisy." "Dualistic pedagogy cripples children body and soul." "The 
Church must have recognized the children as a harmful force already in the school 
of learning, and be clear that monism strives for the happiness of men when it fights 
the priests." "He who believes in God may as well believe in giants, ghosts, dwarfs, 
fairies, mermaids, and elves; for those like these have been created by the 
imagination of men." "The gods are figments of human imagination, as inanimate 
as the echo." "We will not dream and shower at the sound of bells; to us the bell's 
brazen mouth preaches that superstition still has a place among men." "If God, the 
kind, the all-wise, made all things, why did he make the adder? Why did he give the 
poison to the hemlock? Why did he send the 
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Humans 'the evil horrid host'? The adder is persecuted, prizes are put on its head, 
and yet all the adders on earth together have not killed as many people as the 
priests have innocently martyred and destroyed through the Inquisition, the witch 
trials, the religious wars. How could God have allowed this to happen? The adder 
is in mortal danger when it bites, the poisonous plant protects itself from the attacks 
of animals by its poison, just as the blackthorn keeps off its enemies by its thorns; 
but the priests have murdered for centuries in order to enrich themselves. How could 
God admit this? Nature and history teach us the eternal truth: 'There is no God,' and 
this truth, which separates us forever from the old time, forms the content of the new 
world-view." "Therefore, dear children, if you rely on God, you are forsaken." "We, 
on the other hand, believe in man. As it has hitherto become better and better on 
earth through human work and human knowledge, so we believe that it will become 
better and better in the future. We believe in the strength of humanity; therefore 
each of us can say: 'l believe in myself and my strength.” "The sources of our 
spiritual life are 1. heredity, 2. environment. We must always act exactly as these 
two factors compel us to act. Therefore, there is no question of free will in the sense 
of dualistic pedagogy." "He who does evil must act in this way because his needs 
have not yet been clarified, because he has not yet risen to pure humanity." "The 
doctrine of free will is a theological stopgap to save the holiness of God." To be 
sure, the "two souls" in one breast cannot be wholly denied, but they come only 
from the double nervous system; in the sympathetic nerves the old Adam prevails; 
the cerebral spinal cord system is the more highly developed, only acquired in the 
history of development. "This, through the senses, orders our relation to the outside 
world and to the society around us, while that other system preserves and drags up 
with it the characteristics of the lonely predator of the past. Heroism and criminality 
spring from the same root; only the hero uses his energy for the benefit, the criminal 
for the harm of the society in which he lives." Now, to be sure, it is bad when the 
"subhuman, atavistic predatory traits" burst forth, when the "beast in us triumphs 
over man" in dream, wine intoxication, anger, and "a monster of the past it is that 
speaks and acts through us." But, the confirmands are told, "this is the advantage 
which you have over the other children, that you know by what means these 
struggles arise, that some evil spirits and devils have not taken possession of you, 
and that you also know: not a God is your helper and redeemer, but you yourself 
are the forger of your own happiness; for all happiness has its ultimate source in 
inner harmony". 
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But where does the help come from? "The cerebral spinal system must be 
exercised, so that it may take control of the body, and it may absolutely subordinate 
itself to the dictates of the will." "Persons in whom the thought-cells of the brain are 
strengthened against the instincts, will not lose the helm even in the case of 
awakening passion for the opposite sex, but will ask themselves whether there is 
also harmony of spirit, and, if this is lacking, will part even before the bonds are firmly 
established." "The monist does not regard the 'soul' as a special being apart from 
the body, but as the collective activity of the central nervous system." "If a 
photographic plate falls out of my hand and breaks, then the picture is over. So it is 
also over with the "soul* when a man dies and his brain dissolves into its component 
parts." "Heaven is a "land of milk and honey*." "Yes, sweet peas for everyone, As 
soon as the pods burst! Heaven we leave to the angels and the sparrows." "Belief 
in survival after death is a superstition to be vanquished by bright, clear reality, and 
the Last Judgment a superstition born of dreams." "Of the prophecies of Jesus, not 
one has come true." "But when Jacques Loeb proclaims that the artificial production 
of life is only a question of time, then we can be sure that these prophecies will come 
to pass just as all the prophecies of science have so far come to pass." "The idea of 
the bloody sacrifice of Christ is but the last echo of the human sacrifice." "If the 
monistic educator but correctly portrays the lives of the heroes of culture, Giordano 
Bruno's death by flame -has as beneficial an effect on children's hearts as Christ's 
death on the cross." "While the separation of the sexes is a priestly invention to 
excite prematurely the curiosity and instinct for the opposite sex, when monism shall 
have penetrated so far into the people as to form body and mind in the same way, 
we shall, like the gods of Greece, have no need of the covering." "When all the 
riddles of life are solved by the acceptance of a God in whom one need only trust, 
to whom one need only pray, then thought slackens and the brain atrophies." 
"Dualistic pedagogy has weakened the mind by leading it away from nature. Its ideal 
is the monk. But it has also weakened it especially by anticipating the solution of all 
puzzling questions by introducing the idea of God. If | need only trust God in all 
situations of life, if | am never to ask "Why?" but only always to fold my hands in 
prayer, if | believe that my sufferings on this side will be transformed into joys on the 
other side, then, to be sure, | can dream away dully, but the brain suffers from it, just 
as a machine suffers which is left to "run empty."" - "A people," says Traub, "which 
hands over its children to such freethinking, is hopelessly lost." F. B. 
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Published by Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo: 


1. Synodical Report of the Northern Illinois District, with a paper by Rev. H. Harms on 
"The Prophetic Ministry of Christ." (23 Cts.) 

2. Synodical Report of the North Dakota and Montana District, with a timely paper by 
Prof. W. H. T. Dau on the subject, "Luther's Christ." (17 Cts.) 

3. Synodical Report of the Michigan District, with a paper by Rev. J. Hoess on the subject, 
"The Holy Spirit and His Work." (18 Cts.) 

4. Synodical Report of the Oregon and Washington District, with a paper by Rev. W. J. 
Janssen on the subject, "JEsus Christ our Saviour, according to John 1." (11 Cts.) 

5. Synodical Report of the South Dakota District, with a paper by Prof. R. Pieper on the 
subject, "The Indwelling of the Holy Trinity in Believers." (11 Cts.) 

6. "American Calendar for German Lutherans for the Year 1917." (11 Cts.) - Besides the 
calendar, the list of all pastors, professors and school teachers of the Synodal Conference and 
other material, this calendar offers 27 pages of excellent reading material. 

7. "Lutheran Annual, 1917." (11 Cts.) - This calendar is in every respect the double of 
our "American Calendar," etc., only that it speaks English and is not so old as the German. As 
befits 1917, the reading material deals mainly with Luther and the coming jubilee. 

8. "You Know?" A new complete Christmas program for parochial and Sunday schools. 
Presented by H. R. Charlé. 5 Cts.; Dozen: 30 Cts.; Hundred: $2.00. 

9. "Can You Tell?" A new and complete Christmas program for parochial and 
Sunday-schools. Compiled by H. R. Charlé. 5 Cts.; Dozen: 30 Cts.; Hundred: §2.00. F. 
B. 


Our Heritage. A Commemoration of the Four Hundredth Anniversary of the 
Reformation, Oct. 31, 1917. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 
$1.10. 


To get excited about this book, one only needs to read the headings of the individual 
articles: 1. preface: "Unser Erbteil"; by Th. Grabner. 2. poem: Wittenberg, 1517; by A. L. G. 3. 
Luther the hero of faith; by L. Hélter. 4. Luther's armor; by H. C. F. Otte. 5. the German Bible; by 
L. Firbringer. 6. Luther as a preacher; by A. Fihler. 7. Luther as a spiritual song writer; by Otto 
Hattstadt. 8. "Ein' feste Burg ist unser Gott"; by Wilhelm Schaller. 9. the singing congregation; 
by O. R. Hiischen. 10. Luther in the circle of friends; by H. Weseloh. 11. D. Martin Luther and 
John the Baptist; by D. E. A. W. KrauB. 12. Our deliverance from Roman superstition; by P. 
Eickstadt. 13. Our deliverance from the tyranny of canon law; by Karl Kretzmann. 14. Our 
deliverance from the Roman Sacrament of Penance; by F. Pieper, Jr. 15. The Sola Scriptura 
("Nothing but Scripture") as the fundamental idea of the Reformation; by C. G. Seltz. 16. Sola 
Gratia, that is, By Grace Alone, as the Fundamental Thought of the Reformation; by Theo. 
Schurdel. 17. The Sola Fide, by faith alone, as the fundamental thought of the Reformation; by 
Fr. Sievers. 18. Katharina von Bora; by E. Zapf. 19. from Luther's sayings and rhymes. 20. 
Enemies of the Reformation who promoted it; by F. P. Wilhelm. 21. Friends of the Reformation 
who did it harm; by O. C. A. Bécler. 22. Three great imperial days (Worms, 1521; Speier, 1529; 
Augsburg, 1530); by F. Verwiebe. 23. reformation and school system; by R. W. Heintze. 24 
Luther and our time; by L. Dorn. 25. How do we prove our gratitude for the benefits of the 
Reformation? By Theo. Hanssen. 26. the joy of victory of the righteous: Ps. 118. - The book 
contains XII and 233. pages in the format of 5*4X7* with title embossed in gold, blue cut and 
binding in Silk-finish Binders' Cloth, and should find speedy entrance into all our Christian 
homes. F. B. 
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Christmas sounds. Christmas carols for one and more voices for church, school, 
and home- By J. A. Tisza. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 32 
Cts. postage free; the dozen $3.25 and postage. 


This collection includes 24 pages of five songs for one voice, seven songs for two voices, 
and eight songs for three voices. Accompaniment is provided for the one- and two-part songs. 
With one exception, all songs have German and English lyrics. The content and wording as well 
as the melody of the songs are childlike, appealing and yet churchly and dignified. We would 
therefore like to warmly recommend them to our schools and Sunday schools. _ F. B. 


Proceedings of the 56th Convention of the Synod of Minnesota, &c. St., held 
at St. Paul. Northwestern Publishing House, Milwaukee, Wis. 10 cts. 


Besides the usual business, this report offers a short paper (pp. 13-35) by Fr. A. C. Haase 
on the subject, "The Loving Activity" [the new obedience of love by Christians according to the 
Ten Commandments) "in the Apostolic Church for the encouragement of the Church of our 
time." We read here: "To stand in right Christian loving activity, to do truly good works, can only 
the believer. Christ now instructs His faithful that they prove their faith in such works as are 
commanded of God. Matth, 15, 9 we read: "But in vain do they serve me, because they teach 
such doctrines, which are found in nothing but the commandment of men. 1 Tim. 1, 5 the apostle 
writes: 'For the chief summa of the commandment is love from a pure heart, and from a good 
conscience, and from unfeigned faith.' Rom. 13, 10 testifies: 'So love is the fulfillment of the law." 
From this, then, it is evident that in the apostolic church the moral law, or the ten 
commandments, was regarded as the norm and rule for Christian loving-kindness. Of course, 
the Christians of that time did not feel the doing of the commandments as a burden or 
compulsion, since Christ had redeemed His faithful from the curse of the law, but the ten 
commandments were for them the guidepost which showed them by what means they could 
best testify their gratitude to their Saviour. The apostolic church, then, was well acquainted with 
our Lutheran third custom of the law. Compare our Lutheran confessional writings, Formula 
Concordiae, Sol. Decl. VI, 12: 'After this the Holy Spirit uses the law to teach those who are 
born again, and to show and instruct them in the ten commandments, which is the good will of 
God, Rom. 12, in which good works they are to walk, which God has prepared beforehand. Eph. 
2." F. B. 


Luther Bookmark. St. Paul's Lutheran Day School. 45-51 Smith St., Paterson, N. J. 
To be obtained at the above address, or from Concordia Publishing House, 

St. Louis, Mo. 
"This bookmark, executed to artistic perfection, is woven of pure silk in black, blue, red 
and yellow. The design has been furnished by a student of our institution at Springfield, and the 
manufacture has been procured by one of our parochial schools at Paterson, N. J. As a 


bookmark for Bible or devotional book we can think of nothing more beautiful." The larger edition 
costs 50 cents, the smaller 25 cents. F.B. 


FOUR HUNDRED YEARS. Commemorative Essays on the Reformation of Dr. 
Martin Luther and Its Blessed Results. In the Year of the Four-hundredth 
Anniversary of the Reformation. By Various Lutheran Writers. Edited by 
Prof. W. H. T. Dau. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. $1.10. 
We would not be able to recommend this jubilee publication in any better way than to refer 
to its rich content and to let follow at the end the topics treated: 1. Foreword; by Prof. Dau. 2. 
Formation, Deformation, Deformation; by Dr. Abbetmeyer. 3. 3. Luther's Family; 
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by P. Both. 4. Luther's Successive Appeals; by P. Morhart. 5. Luther at Worms; by P. 
Brécker. 6. Luther and Erasmus; by P. M. Walker. 7. Luther and Justification; by P. 
Dallmann. 8. Luther at Marburg; by Prof. Biedermann. 9. Luther the Faithful Confessor of 
Christ; bon Rrof. Rente. 10. Sola Scriptura, Sola Gratia, Sola Fides; by Prof. Engelder. 
11. The Open Bible; by Prof. Miller. 12. Luther and the Peasant War; by P. Schoenseld. 
13. Luther's Marriage; by P. Czamanske. 14 Wartburg and Coburg; by P. H. Frincke. 15. 
Wittenberg in the Days of Luther; by P. H. Frincke. 

P. Képchen. 16. Luther and His Friends; by Prof. Moll. 17. Luther as a Preacher; by P. 
Fritz. 18. Luther's Influence on Popular Education; by Dir. Kohn. 19. The Economic 
Teachings and Influence of Luther; by P. Pannkoke. 20. Luther a Lover of Nature; by P. 
J. W. Tisza. 21. Music and the Reformation; by Prof. Reuter. 22. Luther and the Classics; 
by Prof. E. G. Sihler. 23. When England Almost Became Lutheran; by Prof. Th. Grabner. 
24. Luther's End; by P. Hartel. 25. tributes to Luther; by P. O. C. Kreinheder. 26. Luther 
and the Constitution of the United States; by Prof. Romoser. 27. Lutheranism and 


Christianity; by Prof. Dau. 28. Chronological Table of the Age of Luther; by Pros. Dau. - 
It is true that these articles do not offer the very latest, hitherto unknown results of Luther 
research; but they are pleasing, popular, and yet thorough treatises, and some of them are truly 
classical in their presentation, such as "Luther a Lover of Nature" by P. J. W. TheiB. 
Especially our Lutheran youth, who prefer to read English rather than German, should therefore 
be given this book as soon as possible, in order to put them in the right festive mood for the 
coming jubilee, which God may let us experience in peace and joy. If we want to thank God for 
the great gift of the Reformation, we must first learn to recognize, understand and judge it. And 
for this purpose the present as well as the German jubilee pamphlet offers the right guidance. 
F. B. 


JUBILEE SOUVENIR COIN. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 
Minted in bronze: 50 cts, in silver: $1.50. 

Concerning this medal, which is worthy of the most beautiful ones published so far, our 
publisher writes: "Under the auspices of Synod's Special Committee for the 1917 
quatercentenary celebration of the Reformation we have had a souvenir coin struck of 
which we think we can justly be proud. The design for the obverse is a bust of Luther 
copied from a medal struck by Durand in 1821 in commemoration of the Diet of 
Worms, the head of Luther being designed by De Paulis. The execution is in very high 
relief, the drawing being the work of Robert B. Schiefner, and the chiseling and die- 
sinking the work of Wm. G. Bock, b'oth among the foremost artists in their respective 
lines. Encircling the bust of Luther is the legend: "Martin Luther, October 31, 1517." 
The reverse of the coin reproduces the well-known figure of the angel used in the head- 
piece of the Lutheran. The legend around the angel reads: 'American Lutheran 
Celebration of the Quadricentennial of the Reformation. 1917.' To the left, below the 
center, are the words: 'Ein' feste Burg ist unser Gott.' The coin is executed in two 
metals, one coin silver, the other a high grade of medal bronze, with antique finish. 
The stamping is the same in both editions. Each is packed in a suitable box, the 
container for the silver edition being a handsome velvel-padded case. The price of 
these souvenir coins is $1.50 for the silver edition and 50 cents for the bronze edition. 
Attractive quantity prices on these coins will be cheerfully quoted by the undersigned 
to those really intending to sell in quantity. Under arrangement with the Central 
Committee of the Missouri Synod a portion of the profit, if any, on the sale of these 
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THE LUTHERAN CHURCH IN THE COUNTRY. A Study, an Explanation, an Attempted 
Solution. By G. H. Gerberding, D. D., LL. D. General Council Publication 
Board, Philadelphia. 

In this writing, the author describes the decline of the sectarian churches from the country 
and all kinds of dangers that also threaten the Lutheran churches. But as far as the causes of 
this decline and the right antidote are concerned, he' has overlooked the main thing. The lack 
of thorough Christian youth education, such as, as a rule, can only be successfully provided in 
Christian parochial schools, is what has primarily disrupted the sectarian churches, not only in 
the country, but also in the cities. And our Lutheran congregations are all the more doomed to 
internal and external decay if the education of our youth were generally entrusted to the 
religionless, indeed in many cases religion-hostile state schools. Gerberding, unfortunately, is 
no friend of Lutheran parochial schools. But a despiser of Lutheran parochial schools will never 
be a true friend of the Lutheran Church. Besides some apt remarks, e. g., on liberalism in the 
pulpit and the social gospel of this world, such as those of The author also offers much that is 
superficially thought and wryly judged, especially concerning the Lutheran synods of our country 
and their doctrinal differences: the outflow of an indifferentism which, wherever it takes effect 
and has first leavened the entire dough, necessarily breaks the back of the Lutheran Church and 
makes its members the "cultural fertilizer" of the sects or throws them into the arms of unbelief. 
‘ F.B. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS CONCERNING THE INDIVIDUAL, THE CHURCH, AND GOD. 
By Rev. G. G. Loos, East Orange, N. J. Dozen 10 Cts.; One Hundred 75 Cts. 

From eight pages the author answers 77 questions, mostly concerning the Lutheran 
Church in our country. Among the oblique statements are the following: "The Christian Church 
is a divinely established institution, outside of which there is no salvation." "We simply 
cannot have relationship with God except through our own membership in the Christian 
Church" (as an institution). "Connection with the Christian Church can be preserved only 
through definite membership in a local congregation." "Free pardon for sin is granted 
to us by God on account of a living faith in Christ." "God does predestinate to eternal 
life according to His foreknowledge of the believer's faith in Christ." "God Himself in 
His Word prescribed manifold forms of order." "The causes of division among 
Lutherans, frequently a mere matter of language, are not doctrinal." - Concerning the 
growth and size of the Lutheran Church, Loos says: "While the population of the United 
States and of the Christian Church increased 21 per cent, from 1900 to 1910, the 
Lutheran Church grew 32 per cent. In a recent year the Lutheran Church erected more 
church-buildings than any other denomination in America. In general, it may fairly be 
said that she is growing at a rate proportionately greater than that of any of the other 
large church-bodies. The Lutheran Church throughout the world equals all the rest of 
Protestantism combined. She is the third Protestant denomination in the United States. 
Roosevelt expressed the opinion that she is destined to be one of the two or three 


denominations in America doing most for the spiritual need of the people." 
F. B. 


LUTHERAN BOOK CONCERN, COLUMBUS, OHIO, SENT to us: 

1. "Christmas Tide." A Christmas Service for Sunday-schools. 1916. The hundred: 
$3.50. 

2. "Holy Christmas, Night of Nights." Liturgy for a Children's Service for the Celebration 
of Holy Christmas. 1916. F. B. 


AUGUSTANA BOOK CONCERN, ROCK ISLAND, ILL,. sent to us: 
"Augustana Synod's Paper 1916," containing this year's proceedings of the Synod at 
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Ecclesiastical contemporary history. 


I. America. 


Alii prae aliis. When Luther says of the members of the church, “that 
they have God and his word before all the Gentiles" (on Ps. 147, Old Testament 
Bible II, 156), he is not expressing an erroneous idea. If we possess something, 
whether in the body or in the spirit, which others do not have, we should not take 
this into account for ourselves, or ascribe it to our own merit or superiority, but see 
it as an advantage which we owe to the undeserved grace of God, as the apostle 
reminds us in 1 Cor. 4:7: "Who has preferred you? But what hast thou that thou 
didst not receive? But if thou hast received it, what boastest thou, as he that 
received it not?" (Deut. 9:4 ff.; Rom. 11:18-24.) Therefore even our pastors do not 
give expression to any erroneous notion, when, for instance, they say in prayers 
before a missionary sermon, "We thank thee, thou gracious and merciful Saviour, 
that thou hast given us thy dear Gospel before others, and hast made us believe in 
it." F. P. 

It is a strange phenomenon that representatives of those Lutheran synods 
which did not intervene in the doctrinal controversy over conversion and the 
election of grace now deviate most from the confessional position in these articles. 
Yet this is how it behaves. Of all the books which have resulted from the treatment 
of the disputed points of doctrine, none carries forward the Erasmian position in the 
doctrine of conversion with such unbroken strength as D. Keyser's (General Synod) 
book Election and Conversion. And no article that has appeared in recent years so 
clearly expresses synergism in its semi-Pelagian form as an article in the Lutheran 
of August 17 
of this year. It is entitled, "Predestination Based on Foreknowledge," and the author 
is Rev. J. Sarver, D. D. Under the title is first printed Rom. 8:29: "Whom he hath 
foreknown he hath also ordained to be conformed to the image of his Son." In the 
treatise the following statements occur: "Our future state depends upon our present 
state. It depends on what we determine to make of ourselves as free moral agents 
responsible to God." The "free moral agents" is well taken from Kehser's writing. 
Election is made absolutely identical with the general council of salvation. "He gives 
grace to come, and every one that comes is chosen and accepted in Christ. Election 
means salvation [!]. Predestination means pre-salvation, that is, salvation decreed 
before man was made. We may justly define it as God's plan of salvation through faith 
in Christ." So election by grace identical with God's general counsel of salvation. 
The following also flatly denies a predestination of a certain number of certain men 
to eternal life. It is not predestination an "eternal decree of God." Ta? egeréEato unb 
mpoopioas, Eph. 1, unb mpomptoe, Rom. 8, as well as the sunny passage Apost. 13, 
48 are thus deleted from the Dogmatics. A locus de praedestinatione is not at all 
needed by D. Sarver in his system. Why not? Because he is a synergist. The choice 
is made (based) on "God's foreknowledge of 
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men's conduct and treatment of Christ". Therefore he also finds in the 
There is no mystery in the whole deal. Paul calls the judgments of God 
incomprehensible and his ways inscrutable, but D. Sarver writes: by identifying the 
election of grace with the general plan of salvation, it is "divested of all mystery". 
Quite right. Synergism knows no mystery, but perhaps the mystery of human 
wickedness. - What is striking is this open synergism precisely not in a theologian of 
the General Council. Prof. Gerberding, after all, has judged of D. Keyser's book that 
it is the best exposition of the doctrine of conversion and election that he has ever seen; 
and D. Keyser's book contains every Pelagian argument which D. Eck advanced 
against the doctrine of Scripture in 1519. Moreover, from time immemorial the public 
teaching of the General Council has been synergistic. Sixteen years ago one wrote in 
the "Conversion is largely one's own act. God first makes it possible; but then the 
responsibility rests upon ourselves to determine whether or not we will comply with 
the truth brought to our understanding." Thus wrote D. Sei® in 1900. Certainly one 
believed in the General Council of 1880 that one was pursuing a wise policy if one did 
not "interfere" in the doctrinal controversy about conversion. But in so doing it denied 
the truth; for where error arises it is the duty of Christians to bear witness against it 
and not to remain "neutral." Such neutrality avenges itself. While in the Ohio Synod 
and Iowa Synod error has lost much ground in the course of the incessant thirty-five 
years’ struggle, and now keeps itself barricaded only in certain termini such as "right 
conduct," "endowed powers," "election in view of faith, that is, the merit of Christ 
taken in faith," the Lutheran today still talks as raspingly synergistic as in 1900. One 
has purely 
learned nothing. G. 
Almost unbelievable is the blindness with which a synergist passes by the 
clearest passages of Scripture. So at the head of his article in the Lutheran D. Sarver 
puts the passage Rom. 8, 29 and prints it out: 
"For whom he did foreknow, he also did ordain to be conformed to the image of his 
Son." Every unbiased reader recognizes that Paul means to say that this likeness to the 
image of Christ is an outflow, a consequence of the ordinance; the grammatical sense 
of the words does not allow for any other understanding. The purpose of the ordinance 
is stated. And yet He writes predestinates only those ‘conformed to the image of His 
Son,' and no others, according to the text." So God found certain ones who were 
conformed to the image of JEsu; those He predestined. The text says the contrary, 
"whom he foreknew," chose for himself, whose person he appropriated to himself, 
"whom he also ordained," to a definite end (as the other side of the same act of the will 
which proceeded from the purpose, v. 28), namely, ordained to the end of eternal 
glorification, as believers should attain the conformitas gloriae. Only this explanation 
agrees with the clear wording of the passage and fits the context. Contrary to both the 
text and its context, D. Sarver writes that those who are already conformed to the 
image of the Son are the object of the elective act. To such rape of the clearest passages 
of Scripture one is compelled if he denies a real election. G. 
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Lutheran Doctorate Granted to a Congregationalist. The Lutheran Church 
Journal reports that the theological seminary of the General Council in Chicago 
recently conferred the dignity of Doctor of Theology on an alumnus of that institution 
who is now pastor of a Congregationalist congregation. According to a note in The 
Lutheran, this is only the 
second doctorate that this institution has awarded in the twenty-five years of its 
existence. The Ohio paper remarks that it is impossible to see how a Lutheran 
institution could confer a doctorate in theology on a person of a different faith, 
whatever else his knowledge might be. "We think that the difference in the position 
of faith ought to exclude such a thing once and for all." Thus the "Church 
Newspaper" is right, and the seminary of the General Council deserved the rebuke 
it gave. But one should not be at all surprised at the incident. Chicago Lutheran 
Seminary has never denied its recognition to the Reformed. The late President 
Weidner, before Y. M. C. A.'s as well as at the Moody Institute, and jointly with D. 
Harper of the University of Chicago taught theological courses in summer schools. 
And D. Gerberding, in a preface to Trabert's English Lutheranism in the Northwest, 
writes: "No part of the Church, at least of all [!] of the Lutheran Church, dare claim 
that it knows and understands all truth. A Church or a section of the Church that boasts 
and vaunts as if she had assimilated and embodied all the treasures of divine wisdom 
and knowledge only shows her Phariseeism and ignorance." From this point of view 
the conferring of the doctorate on a Congregationalist is explained. G. 

In the Episcopal Church, as is well known, two parties have existed for 
years: a Romanizing one, the High Church party, and a rationalizing one, the Low 
Church party. At one time the Broad Church Party still existed, which actually 
represented theological liberalism; at that time the Low Church was more of an 
evangelical tendency that still wanted to save remnants of Christianity from the 
general apostasy. But the Low Church has slowly passed over into the Broad Church 
camp, and the latter designation has since all but disappeared. How then do the 
Episcopalians justify this state of internal dissension? One recognizes in it a great 
virtue, indeed, apart from the historic Episcopate, the main virtue of the Episcopal 
Church. The ecumenical, "catholic" character of the Anglicans shows itself there; 
"ours is a comprehensive Church", someone recently wrote in the Churchman, the 
Low Church organ, and continued: "There is wide room for diversity of opinion, and 
even for difference of conviction, upon many matters which are of considerable 
importance. Unfortunately, in such a comprehensive Church there will always be 
groups of extremists, the eyes of some of whom face toward Rome with a desire to 
approximate toward everything Roman in worship and discipline short of an absolute 
recognition of papal supremacy; while the eyes of others will look toward our 
surrounding Protestantism with such eager yearnings after fellowship that they seem 
to make light of the apostolic succession of our ministry and the Church's sacramental 
system. The safety and continuance of our Church depend upon our not being swept 
away into either one of these two extremes." We don't quite understand that last 
sentence. In fact, the High Church party has already reached the point of having 
"everything Roman in worship," the Mass, prayers for the dead, image worship, holy 
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lamps, plus monasteries and celibacy; and the Low Church party, after all, openly 
expresses its doubts about the historic episcopate. So one has already gone to both 
extremes. But one tolerates this diversity of religion (it has long since become more 
than diversity of direction), much as the Masonic Lodge allows everyone who 
belongs to it to call upon his God. Recently a supporter of the Protestant party wrote 
in the Churchman that one must not make many more concessions to the supporters 
of the Catholic party, or open feud would ensue. Soon after came another missive 
recommending that writer to read the thirteenth chapter of First Corinthians! That 
among’ the adherents of the low church party all denominational hold has indeed 
dwindled is proved by another missive in this year's number of the Churchman which 
is trying in all seriousness to stir up opposition to the retention of the Thirty-Nine 
Articles in the Prayer Book. The writer testifies that he welcomed with joy the news 
that the Lambeth Conference had considered the idea that the Anglican Church 
might have enough symbols in the Apostolic and Nicene Confessions. What the 
Augsburg Confession, the Westminster Confession, and the Thirty-Nine Articles 
contained in the way of further elaboration was immaterial. (So the doctrine of 
justification by faith is unessential!) Let the Anglican Confession (the Thirty-Nine 
Articles) be dropped, for they are only "sectarian and divisive". Comment is 
superfluous there. - The High Church party, which wants the name "Protestant" 
dropped from the name of its church, Protestant Episcopal, likewise lets everyone 
teach what he wants, and that here in the interest of the episcopate. He who 
acknowledges the apostolic succession is her brother in faith; he may otherwise 
teach what he pleases. Probably in no church communion is there so much genuine 
Unitarian material in the clergy as among the Episcopalians. But the church will 
digest anything if it will only recognize the doctrine of episcopal authority. In 
September, 1916, even the archimandrite of the Serbian Church, a part of the 
Russian Greek, was allowed to officiate in the Episcopal Church at Bar Harbor, 
Maine. You put up with all the hollow formulaic stuff and semi-basiatic superstitions 
of the Russian Catholic Church because you find a historic episcopate there. 
G. 
Unbelief in the "Reformed Church of America". The Reformed 
"Kirchenzeitung" of August 15, 1916, writes about this: "In the American church the 
criticism has also found many adherents, especially in the Methodist church. Here 
itis evolution that occupies the thinkers. But also in the Reformed Church, especially 
young theologians, have been carried away by the seductive criticism. How far they 
went in it may be shown by the following examples: One of them, whom and whose 
pulpit | know as well as my right hand, said to his confirmands: "Not everything in 
the Bible is true. On Good Friday he would not hold a service; but when the members 
signified to him that they were accustomed to celebrate the day with a service, he 
resolved then to preach, but in the sermon he said not a word of the crucifixion of 
Christ until he came to the conclusion; then he said: 'It is well that they crucified him, 
or he would have deceived the whole world.’ His brother said, 'he would rather be 
descended from a cow than from the earth." - Almost unbelievable! 
G. 
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Fanaticism of the Albrecht Brothers. In the "Christian Messenger" of 28 
September E. Nolte reports of a "camp meeting" which he held in 1877 near Council 
Bluffs in lowa. This camp meeting had already distinguished itself by "strong 
sermons of repentance and earnest wrestling in prayer, which resounded far into 
the woods.” But then Nolte had "a somewhat peculiar experience." He tells: "In a 
youth meeting | was to speak to the youth, which | did with joy. When | looked over 
the heads of the numerous youth and saw the many artificial flowers on the hats of 
the girls, | made the remark in my speech that it had involuntarily occurred to me 
that my revered assembly belonged to the plant kingdom, whereupon | then advised 
with all seriousness that | wanted to cut off all the flowers together with the feathers 
and hand them over to me; | wanted to destroy the stupid stuff by burying it in the 
earth. Both were done; for to my astonishment the young people brought me their 
flowers and feathers (whole hands full), which were buried in the Ca County earth. 
Flowers, those fair children of Paradise, belong in the garden, in the hallways, in the 
woods, in the sick-room, and often make a beautiful house-decoration; but that 
people should adorn their heads with artificial flowers is, | think, great silliness. Who 
then can adorn himself with this imitation tinsel, and keep a good conscience, 
remembering that Christ our Saviour wore a crown of thorns, and that all his sins 
increased and magnified the pain of his unspeakable suffering? Who would want to 
adorn himself with 'carpet-rags' either? Have they any real value, that they increase 
the real beauty of man? By no means. The buzzing humming-bird is much cleverer 
than our ladies and damsels; for it does not care at all for artificial flowers 
manufactured by human hands; nor do bees buzz after them. It is similar with 
feathers. They are intended for all fowl, but not for the adornment of man. When you 
see a woman with a bird on her head (| once saw one with a prairie chicken on her 
hat), the thought comes to you quite unintentionally: she has a bird in her head." 
The thought comes to us quite unintentionally: he has not yet understood Galatians 
4. G. 

An apt criticism of religious indifferentism was contained some time ago 
in the Presbyterian Herald and Presbyter. \t referred to a statement of the following 
wording in a liberal Presbyterian magazine: "It is not possible to drive out bad air 
with a club; but it cannot remain with good air. By severity error cannot be driven out 
of the church; but error is always impossible in the presence of truth. Moreover, a 
severe procedure will sooner or later work back upon those personally who use it. 
The Christian faith is so predominantly a matter of the mind that a spirit of intolerance 
in the defense of it is already a defeat rather than a defense." You can see where 
this is going. It is evidently feared that here and there a Presbyterian, who by his 
heresies undermines the foundation of the Presbyterian: confession, may lose office 
and bread. Hinc illae lacrimae. Yea, be not too stern against error! The fallacy by 
which they attempt to support this assertion is finely covered by the Herald and 
Presbyter 
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by writing: "The above is all wrong. Bad air can remain with good air and poison it. 
Error is not impossible in the presence of truth.' If a man who vows to teach truth in 
a pulpit or chair teaches error, it is not without adverse consequences because men 
in other pulpits or chairs teach truth. Nor can it be called a hounding of false teachers 
and ‘a spirit of intolerance’ when such a man is told to desist from such things. The 
truly deplorable thing is that when a church finds itself compelled to forbid any one 
to teach error in its name, there are those who stand ready to cry out, 'Heresy 
hunting!’ and 'Spirit of Intolerance!’ There are men who like to appear particularly 
wise and try to convince others that they are wiser than the Holy Spirit. These insist 
that even in cases of the worst and often repeated attacks on fundamental truths 
there should be no application of ecclesiastical discipline. Speaking of certain false 
teachers, the Holy Spirit says, as follows: "Now we command you, brethren, in the 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye withdraw yourselves from every brother that 
walketh disorderly, and not after the statutes which he hath received of us," and: 
‘From such abstain!' Of such as deny the truth concerning the person of Christ, the 
inspired apostle John says: 'He that transgresseth, and abideth not in the doctrine 
of Christ, hath no God.' He that abideth in the doctrine of Christ hath both the Father 
and the Son. If any man come to you, and bring not this doctrine, receive him not 
into your house, neither salute him: for he that saluteth him maketh himself partaker 
of his evil works.’ To the apostles Paul and John, speaking under the influence of 
the Holy Spirit, the denial of Christian doctrines was equivalent to an evil not to be 
tolerated, and according to their exhortations obstinate false teachers were to be cut 
off from the fellowship of Christians and the church." If such testimony would ring 
out more often and more loudly, it would stand better in the Reformed communities. 
Among the Baptists this, testimony has almost entirely fallen silent. 

G. 

D. Francis Brown of Union Seminary in New York died on October 15. Brown 
was an alumnus of the institution, which he had served since 1879. He was a 
theologian of the liberal tendency, and under his leadership Union Seminary has 
declined greatly, denominationally. His age brought him to a little over sixty-six 
years. G. 

An American judgment on American preaching. A_ distinguished 
Presbyterian, who has traveled much, recently pronounced the following judgment 
on the state of preaching in the various churches:-"In and near Chicago | have heard 
outspoken unbelief preached. New York follows first. Presbyterian and 
Congregationalist ministers have the lead. Some liberalism | found among 
Methodists, but none of it among Episcopalians, Disciples, or Lutherans. Of the 
latter, however, | have heard but one." Of particulars he gives the following, "In the 
church at New York, once so high, we heard one morning a preacher who is also 
president of a theological seminary. He told us from the pulpit that human experience 
was both object and judging star in religion, and that the Bible was 
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| had always believed that Jesus Christ was the content of our religion, and that the 
Bible was God's Word. | had always believed, however, that, as | learned in the 
Presbyterian Church, Jesus Christ was the content of our religion, and that the Bible 
was the Word of God. Herr Direktor had much to say about overseas trade, for the 
German submarine had just reached Baltimore, and he prophesied that in a period 
of 25 years the church and other institutions in America would undergo a 
corresponding, complete change. In the afternoon we heard a Southern Methodist 
preacher in the hall of the Young Men's Christian Association (we omit that name 
also). He remarked that the Bible was just as and no more inspired than the song 
‘Nearer, my God, to Thee.' The Bible was by no means infallible. On the other hand, 
he placed human judgment in the highest place. The Young Men's Association, | 
heard, later rejected the preacher's views. The young assistant preacher's superior, 
Rev. D. K., of the Presbyterian Church, alone, then preached a special sermon, in 
which he vindicated the position of his young Methodist assistant on all points. So 
general were such sermons, and so uniformly repeated, that | inquired of pastors, 
as to the cause; and there | found that it was a comprehensive program, which was 
being carried out in as many of the capitals as possible during this summer. The 
doctrine is altogether freethinking, and entirely different from the former mode of 
preaching. Nearly all the preachers think that the war and its aftermath will influence 
the way of thinking, so that the time has come for a religion of reason. There is also 
a tendency to Socialism, and it is reasonable to conclude that some of the preachers 
are Socialists. | should like to know if others, who think of America first in this war, 
perceive this tendency in our churches." - The writer is not alone. The more 
sensation and prohibition, the less religion. (The Messenger of Peace.) 


ll. Abroad. 

The world war, now in its third year, has been called, and not without 
reason, the most terrible war in the history of mankind. One thinks of the millions of 
armies that are confronting each other, of the number of peoples struggling for their 
existence, of the massiveness and murderous effect of the artillery fire, of the 
sacrifices that all the nations involved have to make in terms of property and blood. 
And yet, in more ways than one, this war is not the most horrific of wars. Above all, 
it is not a religious war. As profound as the confrontation of brothers in faith in the 
opposing armies is - one thinks of the Lutheran French who went into the field with 
"Ein' feste Burg ist unser Gott" - the very absence of confessional relations deprives 
the war of that element which, for example, made the Thirty Years' War so terrible. 
And yet religious undercurrents are not absent from the present world war. In the 
"Wartburg" someone drew attention to this already in the first year of the war. We 
reproduce below the main ideas from the letter sent to us. First England. In the 
perseverance and "brutal energy" of English politics - not of the English way of 
fighting - the writer recognizes an "influence of Puritanism. 
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"England's self-confidence is built upon that Old Testament promise to the chosen 
people to possess the earth one day. Only under this light can the character and 
depth of the national feeling of the English be properly seen. It rests always on the 
sure notion that 'the British Empire is providentially destined to be the greatest 
instrument for good that the world has ever seen’ (Viceroy Curzon 1894). According 
to this, the spread of the rule of England is the same as that of culture itself, not to 
say as that of the Kingdom of God." (Bismarck famously judged: the individual 
Englishman was decent, respectable and reliable, the accusation of lying was the 
heaviest that could be made against him; English politics, on the other hand, was 
the opposite of everything; its most prominent characteristic was hypocrisy, it used 
all the means that the individual Englishman detested, an excess of hypocrisy and 
perfidy was often peculiar to it (Poschinger, Tischgesprache, mid 1897). Exactly the 
same was Kant's judgment). "In English politics the personally often very 
respectable qualities of the individual Englishman are not able to prevail, because 
the English world empire appears as the kingdom of God, in whose service the end 
justifies the means. . . . When we consider all this, the repulsive features of a 
disgraceful policy of robbery, which still wraps itself in the cloak of purest virtue, 
become more humanly comprehensible to us." A_ similar theocratic self- 
consciousness is also found in Russia. To the Old Russian his country is "svatja 
Rossija," "the holy Russia"; with him, too, there is a belief in Russia's world mission 
for her own. Glory of God. If the Holy Synod announced the present war as a "holy" 
war, as a religious war, this becomes more understandable from what has been 
said. "This is indeed a religious war of the -one, holy and apostolic Church’ Against 
the 'apostates to the soul-corrupting and harmful Catholic Papacy' and the other 
Western heresies. Russia is the heir of ancient Byzantium, whose double-headed 
eagle it bears in its coat of arms, the stronghold of orthodoxy. For in the depths of 
the Russian popular soul the Middle Ages and their crusading sentiment live on even 
now." Strange enough, of course, that this State entered into the closest alliance 
with the atheistic Republic of France, because here - and only here - was to be found 
the nervus rerum, the influx of gold, of which Russia was in urgent need for its 
shaping. In the case of France one might at first suppose a lack of any mystical 
national feeling. But it is precisely immortal France, "L'immortelle France," which for 
many Frenchmen “has taken the place of the old God, and is worshipped with as 
devout fervor as the eternal God." It may be that among Roman Catholic Frenchmen 
the thought also lingers that France has been "the oldest daughter of the Church," 
the "most Christian nation of all." Japan, as the fourth hostile great power, also 
possesses a religiously tinged national consciousness, "strengthened by the power 
of a mysterious prophecy of the Sun Goddess herself, the celestial progenitor of the 
people in the primordial beginning of time, as it is close to this land of the rising sun 
with the flag of the rising sun. Als the natural collector and leader of Asiatic cultural 
work (‘Asia is one’) this youngest great power feels itself equally called to a unique 
world-historical task." But how much the author of the article from which we take 
these remarks is himself in the 
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The fact that the German people live in the spirit of a divine mission is evident from 
the final paragraph, which reads as follows: "In the excitement of battle we are often 
inclined to explain the behavior of our enemies out of pure malice. The facts stated 
may perhaps make us more understandable the motives which also underlie their 
actions. We Germans, of all people, are well justified in attributing to our nationality 
a significance in the divine plan of the world which can only be fully understood by 
the religious spirit. Only such a religious comprehension of our national 
consciousness justifies the tremendous sacrifices of good and blood which are now 
being imposed upon millions. Nowhere else has religion been so inwardly grasped 
as among the people of the Reformation, nowhere have such imperishable creations 
in all fields of art and science come into being as among the German people, the 
heart of humanity. If the German people were to be defeated in the present world 
war, the soul of the world would be crushed. This is the basis of our firm hope of 
eventual victory; the final victory must be ours, because we trust that no nation will 
make such pure use of its triumph as ours, which will establish a new world of true 
order on the basis of its new great successes. Our cause is God's cause, we humbly 
confess, our victory the victory of true humanity, which will benefit even our enemies. 
For if someday now shall be fulfilled: "And once again the world shall be healed by 
the German way." - In what do these delusions differ from those of the English, the 
Russians, the Japanese, even the Turks? That the peoples involved in this colossal 
struggle for the domination of world trade really consider themselves, each to the 
exclusion of the others, the guardians of the highest ideals of humanity and believe 
they are fulfilling a divine mission, is the real tragedy of the great war. G. 

There is understandably no lack of proposals for controlling the decline in 
the birth rate, especially now in Germany. One recognizes the immense danger 
which a standstill in the multiplication of the population would mean. And a standstill 
had already come into the circle of calculation with the frightening decline in births 
of recent years, even without the increase in mortality rates during the war period. 
As late as 1910 the number of children born to German mothers was a comparatively 
large one, as may be seen from the following interesting compilation from the 
"Statistical Yearbook for the Prussian State." In Prussia in 1910 there were 
7,223,841 mothers among the 7,800,000 women who were married or had been 
married. Of those 7-1/4 million mothers had one child born 686,141, two children 
1,111,724, three children 963,520, four children 804,460, five children 634,731, six 
children 521,278, seven children 395,333, eight children 316,914, nine children 
227,244, ten children 173,595, eleven children 103,059, twelve children 82,921, 
thirteen children 42,629, fourteen children 27,064, fifteen children 14,624, sixteen 
and more children 17,337 and over twenty children 789 German women. So these 
7-1/4 million German mothers in Prussia had together given life to 28,312,898 
children, that is, on the average there were four children to one German mother in 
1910. But the figures for the following five years present a far less favourable picture. 
In one small rural community the number of annual births had fallen within five years 
from 150 to 81 (1915). 
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declined; and this case is typical. One now eagerly seeks means to control the 
devouring evil. Among these is, for example, the prohibition of anti-conception 
propaganda. Last year the following decree appeared in the district gazette of Lower 
Franconia: "With reference to Art. 4, No. 2 of the State of War Law, the following is 
forbidden: ... 2. the public - even if masked - promotion and sale of abortifacients, in 
particular of stem-shaped pessaries and mother syringes with a long attachment, 
except by pharmacies and on a doctor's prescription; 3. the use of such means by 
persons without state recognition; 4. the public announcement of the use of 
abortifacients, even if masked, except by pharmacies and on a doctor's prescription; 
5. the use of abortifacients by persons without state recognition. (4) The public 
announcement, promotion, or display of anticonceptive agents. 5. the distribution of 
such remedies by peddling agents." Further, one seeks to counter infant mortality 
through expanded infant welfare work. All sorts of good are hoped for from the 
introduction of the bachelor tax. It is hoped that the large families will be relieved of 
a portion of their state taxes. Prof. Paul Feucht proposes to give the fathers of such 
families a "plural suffrage," that is, the right to cast a vote counted double or triple, 
etc., in elections. But even this plan appears to a contributor to the "Wartburg" as a 
means that does not achieve the end. The root of the evil is rather "the wrong attitude 
towards the child in general, as it has been taken up by ever wider circles in Germany 
for about an age - the fear of the child". What is said about this sounds in part 
strangely familiar and is worth reproducing. We read: "Families with many children 
are regarded with a certain pity in better circles, as far as they still occur there at all. 
And in simpler circumstances they are laughed at. The wife of a factory worker who 
was expecting her sixth child recently came to me and complained in despair that 
she was hardly allowed to be seen any more; she was being ridiculed by everyone. 
In the factory, even among the factory girls, it was taken for granted that one was 
not allowed to have more than two children, and often it was said quite openly: 
should a third be in prospect, a sensible woman would know what she had to do. 
Perhaps the worst sign of the times is the cynical frankness with which this matter is 
spoken of in all circles, even in the most refined circles, by young and old, even by 
young girls. They no longer even feel the shamelessness that lies in such sayings 
as: 'Two or three children are enough! | don't want any more! It is like a spiritual 
disease that has come over our people, destroying all healthy feeling and sensible 
thinking in millions of hearts and minds. Rich and poor, noble and lowly - everything 
is literally dominated by the ‘fear of the child'. The letter which Traub recently 
published in his 'Christliche Freiheit' (No. 1) is downright shocking. A sick friend 
writes from the sanatorium; his table neighbour is a wounded soldier, capable in his 
civil profession, distinguished in the war, nominated for the Iron Cross of the First 
Degree; but although married for six years, he is without children. In reply to my 
allusion, he declared flatly: No, he wouldn't bother with that at all; he'd leave that to 
other people; his three brothers thought the same way, and had no children either. 
What would be the point, then one could work oneself to death because of them and 
would not have a comfortable old age. | replied, 
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that would be egoism; he would have no claim to a carefree life until he had fulfilled 
his duty to the fatherland in this respect as well, and that would apply now more 
than ever, when our propagation of the people is a question for the future. He: That 
was his private affair. What fatherland! That wouldn't help him to raise six children; 
he couldn't do it alone, he wouldn't even start that way. The last thing he did was to 
bring up his wife: he loved her much too much to put her through all the 
inconveniences, and so on. Who would deny that countless people today think 
exactly like these four brothers? The demands that individuals make on life have 
become greater, and the inclination to comfort and to the pleasures of life has grown 
widely. Naturally, the individual members of the family have a harder time where 
there are many children. The parents have to make it hard for themselves to get 
them all through. They have to deny themselves many things that others enjoy 
unconcernedly. But it was no different in the old days. Only, in those days, the 
unpleasant was not overlooked by the pleasant, as it almost systematically happens 
today. Children, no matter how heavy their burdens, were always considered a "gift 
of the Lord," and the conviction of the ancient Israelites still resonates with us: "Like 
arrows in the hand of a strong man, so come young boys. Happy is he who has his 
quiver full of them! They shall not be put to shame when they deal with their enemies 
in the gate." Therefore we will only say it openly: It is not the times that have become 
worse, but the people. They no longer want to impose privations on themselves for 
the sake of their children; they want to enjoy their lives to the fullest, and in the 
process the children are in their way. Selfishness and pleasure-seeking are worse 
murderers of children than Herod of old was. And as long as this attitude prevails 
among our people, as long as every new child is felt to be a new burden, and in the 
home, even before the ears of the children, it is spoken of as something quite 
natural, so long no improvement can be expected, so long will all the proposed small 
remedies fail." Instead, the "Wartburg" calls for bringing about "a thorough change 
of sentiment toward the child." People's consciences must be sharpened for the 
duty, the "patriotic duty, to have more children than has hitherto been customary." 
Especially the higher circles must be "emphatically influenced". "It must be 
considered a disgrace for a healthy married couple who could have more children 
to have only one or two, and’ all the usual excuses and objections, even with 
reference to medical authorities, must be branded for what they are, namely, 
excuses of the crassest selfishness, which seeks to evade the most sacred duty to 
the nation and fatherland on trifling pretexts. ... The 'religion of the blessing of the 
child' must be tirelessly and repeatedly proclaimed until the poisonous haze which 
at present hangs over German family life begins to recede. The view of child- 
blessing as a heavy burden, which at present exists almost universally, must be 
taken under a real barrage, so that at last no one will dare to advocate it, even in 
familiar circles." Here, unfortunately, the writer's suggestions fall into the superficial. 
Instead of now pursuing still further the sentiment on which he has correctly placed 
his diagnosis, and exposing the ungodliness which is attached to the use of 
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In the same way, he is not afraid of the fact that the fear of the child, as it now 
dominates wide circles, will be exorcised and replaced by the fear of the child, which 
he admits at the end: "In the end, the final success will depend on whether the fear 
of the child, as it now dominates wide circles, can be exorcised and replaced by the 
fear of the child. At the end he admits: "In the end, the final success will depend on 
whether we succeed in exorcising the fear of children, which now dominates wide 
circles, and in replacing it with the joy of children. The writer's theologically liberal 
position explains his drawing from wells full of holes. No power on earth, not even 
the most ardent love of the fatherland, will bring Germany back to a healthy 
population movement unless it turns back to Christianity. The writer of the article, 
after all, says plainly enough, "It is not the times but the people that have grown 
worse." There is only one remedy for that - the Gospel. G. 

Superstition in war. Under this heading the "Korresp.-BI. f. d. ev.-luth. Geist!, 
in Bayern" of Aug. 24, 1915, brought two articles dealing with a "protection and 
house letter for soldiers". Already in the war of 1870 the letter played a role, and 
some attributed their happy return home to it. In the most recent days of mobilization, 
writes one author, Pastor Peter, the letter made the rounds in the village in a flying 
hurry and was eagerly copied and given as "protection" to the enlistees. The other 
author, Pastor Hacker, was even brought to the rectory to copy the letter for the 
husband of the bearer and her three brothers. The letter of protection reads: "House 
and protection letter. In the name of God the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 
As Christ stood still in the Garden of Olives, let all guns stand still. Whosoever shall 
have this written upon him shall not be harmed. The enemy's guns and weapons 
will not strike him. God will confirm to him that he may not be afraid of thieves, 
murderers and the like. All guns, if they are unleashed on me, visible or invisible, 
must stand still by the command of the Holy Spirit. Amen. God be with me upon all 
these signs. He that hath this blessing upon him shall not be taken, neither hurt by 
the weapons of the enemy. Amen. As true as it is that Christ died, rose again, and 
ascended into heaven, as true as he walked on earth, | cannot be shot, nor stabbed, 
nor wounded in the body. Amen. My flesh, bones or entrails, all shall remain 
unharmed to me. | adjure all guns and weapons in this world by the living God 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost. Amen. | pray in the name of Jesus Christ blood that no 
bullet shall strike me, be it of gold, silver or lead. God in heaven make me safe and 
free from all things. In the name of God the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit. This 
letter was sent by an angel from heaven and found in Holstein in the year 1724, 
November 11. It was written in golden letters, it hovered over the baptism, and 
whoever wished to take hold of it, from him it receded, until someone in 1791 
approached the thought of copying it. To this the letter inclined. It further said, "He 
that worketh on Sunday is damned. He shall not work on that day. 
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Work, but go diligently to church, pray devoutly, and of your wealth you shall give 
to the poor. You shall not be like unreasonable animals. Six days | give you to labor, 
the seventh day ye shall hear the word of God; swear not maliciously by my name; 
covet not gold or silver; neither cry for man's air (?); for as swiftly as | have made 
you, so soon can | break you. Be not sharp with your tongues, honour your father 
and mother, and speak no false witness against your neighbour. To him who does 
these things | give health and peace. He that believeth not this epistle, or doeth not 
according to it, is damned, and shall have neither happiness, nor blessing, nor help 
from the Lord. He who has this letter and does not reveal it is cursed before the 
Christian church and cast out from my omnipotence. Let this letter be copied by one 
to another, and if ye have sinned as much as the sand of the sea, and the leaves 
of the trees, and the stars of heaven, they shall be forgiven you. Believe assuredly 
that | honour this letter, and whosoever shall not do so shall die an evil death. 
Convert, or ye shall be punished most grievously. | will ask on the last day if ye 
cannot give a word of your sins. Whoever carries this letter with him or acts on it 
shall be protected from fire and water. Keep my commandments which | have sent 
unto you by my angel. In the name of God the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit. 
Amen." - Pathetic, convoluted stuff, peppered with believing phrases, but appearing 
to some as something pious and its entrainment an act of trust in God. This 
sentiment is also exploited commercially. "Kugelsegen" can be bought in Munich 
for 60 pfennigs a piece from a "healer." They are also said to be effective if the wife 
of the man in the field chews them. Other hucksters take the liberty of exploiting the 
credulity and fear of weak-minded people by offering amulets at 20 and 30 marks 
by letter, "to be worn in hard times for personal protection according to scientific 
astrological calculations," etc. However, here and there the authorities have 
intervened to put an end to the mischief. G. 

Inner disintegration of unbelief. The classic example of this is the Monist 
League with its ten or twelve different "directions". But the same phenomenon 
appears wherever unbelief has a word to say in ecclesiastical matters. In 
Switzerland they are working on a new liturgy. A great many requests and 
recommendations are received by the authority charged with the review, among 
them also those who would like to have all invocations of Christ eradicated from the 
prayers, or demand the dropping of other essential pieces of Christianity. That even 
in the Reformed Church of Switzerland the liturgy has long since ceased to contain 
what is generally valid in the congregations is evident from the information which is 
available concerning the proposed new church book. Which of the twelve forms for 
Holy Communion, the six forms for Confirmation, the ten forms for Baptism 
contained therein, is the congregation to believe in? But such a state of the church 
is the inevitable result of abandoning the principle that unity of faith must be the 
basis of external unity. 
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Jephthah's vows. 


In the 11th and 12th chapters of the book of Judges we are told the story of 
Jephthah. His father's name was Gilead, and his mother was a concubine of the 
same. When the true sons of Gilead were grown up, they drove him out and deprived 
him of his inheritance. He fled to the land of Tob and eked out a living, much as David 
later did when King Saul drove him out. He gathered around him people who would 
be in similar need as himself> and with these he waged a small war against the 
enemies of Israel. Against his brethren, who well deserved it for him, he took no 
vengeance; on the contrary, he became their saviour and deliverer. Israel had sinned 
again and done evil in the sight of the LORD, and the result was that the LORD had 
them oppressed by their enemies. From the west the Philistines oppressed them, 
and from the east the Ammonites. This trouble had already lasted eight years, and it 
became more and more unbearable. Then the children of Israel looked around for a 
leader, and their choice fell on Jephthah, whom they had so greatly wronged. They 
sent an envoy to him and offered him leadership. Jephthah first held their wrong 
against them, and they pleaded guilty. In order that no new wrong might be done to 
him in the future, he agreed that he would be their regent not only during the war, 
but, if the Lord gave him victory, also after the war. Thus Jephthah showed himself 
from the beginning to be a noble, understanding, God-fearing man. 

He also showed this attitude towards his enemies. He did not go to war 
immediately, but tried to come to an amicable agreement with his enemies. He asked 
the Ammonites why they wanted to make war on Israel. The king of Ammon told him 
that the land west of the Jordan had originally belonged to them, and that the children 
of Israel should cede it back to them. Jephthah told him that this was not the case; 
not Ammonites, but the Amorites had been in the land, and from them the children 
of Israel had conquered it without the help of the Ammonites, and therefore the 
LORD had given it to them, and he should now pass judgment, 
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if Israel would fight for its right, for its homeland. And the king of the Ammonites sent 
away this ambassadorship unsatisfied, and the Spirit of the LORD came upon 
Jephthah, so that he determined to take the battle. - Before the battle Jephthah made 
this vow: "O LORD, give the children of Ammon into my hand: whatever comes out 
of my front door to meet me, when | return in peace from the children of Ammon, 
that shall be the LORD's, and | will offer it for a burnt offering. The LORD granted 
Jephthah's request and gave him a glorious victory over his enemies. Thankfully 
Jephthah returned, and the people prepared to give him an honorable reception. 
With timbrel and round dance the maidens march out to meet him, his daughter and 
his only child at their head. When he sees them, his heart wants to break, for he 
thinks of his vows. "And when he saw them, he rent his clothes, and said, Alas, my 
daughter, how bendest thou me, and grievest me! For | have opened my mouth 
against the Lord, and cannot revoke it." 

Now this is the much disputed question: Did Jephthah keep his vow in such a 
way that he slaughtered his daughter and offered her on the altar of burnt offering, 
or in such a way that he consecrated her to the service of the Lord? The more recent 
exegetes in particular hold that Jephthah offered his daughter as a bloody sacrifice. 
They think that the unbiased impression of the text, the time in which Jephthah lived, 
and the position he occupied, do not allow for any other opinion than that he 
slaughtered and burned his daughter. It is a pity that these exegetes only want the 
text to be treated with an unbiased opinion in this narrative, and detest a 
preconceived opinion, while it is usually their way to treat the Scriptures with 
preconceived opinions. 

The reasons which these exegetes give for their opinion that Jephthah 
slaughtered and burned his daughter are as follows: 1. The whole narrative is only 
then unforced and natural, if one remains with the wording: burnt offering. Then it 
would make sense that he tore his clothes, that the daughter lamented her virginity, 
and that the daughters of Israel lamented her yearly for four days. If, on the other 
hand, one deviates from the clear wording and seeks another explanation, then the 
story becomes unnatural and incomprehensible. (2) Jephthah vowed, saying, What 
goeth out at my door shall be the LORD's, and | will offer it unto the LORD. This was 
the customary vow, as the children of Israel offered their burnt offerings unto the 
LORD, and Jephthah also fulfilled his vow. (3) Jephthah was half a Gentile, and 
among the Gentiles human sacrifices were common. 4. the complaint of the 
daughter of Jephthah is only understandable in the 
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In view of her violent death. 005 This is the only explanation why the daughters of 
Israel lamented the daughter of Jephthah for four days every year; they did not 
lament one who was still alive. 006 The Jews had no law requiring singleness. 
Therefore no one had a right to interpret such a hateful and shameful relationship 
to another. Neither saith the vow of Jephthah any thing concerning singleness. 007 
Nowhere is there any testimony that God approved of Jephthah's conduct. 008 The 
majority of the Jewish commentators admit that Jephthah offered this bloody 
sacrifice, and some say that therefore the high priesthood was taken from the house 
of Eleazar, and given to the house of Jethamar, because the high priest of the house 
of Eleazar did not prevent this sacrifice. (9) Abraham had wanted to sacrifice Isaac. 
Therefore Jephthah sacrificed his daughter. 

The exegetes who think that Jephthah sacrificed his daughter are stating a 
correct principle when they insist that this narrative, and all Scripture in general, 
must be considered without preconceived opinion. It is only to be feared that they 
do not do justice to their principle itself by approaching this story with a preconceived 
opinion and letting themselves be guided consciously or unconsciously by their 
preconceived opinion. For their preconceived opinion is evolution. Like everything 
else, the people of Israel had evolved, had progressed little by little from themselves 
to the idea of God, and had gradually abolished the human sacrifices of the Gentiles 
and learned to abhor them. But at the time of Jephthah, according to their assertion, 
the people of Israel were still in this process of development, and therefore it was 
natural that Jephthah felt bound to fulfill his vow, and that the full shared his point of 
view and raised no objection to it. As an unpardonable preconceived opinion these 
exegetes condemn it, if one wants to judge the men of the Old Testament by the 
sayings of the New Testament, and accordingly on the basis of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews (Hebr. 11, 32) with the preconceived opinion that Jephthah was a hero of 
faith, that he therefore knew the divine law well, that he was also guided by it and 
not by the customs and traditions of the Gentiles, and that it was therefore 
impossible that he himself sacrificed his daughter, nor that the people would have 
tolerated this abomination. But we do not share this point of view of the newer 
exegetes. On the contrary, we hold the whole of Holy Scripture to be the Word of 
God, inspired by the Holy Spirit, and therefore infallible. Let us therefore proceed 
confidently with the preconceived opinion which the Epistle to the Hebrews gives us 
of Jephthah, and uninfluenced by the theory of evolution, to the solution of the 
question: Did Jephthah sacrifice his daughter in blood? 

If God has thoroughly inculcated one truth at all in his law for the children of 
Israel, it is just this, that bloody 
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Human sacrifices are an abomination: Deut. 18:21; 20:2; Deut. 5:12, 31, 32; 18:10. 
The idea, therefore, that human sacrifice is an abomination to God did not need to 
be developed; it had been impressed upon them for centuries; it was also firmly 
established, as Israel's history proves. Abraham did not sacrifice his son Isaac, but 
only agreed to do so, and God Himself released him from the sacrifice. When King 
Saul wanted to kill his son Jonathan for eating honey contrary to his oath, the people 
resisted and saved Jonathan (1 Sam. 14:44). When the Moabite king sacrificed his 
son before the eyes of the Israelite army, it was such an abomination to them that 
they refrained from war (2 Kings 3:27). When King Joram heard that a woman had 
slaughtered and eaten her son during the teurung, he tore his clothes and put on 
sackcloth (2 Kings 6:28-30). It is incredible, therefore, that Jephthah would have felt 
obliged to slaughter his daughter contrary to the law of the LORD, or that the people 
would have tolerated it, any more than they later tolerated Saul laying his hand on 
Jonathan. Jephthah otherwise strictly observed the law of the Lord in his message 
to the Ammonites; it would have been strange if he had disregarded it where his 
own flesh and blood were concerned. 

Nor did the wording of his vow compel Jephthah to offer a bloody sacrifice. 
The conjunction vav, however, usually means "and"; but it also has other meanings. 
It can also mean "or." The vow then reads, "Whatever comes out of my front door 
to meet me shall be the LORD's, or | will offer it as a burnt offering to him. The vow 
in this version would have two parts. Jephthah wanted to bring an offering to the 
Lord under all circumstances. But it would depend on whether the object was a 
person or an animal. If it were a person, it was to be consecrated to the Lord, of 
course in a manner pleasing and not displeasing to the Lord; if it were an animal 
suitable for a burnt offering, then in this manner. This version corresponds also to 
the legal regulations concerning the vows, as the Lord has determined 3 Mos. 27. 
This chapter speaks of three different objects that are vowed to the LORD: 1. 
humans, 2. animals that can be sacrificed, 3. animals and objects that cannot be 
sacrificed. If it was a simple vow, since a man had vowed his body to the LORD, he 
could buy himself off with money. If it was an animal that could be sacrificed, it could 
not be redeemed or exchanged. It was to be holy to the Lord (v. 9. 10). If it was an 
animal that could not be sacrificed (horse, ass, etc.), or a house or land, it was to 
be put to the LORD's treasure, or the priest could appraise it and sell it, and the 
proceeds were then put to the LORD's treasure. Persons who were consecrated to 
the LORD, e.g. the 
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Firstborn (Ex. 13, 1. 2), were considered the sacrifices of the Lord. The Lord said of 
them: "For they are mine" (Num. 18, 15). According to this Jephthah could 
consecrate his daughter to the Lord and offer her as a sacrifice without having to kill 
her. It was different with the exile (3 Mos. 27, 28. 29). It could not be redeemed, but 
had to die. What was forbidden to the Lord was not determined by men, but by God 
Himself (1 Sam. 15, 3-9). 

In what way did Jephthah redeem his vow? His daughter's request indicates 
this: "Let me go down from here to the mountains and weep over my virginity. So 
she went and wept over her virginity. If her father had wanted to kill her, there would 
have been no point in her mourning her virginity; surely she would have mourned 
for her life. The sacrifice that Jephthah demanded from his daughter was 
undoubtedly that she should remain a virgin and serve the Lord at the door of the 
tabernacle (Ex 38:8). There such virgins used to be, at least 32 of the spoils from 
the Midianite daughters were appointed to be there (4 Mos. 31, 35. 40). 1 Sam. 2, 
22 we are told that the sons of Eli slept with the women who served at the door of 
the tabernacle. Although Jephthah had no power to interpret such a sacrifice to his 
daughter, she was obligated to do so by making her father's vow her own vow. 

It is still remarked of her that she became guilty of no man. What sense would 
this remark have if her father had killed her? But the remark has a meaning if her 
father did not sacrifice her, but if she took over the service of the tabernacle, not like 
the women at the time of the sons of Eli, nor even like Hannah, who took over this 
service only after the death of her husband, but as one who remained a chaste virgin 
all her life and took it with her vow as conscientiously as the father had done with 
his vow. 

Another question arises, namely: If Jephthah did not intend to kill his 
daughter, why did he tear his clothes? Why does he say that the daughter bows to 
him? Why does the daughter go up to the mountains and weep for her virginity? 
Why did the daughters of Israel lament the daughter of Jephthah? The question 
answers itself when we consider the sacrifice that was made here. Jephthah had 
this one child. If she remained celibate, then his lineage became extinct. To forego 
this was probably the greatest sacrifice for an Israelite. Jephthah and his daughter 
had the most beautiful relationship; it was no small sacrifice that he had to do without 
her in his house. That which caused the father to lament was also true of the 
daughter in a higher degree; for she was. 
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who had to make the sacrifice. That this made a deep impression on her playmates 
and generally on the daughters of the country, that her general had vowed such a 
sacrifice to the Lord, and that his daughter was willing to make it, that she sacrificed 
herself, as it were, for her country, is easily explained and self-evident; and as in our 
day movements arise, Mothers' Day, Fathers' Day, etc., so there also arose a 
movement. The daughters who had gone with her to the mountains celebrated again 
the next year, and they were joined by others, and soon it had become a custom. 

If one therefore examines the vow of Jephthah without a preconceived 
opinion, then one can only come to the judgment of the writer of the letter to the 
Hebrews: Yes, Jephthah and his daughter were heroes of faith. Bloody human 
sacrifice they did not offer, but something infinitely more difficult-their heart and life 
to the Lord. M. J. Von der Au. 


Sermon at the penitential celebration ordered by the congregation at the 


close of the church year, November 22, 1840.*) (Delivered by Otto Hermann 
Walther, pastor of the Ev.-Luth. Dreieinigkeitsgemeinde zu St. Louis, Mo.) 


Holy God, you righteous judge of all the earth, we remember our sin today. 
Do not hide your face from us! For we know our iniquity, and our sin is ever before 
us. We have sinned in heaven and before thee, and are not worthy to be called thy 
children. Our sins pass over our heads; like a heavy burden they have become too 
heavy for us. Where shall we flee to seek a place of refuge? From one end of the 
earth to the other the voice of truth calls to us: Ye have sinned! The heavens and 
the earth and the sea bear witness against us. The believers and the unbelievers, 
Christendom and the world, accuse us of having committed folly. Our conscience 
affirms it, and thy holy law confirms its judgment. O Lord, leave us not in this 


*This sermon, which has not yet been printed, was sent to us by Fr. Liebe in San 
Francisco from his father's library. It is by Fr. Otto Hermann Walther, the elder brother of D. C. 
F. W. Walther, who died in 1841, and the first pastor of the Saxon congregation in St. Louis, 
Mo, we bring here for reprinting not both in homiletical but rather in historical interest, since little 
of Otto Hermann Walther has hitherto been in print (we know of his sermons only that published 
in the "Magazin" 1914, 529 ff.), and the contents of the sermon take into account the conditions 
then prevailing among the emigrants. Otto Hermann Walther, as is well known, was one of 
those whom Stephan had taken entirely for himself and his plans, which was not the case with 
reference to D. Walther. The above heading is also taken from the manuscript available to us 
in O. H. Walther's own handwriting. F.B. 
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For we know no other refuge than in thee. To your mercy, to your eternal grace and 
mercy in Christ we bring all our sins. Blot them out like a cloud, like a mist by the 
light of thy righteousness! Have mercy on us and cast all our sin into the depths of 
the sea! O LORD, let not sin remain upon us, that we might have done foolishly and 
have sinned! Remember them not in the hour of our death, remember them not in 
the day of judgment, remember them not for ever! Let them not accompany us into 
the new church year, but let thy face go with us, let thy face shine upon us; so let us 
glory, saying, Where is such a God as thou art? Who forgiveth sin, and pardoneth 
iniquity to the remnant of his inheritance, who keepeth not his wrath for ever: for he 
is merciful, and with him is much pardon to be feared. Amen. 


Dear congregation! Brothers and sisters in Christ, fellow-guilty and fellow- 
redeemed! 


The life of believers on earth is to be a life of constant repentance; therefore 
Christians have daily days of repentance and daily to ask: "Forgive us our 
trespasses!" But the people of God have at all times also kept special days of 
repentance, where they humbly confessed to God special, general, and public sins 
in the congregation as a great total guilt of the individual and of the whole, as Neh. 
9:34: "Our kings, princes, and priests, prophets, fathers, and all thy people, have not 
done according to thy law, nor hearkened unto thy commandments and thy 
testimonies." Although God says in his word, "Every man shall die for his sin," yet 
there is an imputation of foreign guilt by the fellowship in which one stands with 
sinners, whether only by silence to sin, or by participation in it, or by want of zeal 
against it. Thus parents may have to bear the sins of their children through bad child- 
rearing, pastors the sins of their congregation through faithless conduct in office, 
authorities the sins of their subjects through negligence in the administration of the 
laws. Thus a single member in a congregation may be guilty of the sins of the whole 
congregation, so a whole congregation may be guilty of the sins of the individual. 
Thus God saith by the prophet Ezekiel (21:3) to the Jewish people, "Behold, | will 
unto thee, | will unsheathe my sword; | will cut off in thee both the just and the unjust." 
How then is God unjust, that he will inflict the same punishment on the wicked and 
on the pious? Let that be far off! Therefore it is because the righteous, through lack 
of zeal against the wicked, or in some other way, has made himself a partaker of the 
sins of others. So there was a curse upon all Israel, that they could not prevail against 
their enemies, because of the one sin which Achan had committed. Because of the 
sin of some of the wicked, who defiled a woman, there came a curse on them. 
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God's punishment on the whole tribe of Benjamin, which God destroyed except 600. 
Because of David's sin in numbering the people and making the people number 
themselves, the whole nation fell under God's judgment, so that the angel of the 
Lord struck down 70,000. Peter preached to all the Jewish people, "You have killed 
the Prince of life." The whole church at Corinth had to repent because of this one 
bloodsucker. The apostle Paul writes to the whole church of the Galatians because 
of the false doctrines spread among them by false apostles: "Ye have lost Christ, 
Christ is crucified among you" - he makes no exception and lays the blame on all. 
From this point of view, my beloved, we too must regard our sins through our 
emigration under the seducer Stephen as a common guilt. As for the personal sins 
of each one individually, there are various gradations. The guilt of the seducers is 
greater than that of the seduced, the guilt of the shepherds greater than that of the 
flock. Individual souls among us have been preserved from personal sins by God 
and have not allowed the poison of the false teachings that prevail among us to 
penetrate their hearts and lives. They remained in the state of grace and kept Christ 
dwelling in their hearts through faith. Nevertheless, the total guilt of the whole church 
is ours. It is mine as well as yours, and no one can be exempt who has kept himself 
to our fellowship. There we must all confess: We have all gone astray! Where shall 
we find one pure, since none is pure? We must all humble ourselves as one man 
before God, and ask out of one mouth, "Lord, enter not into judgment with us!" Let 
us do this now, by falling down on our knees, before we proceed further in our 
penitential meditation, and singing together, "Christe, thou Lamb of God," etc. 
Text: Hos. 14. 


These are faithful admonitions of repentance to all the people of God who 
had allowed themselves to be seduced into false worship. Through serious threats 
and sweet promises he wants to move them to repentance. You too, beloved 
congregation, have fallen like Israel, and today you will humbly remember before 
God this apostasy of yours, which was recognized by God's grace. And | will show 
you now under God's assistance, mindful of my own great guilt, 


That it would be good for our community to remember again and again the 
serious case that has happened to it 
1. to an ever more profound realization of our guilt, 
2. to an abiding humiliation before God and man, and 
3. to renewed grateful praise to God for his help. 
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1. 


"Turn, O Israel, unto the Lord thy God: for thou art fallen." This word also 
applies to our church, "Thou art fallen," not merely stumbled, not merely slipped, but 
really fallen, like the people of Israel who worshipped idols, more grievously than 
the church of the Galatians. Not a little, but much leaven had leavened the whole 
dough in doctrine and life. We had among us a man who bore all the marks of 
antichrist, and yet was an idol of the church, whose disfavor and ray of banishment 
were feared more than God's wrath, whose word was listened to more than God's 
word. What he ordered had to be valid as if it had been spoken from heaven. We 
almost all signed a deed in which we promised unconditional obedience to a man 
against whom we even wanted to abhor all suspicious thoughts. Was this not 
idolatry? We swore an oath on God's word and the confessional writings of our 
church, and yet ignorantly against both. We thereby, in our delusion, renounced the 
Lutheran Church, with whose name we adorned ourselves, and for whose sake we 
wished to leave our fatherland. "Assur should help us"; we relied on a man, on an 
Egyptian sorcerer against God's command. "Rely not on man! Cursed is he who 
relies on man!" We sold our freedom, which was dearly bought by Christ, and 
became the servants of men. We allowed ourselves to be caught in a bondage yoke, 
to the shame of our Christian name. We denied our baptism, in which we were 
anointed kings and priests, and humbled ourselves into miserable slaves and 
priestly servants. To us was the word, "Ye shall be trusted, if any man make you 
servants, if any man oppress you, if any man take you, if any man resist you, if any 
man smite you in the face." We forsook the right worship which God had ordained 
for us, each in his profession. We did like those blinded ones who left father and 
mother, wife and child, to run away to a monastery. "Blessed is he that feareth the 
Lord, and walketh in his ways!" - we paid no attention to this in our confusion of 
conscience; we left God's ways to serve Him in our own ways with a service of our 
own choosing. If Abraham sacrificed his own son at God's command, it was God's 
service; but if the heathen imitated Abraham without God's command, it was the 
devil's service. When the Salzburgers, as exiles, left their homeland at God's 
command, it was a service to God; but when we did it without God's command, at 
the word of men, it was an abomination to God. 

We tied the church to a man. Speeches were heard which should have filled 
us with horror, like those: "On two eyes stands the church"; and we did not object, 
but joined in. At least many founded the church on a stand in the 
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Church, upon the ministers of the Church, as if the house stood upon the stewards, 
and not upon the one foundation rock, JESUS CHRIST. We boasted of the Lutheran 
church and its confessions, and helped to outline its ground, that the righteous man 
might live by his faith, that Christ might be our one, perfect righteousness; for we 
made emigration a matter of conscience, as if blessedness were bound up in it. O 
thou poor deceived church! Thou wouldest serve God aright, and became an 
adulteress, forgetful of the covenant of her God. O of the great darkness! O of the 
great perversity of the human heart, which always wants the wrong way! - Great is 
the trouble we have caused in two parts of the world. We have not only covered with 
shame the name of Luther and the Lutheran Church, but also the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. We have blasphemed the enemies of the Lord, inflicted mortal wounds 
on many a weak beginner in Christianity, and caused great distress to many of God's 
children. Millions of tears and sighs are on our account. 

Yes, you cannot deny it, you poor deceived church, also deceived by me, you 
fell like Peter. But you have denied the Lord more than three times. Your confession 
was denial. Let us all go out of this lying and murdering pit of Stephanism and weep 
bitterly! You fell for your iniquity. Though thou hast been deceived, yet surely God 
would not have thee tempted above thy ability. "My sheep hear my voice, but a 
stranger's voice they hear not." Here is written our iniquity, the iniquity of the whole 
congregation. Do not deny it! Seek not fig-leaves to cover and palliate your sin, but 
say with Israel, "Forgive us our sin!" The ways of the LORD are right, and the 
righteous walk therein, that is, in his word and in his stewardship; but transgressors 
fall therein. The world will laugh at us and say, "Look, this is what happens when 
you are too pious and care too much about God's word! You must confess it yourself: 
you fall into folly, sin, and shame. No, no! It was not God's word, not the way of faith, 
but our transgression that caused us to fall therein. With God there is no respect of 
persons. As thou, O world, art lost, if thou continuest in the way of unbelief, so shall 
the children of God be lost, if they persevere not in the narrow path of truth. If the 
wicked turn, he shall live; and if the righteous turn from his righteousness, he shall 
die. 

How far we have fallen, God alone knows; we ourselves cannot fathom the 
abysses and serpentine crooks of falsehood and sin into which we have been led. 
We do not want to quarrel about the name that is due to our fellowship in this state, 
but we also want to call sin by its right name: 
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it was apostasy, denial. In any case, we had made ourselves unworthy of the name 
of an Evangelical Lutheran Christian congregation. Our guilt will be recorded in the 
yearbooks of church history; even later generations will regard our confusion as a 
stain on the Lutheran Church. May it only be blotted out in the book of God's guilt 
with the blood of Jesus Christ, and may the following history of our congregation in 
America be a testimony that we have repented and given glory to God! The world will 
never forget us, and our children and our children's children will have to bear our 
shame. But let us forget all our debts, which we have to forgive one to another, if we 
hope otherwise that God will not remember our own guilt for eternity. Nevertheless, 
let us diligently remember this debt of ours as a whole, let us recognize it ever more 
thoroughly, and let us never forget it. Let us not quarrel and fight among ourselves, 
nor grumble against one another, but let us grumble every man against his own sin. 
"Sigh not one against another, brethren: behold, the Judge is at the door!" "Judge 
not therefore before the time, till the LORD come; he also will reveal the counsel of 
the heart." But if we judge ourselves, we shall not be judged; and to this end let us 
be helpful to one another, but also let us each gratefully accept what leads us to it. 
But let us also beware of forcing upon one another a guilt which he is not yet able to 
recognize; let us not rush upon one another, but let us help one another to right 
ourselves with a gentle spirit. Far be it from us to make a certain degree of this 
knowledge a condition of forgiveness; it is not the degree but the sincerity of the 
knowledge that matters. The only condition of forgiveness is penitent faith in Jesus 
Christ, the Lamb of God, who also bore all the sins of our transmigration. 
2. 

Thus the memory of our fall will be a lasting humiliation before God and man. 

How humbly the apostle Paul remembers again and again his old guilt, that in 
ignorance he persecuted the church of God! He therefore declares himself the 
greatest of sinners, unworthy to be called an apostle. So also let us, your teachers, 
be reminded of our grievous sins, which we committed against our old churches, in 
leaving them as hirelings, and of which we were guilty against you, whom we 
seduced as deceived, and, even after the removal of the chief seducer, and, even 
after the removal of the chief seducer, helped to maintain in delusion about our sins 
- this immense guilt of ours should always humble us most deeply before God and 
man and keep us in the fold "wherein humility and simplicity reign and lead us to the 
wisdom that is heavenly." This memory, 
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However painful it may be for us, it will most certainly protect us from all abuses of 
our office, from pride and imperiousness. If we should begin to forget it, remind us of 
it, and you will save us from relapse. 

May the church also always be humble before the Lord as a church that he 
has saved from great blindness and great destruction. If it has pleased God, as he 
has begun to do, without all our merit and worthiness, to help us up more and more, 
both physically and spiritually, and to make us increase in grace with God and with 
men, let us not attribute it to ourselves, but give God the glory. We do not want to 
say to the works of our hands: You are our God, but: Let the orphans find grace in 
your sight! A poor orphan church we want to remain, which has no help, comfort, 
hope and glory but God. | also consider it a special grace that | came to this church 
here as a teacher through a wonderful coincidence of circumstances, without my 
help, and at first also without your help. But | believe that God has done it also for 
this reason, that he has placed me here, as the weakest and most miserable, so that 
we may regard everything that God has done for the improvement of our condition 
as his work and gift alone, and say: "God has done this! To Him alone be the glory! 

In this way, the memory of our Fall will also keep us in right humility toward 
people. Humility is the foundation of right fellowship. Now if any one of us wants to 
rise above the other, let him remember our common guilt, where we all went astray, 
where no one could stand before the Ritz, where it could scarcely be said of us, as 
of the congregation of Sardes, "There are few names that have not defiled their 
garments." When we remember this, we ought not to be proud against one another, 
| should think. But on this foundation of humility grows love, esteem, reverence, that 
one may esteem another better than himself, and each esteem himself nothing, that 
one may precede another in reverence, that the young may be subject to the elders, 
and that we may all be subject to one another, holding fast to humility. Why has the 
true brotherly love and fellowship, which is now beginning again among us, grown 
cold in so many, or become a mere bourgeois friendship? Among other things, this 
was probably also a cause: love is based on esteem; what | despise, | cannot love. 
Now, through the general case, we have fallen into a certain contempt and disdain 
for one another, so that even those in whom God evidently retained his work of 
grace, or revealed it anew, were not rightly esteemed. This is especially the case 
with those whom God raised up as the first witnesses against our erring ways. Each 
one saw the shame of the other 
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uncovered. If humility did not enter into the equation here, which, through the 
fellowship of the brother, regards sin as its sin, love must die and so the bond of all 
living Christian fellowship must be torn asunder. 

Therefore | beseech you again, my dear brethren, hold fast to humility by 
remembrance of our joint guilt! "Bear ye one another's burdens, and so shall ye fulfil 
the law of Christ." So also we will become compassionate, merciful, lenient toward 
those who have thereby personally fallen into grievous sin, and beware of that 
accursed Pharisaism which says, "I thank thee, O God, that | have not fallen so low 
as other people. "Love covereth also the multitude of sins." The multitude of thy sins 
Christ covereth with his merit; now thou shalt do likewise by love toward thy 
neighbor's sin. 1 Cor. 12:24, "The members which seem to us to be the most 
dishonest, to them we put the most honour; and those that are evil to us we adorn 
most; for those that are well to us have no need." 

In this humble form we will also take the right stand against other, non-Lutheran 
congregations and also against the world. We will not confuse our good confession 
and us bad confessors of the same. We will no longer ride on steeds, stride in high 
and proud, look down on others, but walk along fine and low. We will no longer shout, 
"Here is the Lord's temple! Here is the Lord's temple! Here is the Lutheran Church, 
here is true Lutheranism!" but boast of our forefathers with fear and shame - like an 
impoverished family which has lost its family tree, possesses rich, famous 
forefathers, and can show its old family documents, yet would rather conceal its 
ancestry because the distance between the high progenitors and the lowly 
descendants is too great. Remember the word of Christ to the Jews, who also 
boasted of their fathers in the faith, "If ye were Abraham's children, ye would do 
Abraham's works." 


3. 

Nevertheless, we should not stop at the memory of our fall, but also remember 
the glorious help of God. 

The Good Samaritan did not pass us by, because we had fallen among the 
murderers. He had mercy on us as on an abandoned child and said, "I saw you lying 
in your blood and said to you, 'You shall live,’ because you were lying in your blood. 
Yea, unto thee said he, when thou wast thus laid in thy blood, Thou shalt live. 
Therefore praise the LORD, O my soul, and forget not all that he hath done for thee, 
who forgiveth all thy sins, and healeth all thine infirmities. As the prayer of Manasseh 
and all the confessions of sins of pardoned sinners conclude with a praise of God, 
so it is also said in 
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"Forgive us all our sins, and do us good, and we will offer you the farrows of our 
lips." To such a sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving we also have cause. Praise the 
longsuffering of God, who so long forbore our folly and blindness, and pardoned it 
with well-deserved punishment. Praise the patience of God, which motherly 
pursued us and waited for our repentance. Exalt the wisdom of God, which revealed 
the mystery of wickedness among us, and yet so spared our dim eyes that he led 
us through twilight to light, that we might not be blinded. Preach of his faithfulness, 
according to which he did not tire of working on us, and by his word brought us out 
of the most hidden recesses of false excuses and pretexts, where we wanted to 
take refuge with our prejudices and put our awakened consciences to rest. Thank 
him for his chastenings, with which he did not desist, till we would no longer 
whitewash with loose lime, nor mend a new rag upon the old garment, till we thought 
all that was gain to us before to be harm, till we were ashamed of that of which we 
were comforted, till we cried out with the lamentations of Jeremiah (1:6), "My 
grievous sins are awaked by his chastisement, and are come upon my neck with 
heaps, that all my strength faileth me. The LORD hath so brought me to nought, 
that | cannot arise." Therefore sing praises of his abundant grace, which 
nevertheless had mercy on us and allowed itself to be found by all who sought him, 
which was also open to great sinners in the wounds of Christ, which was also still 
open to the greatest sinners among you - your shepherds - and kept them from 
complete blindness and hardening. Tell yourselves about his great goodness, which 
he also revealed to us in the bodily, so that none of us suffered any lack, so that he 
spared us serious illnesses, several deaths in this year, and showered many of us 
with rich blessings. 

Would that this were the language of all our hearts! May we all, without 
exception, confess our sins and seek forgiveness before the throne of grace of 
Jesus Christ, until we can all boast and say: "We have been shown mercy! Yes, 
then we should also praise him by continuing to place a new, full trust in our 
reconciled heavenly Father and by appropriating anew all the promises he has given 
to his believing children. Yes, then the word also applies to you, beloved 
congregation: | will be unto thee, O Israel, as a dew in my word and sacrament; and 
thou shalt blossom as a rose, and thy roots shall shoot forth as Mount Lebanon, 
resplendent with lovely flowers and fruitful trees. Thy branches shall spread forth, 
that thou mayest be as a tree of oil, and that the odor of the living knowledge of 
Christ may go forth from thee. And under thy fellowship of the gospel shall many be 
gathered together, as under the shadow of a vine in blossom; and thy seeds of faith 
shall prosper. 
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And bring forth fruit thirtyfold, and sixtyfold, and an hundredfold. All this wealth of 
glorious promises, which we cannot consider more fully today, will also be for you. 

Oh, is this not too much? we would say. Are not these promises too great for 
an unworthy and apostate to partake of? No, no! God will not merely pardon sin, but 
crown the penitent with grace and mercy. "If thou be converted some day, strengthen 
thy brethren," saith the Lord to Petro. He has received gifts also for the apostate. 
The son of David begotten in adultery with Bathsheba the LORD slew, but after his 
repentance David begat a son with the same Bathsheba, whom the LORD loved. 
Oh that we were wise and understood this! That we were wise, and took heed! For 
the ways of the LORD are right. Let us not fall therein as transgressors, but let us 
walk therein as the righteous. If we do these things, we shall see the glory of God 
here in his kingdom of grace, and there for ever in his kingdom of honour through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
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(Continued.) 

Derivatives of XXX. The participle XXXXX finds use as an active noun 
meaning "pillar, doorpost" (Ges.) 2 Reg. 18, 16. Here the basic meaning of "being 
fixed" is united with the active one of holding or bearing, i.e., "giving a firm hold." 
The adj. verb. XXX in the meaning of "verily, certainly," as confirming and approving 
a word spoken by man or by God, also shows the meaning of firmness: "This is 
certainly true, this stands firm. This | will make my firm hold." Here we may also 
mention XXXX (Prov. 8, 30), which is usually translated "workmaster" (according to 
Assyrian derivation). However, this translation should hardly be correct. Already 
Aquila (among others) gives it as "fosterling, pupil," borrowing from the pass; cal of 
XXX. In the 8th chapter of the Proverbs of Solomon the "personal wisdom" is 
introduced speaking and makes statements about herself and her eternal 
relationship to the Father. When, therefore, e. g., J. Cocceius, in his "Lexicon et 
Commentarius" (1669), puts together XXXX = qui in sinu gestatur (Thren. 4, 5) and 
XXXX = filius in sinu gestatus, we cannot but agree. Then we have here (Prov. 8, 
30) the Old Testament parallel to John 1, 18: 5 “ovoyevifc vidc, 6 av E1¢ TOV KOAmOV 
tob [atpoc, from which the Evangelist has borrowed his mode of expression. By this 
word is the intimate, firm communion 
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between Father and Son, an archetype of our communion with God (XXXXX) 
expressed. When Gesenius XXXXXX (Ps. 12, 2; 

31, 24) simply as "faithful, reliable", the expression is hardly satisfied. Both times it 
stands in parallel with XXXX = XXXX, pardoned, sromm, sanctified. Accordingly 
Luther translates "the saints - the faithful." No doubt XXXXX here has the latter 
meaning; it is the faithful who make the Lord their firm hold. The form of the same, 
leaning on the Pass. Kal may have been chosen by the Holy Spirit to indicate that 
they are actually held by the Lord, that the preservation of faith is the work of the 
Lord, and that man has a firm hold, or is held, only when he makes God his firm 
hold. (Cf. 2 Chron. 20, 20; Isa. 7, 9.) The adverbial expressions XXXX (Gen. 20, 12), 
XXXX, XXXX, "in truth, certainly, forsooth," likewise show the fundamental idea of 
the root word; for what is true and certain, that stands firm and affords a firm hold, 
XXXX, Neh. 10, 1, denotes a "firm covenant," and Neh. 11, 23, a "fixed reward," 
always something firm. Is. 26, 1 we find XXX = truth, faithfulness, spoken by God, 
who holds firm to His word and proves this. 

The nouns XXX (shortened from XXXX) and XXXXX also express the basic 
idea of being fixed and holding fast. In this, XXX is predominant, yet not purely 
passive, designating primarily quality or condition; it stands as "steadfastness (Isa. 
39:8), reliability (especially in connection with other nouns, Jos. 2:12), faithfulness 
(Ps. 30:10), truth." Especially in the connection XXXX XXX (grace and truth), so 
often predicated of God, the activity is strongly prominent in XXX, as in XXX. The 
"truth" of God is not only something that "stands firm in itself," but it also proves 
itself, like all relative attributes of God, to be highly active, in that it also gives mena 
foothold and influences them - through their knowledge - to make this truth their firm 
foothold. (Here compare the so extensive use of "IHSera in John, e.g., 1:17; 14:6; 
18:37: mac 6 av ex tHG dAn& eiag KtA.; 3:21 et al.) Thus also the Word of God. 
as truth (Joh. 17, 17), which the apostle (Rom. 1, 16) represents as a mighty working 
power. However, while XXX represents the term in general, XXXXX is also used 
specifically to designate the activity of man against God indicated in the Hiphil 
XXXXX. The basic meaning of "firmness" emerges as it is used in the sense of 
"certainty (Isa. 33:6), truthfulness, uprightness (Jer. 6:3; 9:2; Isa. 59:4 et al.)." Even 
in this civil usage this word is not always shown to be purely passive; but its active 
meaning is clearly seen in religious usage. In the prophecy Isa. 11, 1-5, where the 
Messiah is described as a 
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"Rice from the stump of Jesse, and as a shoot from the roots thereof," that is, 
described according to His human descent and nature, it is said of Him v. 5: 
"Righteousness shall be the girdle of His loins, and faith the girdle of His hips." As 
vw. 2-4 show, in this whole passage the conduct of the Messiah is described both 
against God the Father and against men. This circumstance entitles us to 
understand XXXXX here in a twofold sense, subjective and objective; it is intended 
to describe, as indeed it does in other Messianic prophecies, the Messiah's faithful 
adherence to his Father, that is, "faith," as well as his faithfulness against the 
members of his kingdom (so also with "righteousness"). He makes God his firm hold, 
and he is himself a firm hold to his kingdom-mates. And as this latter he is also not 
passive, but active, as indeed "righteousness" is active in this relation. This passage 
gives us enlightenment as to the use and understanding of XXXXX when it is uttered 
by God and when it is uttered in relation to God by men: God Himself keeps 
faithfulness and proves it against His own 

(mwt0c¢ 6 & adc; cf. 1 Cor. 1:9; 2 Thess. 3:3; 1 Thess. 5:24 et al.); believers, 
in turn, make God their firm hold. In the God-man Christ we have here for XXXXX 
the best interpretation. 

In the passage Hab. 2,4: "The righteous will live by his faith", from which the 
apostle (Rom. 1, 17) starts to explain the doctrine of justification, the meaning and 
consequence of the XXXXX is clear. In the preceding verses God speaks of the 
prophecy that it "shall not deceive, though it be delayed; that it shall surely come, 
and not fail." But the core of the prophecy is the redemption through the Messiah, 
the salvation in Christ. To this the XXXXX is directed; in this prophecy it adheres to 
the Promised One and to the Promising One. Whereas the presumptuous man, 
whose soul is not righteous and sincere (straight) toward the LORD and his word, is 
doomed to death, the believer will have righteousness and life through his XXXXX. 
The essence of this, according to the context, is the adherence to the Lord and His 
promise, the core of which is the Redeemer; the consequence is, as already Gen. 
15, 6 shows, righteousness and eternal life. Is. 26, 2 belongs to this: "We have a 
strong city: He has set salvation [the Saviour, Luk. 2, 30] for walls and for protection. 
Open the gates, that the righteous people may come in, that keep the faith." Here 
instead of XXXXX XXXXXX is used, evidently in the same sense. Also 
here faith stands in relation to the salvation (Savior) set by God; 1) also here 
righteousness and entrance into the city of God (kingdom of heaven) is promised to 
him who keeps the faith. Furthermore 


1) For he that goeth into a strong city trusteth in the firmness thereof. Messiah and 
messianic salvation and kingdom are inseparable concepts. 
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the "keeping", the constancy, of faith is emphasized here: the act of faith must be a 
lasting one. - Let us have a look at Hos. 2, 21 f.: "And | will betroth thee unto me for 
ever: for | will betroth thee unto me by righteousness and judgment, and by grace 
and mercy. Yea, | will betroth thee unto me by faith, and thou shalt know the LORD." 
As a comparison with 2 Sam. 3, 14 proves, XXX with the following X means, "by 
laying up the required gift to secure a wife as a spouse, by the gift to make the 
betrothal legal." Here the gift itself is introduced with X. The whole context as well 
as the parallels of the New Testament show that here we are speaking of the church 
of the elect to be gathered from Jews and Gentiles. The Lord promises her an 
eternal union with Him. He Himself sets forth the gifts required for this. These gifts 
are: "righteousness" (set forth by the reconciliation in Christ), "judgment, justice" (by 
the gift of the divine Word), "grace" (is both motive and in this connection especially 
gift of grace: "he hath made us acceptable," Eph. 1, 6), "mercy" (as well as "grace": 
he shows mercy, turns it to us, gives it to us; also he gives the spirit of mercy, Luk. 
6, 36), "faith" (he offers faith, works it, so that the bride herself takes hold of the Lord 
as her firm support; note the image of marriage, also Eph. 5, 32), "knowledge" (by 
such knowledge in faith the union is consummated; XX' here is cognoscere cum 
affectu). We have here a full account of the origin and nature of faith, as a more 
careful consideration of this glorious text will easily yield. We also find here, as an 
explanatory parallel to ‘faith,’ the knowledge of the Lord: only he who knows the Lord 
can make Him the firm hold of his heart. The knowledge cum affectu is the essence 
of faith itself, Is. 43, 10. 

From this overview the following facts emerge: 1. all derivatives testify to the 
basic idea of XXX as "to be firm, to hold". This confirms the already stated meaning 
of Hiphil: to make something its firm hold. 2. the believers are called the "saints" who 
are in fellowship with the Lord, God's people and chosen ones. (Ps. 12:2; 1 Pet. 2:9; 
Hos. 2:22; Isa. 43:10.) 3. Truth, veracity, faithfulness, etc., are cognate terms of 
"faith." Being formed from the same root, they show the characteristics of true faith. 
(Joh. 3:21; 18:37; Isa. 26:2; Hos. 2:21: "forever"; Ps. 78; Isa. 11:5.) 4. The archetype 
of true faith is the intimate and inseparable communion of the Son with the Father. 
(Is. 11, 5; Prov. 8, 30; Joh. 1, 18; 10, 14. 15: "to know" and "to be known"). 5. the 
salvation of God (the Saviour, Luk 3, 6), which man makes his firm hold, is the 
Redeemer. (Isa. 11, 5; 43, 10. 11.) 6. The constant believers-. 
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The faithful enter into the kingdom of God. (Is. 26, 2.) 7. The result of faith is 
righteousness and life. (Hab. 2, 4.) 8. God Himself made faith possible through the 
restitution of the missing righteousness (reconciliation, Rom. 3, 23 ff.); He Himself 
also gives or works the faith of His chosen bride and thereby establishes the 
connection, fellowship, between Himself and her. (Hos. 2, 21 f.) 9. The parallel 
words explaining the XXXX directly according to its nature and activity describe it as 
trusting and knowing. (Ps. 78, 22; Isa. 53, 1; Hos. 2, 22; Isa. 43, 10.) 10. Knowledge, 
trust, and will to the God and Saviour revealed in the Word are designations of the 
nature of faith. By this the "making God to keep Him," XXXXX, is more fully explained 
by the Holy Spirit Himself. ("Will": Num. 14, 11; Mark 23, 37.) L. A. Heerboth. 
(To be continued.) 


Miscellany. 


The periodicals of our synod. In addition to many books, our synod has 
been publishing a large number of periodicals for decades: "Lutheraner", "Lehre und 
Wehre", "Magazin fir ev.-luth. Homiletik", Theological Quarterly, The Lutheran 
Witness, 76 
"Ev.-Luth. School Journal," "Lutheran Children’s and Youth Journal," Young 
Lutherans' Magazine, , “For the Little Ones," The Lutheran Guide, "Con- 
cordia Sunday-school Series", Concordia Sunday-school Series, A 
great, broad stream of literature thus flows uninterruptedly from our Publishing 
House and pours over our whole country 
and far beyond its borders. And we can say with a clear conscience that the reading 
offered here is solid, sound, healthy and doctrinal. It is carried by the old original 
Christian faith and permeated by a truly Lutheran spirit. This has also been 
confessed by pastors and laymen who do not belong to our Synod. For example, on 
November 16, 1916, a pastor who does not belong to the Synodical Conference, a 
reader of "Doctrine and Order" wrote: "Have had in my hand for three years the main 
writings of the five great Lutheran church bodies of America. | can't help admitting 
it: The writings of the Missouri Synod appeal to me most. What is so appealing to 
me is the unvarnished tone in which they are couched; indeed, edifying, instructing, 
enlightening on the whole ecclesiastical field! Their continual reference to the 
Scriptures . . .. God bless the editors! We need men today who will fearlessly divide 
and warn." Our pastors, teachers, and congregation members should therefore 
make it their constant concern to spread the word about our journals. Only hearty, 
wholesome food can keep Lutheranism in our Lutheran nation healthy and 
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vigorously. If we look around us in the world, one glance is enough to convince us 
that only a steady, determined swimming against the current can save us from the 
all-swamping floods of indifferentism and unbelief. Nowhere so much as in our 
country does indifferentism mean contamination and softening of the bones for 
Lutheranism. And it is not only our preachers and teachers who are to be warned 
and preserved against this indifferentism, but also our people, who are to be warned 
and preserved just as earnestly and zealously. Our church will remain a stronghold 
of truth and a stronghold of the pure gospel only as long as its leaders also have a 
like-minded army and its faithful, conscientious preachers also have a discerning, 
earnest Christian people behind them. But in order to educate their congregation 
members to become insightful, determined Lutherans, our pastors and 
congregations will hardly find better help than our periodicals, from the Blattchen fir 
die Kleinen up to Witness, "Lutheraner" and the theo 

logical periodicals. Pastors, teachers, and congregation members who are diligent 
in the dissemination of sound Lutheran reading not only promote the work of the 
Synod, but also act in the well-understood interest of their own congregation. 

F.B. 

"By faith alone." As is well known, this translation of Rom. 3, 28 has been 
exploited from the beginning by papist polemicists against Luther, as if he had 
falsified the Scriptures with it, and that intentionally. The Jesuit Grisar also claims 
that through this translation Luther gave the "Bible words a coloring favorable to his 
doctrine and quite unstated. By the arbitrary insertion of the word "alone" Luther had 
turned Rom. 3,28 into a kind of palladium of his new doctrine. The addition of "alone" 
meant "a quite unjustified claiming of the famous Pauline sentence for one's own 
religious party." Finally, however, Grisar also arrives at the verdict: "One must call 
the same [the "addition 'alone"’] at least a subjective falsification [sic!], although in 
view of the above the falsification is not an objective one." Thus, even according to 
Grisar, Luther, viewed accurately and objectively, translated Rom. 3:28 quite 
correctly. But why then does Grisar fight Luther? Apparently because, as a Jesuit, 
he swore such to the Pope. How unmotivated the agitation of the papists over 
Luther's translation of Rom. 3:28 is, is also shown by the following utterances of 
church fathers, quoted in the last synodal report of the Wisconsin District (p. 20) 
from Grasshusius' "Ten Sermons on Justification," which, as is well known, are to 
the papists an authority beside and above the Bible: "Irenaeus, one of the oldest 
teachers of the Church, thus writes: 'In no other way are men helped to salvation 
from the old harm which we received from the serpent, unless they believe in Him 
who was born in the likeness of sinful flesh. 
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The wood of the cross was lifted up from the earth, drawing all things to himself and 
raising the dead. Origen is almost deep in the error that we are justified by works, 
for which reason he often speaks quite repugnant things; but the text of the Apostle 
Paul compels him to confess to the faithful that faith alone justifies, and these are 
his words to Rom. 3: 'And says that justification by faith alone is enough, so that he 
who alone believes is justified, although no work has been done by him anywhere." 
Gregory Nazianzenus: 'Confess JEsum, and believe that he is raised from the dead, 
and thou shalt be saved: for faith alone is righteousness.' Jerome also speaks thus 
to Rom. 4: 'God makes the ungodly man who is converted righteous by faith alone, 
not by good works, of which he has had none.' Ambrose: "This is the decree of God, 
that he who believes in Christ is saved without works, through faith alone, receiving 
forgiveness of sins: 'However highly you praise the virtue of the righteous of old, 
nothing has made them blessed but faith alone in the Mediator who shed his blood 
for the forgiveness of our sins; for thus their voice is: | believe, therefore | also 
speak/" - It is also known that, for example, in the German translation of the Bible 
Gal. 2, 16, which Anton Koburger prepared in folio with woodcuts at Nuremberg in 
1483, is thus translated: "When we know that man is justified with the works of the 
Ee [the law], only through the faith of Jnesu Christ." F. B. 

Endowment Fund for the Evangelical Synod. The National Convention of 
the Evangelical Brotherhood held its second meeting in St. Louis. In one report we 
read, "Enthusiastically the delegates not only pledged themselves to raise $250,000 
in 1917 for the Evangelical Synod Endowment Fund, which is to be raised to the 
amount of $1,000,000, but on top of this over §2500 was subscribed for the 
education of poor students in Eden Seminary. At the next General Synod in 
Pittsburgh in September, 1917, a special service is to be held for the “delegates of 
the fraternity societies to explain the purposes and objectives of the corporation. 
Prof. Baur, of Eden Seminary, delivered a lecture on the subject of 'The Year 1917 
and its Significance to the Members of our Church." He stated that in this year not 
only the four hundredth anniversary of the Reformation, but also the centenary of 
the unification of the Protestant Church under the name of the Prussian National 
Church will be celebrated by proclamation of King Frederick William Ill." The 
contradiction inherent in this double celebration is not felt by Protestants. We 
Missourians can celebrate the four hundredth anniversary of the Reformation with 
the consciousness and with the good conscience that of the truths as Luther brought 
them again to light and advocated them, we are also 
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have not given away a single one. But we must make haste if we do not want to be 
far overtaken in our jubilant collection by many others, in whom one may not expect 
the interest in the Reformation that one rightly and by right looks for in us before 
others. F. B. 

“Association of German-American Clergymen and Congregations of the 
United States of America." According to the constitution sent to us, the position of 
this "association" founded in Chicago is as follows: "We German-American clergy 
have generally always paid little or no attention to politics, unfortunately often to our 
own detriment. But in these great and serious times, we have finally taken up arms 
with our congregations against unjust treatment and accusation, in order to fight for 
right, justice and truth, and to gain the position which justly belongs to us. We, as 
loyal American citizens, know as well as any other tribe our duties, which we are 
bound to perform and glad to perform. But we also know our rights, which are sought 
to be denied us by trampling upon our just desires and feelings, and branding us as 
traitors because we cannot forget and deny the beloved country of our fathers. We 
want that to change. That is why we have united. We don't want to play party politics. 
We have nothing in common with low and mean politicians. We want to fight them. 
We do not want to touch religious and other questions in which we disagree. We 
demand absolute and just neutrality from our government. Our watchword as loyal 
citizens of the United States is: in all circumstances, America first! It is, therefore, 
our duty as loyal patriots to oppose with all our might the pernicious and ignominious 
England-ism and the danger of the denglification of this country. We must help to 
free the United States from the selfish and dominating influence of England, which 
now and after the war seeks to make our country much more politically and socially 
submissive and subservient. Real freedom and de-Britonization of the United States 
must be one of our chief aims. We welcome all German-American clergy and their 
congregations, whether Catholic, Protestant or Israelite, and all German-American 
associations and individuals who agree with our principles and do not advocate anti- 
religious aims. While we are an independent and autonomous association, we do 
not wish to displace or make impossible other German-American associations. 
Rather, we wish to work harmoniously with other German-American associations, 
insofar as our aspirations coincide, in order to support and complement each other, 
especially by bringing together the clergy of our various denominations, 
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our communities and individual German-Americans who would not join any other 
association of German-Americans. We want to promote a feeling of togetherness 
among the population of German origin according to the principle "unity makes 
strong, so that we as German-Americans will not be set back and disregarded in 
political life, as we have been up to now, while other tribes, far inferior to us in 
numbers, exert a great influence. There is a widespread interest in this movement 
among German-Americans throughout the United States. May it be the dawn of a 
new, better day for German Americans for the good of our churches and our beloved 
country, America!" The first 8 paragraphs read, as follows: "1. The purpose of this 
Association is: to establish and strengthen the feeling of togetherness among 
German-Americans, to contribute as loyal citizens to the welfare of this our beloved 
country America, and to counteract all harmful influences from other nations; 2. To 
protect and promote the just desires and interests of the German-American citizens; 
3. To combat nativist encroachments; 4. To promote and foster good relations 
between America and the old German fatherland; 5. To strive for equal rights with 
other tribes of our country, while maintaining equal duties; 6. To promote an alliance 
of our country with any other nation. To oppose an alliance of our country with any 
other European nation; 7. To cultivate the German language in addition to the 
American national language, since the latter forms the world language along with 
our national language; 8. 8. to raise the German national consciousness by a just 
historical illumination of the achievements of the German nationality on the one hand 
and on the other, and to give the German-American element, which constitutes more 
than one-fourth of the total population of our country, the just recognition of its 
importance for the development of the United States, which is withheld from it by 
dominating and ignorant British and nativist elements." The purposes of this 
association, then, are social and political. Pastors and congregations, therefore, as 
such, have no business to concern themselves with these purposes. Political 
purposes are not to be sought in our country on the basis of Christianity and 
churchmanship, but on the basis of American citizenship. The above "Association" is 
therefore, as the name and the article on "Membership" will show in more detail, an 
amalgamation of church and state. F. B. 

Forced Peace League. At the head of this league, which seeks to enforce 
peace in the world through a world forum with a police power behind it, is Tast, who 
is now making speeches in the great cities of our country to propagandize for this 
latest utopia. Taft, who has not hitherto concealed his pro-British sentiments, is 
perhaps thereby indulging in the hope of achieving, by means of the proposed 
coercive peace 
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| am sure that we can do England a service. This would also be the case if England 
were able to chair this world forum and speak the decisive word. But such a world 
forum would then probably lead to world subjugation, but not to world peace. Let it 
also be a forced peace, which the League advocates! But Taft does not seem to 
notice that there is a contradiction in this. A forced peace is latent war that breaks 
out into open war at the first best opportunity. Also, Taft seems to believe quite 
naively that the representatives at the World Forum will all selflessly push back their 
own interests and decide only according to right and justice. For if this does not 
happen, the World Forum of Forced Peace itself sows not peace, but war. But Taft, 
like all Unitarians, is a Pelagian, and as such believes in the intrinsic goodness and 
selflessness of human nature. With this his belief in humanity is, of course, at odds 
his propaganda for a peace to be enforced. Such coercion would be quite 
superfluous if humanity were really what the Unitarians make it out to be. Taft's 
compulsory peace league is, in fact, an involuntary concession to the ancient 
doctrine of the Scriptures of original sin. If men must be compelled to peace, it is 
nothing to their natural immanent goodness of heart. Of course it was in the interest 
of Grey and Briand to come out in favor of Taft's compulsory peace league. The 
reasons for this are obvious. And what Briand expects from the proposed peace 
forum is shown by the following debate: "The efforts of the League for the 
establishment of fundamental principles for respecting the rights and wishes of the 
peoples of the world are on common ground with those of the Allied countries, which 
are at present shedding their blood and surrendering their resources, without 
considering the cost, merely to protect the independence of nations." More 
objectively Bethmann-Hollweg judges, "When, at the close of the war, the world will 
become fully conscious of the terrible work of destruction of life and property, a cry 
will go forth through all mankind for peaceful preparations and understandings 
which, so far as lies within human power, will preclude the recurrence of such a 
monstrous catastrophe. This cry will be so powerful and so justified that it will lead 
to a result. Germany will honestly cooperate in the examination of all efforts to find 
a practical solution to this question, and will take part in making its realization 
possible. All the more so if, as we expect and hope, the war will create political 
conditions which will give full justice to the free development of all nations, small 
and great alike. Then it will be possible to establish the principles of justice and free 
development on land and freedom of the seas. 
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to be realized. The first condition for the establishment of international relations by 
means of arbitration and peaceful compromise for conflicting interests should be that 
in future no coalitions should be formed for purposes of aggression. Germany will be 
ready at any time to join a league for the purpose of restraining disturbers of the 
peace." But how does Hollweg also believe he can prevent future coalitions? By 
resolutions of the compulsory peace forum, for instance? Can intrigue, lies, and 
dissimulation also be eliminated by resolutions? According to Scripture, there will be 
no eternal peace on earth. And the judgment of sound, sober reason on this is thus 
expressed by Frederick the Great: "If one wishes to make an eternal peace, one must 
go to an ideal world, where mine and thine count for nothing, where princes, 
ministers, and subjects are ruled by no passions, and action is taken only according 
to reason." But if we Christians, on the basis of Holy Scripture and the truth of the 
corruption of human nature, reject the pacifists' enthusiasm for peace, it does not 
follow that it is sinful and quite futile to think of ways and means of preventing, 
mitigating, and shortening wars as far as possible. When some physicians talk about 
how science will succeed in eradicating all diseases, we consider this to be 
disgusting, unchristian boasting. But we do not conclude from this that it is 
reprehensible and futile for physicians to endeavor to alleviate somewhat the 
sufferings of mankind. And though we know that the earth, cursed by God, will bear 
thorns as long as it stands, yet we do not blame the husbandman if he is bent on 
rooting out the weeds as far as possible. Similarly do we judge of all sober endeavors 
and sincere arbitrations and all other plans to control as much as possible the wars 
in our own country and among nations. F. B. . 

Christian America, according to Bryan, should teach the European nations 
charity! At the Federal Council in St. Louis, Bryan gave a speech in which he said, 
among other things: "If hitherto the principle has prevailed in the teaching of the 
nations that force goes before right, it has proved a fatal failure just in the last two 
years. The nations which have not been drawn into the war itself are suffering from 
the European confusion in such a way that they have the greatest interest in bringing 
the war to an end. Some nation must make the attempt to give the world the peace 
it longs for. Why should it not be Christian America, the one great nation that is not 
participating in the terrible bloodshed? Our government should at last take the 
initiative; but if it will not, the churches must act in its stead." Bryan keeps his head in 
the sand, and sees and says nothing of the fact that it is Americans of all people who 
are now 
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have been pouring oil on the European flames and keeping the war going for two 
years. Has Bryan never read the parable of the mote and the beam? - So Bryan 
expressed his pacifism at the same meeting: "The world at present has built its policy 
on fear, and nations terrorize one another. They seem to cherish the hope that they 
can force peace. But peace can never be forced upon the world by force, but only by 
Christian love. 

It is now time for the Christians of America to cry out to the Christians of Europe: 'Read 
your Bible and adopt a new, righteous philosophy!’ We, too, have followed the 
example of the European nations for far too long, building battleships and raising 
armies. Let us now change our attitude, let us now teach the other nations a new 
philosophy, that of love. If the world is to progress, one nation must no more accept 
another nation's declaration of war than one individual must accept another's 
challenge to single combat." Bryan is one of those people who want to make the world 
pious, peaceable, and Christian through the preaching of charity. "Read your Bible!" 
he cries to Europeans. But according to the Bible, the world can only be helped by the 
preaching of repentance and forgiveness of sins. And if Bryan were to approach the 
Bible without any thoughts of his own, he would soon be cured of his pacifism as well. 
Bryan is like the Sadducees: he errs because he does not know the Scriptures. F. 
B. 

The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, meeting in St. Louis, 
is asking for gifts for the needy in Europe. The circular says: "The Christmas sun this 
year shines only upon our half of the world. May we not, without lessening the joy of our 
homes, deepen it, and make it radiant with the spiritual light of a sweet unselfishness by 
remembering the little children who lead their blinded fathers by the hand in Italy, Russia, 
Great Britain, France, Austria, Germany, and other lands; the starving and unsheltered, 
infants in knitting Serbia and her many neighbors; the million children in Belgium, worse 
off than they were last Christmas, dying of the white plague because they cannot get the 
‘extra meal a day’ which the Commission is trying to secure for them; that long suffering 
Poland, without early and generous help, will soon have a childless Christmas; that little 
Hebrew boys and girls in all lands are having an already full cup of suffering rrm over, - 
and that Jesus was a Hebrew boy; that a million Sunday-school children in Belgium and 
thousands of Huguenot boys and girls will have no joyous Christmas tree; that the 
‘Christmas ship' to Armenia and Syria will be the only Christmas joy in those Eastern 
lands of pitiless persecution; that there are numberless other children of other races whose 
faces 
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wear no smile of happiness ? Our homes would not be any. happier if we should forget 
these Tittle ones? We would persuasively suggest: That at some time during the hours 
of public worship on Christmas Sunday, December 24, prayer be made to God, and 
entreaty to the souls of men, for an enlarged compassion in our own hearts, and for 
peace and justice and good will among men; that in the Sunday-school on that day there 
be a Christmas service in behalf of the children across the sea; that at these services 
offerings from young and old be received, which shall not be a mere interchange of 
gifts between ourselves, but a great expression of Christlike rmselfishness; that to every 
Christmas-tree gathering such gifts be brought; that at the family altar of every 
Christian home, on Christmas Day, gifts be made equal in value to those given in the 
family circle, for some home in the Near East or the Far East - a home for a home; that 
each church, in appropriating expenditures for its own Sunday- school Christmas, set 
apart also an equal gift for a school of children across the sea; that for every Christmas 
dinner a gift of equal value be made for the starving children of Europe and Asia." - As 
is well known, the majority of the Federal Council is nothing less than pro-German, 
as one can sense from the above sentences. Naturally, however, every appeal to 
alleviate the plight of the European victims of slaughter, whatever their guilt may be, 
has a beneficial effect. But we cannot suppress the thought: Why are the men of the 
Federal Council silent on the murderous American export of arms, which has caused 
and is still increasing the great misery in Europe? Yes, how are men like Bishop 
Tuttle, for example, able not only to advocate the munitions trade, but even to urge 
our own country to enter the war against Germany? The American Rights League, 
which openly declares and agitates that America must no longer remain neutral, but 
must declare war on Germany, also has its representatives in the Federal Council. 

"The League of Foreign Nations" made the following appeal to Asquith in 
November: "The sympathy which you showed for the suffering Armenians in your 
last speech has found a lively echo in our hearts as a further proof that the rights 
and liberties of small nations are recognized. We ask you, however, not to forget 
that the foreign nations of Russia have borne and must still bear incomparably 
heavier burdens. Many millions of Finns, Lithuanians, White Russians, Jews, 
Ukrainians, Georgians, Caucasians, Tartars and peoples of Central Asia have been 
expelled, starved, plundered and murdered by order of the Russian Government. 
Our national civilization and our religion have been persecuted and oppressed since 
we have been under Russian thumb. Your sense of justice cannot admit 
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that sufferings, which are much greater than those of the Armenians, should remain 
forgotten and unnoticed. News about these conditions rarely reaches the public. 
Only little has become known about our sufferings, otherwise you could not have 
refrained from mentioning us as well. We remind you of the 97 million nationals of 
foreign nations in Russia who have to endure terrible sufferings and are burning for 
the restoration of human rights." - In America, too, one hears much of the 
tribulations of the Armenians and Belgians, but next to nothing of the unfortunates 
in Russia, and next to nothing of the appalling sufferings of the German prisoners 
in Siberia, of which, after all, our envoy in Russia, D. R. Francis, must know. Blind 
prejudice and selfish interest only too often play the leading part even in the so- 
called works of mercy. There is a lack of simplicity which looks only at need. 
F.B. 

Steel King Schwab declared from the convention of the "American Iron and 
Steel Institute" meeting in St. Louis: "The European war has become a boon to our 
country. The reward of prosperity which has come upon the whole nation, however, 
is a well deserved one in view of the attitude so worthy of the United States, and 
the observation of the most scrupulous neutrality, which we have to thank the 
Government for." These phrases recurred in all the speeches in all possible 
variations; and from the mouths of all, notes a local daily, sounded, though not in 
as many words, the wish that it might continue so for a long, long time. Judge Garh 
said, "To foreign countries we have supplied iron and steel in incredible quantities, 
munitions and war material for several billions. Only war has created America's 
prosperity. (After all, in the first eight months of this year our exports to the Allied 
countries alone amounted to $2,651,743,000, while in the corresponding period of 
1915 they came to $1,568,750,000.) And if a protective tariff is created, we shall be 
able to avert the calamities which otherwise threaten the country when peace robs 
us of our sources of revenue." - Only one can talk like Schwab, to whom the highest 
good and the Matz of all things is neither religion nor morality nor humanity nor 
patriotism, but solely the dollar flowing into his own pockets. And this, unfortunately, 
is the prevailing sentiment not only in Wall Street and in the Upper Tendom of New 
York, but everywhere among the broad masses of our people. This also explains 
the fact that Schwab, with his Khnic way of thinking, could be virtually idolized from 
all sides in St. Louis. After all, he draws an annual salary of a million dollars! At such 
a thought the people and the press of our country sink to their knees before the 
great idol Mammon. F. B. 
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Concerning the "war mood" in England, a judge from Oak Park, III, who 
recently returned from a long stay in England, writes: "The people long for peace, 
they want peace. You hear this in town and country and in the churches. Next to 
the hospitals, the churches in England make a downright depressing impression. | 
attended several services in different churches, and always found great crowds of 
sorrow-stricken mothers, widows, sisters, and children, sobbing for peace: a heart- 
rending sight! Throughout the country there is a great demand for American 
comedians to cheer up the public with their jokes. These actors are well paid, and 
receive a contract of at least six months. But these artists, as they told me, are for 
the most part unable to last six months when they see all the misery that the war 
has created, especially when they have to go to hospitals to bring hope to the 
seriously wounded and dying with their art. They are unable to perform antics where 
men are rolling in ghastly pain on their beds, and reaper Death is lying in wait for 
his victims with sharpened scythe!" "The people declare that the cost of commercial 
supremacy is too great. The ultimate object for the attainment of which Great Britain 
is struggling is not worth the heavy tribute which the country has to pay for it. It is 
the undivided opinion of the people that peace should be brought about as speedily 
as possible, and as much as possible with the restoration of the pre-war status. The 
people declare that England would lose in any case, whatever the end of the war. 
Officers and officials with whom | have spoken also share this view. They realize 
that if the Allies win, Russia will demand control of the Balkans and will also insist 
on completely free traffic in the Mediterranean. The same situation will occur if 
Germany wins, which will then take everything that Russia is now fighting for, and 
which England will not concede to Russia. Therefore England will lose in any case, 
and the people know this." "There is a terrible fear of invasion running rampant in 
England. | have driven all over the country and seen thousands of soldiers 
concentrated along the coast, far more than England needs at home. They are 
being held there for protection. The fear of invasion was at its height when German 
destroyers and other warships made their appearance in the Channel." England, 
too, of all people, would have rendered America an invaluable service if we had 
denied her coveted supplies of money and munitions. The services rendered to her 
by American friends like Morgan and Schwab have only inflicted the deeper wounds 
on England. It is not all misfortune and ill-fortune what 
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we think it is; and conversely, not all that we regard and boast of as such signifies 
happiness and gain by any means. F. B. 

In Germany's note to the Vatican we read: "The reasons which give 
Germany and her allies cause to take this step [to make the Entente an offer of peace 
negotiations] are plain. For two and a half years a terrible war has devastated the 
continent. Vast areas are soaked with blood, millions of brave soldiers have fallen in 
battle, and millions have returned home as invalids. Grief and sorrow fill almost every 
home. Not only the belligerent nations, but also the neutrals, feel keenly the 
destructive effects of the gigantic struggle. Trade and commerce, carefully built up 
in the years of peace, are in decline. The best forces of the nations have been 
withdrawn from the production of commodities. Europe, which before had devoted 
itself to the spread of religion and civilization, which was in the process of finding 
solutions to social problems, and which was the home of science, art, and all 
peaceful labor, now resembles a vast camp of war, in which the achievements and 
labors of many decades are exposed to destruction. Germany is waging a defensive 
war against her enemies, whose aim is her destruction. It is fighting to secure the 
integrity of its borders and the freedom of the German nation, for the right it claims 
to develop its economic and intellectual powers in peaceful competition and on an 
equal footing with the other nations. All the efforts of its enemies have failed to shake 
the heroic armies of its allies, who protect the frontiers of their countries, 
strengthened by the certainty that the enemy can never shatter the iron wall. Those 
who fight at the front know that they are supported by the entire nation, guided by 
love for their country, ready to make the greatest sacrifices, and determined to 
defend to the utmost the inherited treasure of intellectual and economic labor and 
the economic organization and hallowed soil of the country. Conscious of our own 
strength, but aware of Europe's sad future if war continues, filled with compassion in 
the face of the unspeakable misery of humanity, the German Reich, in agreement 
with its allies, hereby solemnly repeats what the Chancellor declared a year ago, that 
Germany is ready to give peace to the world by presenting to the whole world the 
question whether it is possible or not to find a basis for an understanding. Since the 
first day of the Pontiff's reign, His Holiness the Pope has incessantly expressed in 
the most noble manner his sorrow for the innumerable victims of this war. He has 
alleviated the sufferings and relieved the fate of thousands of people who have been 
lost through this catastrophe. 
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in the end. Guided by the noble thoughts of his mission, His Holiness has seized 
every opportunity to work in the interests of humanity and to put an end to this bloody 
war. The Imperial Government firmly trusts that the initiative of the four Powers will 
find friendly accommodation on the part of His Holiness, and that the work for peace 
can count on the valuable support of the Holy See." We do not blame a secular 
power if, in a dreadful situation like that of the present world war, it puts in its place 
everything that actually represents power and influence in order to put an end to the 
nameless horrors of war. Hopefully, however, the German Government will not 
conceal from itself the fact that the Pope's head will swell in a completely different 
way than it did when Bismarck called upon him to arbitrate, and that it will have to 
pay an expensive price for the Pope's help, which, moreover, is quite questionable. 
The State, however, is not there to realize religious or moral ideals, as many German 
scholars believe and have endeavored to demonstrate to us, especially in this time 
of war, but to preserve or restore peace, order and tranquillity. And in order to 
achieve this goal, the State is also entitled to choose the lesser of two evils. If, 
therefore, Germany expects something for peace from the influence of the pope, it 
is not in itself reprehensible if it asks the pope for his aid. At the same time, however, 
the admonition: Videant consules, etc., is doubly valid. Yes, doubly, for the adulation 
in the note, as well as many other facts from the present and the past, suggest that 
the men who direct the destinies of Germany hardly duly appreciate the dangers 
which the papacy means, especially for the state. F. B. 

Viscount Bryce, the former English ambassador to Washington, who is also 
much celebrated in America, recently made a speech in Birmingham in which he 
advocated a lasting peace and warned against the spirit of hatred against Germany. 
"The spirit of hatred," he said, "we must suppress. If we indulge in thoughts of 
revenge, we sow the seeds of future wars. A commercial war, after the war is over, 
would stir up hatred anew. It is impossible to put a whole people like the Germans 
under a spell forever." In the further course of his speech he recommended the 
formation of a League of Nations which should prevent wars of aggression and 
enforce arbitration of disputes. So much for the report in the daily papers. It is 
certainly Christian, right and wise, and therefore also gratifying, when Bryce warns 
his people against hatred of Germany, which has become almost a mania not only 
in France, but also in many places in England. Such a warning is in place 
everywhere, even in Germany, where hatred has also been stirred up by some spirits 
against the British, whom they regard as the true 
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as the cause of the Great War. But should not Bryce begin his repentance with 
himself? After all, it was he who, despite his celebrated name, was not ashamed to 
place it under a whole mass of anonymous slander against the Germans! Slander, 
however, is certainly not conducive to dampening hatred. Slander and hatred, lies 
and murder, rather go arm in arm. For the most part it was slander that drove hatred 
of the Germans in France, England, Australia, Italy, and also in America, at times to 
white heat, and in many places in Europe, as in Milan, Moscow, and London, it led 
to ignominious attacks and outbursts of rage against innocent people. And already 
the heathen Horace made the observation that as a rule he who has wronged 
another hates him longest and most irreconcilably. And as for the Germans, it was 
chiefly the calumnies of their character that inflamed that hatred which gave vent to 
itself in the well-known hymns of hate. In State and Church nothing does so much 
mischief as falsehood. If Satan wishes to murder, bodies or souls, he resorts to lies. 
He is a murderer from the beginning because he is a liar from the beginning. 
F.B. 

Gibbons opposes woman suffrage. At the meeting of the "National 
Association of Opponents of Woman's Suffrage" in Washington, in addition to a letter 
from Elihu Roots, in which he asserts that a woman's suffrage amendment is 
contrary to the Federal Constitution, the following letter from Gibbons was read: "I 
regard ‘woman's rights' women and the leaders of the new school of female progress as 
the worst enemies of the female sex. The most precious, undeveloped asset of any 
nation is its children. An all-wise God, through the law of nature, has committed this 
precious treasure in a special manner to the mother. Women cannot vote intelligently 
unless they give time to an intelligent study of political questions, and all such time 
taken from the household will be injurious to the future generation, without giving to 
the present generation any appreciable benefit in the purifying of the ballot." Gibbons 
appeals to reason. But what is reason to do, when patriotism is often summed up in 
the three maxims: 1. I did not raise my boy to become a soldier. 2. I did not raise my 
daughter to become a mother. 3. Everybody for himself, etc. F. B. 

Munsterberg's "psychological signs" of eternal peace. The Harvard 
psychologist Minsterberg, who since the outbreak of the World War had 
endeavored, not without success, to enlighten the much-maligned Germany, and 
who often gave Americans the impression, albeit wrongly, that he was the mouth 
and guiding spirit of German-Americans, wrote shortly before his sudden death on 
December 16: "After the war, no trace will remain. Those who have inspired the 
most burning hatred- 
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will be the most easily forgotten. Men will look each other in the eye in amazement. 
They will simply not believe that they could have judged themselves so wrongly, 
and that they could have maltreated their friends so. As soon as peace is secured, 
we shall keep peace not by the harsh methods of coercion, but by the hundred 
times better method of making it natural. And it can become natural because all the 
anger of today will fall away like the scab from a healing wound. If all psychological 
signs do not deceive us, the peace after the close of this war will be a lasting one. 
| believe for certain that the end of the war is near; the Christmas tree of the world 
will shine with lights tomorrow. The fragrance of its candles has already filled the 
world." We do not blame anyone, not even Minsterberg, for believing that peace is 
now imminent. After all, after a long time of hoping and waiting, the German offer of 
peace at last offers something like a basis for this belief. But if Miinsterberg bases 
this belief on "psychological signs" observed by him, and especially on the belief 
that the coming peace will be a lasting peace, this is sensational cleverness 
unworthy of science. Minsterberg gives the layman more than he himself has as a 
man of science. At the same time, Minsterberg thereby betrays that, in spite of all 
expert technique, which we also acknowledge, he understands of the human 
psyche, at bottom, as good as nothing, nothing right. The corruption of the human 
soul will remain essentially quite the same after the war as it is now in the war and 
ever was before the war. The selfishness and blindness which have fomented 
enmities and wars in the past will continue to dominate the world after peace is 
concluded. He who denies this has not only the Bible against him, but also the whole 
history and experience of the human race. To be sure, Munsterberg, like many 
before him, may have dreamed of "psychological signs" which, contrary to Scripture 
and history, guarantee eternal peace; at any rate, he did not observe them. All 
respect to psychology, as long as it sticks to facts and keeps within its limits. But he 
who misuses it to justify fanciful dreams of the future lowers it to the level of 
astrology. The paper from which we have taken Munsterberg's above-mentioned 
pronouncement describes it as "a vision of peace and good will". Such visions 
Munsterberg may have had; but what we protest against is this, that visions and 
dreams should be decked out with the feathers of science. "Whenever Minsterberg 
erred," judged a St. Louis daily, "it was not because he did not seek the light of truth, 
but because in his striving for truth he reckoned too little with facts, too much with 
theories." 
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Ammunition shipments. From Washington it was reported in December: 
That the European war is maintained by loans of American capital to the belligerents 
and the shipment of American products to foreign countries was asserted in a 
resolution introduced in the House of Representatives by Lindbergh of Minnesota. 
"As the most powerful of the great nations," the resolution said, "the United States 
owes it to the American people and to the world either to place itself on an economic 
footing, whereby we shall not in reality be, as we are now, an involuntary party to 
the prolongation of the war, or, which would be preferable, to join with other nations 
in offering the good offices of all neutrals, so that war may cease and permanent 
peace be secured." More energetically Prof. Harry F. Ward, a representative of the 
Methodist Episcopalians on the Federal Council meeting in St. Louis, came out 
against the munitions trade. According to the report of a St. Louis daily, he declared, 
"The crime of Cain is the sin of manslaughter, which at the present time is virtually 
organized as never before in the history of the human race. This sin of manslaughter 
includes first and foremost the murder on the battlefields of Europe, which America 
promotes by supplying munitions and war material to the Allies for millions and 
millions of glittering gold, in order to commit murder with them. In this way the 
American people have incurred a blood guilt which cries out to heaven for 
vengeance. The judgment on the American people would come, and the hypocrites, 
who had always used the word ‘humanity’ in their mouths, but who had chased after 
the blood-stained dollar in their vile greed, would find their punishment. The 
American people had shown that they had no right to be called a cultural nation. Its 
conduct during the World War was a shameful and pathetic beyond measure, and 
all the glittering words would not change that. The voice of conscience had long 
since pronounced judgment, and this guilt would be passed on to children and 
children's children until the punishment fell." F. B. 
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Published by Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo: 

1st Synodical Report of the Wisconsin District, with an excellent paper by Rev. F. H. Eggers 
on the second half of the first part of the subject, "The Nature of the Reformation, treated 
according to its three fundamental principles: Salvation Principle, Scripture Principle, Church 
Principle." 13 Cts. 

2. Negotiations of the Ev.-Luth. Synodal Conference. 44 Cts. - This report contains, 
among other things, a clear, timely paper by Prof. G. Mezger on "Our Struggle Against Rome", 
a detailed report on "Our Relationship with the Lutheran Norwegian Synod" and on the Negro 
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3. Concordia Publishing House Catalogue 1916/17. 536 pages. - As far as the 
purchase of books etc. is concerned, it goes without saying that our synod and our publishing 
house count on the "patriotism" of our synod members and congregations. In this they will also 
do best in business, as a friend assured me again the other day from his own experience and 
demonstrated with several examples. F. B. 


Singer's Messenger. Lyrical Quarterly. Published by the Sangerbote Society. No. 
16. 15 Cts. 


This booklet of 30 ropes is distinguished by its Advent, Christmas and Reformation songs 
in German and English, as well as shorter and longer essays on poetry, music and other arts. 
The coming volume will be of particular interest, since all four issues will be devoted to songs 
and essays in German and English on the theme of the Reformation. This volume, which 
unfortunately will also be the last, we would like to recommend to our readers. K. B. 


CONCORDIA PICTURE ROLL. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 
$1.00 per quarter, $4.00 per annum, postpaid. Complete with iron tripod 
stand, $5.00. 

These large, beautiful color pictures testify anew to the efficiency and the spirit of 
enterprise of our publishing house. Hopefully, however, he will now not be abandoned with this 
laudable, but costly enterprise by the communities, especially the wholly or partially English 
ones, for which this new picture roll is initially intended. In the interest of the good cause, we will 
let our publisher himself have his say about the whole series for the little ones: "The Concordia 
Sunday-school Leaflets is a quarterly publication, consisting of a suitable folder, in 
which is contained one lessoncard for each Sunday. On the front of these lesson-cards 
the prominent feature is a handsomely colored illustration of the subject of the lesson. 
To this is added a brief legend describing the picture. On the reverse of the card the 
story of the picture is told in simple language, and a few questions are added to draw 
out the story. Usually the lesson ends with a short Scriptural quotation that fits the 
lesson. These Leaflets are mailed quarterly, in ample time for the first Sunday of the 
quarter, and cost 25 cts. per annum. Special quantity prices are quoted to Sunday- 
schools on request. The Leaflets are also published in German under the title, Concor- 
dia-Blaettchen fuer die Klemen. To go with these Primary Leaflets, both German and 
English, we furnish the Concordia Picture Roll, which, however, is printed in one 
language only, English. The Lesson Roll consists chiefly of a large picture, the text- 
matter being only the legend and a line or two of memorization. The Picture Rolls, like 
the Leaflets and the Blaettchen, appear quarterly, each quarter containing a sheet for 
each Sunday in the quarter, 23726 inches, the whole being held together by a wood 
ferule. The colored cover bears, besides the title, a suitable map. The picture for each 
Sunday is an enlarged copy in colors of exactly the same subject as printed on the 
Leaflets and Blaettchen for that Sunday. As we are applying to the post-office for 
admission to second-class mails for this new publication, it is especially important for 
us to have subscriptions. The post-office will refuse our petition unless we can show a 
bona-fide subscription list. If we fail to get this privilege, we shall sustain a ruinous 
loss on the undertaking. Send us a postal, saying that you order the 1917 Concordia 
Picture Roll, and how many copies. You need not send your money until about January 
1, 1917." F. B. 

THE FORMULA OF CONCORD. Its Origin and Contents. By 
George J. Fritschel, Ph.D., D.D. The Lutheran Publication Society, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Walch, Plant, Heppe, Frank, Preger, Kolde, Tschackert, Richard, Schmauk, and numerous 
other major and minor writings and articles. Fritschel's book (228 pages) is divided into two 
parts, the first of which deals with the origin of the Formula of Concord and the second with the 
content and disputes that led to the adoption of the Formula of Concord. In view of the rich 
material available, the second part in particular has turned out to be rather scanty, which also 
applies in part to the historical discussions, e.g. on Melanchthon's doctrine of conversion and 
election by grace. We could not name a single doctrinal point from which Fritschel would have 
shed any new light. The actual questions, which have been the focus of interest and discussion 
for years, especially concerning the second and eleventh articles, are partly bypassed, partly 
only touched on more vaguely. 
F.B., 


PAUL AND HIS EPISTLES. By D. A. Hayes. The Methodist Book Concern, New 
York and Cincinnati. 508 pages 5*X8, bound in cloth with gilt title. Price 
$2.00. 


D. Hohes is Professor of New Testament Exegesis at Garrett Biblical Institute and 
consistently represents the conservative viewpoint, which is becoming increasingly rare in the 
English church communities surrounding us, but fortunately has not yet died out. He has already 
published several shorter works, e.g. The Most Beautiful Book Ever Written (Gospel of 
Luke). 
and The Synoptic Problem, which we read with interest and benefit, and at 
recommended him on the first occasion. Now he has come forth with this larger work, to which 
we give the same testimony, and which we consider one of the best recent works on the subject. 
Without showing much erudition, it nevertheless rests on solid studies, and makes skilful use of 
the latest researches of Ramsay, Zahn, and others. It is so smoothly and vividly written that we 
read through the first 186 pages in one go, pencil in hand, without even stopping. The subject 
matter, however, is such an important and interesting one that even the very different Professor 
Peabody of Harvard University once said: "If I had my life to live over again, I would be 
willing to devote the solid portion of my days to the study of the Pauline Epistles. I 
should feel that in these alone there is work enough and joy enough for a lifelong 
scholarship" (p. 485). Hayes deals with the critical questions, which is necessary in our time; 
but he does not spend too much time on them and always has a practical aim. The book is 
arranged thus: "An" introduction (pp. 9-15) is followed by "The Apostle" (pp. 19-66), an account 
of Paul's personality and outward course of life up to his great, world-embracing effectiveness 
among the Gentiles; then "The Epistles" (pp. 69-136), a general characterization of Paul's 
letters. This is followed, as the main part of the work, by a treatment of the thirteen individual 
epistles (pp. 139-482). A brief conclusion (pp. 485-487) is followed by a bibliography (pp. 491 
to 499) and a threefold index (pp. 503-508). We pick out a few details. In discussing the 
irregularities in Paul's style, Hayes says: "It may seem surprising to some people that there 
should be any bad grammar ... in the New Testament, and for the most part it is 
concealed in our English translations, so that English readers may never suspect it; but 
to us it is an added evidence of the genuineness of these Pauline Epistles that the 
impetuosity of the fiery . . . apostle is apparent in their intensity of tone and their 
disjointed structure" (p. 82). On the question of the relationship of the teaching of Paul to the 
teaching of Jesus, which has been the subject of much discussion in recent times, and on the 
call: Back to Jesus! Hayes comments thus: "The assumption of a difference in the essentials 
of the teaching of Jesus and of Paul is unfounded and unproven and untrue. We have 
not two discordant gospels in our New Testament. We have but one Gospel. The 
Gospel of Jesus is the Gospel of Paul. With minor differences there is essential and 
fundamental unity in all the writings in our New Testament canon" (p. 128). And this is 
then well reasoned and elaborated. In his careful defense of the authenticity of the three 
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Of the Apostle. There he says, quoting a "higher critic," "It may be true that the Pastoral 
Epistles ‘have twice as many unusual words as any other of St. Paul's, and three times 
as mftny as most,’ but what of it? . . In different writings of the same author the variation 
in the number of unusual words is sometimes as great as three to one. In the Irving 
edition of Shakespeare a list of the peculiar words is given at the end of each play, and 
the proportion of these words to the page varies from 3.4 to 10.4, a variation of more 
than three to one. In Professor Wasson's edition of Milton he shows that Milton in 
L'‘Allegro uses only ten per cent, of nonSaxon words, while in the sixth book of 
Paradise Lost he uses twenty per cent, and in other places even thirty per cent, another 
variation of more than three to one. Paul is in good company, then, as far as the 
proportion of variation in his vocabulary in the Pastoral Epistles is concerned. It is no 
greater than that found in other great authors" (p. 456 s.). While broadly agreeing in general, 
we are, of course, often of a different opinion in particulars, and often consider the interpretation 
presented to be incorrect, ''Azoxoyovtai, Gal. 5, 12, Hayes, with Meyer, Hofmann, Philippi, 
Zéckler, and other exegetes, understands of a cutting, bitter irony in the sense of "emasculate 
themselves" ("may they also mutilate themselves, let themselves be circumcised, who put you 
in turmoil"), and brings this passage as evidence of this, "there are a few expressions in these 
epistles which were never intended for polite ears" (p. 82), whereas Luther's translation, 
"Would to God that they also were cut off who disturb youl" is linguistically correct in every 
respect and factually the only correct one. (So also Calov, Bengel, Winer, Wieseler.) Nor can 
we accept as correct the interpretation of the Man of Sin and the Mystery of Wickedness, 2 
Thess. 2 (pp. 171 ff.). And so we have made other question marks. The book just demands 
examining readers. But it remains that in our time of apostasy from God's Word and of liberal 
criticism of the Holy Scriptures in our country, this work is a very pleasing phenomenon, and we 
repeat our recommendation. LF. 


ABOVE THE BATTLE. By Romani Rolland. Translated by O. K. Ogden, M. A. The Open 
Court Publishing Co., Chicago. $1.00. 

The author is a Frenchman who complains that because of his position in France he was 
looked upon with disdain and that his writings concerning the war were suppressed. But whoever 
concludes from this that in Rolland he has a truly sober, just and unprejudiced judge of the 
European situation does not need to read "long" to find himself completely disappointed. 
Admittedly, Rolland counts himself among the few "intellectuals" who would have retained a 
calm and objective judgment. But he too fitzt stuffed full of prejudices and anti-German tall tales; 
and out of this fullness flow his caricatures. Rolland also makes use of the well-known trick that 
one must distinguish between the noble German people and the godless German government! 
The present work, however, differs advantageously from other similar writings in that Rolland 
bitterly laments the war itself, soeaks the word of humanity against the enemy, and condemns 
the excesses of the war-mongers, as well as by its relative freedom from hatred and vituperation 
and by its mostly genteel language. F.B. 


AMERICAN LUTHERAN PUBLICITY BUREAU, 901 Summit Ave, Jersey City, N. J.., sent 
to us: 

"A Golden Opportunity. Will You Grasp It, or Will You Lose It?" A few hints 
as to effective methods of publicity in connection with the Quadricentenary of the 
Reformation in 1917, offered for serious consideration to our fellow-Lutherans by the 
American Lutheran Publicity Bureau. 

"The Augsburg Confession." The First Protestant Confession of Faith. By F. 
C. G. Schumm. 35 cts. a hundred. 

"The Reformation and the Open Bible." By H. P. Eckhardt. 35 cts. a hundred. 
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"Was the Reformation Needed?" By Prof. R. W. Heintze. 35 cts. a hundred. 

Quadricentennial Reformation Stamp. 35 cts. a hundred. - The American 
Lutheran Publicity Bureau is developing an active zeal to bring to the attention of the 
non-Lutheran public of our country, not only that the quadricentennial of the 
Reformation is due in 1917, but also what the Reformation means to the state and the 
church. At the same time the Society is asking for new members to join by sending in 
a dollar to further the enterprise. - By the way, what would be the plan if each 
congregation would bring into the home of the stranger or churchless in their area a 
little Luther book in question and answer, about the format and layout of "A Golden 
Opportunity," through their young people, and put it in their hands with a friendly word 
and note from church services, etc.? F. B. 


AUGUSTANA BOOK CONCERN, ROCK ISLAND, III, sent to us: 


"My Church." An illustrated Lutheran manual pertaining to the history, work, 
and spirit of the Augustana Synod. Vol II. Edited by Rev. Ira O. Nothstein, A. M. Art 
cover, 25 cts, net; silk cloth, 60 cts, net. 

"Around-the-hearth Stories." Tales told for little folks. With 31 illustrations. 
Lithographed cover in colors and gold. 32 pages. Single copies, 20 cts; per dozen, 
$1.92, net; 100 copies, $14.00, net. 

"On Earth Peace." Stories from the Bible, with 31 illustrations. Covers printed 
in gold and colors. Single copies, 15 cts.; per dozen, $1.44; 100 copies, $10.50, net. 

"The Cotter's Son." From the German by Margarete Lenk. With colored 
illustrations. Boards. Single copies, 30 cts.; in dozen lots, @ 25 cts., net: 100 copies, @ 
21 cts., net.. - The above writings calculated for the Christmas market have 
unfortunately reached our hands too late for a more detailed assessment in this number. 


Ecclesiastical - Contemporary. 


I. America. 

A reconciliation of the Tennefsee Synod with the North Carolina Synod 
is presently in progress. More than a hundred years ago there existed in the State 
of North Carolina only one Lutheran body, the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of North 
Carolina, organized in 1803. In 1820 a division occurred over the question of 
licensure or ordination to the preaching office. Those who left the North Carolina 
Synod formed the Tennessee Synod. In 1914 the North Carolina Synod passed a 
resolution expressing the hope that the Lutherans of North Carolina would celebrate 
the quadricentennial of the Reformation as a reunited body. The president of the 
North Carolina Synod was instructed to appoint a committee, consisting of three 
pastors and two laymen, to enter into negotiation with a similarly constituted 
committee of the Tennessee Synod concerning the possibility of unification. The 
committee was appointed in pursuance of this resolution, and at the ensuing meeting 
of the Synod of Tennessee, ‘this body also elected a committee on union. In 
December of the same year these commissions met, and a doctrinal basis was 
agreed upon without any particular difficulty. The report of the commissions was, "It 
was found that the doctrinal basis of the two synods was 
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iidentical, and the interpretation generally conservative." But, as the "generally" 
suggests, there were considerable divergences in practice, which the joint 
committee tried to reconcile in further meetings. The "practical" questions which 
gave difficulty were the four points: Altar Fellowship, Pulpit Fellowship, the Lodge 
Question, and Chiliasm. (How chiliasm was dealt with as a purely practical 
difference is not clear from the report). A committee report was now agreed upon, 
the contents of which are summed up as “disapproval of all ecclesiastical union and 
cooperation not based on the pure Lutheran teaching and faith, such as promiscuous 
exchange of pulpits, promiscuous Communion, Deistic society worship, and 
Chiliasm". Also "disapproval of membership in oath-bound secret societies on the part 
of the ministers of the synod" was to be expressed in the Union Basis. This report 
was submitted to the sessions of both synods in 1915 for consideration, but no 
approving resolutions were passed, and the commissions were instructed to 
deliberate further "to remove, if possible, remaining differences." On April 5 of this 
year the commissions met again, and now agreed upon some formulas which 
should satisfy the Lutheran conscience of the Tennessee Synod without holding the 
North Carolina Synod too strictly to Lutheran practice. What has happened, then, is 
what is always to be expected when one sets out to suppress existing antagonisms 
by a formula, instead of getting them out of the way: the scriptural position has 
suffered loss. It is true that the pious wish is expressed that pastors should not wish 
to join the Lodge, and this is justified on the ground "that the ministry may set an 
example of high consecration to those who may become so absorbed in human 
organizations as to be neglectful to their duties and obligations to the Church." One 
thus asserts against lodge membership about the same reasons that might be 
advanced against a pastor's joining a chess or bowling club. There is no longer any 
question here of testimony against the deistic worship of the Lodge, as found in the 
basis of union first presented; the present report expressly says there is no "ban on 
secret societies" pronounced in this formula. On May 12, the North Carolina Synod 
almost unanimously adopted this basis of union. In the November meeting of the 
Tennessee Synod there was a rather lively discussion of the Union paragraphs, but 
here, too, they were finally adopted unchanged by a significant majority. 

G. 

In this action of the Tennessee Synod we can see nothing but a step 
backward in progress toward true Lutheranism. Rev. B. D. Wessinger, who is now 
serving on a committee to draft a constitution for the new synodical body, wrote an 
article in the Lutheran Church Visitor two years ago that would have led one to hope 
for better things. Fr. Wessinger wrote then of a "Basis for Lutheran Unity" as follows 
(Lutheran Church Visitor, January 28, 1915): The Tennessee Synod had always 
laid great stress on faithful adherence to the Lutheran Confession. While it does not 
wish to place the Confession on an equal footing with Scripture, it does offer an 
unchanging exposition of Christian truth because it is in every point 
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is standardized by God's infallible Word. Therefore, no compromises could be 
made; "if they," namely the Lutheran symbols, "set forth the truth revealed in 
Scripture, then we can in no way change them nor make concessions concerning them 
to suit the constantly changing opinions of men. . . . Until there is unity, there cannot 
be true and real union. If others are not willing to unite with us in confessing the truth 
for which we stand, we cannot unite with them in confessing the errors which they 
maintain. ... . . "Then Wessinger comes to the four points. As far as the Lodge is 
concerned, the Lutheran Church holds that the oath of the Lodge is a sinful oath, 
that its prayers, because they deliberately avoid the name of Jesus, are unchristian 
prayers, and that for these reasons alone the Lodge must be condemned from the 
standpoint of the Lutheran confession. Chiliasm was against the clear word Joh. 18, 
36 - Christ's kingdom is a spiritual one and does not come with outward gestures; 
against Matth. 13, 39 (tares among the wheat) and was rejected in the Lutheran 
confession as false doctrine (A. C., Art. XVII). Wessinger opposes pulpit fellowship 
with the Reformed with a reference to the existing doctrinal differences especially in 
the doctrine of the Lord's Supper. "To act consistently, they cannot ask us, nor can we 
ask them, to exchange pulpits; for they know they are not going to preach our doctrine, 
and we know we are not going to preach theirs. Nor could we agree to maintain silence 
regarding the differences. If we really believe the truth of God's Word has been rightly 
interpreted in our Confessions, this faith is not such a trifling affair that we can dispense 
with it to suit the occasion." Finally, regarding altar fellowship, "People say it is the 
Lord's table, and so it is. For the very reason that it is the Lord's table we have 
absolutely no right to do as we please with it. Since it is His, and not ours, we must 
stay within the limitations which He Himself has placed around it. When Jesus 
instituted the Sacrament, He did not call in the Pharisees, nor Herodians, nor Scribes, 
nor Sadducees, nor even many who loved Him and had heard Him gladly, but only the 
little band of confessed disciples." After a reference to Luther's rock-solid stand 
against the Reformed at Marburg, Father Wessinger then concluded his treatment 
of these questions with the following clear and concise statement, "This, then, is 
where we stand. If we are wrong, we must change; if we are right, then we cannot 
change, or even modify, this position without violence to conscience. If these things 
are not fundamental to others, they are to us, and, so far as we are concerned, would of 
necessity enter into the consideration of the basis for a true union of Lutherans." We 
reproduce here an excerpt of Fr. Wessinger's remarks, because they express the 
Lutheran position on the points discussed with a sharpness that we have seldom 
seen in any other Lutheran synodal organ outside the Synodal Conference. How 
Father Wessinger and his comrades in spirit in the Tennessee Synod - he presents 
all that is stated here as the position of the Tennessee Synod - could adopt a basis 
of union that shortchanges confessional Lutheranism on all the points mentioned, is 
beyond our comprehension. We must agree with the judgment of our brethren in 
North Carolina, who call attention in the Conover Record to the fact that in the 
present docu-. 
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The efforts of the Committee, we regret to say, seem at least to bear more the stamp of 
compromise upon them than that of the Lutheran 'Here I stand, I cannot do otherwise; 
God help me, Amen’. Under such circumstances, if indeed such they be, we are properly 
overlooked in efforts to union. We do hope, though, and, we may truthfully say, we 
pray, that the actual facts may be different from what they seem in this report. What 
celebration of the four-hundredth anniversary of the Reformation could be more 
appropriate and more God-pleasing than a union on an honest Scriptural basis of all 
those 'Lutherans' in North Carolina and elsewhere who accept as their only guide and 
source in doctrine the Word of God; who, when the Lord has spoken, are actually silent 
and submit, both in theory and in practise? In efforts at such a union we Missourians 
would insist on being counted among the Lutherans of North Carolina, and would stand 
back of no hindrance that might seem insurmountable. Whatever is right in the eyes of 
God can always be accomplished, if we only will. May God guide and prosper all proper 
efforts in behalf of His kingdom here on earth!" G. 

"No polemics on the Reformation anniversary!" We have already referred 
to this slogan. One hopes to gain more "recognition" for the celebration in the daily 
press if one treads softly and does not let it be known that Luther's work met with 
opposition here and there, so to speak, that he also felt compelled to write a few 
million words against other Protestants, unfortunately, and at certain times - but one 
must not give him too much credit for this, because the eggshells of his time still clung 
to him - he called certain people in the Roman Church seducers of Christianity and 
the papacy towards the end of his life - old people just get irritable - once even called 
it founded by the devil. But all this has happened before. At the time of the 
Enlightenment, Luther's brusque way of tracing false doctrine back to the devil, 
which, as is well known, no longer existed at the end of the eighteenth century except 
as a swearword, and as such was to be avoided for the sake of Christian love, was 
often taken offence at. It was believed that the time had come near when the 
Protestants and the Romans would compare themselves with each other and do 
away with the "sad schism. Above all, one found the song "Ein' feste Burg" highly 
offensive. What was not written there about the "cruel armor" of an "old, evil enemy," 
about people who want to take our body, our goods, our honor, our children and our 
wives! All this reflected most unpleasantly on the Catholic Church, which had now 
become so noble. About the year 1780 a Prussian rationalist wrote: "I certainly as 
much as one admire Luther's noble heroism, which gave him the fiery song. In his 
time he could not express more strongly the strong confidence in the good cause of 
God than in the stanza: 'The word they shall let stand’; but to sing this still now would 
be to perpetuate the division between us Protestants and Catholics. The Catholics 
now think in part much more cheaply and tolerantly than they did at the time of the 
Reformation." Let us hope that in the future more steps will be taken by both sides 
toward reconciliation, if not in faith, then in love. 
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be." *) So "Ein' feste Burg" was deleted. From the year 1787 to the year 1843, for 
example, the Protestant people of the city of Hamburg had to do entirely without the 
great Lutheran battle hymn. There was no time for polemics. Even at the jubilee 
celebration in the city of New York in 1817, "Ein' feste Burg" was not sung. One 
celebrated then communally with Reformed and Episcopalians. Where religious 
indifferentism interferes with the celebration of the Jubilee, the demand is naturally 
made that polemics be silenced. Following a similar pattern, the poet of the 136th 
Psalm should not have sung of the terrible downfall of Pharaoh's army, but of the so 
much prettier gift of Egyptian gold and silver vessels to the Israelites; why recall the 
old controversy? - One overlooks the fact that certain antagonisms will exist until 
the Last Day. It is overlooked, moreover, that these antagonisms will overcome us 
if we grant them a truce. It is overlooked, finally, that the fight against falsehood 
must never rest where the office of evangelical preaching is carried on, even at the 
risk of lack of recognition on the part of the newspaper world. G. 

New Episcopal Church Buildings. With grand plans for construction, the 
Episcopal Church in New York City is busy. A new cathedral, St. John the 
Evangelist, is being erected at the north end of Manhattan. On Fifth Avenue, the 
new St. Thomas Church has been dedicated. St. Bartholomew's parish is building a 
house of worship on ParkAvenue, north of Central Station. They are all buildings 
running into the millions. (Wbl.) 

Marriages in the Roman Church, according to the canon law now existing, 
can only be performed under the following conditions: A valid betrothal must 
precede the marriage. A betrothal is valid only if it has been concluded in the 
presence of a parish priest or the bishop by the signature of both contracting parties. 
The marriage must be preceded by three banns on three consecutive Sundays, but 
the bishop may dispense with the banns. After the betrothal, both persons, if they 
belong to the Roman Church, must make a confession of sins, and, if required by 
the priest, a general confession. On the evening before the wedding day another 
confession must be made. The wedding day is to be determined together with the 
priest. The priest of the parish to which the bride belongs is to perform the wedding; 
the priest of the groom only in the case of a mixed marriage. According to the rule, 
amass (bridal or nuptial mass) must be said at the wedding. Therefore, ordinarily no 
weddings of the evening, since Mass is said only during the day. The nuptial 
blessing can only be given in connection with a mass. This blessing is given to a 
Catholic only once in a lifetime, so is not repeated when a widow is married. 
Marriages, according to a provision of Pope Pius X. (1908), as a rule, can be 
performed only by a parish priest or by a 


*) Bernhard Pick, The Luther Hymn "Ein' feste Burg" etc. and its History Reading, Pa., 
1916. price: 15 Cts. To be obtained from the author, 140 Count St., Newark, N. J. 
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This provision is also to be observed in the case of a mixed marriage. Only after 
obtaining an episcopal dispensation may persons enter into marriage in whom one 
of the impediments is found which, according to canon law, either invalidate a 
marriage already contracted (impedimenta dirimentia) or at least entail certain 
disadvantages for the spouses, although the marriage contracted in spite of such 
impediments is incontestable (impedimenta impedientia tantum). About these 
impediments to marriage, detailed provisions are found in Busenbaum, Gury, and in 
other compendia of Catholic moral theology as it has been endowed by the Jesuit 
order. G. 

American charitable societies complain of a sharp decline in receipts for the 
year 1916. Many missionary societies and such organizations as the Y. M. C. A. the 
Salvation Army, etc., have also had a lean year. One attributes this decline mainly 
to the assistance given from the American side to the needy in Europe. But this is 
not enough. One may well recognize in this decline in giving a sign of the 
lukewarmness of broad church strata. Also, we had presently become aware of what 
refined plan and business-like procedures have been used in recent years in raising 
large sums for charity, for Y. M. C. A. buildings, and the like; so accustomed, it 
seems, to be engaged in a grand "whirlwind campaign," with a huge sum as a goal, 
that the regular giving of the less well-to-do, who, however, form the backbone of 
the giving community, has experienced a lapse. Finally, in view of the equanimity 
with which our people accept the enrichment of all strata of the population at the 
expense of years of European mass murder, it is not to be expected that they will 
use their riches, won from misery, tears and blood, to any appreciable extent for 
charity. There is no need, therefore, to blame the service to the needy of Europe for 
the reported shortfall in contributions to works of domestic charity. G. 

A Bible dedication took place recently at the Chicago Y. M. C. A. The 
dedication service was for 1821 copies of the Bible, and was conducted by Mr. J. C. 
Bennett, an officer of the "Gideons," that association of traveling salesmen whose 
object is to place a Bible in every hotel room in the United States. In all, this 
association has now placed 321,145 Bibles in the hotels of our country and Canada. 
The 1821 Bibles "consecrated" (dedicated) at the meeting referred to are at the Y. 
M. C. A. Hotel in Chicago, the largest number to be found in any hotel of the bet. G. 

Statistical. The value of church property in the United States is estimated at 
$1,575,000,000. For church purposes, according to the latest estimate, 
$450,000,000 is raised annually. For the building of new churches, schools, etc., 
from 860,000,000 to 870,000,000 is expended annually. For heathen missions the 
various church communities raise $18,000,000 annually. G. 

With the election of two Mormon elders to the covenant senate, public 
attention has returned to these matters of importance to the Church and the 
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State has been directed like a dangerous sect. Besides Smoot, the Republican, the 
Mormon Church now has a Democrat, William H. King, as its representative in the 
highest legislative body of our land. King stands high in the sect. He is the son-in- 
law of the "heir apparent" in the Mormon hierarchy. Six states - Utah, Idaho, 
Wyoming, Nevada, Arizona, and New Mexico - are now politically under polygamist 
control. In Colorado, Montana, Washington, Oregon, and California they exercise an 
ever-growing influence. But the missionary activity of the Mormons extends far 
beyond the territory of our western States. There are at present about 2000 
missionaries at work in our country, all of whom are doing missionary work at their 
own expense (as a rule, each for a period of two years). In Arkansas they are 
especially active just now. From Pennsylvania, too, the journals of the sect bring 
"encouraging" reports. At Providence, R. |., a large conference was held in October, 
1916. But abroad, too, this sinister sect is very busy. Australia is being visited at 
present by many missionaries. In Samoa there are six associations. From New 
Zealand comes the news that the work is "going on well." In South Africa there are 
nine conferences. In Holland missionary work is especially zealous. The economic 
power of the sect is shown by the following summary of the financial enterprises in 
which it is represented by its prophet, Smith: Smith is a director of the Union Pacific 
railroad, president of the Beneficial Life Insurance Company, president of the 
Consolidated Wagon and Machine Company, president of the Utah Hotel Company, 
president of the monopoly which controls the salt quantities of the great salt lake 
estimated at fourteen trillion tons, president of the Utah State National Bank, The Zion 
Savings and Trust Company, The Deseret News, The Zion Cooperative Mercantile 
Institution, which operates a colossal deparMnent st6re, and the Utah-Idaho Sugar 
Company, which controls the western beet sugar market. Smith is also a director or 
otherwise involved in a dozen other large business ventures. He also has at his 
disposal the vast sums which annually flow into the treasury of the Church of Latter- 
day Saints of Jesus Christ by the collection of tithes from all the members of that sect. 
That the danger threatening the commonwealth from this "state within a state" is not 
recognized by the American public need not be strange in view of the indifference 
with which it sees the much more dangerous power of that other politico-religious 
sect, the Papal Church, growing. G. 


Il. Abroad. 

What is now often offered to the German Christian people in sermons, 
the "Ev.-Luth. Freikirche" of July 30, 1916 brings an example, taken from the 
Pentecost sermon in the collection "God's Word in Our Time": The events on the 
first day of Pentecost are described there, as follows: "What then had happened [on 
the first Pentecost]? Jesus had died, and with it all hope and all future light had sunk 
into the grave. *) They had expected so much from him. They had had their support 
and their steadfastness in him. Now all at once everything was over. At first there 
was a confusion, 


*) Blocks from the "Ev.-Luth. Freikirche". 
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they didn't know which way to turn, and then a mad scattering. They scattered, each 
going about his old business back home. Some sat by the Sea of Galilee and cast 
their nets, others in their workshops and worked as they had done a year ago, the 
third sat in their customs house and claimed the money. But only the hands were at 
work. The heart kept dreaming back to the great time, and clung to the great man, 
and read from his eyes the inward glow of God, and from his mouth the words of the 
Eternal. That was to be the whole success of this efficacy of several months, that it 
passed by without leaving a trace? First two, then three met: "Tell me, can you find 
your bearings again? A silent shake of the head. "Have you already forgotten Him, 
can you live without Him? A silent shake of the head. "Tell me, don't we really owe 
it to Him to take up His work? After all, He has not been able to finish His work, we 
are His heirs; we don't just want to take, we want to be givers. God, how do we do 
that?' A silent, questioning shake of the head. 'You know, | have a plan. Pentecost, 
we want to go to Jerusalem for the feast; don't you think Peter will come there and 
all the others? Then we will speak with them. You know, | am so torn, | don't like to 
see myself anymore. Do you think it's much different for the others? We really must 
do the man the honor of showing it, his vitality has passed over to us, his silent glow 
should become a fire that goes through the world. But not so loud; wait till Pentecost 
comes! Will you come?' 'Yes, | will go with you to Jerusalem.’ And they went. A great, 
colorful pilgrimage went up to the Feast of Weeks. All wanted to give thanks to the 
Eternal for the flowers and treasures He has scattered over His earth, their earth. A 
singing and rejoicing. Only some went aside; they did not join in the singing. Within 
them it was far too restless for them to find words; they did not like those sung songs 
either. You, you better be quiet, we want to pray, pray for strength and certainty and 
purpose. We may have to advise and help the others, too. Or whether they know 
better things to say about our future than we do? They arrived in Jerusalem. It was 
as if a great homesickness had gone through all the disciples: they were all together 
again. First they hardly liked to look at each other, then they hardly liked to speak to 
each other, and then they joined hands. "You, you are ashamed too. Grad' like me. 
| see it. I've been sitting at home all these weeks as if nothing had happened in my 
life from an inner re-creation. | was afraid. They mocked so much and hereticalized 
so much. But now let us confess quite honestly and openly: He alone is the way and 
the truth and the life. From now on, we are Him and we stand up for Him. We want 
nothing more to do with all the temple service of form, we want to be a united people 
of brothers, in no need to separate us and danger. Better death, than in this bondage 
of form still live on. We'll be pious, but we'll be honest of heart. The roots of our being 
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lie in him and his life.' Then it went like a rush through the ranks, an inner shaking 
that was at the same time an inner uplifting. What was sluggishly creeping along, 
rose to a will, and they became a victorious people of strength." - On this the "Theol. 
Zeitblatt" remarks: "How flat, how trivial, how pathetic is this talk! One thinks that the 
old rationalists have come back to life. How does the man know all this so well? We 
think liberal theology sticks closely to the sources. What the only sources we have 
tell of that time is passed over with silence. Of Christ's resurrection and ascension, 
of the disciples' faith in the Risen Lord and their quiet waiting in Jerusalem for the 
fulfillment of the Father's promise, not a word. The preacher knows it much better 
and more accurately now, after nearly 1900 years, how it happened. And out of the 
act of the living God, who poured out his Spirit upon all flesh, which the church 
rejoices in on the feast of Pentecost, there is an inner shock, which is at the same 
time an inner uplifting, a strong experience of people who do the man, the deceased 
Jesus, the honor of showing that his life force has passed over to them. But enough! 
What St. Paul writes in 2 Tim. 4, 3. 4, comes before our eyes here; it is those who 
do not want to suffer wholesome teaching who turn to fables. And the church quietly 
lets them have their way!" G. 

The theater of our time is ruinous to a degree that can hardly be imagined. 
The following remarks, taken from the "Frauenblatter," show how it is done: "The 
soubrette [singer] stands on the stage and sings a roguish song. She does her thing 
very well, and the audience laughs and rejoices and can find no end of cheers. When 
the performance is over, the Brettlsang is on everyone's lips. The men whistle it, the 
women hum it, even the young girls warble it to themselves. The song has become 
a hit and wanders out into the world. One encounters it in the big city and in the small 
town; even in the remotest nest it echoes from the gramophone: 'Where is it written 
that one should love only one?’ Perhaps it is some other chant of a similar kind, for 
there are more than enough of these nowadays. - In the theatre there is a modern 
comedy, a farce, a joke. The house is ‘packed’, and old and young are having a 'good 
time’. It is true that one has seen the story that takes place a hundred times before; 
it is, after all, the subject of most of the newer comedy plays, farces, and farces; but 
that does not matter. It always seems ‘terribly funny’ when a husband cheats on his 
wife, when the wife deceives her husband, when father-in-law and son-in-law help 
each other in all sorts of gallant adventures. And this play also wanders out into the 
world. From the big city it comes to the provinces, and finally the travelling stage 
plays it in the nest. One wants to see 'modern' things everywhere, and just such a 
play is hilarious! Is it? The tragedy of adultery has become the lightest of jokes. 
People find it ‘terribly funny' when husband and wife lie and cheat on each other on 
the stage, and afterwards, as if nothing had happened, sink into each other's arms 
all over again. One sings and whistles and warbles merrily along: 'Where is it written, 
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one should love only one?' Let's do a sin, a sin is so beautiful’, beckons another 
board song. A collection of songs of this kind, which recently came on the market, 
even bears its beginning as its title: 'Let us do a sin!"" - Such is the account. Is it not 
horrible? How low has our popular life sunk! Sin is the ruin of the people. How can 
one call for it with a laughing mouth! Alas, an adulterous and sinful generation! The 
judgments of God are upon the world. But the world remains the world until it has 
filled its bosom and falls into the punishing hand of God. But thou, O Christian, save 
thy soul, and take to heart the word of offence Mark 9:43-48. 
(Evangelical Lutheran Free Church, Aug. 13, 
1916.) 
Christian Malagasy in the theatre of war. For some months now a large 
number of Malagasy have been engaged in war work and fighting in France. Some 
are serving in the munitions factories, most as riflemen. Among them is a large 
number of native Christians, the fruit of the Protestant mission in Madagascar. The 
Paris Protestant Mission has now been able to obtain permission for one of its 
missionaries, Parisot, who was serving as a hospital orderly, to be assigned in the 
same capacity to a Malagasy battalion. He first spent a few weeks in a camp of 
native riflemen at St. Raphael, and then went with them to the front. In various towns 
the Malagasy have attended public services. Even at the stage and at the front, the 
field chaplains were sometimes surprised to see their Protestant audience enlarged 
by the unexpected arrival of Malagasy riflemen. It is touching that Rajafetra, a native 
Malagasy preacher, wished to accompany his compatriots to France as an 
"Infirmier-Aumomer", that is, as a hospital assistant and field chaplain. In spite of 
his 53 years and his white beard, he was accepted, but received no benefits, but 
had to travel like a common soldier. There are also Malagasy among the French 
troops in Salonika. One understands the spiritual need of these black Christian 
soldiers; for what thoughts may run through their souls! To us, of course, it must 
seem like sacrilege to drag these people to the European theaters of war. 
(Bros.) 
There are well over one and a half million prisoners of war in Germany. They 
are housed in about 150 camps. The German church communities also provide 
pastoral care for these prisoners. This, of course, presents great difficulties. First of 
all, there is the language. There are Englishmen, Frenchmen, Belgians, Russians; 
among the Russians again Latvians, Estonians, Poles, Finns and Lithuanians. The 
English and French have supplied from their colonies the various representatives 
of the black and brown Raffe to the prison camps. But this difficulty could be met 
everywhere. Another difficulty was posed by the variegation of denominations. Here 
we have to supply Protestants, Roman Catholics, Greek Catholics, Israelites and 
Mohammedans. But even this obstacle has been overcome. The pastoral care of 
the Protestants is carried out either by special prison chaplains or by the local 
pastors. They had 31 Englishmen, 37 Frenchmen, and 73 Russians. In the camps 
church services are held regularly, also communion services, Bible portions, printed 
sermons, and other 
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religious writings are distributed. The "Ev.-Luth. Freikirche" (Evangelical Lutheran 
Free Church) of September 10, 1916, comments on this: "We do not expect any 
special fruit from the distribution of printed sermons, etc.; their content would have 
to be different from that of most of the religious war papers with which our country 
has been flooded." But the Prussian army administration has also met the "religious 
needs" of the captured Mohammedans, most of whom are housed in the "half-moon 
camp" near Winsdorf (Brandenburg). It has had a mosque built which resembles 
Oriental houses of worship down to the smallest detail. The "Half Moon Camp" in 
Winsdorf, which, strictly separated from the Russian, French and Belgian camps, 
lies fifteen minutes from the railway station, contains about 3,800 to 4,000 
Mohammedans, Arabs, Gurkhas, Moroccans, Sudanese and Senegalese, who were 
captured by our troops as allies of the French and English on the Western Front. 
The service in the "Crescent Camp" is conducted by a Hodja, a priest who is among 
the prisoners, while the office of the caller, who announces the hour of prayer to the 
faithful from the pinnacle of the minaret, is held by a Mollah who is also a prisoner. 
The inauguration of the mosque took place in the presence of the Turkish 
ambassador and the military authorities. - Correvon of the French Reformed 
congregation at Frankfort a. M. describes in the "Nordd. Allg. Zeitung" his 
experiences in the pastoral care assigned to him for the Protestant prisoners of war 
of French tongue in Germany. In the prison camp near Kassel he was also allowed 
to preach to Protestant German Russians. He wrote about this: "When | asked the 
German Russians if they could also sing something, the splendidly pious people 
answered with a unanimous "Yes"! So they sang from memory one verse after the 
other of our beautiful hymns, e.g. 'So take my hands' and 'JEsu, go ahead’. They 
listened devoutly to my speech; many of them had tears in their eyes when | spoke 
of their mothers and wives at home. After all, they were all true German men, the 
descendants of emigrated Wurttembergers, who founded those beautiful and fruitful 
colonies near Odessa, which have preserved the German language in school and 
home to this day. Here the power of the religious idea saved the language. You could 
tell by the look on the faces of the people how painful it was to them to have to fight 
a war against their brethren." G. 

Interesting cuneiform fnnd. Dr. Stephen H. Langdon, assistant curator of 
the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania, has discovered on one of the much- 
discussed Nippur tablets an epic in the language of the Sumerians, the oldest 
inhabitants of Babylonia. In the epic is given a history of civilization, beginning with 
the Fall and the Flood. The tablet containing the epic is 44 inches long, half an inch 
thick, and contains 300 lines. All indications are that the tablet dates from 2250 BC. 
According to Dr. Langdon, the epic also makes mention of the Ark. Lahama, the god 
who sent the Flood, promises the Sumerians that their land shall become the center 
of civilization, and they shall rule the world. G. 


